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TRANSLATOR'S    PREFACE. 

The  book  here  placed  before  American  readers  is  an 
accurate  and  copious  account  of  the  personal  circum- 
stance of  Goethe's  life.  It  is  not  the  ideal  Life  of 
Goethe  yet  to  come.  The  work  of  another  generation 
of  ardent  Goethe- scholars  must  be  done  before  this 
great  book  can  be  written.  Even  then  Professor 
Diintzer's  Life  will  continue  to  have  its  value.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  great  worth  at  present  as 
one  of  the  needful  forerunners  of  the  ideal  Life. 

Professor  Diintzer  is  the  veteran  of  Goethe  study 
in  Germany.  Jests  about  the  voluminousness  of  his 
writings  and  the  minuteness  of  his  criticism  are  not  in- 
frequent But  I  do  not  think  that  the  persons  who 
jest  can  really  be  aware  of  the  great  services  of  the 
man.  All  his  life  he  has  toiled  faithfully  to  disperse 
the  mist  of  hearsay,  of  perverse  interpretation,  of 
slanderous  error,  which  clung  round  the  memory  of 
Goethe.  We  now  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  light, 
and  we  too  often  foi^t  to  what  diligence,  to  what 
self-abnegation,  we  owe  our  privilege.  Assuredly  no 
one  will  speak  of  Diintzer  without  great  respect  and 
gratitude,  who  is  thoroughly  intent  on  gaining  some 
insight  into  that  vast  and  profoundly  interesting  sub- 
ject, so  lightly  dismissed  by  us  as  we  pass  from  one  to 
another  the  word  Goethe.  No  man  has  done  so  much 
to  clear  away  difficulties  as  Diintzer.  He  has  a  keen 
sense  of  the  importance  of  accuracy  even  in  apparently 
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insignificant  details  ;  he  knows  that  all  affairs  are 
locked  and  fitted  together.  There  is  hardly  any 
great  man  who  has  been  abused  with  such  malignity 
as  Goethe.  Lovers  of  his  great  poetry  and  great 
thoughts  have  felt  how  grievous  it  would  be  if  the 
charges  laid  to  his  door  were  true.  Those  who  have 
begun  to  ransack  the  sources  for  exact  evidence,  who 
have  been  at  a  loss  for  some  connecting  link,  who 
have  despaired  beneath  the  mass  of  matter  to  be  sifted, 
know  what  importance  Professor  Duntzer's  details  may 
assume,  and  are  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe  has  long  filled  an 
honourable  place  in  men's  esteem,  and  will  ever  do  so. 
It  is  a  generous  book,  it  makes  allowances,  and  does  not 
judge  the  great  Poet  with  tea-table  criticism.  If  we 
cannot  help  finding  it  unsatisfactory  nowadays,  let  us 
not  forget  that  we  owe  that  largely  to  Mr.  Lewes  him- 
self: he  has  educated  us  into  disparagement.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  book  is  unsatisfactory.  Mr. 
Lewes's  main  work  on  it  was  done  a  long  time  ago, 
when  comparatively  few  of  Goethe's  letters  were  printed. 
And  the  revision  mentioned  in  the  preface  of  1875  was 
not  a  thorough,  adequate  revision.  No  one  can  fail 
to  observe,  moreover,  that  the  book  is  not  only  a  Life 
of  Goethe,  but  a  compendium  of  small  essays  of  not 
much  value,  and  debates  with  the  imaginary  stiff-necked 
reader  who  will  not  judge  Goethe  as  Mr.  Lewes  desires, 
and  discussion  of  points  lately  settled  beyond  dispute, 
such  as  the  date  of  Werther,  and  the  part  of  Mari- 
anne von  Willemer  in  the  Westostlicher  Divan.  Were 
these  superfluities  omitted,  but  a  small  book  of  narrative, 
of  actual  Mittluilungy  would  remain.  And  in  that 
small  book  much  that  is  inaccurate  will  be  noted. 

Professor  Duntzer  may  well  be  content  to  leave  his 
book  to  the  verdict  of  the  many  earnest  students  of 
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Goethe,  who  desire  precision  and  fulness  of  detail,  who 
want  a  book  to  refer  to  and  find  in.  **  No  student  of 
Goethe,"  writes  Professor  Dowden,*  "can  afford  to 
neglect  Diintzer ;  no  fair-minded  person  can  view  the 
book  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  respect  and 
gratitude.  Here  is  a  map  provided  with  the  aid  of 
which  we  can  go  over  the  ground  for  ourselves  and 
possess  a  sense  of  security — a  map  which  enables  us 
at  any  point  of  the  perplexing  expedition  to  find  our 
bearings,  if  we  only  have  a  little  patience,  and  to 
ascertain  precisely  what  lies  before  us  and  what  be- 
hind." In  other  words.  Professor  Duntzer  has  written 
for  those  who  mean  to  take  Goethe  gravely,  and  in  their 
judgment  he  will  find  his  reward.  And  perhaps 
many  not  disposed  to  take  Goethe  gravely  hitherto, 
will  find  their  hearts  changed  towards  him  when  they 
read  how  well  he  lived — not  the  life  of  a  god  in 
01)rmpus,  as  is  often  absurdly  said,  but  the  common- 
place life  of  daily  duty, — how  good  he  was  to  his  friends, 
how  diligent  in  a  round  of  tiresome  labours  alien  to 
his  nature,  how  compassionate  to  the  suffering  and  the 
poor,  how  free  from  bitterness  towards  the  foes  without, 
how  implacable  towards  the  baffling  foes  within. 

In  translating  this  Book  I  have  endeavoured  to 
transmute  and  fuse  the  German  sentences  into  English. 
If  I  have  failed  in  places,  I  must  ask  the  indulgence 
which  I  should  now  give  to  another,  knowing  as  I  do 
the  great  difficulty  of  resisting  the  influence  of  the 
foreign  style.  Sometimes  having  examined  the  sources, 
I  have  added  little  touches  that  belong  to  the  subject, 
and  that  seem  to  me  to  give  interest  and  colour.  I 
have,  of  course,  been  scrupulous  not  to  make  any  state- 
ment which  does  not  agree  with  the  Author's  views. 
Most  of  my  information  is  indeed  drawn  from  his  very 
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useful  books.  With  his  aid  I  have  detected  and  set 
right  several  small  errors  of  detail,  and  I  owe  him 
sincere  thanks  for  the  patience  and  courtesy  with  which 
he  replied  to  my  not  infrequently  mistaken  objections. 
The  headings  of  chapters,  and  of  sections  in  some 
chapters,  are  my  work.  The  footnotes  and  references 
were  b^^n  for  my  own  benefit,  and  it  then  occurred 
to  me  that  they  would  increase  the  value  of  the  book 
in  England  and  America,  as  we  have  hitherto  not 
possessed  any  work  on  Goethe's  life  containing  fre- 
quent reference  to  his  Letters.  Indeed,  I  hope  that 
this  translation  is  the  beginning  of  some  exact  Goethe- 
scholarship  among  us. 

It  must  also  be  mentioned  that  I  have  frequently 
translated  direct  from  the  letters  of  Goethe  instead  of 
translating  from  Professor  Duntzer's  paraphrase,  and 
have  thus,  I  think,  added  to  the  clearness  of  the  narrative. 
As  this  is  the  sole  book  of  minute  reference  to  Goethe's 
life  accessible  to  English  and  American  readers,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  sometimes  to  change  allusions  into 
direct  statements ;  and  I  have  continually  laboured  to 
introduce  precise  mention  of  date  and  place. 

I  owe  thanks  to  the  Reverend  Oscar  Krahmer  of 
Dublin  for  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  some  difficult 
words;  to  Professor  Mahaffy  for  clearing  up  some 
puzzles,  and  for  acute  criticism  of  some  proof-sheets  with 
their  Germanisms  ;  and  to  Professor  Dowden  for  reading 
nearly  all  the  proofs,  for  kindly  assistance  on  very  many 
occasions,  and  for  the  support  of  unflagging  sympathy. 
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AUTHOR'S    PREFACE. 

To  a  man  so  great,  and  complete,  and  sufficient  to 
himself  as  Goethe,  moulded  on  lines  so  large  and 
generous,  justice  in  the  highest  sense  can  be  done  only 
by  one  of  equal  gifts.  Only  an  equal  can  realise  by 
S3rmpathy  the  mysterious  and  powerful  impubes  that 
animate  such  a  being,  can  accompany  him  in  spirit 
through  the  struggles  of  his  development,  track  in 
imagination  the  perplexed  paths  by  which  he  draws 
towards  his  perfect  ideal ;  only  an  equal  can  enter  into 
the  soul,  the  self-formative,  enjoying,  thinking,  warring, 
wrestling,  inner  man  ;  estimate  aright  now  the  success 
and  now  the  failure ;  and  at  the  end  sum  up  the 
perfect  account  of  the  whole  existence. 

But  love  too  can  do  much  She  lends  that  pene- 
trating sagacity  which  knows  no  rest  until  the  informing 
spiritual  presence  of  the  great  dead  is  plainly  felt ;  nor 
is  love's  blameless  partiality  blind  to  those  weaknesses 
and  faults,  inseparable  from  all  human  greatness — as 
small  mishaps  chequer  every  victory.  There  is  indeed 
no  man  who  must  not  with  reverence  shrink  from  the 
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task  of  depicting  such  a  mighty  figure  as  the  creator  of 
Faust,  had  not  a  kindly  destiny  willed  that,  beside  his 
own  set  confessions  and  the  many  radiations  of  his 
spirit  in  Art, — so  diverse,  so  full  of  significance — there 
is  preserved  to  us  a  vast  number  of  original  communi- 
cations— both  epistolary  and  of  other  kinds — written 
by  the  poet  and  by  those  who  knew  him.  With  the 
aid  of  these  we  can  follow  him  almost  step  by  step  in 
the  important  crises — can  obtain  exact  insight  into  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  life. 

But  the  delver  of  this  unvalued  treasure  must  use 
the  most  diligent  care.  Often,  indeed,  secure  interpre- 
tation and  full  illumination  is  possible  only  to  one  who 
already  possesses  fresh  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
main  course  of  Goethe's  life  and  dealings  with  men. 

Goethe  has  himself  given  to  the  world  a  minute 
account  of  his  first  six  and  twenty  years.  All  rivalry 
of  this  exquisite  book  is  vain.  Yet  here  is  really  but 
an  apparent  difficulty  for  the  biographer.  For  there 
is  no  question  of  rivalry.  The  old  man's  beautiful  and 
animated  story  of  his  youth  is  composed  of  Dichtung 
and  Wahrheit  —  of  Poetry  and  Truth  marvellously 
woven.  The  general  delineation  corresponds  with  the 
actual  fact  But  many  of  the  particular  details  have 
been  moved  from  their  places  for  the  sake  of  artistic 
grouping,  and  again,  details  for  the  completion  of 
episodes  and  scenes  have  been  supplied  by  imagina- 
tion when  memory  and  other  sources  failed.  Accord- 
ingly, while  Goethe's  biographer  will,  from  time  to  time, 
refer  his  readers  to  the  presentation  of  things  in  Dich- 
tung und  Wahrheit,  because  this  presentation  is  univer- 
sally known,  and  after  it  other  men's  work  is  bathos, 
it  should  be  understood — without  prejudice  to  the 
beautiful  ideal  vision  of  the  past  that  Goethe  saw  from 
the  serene  heights  of  his  wise  old  age — that  the  main 
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duty  of  the  narrator  of  the  poet's  early  manhood  is  to 
help  exact  truth  to  her  rights,  and  that  chiefly  by 
skilful  use  of  the  disclosures  of  recent  years.  In 
Goethe's  time  it  was  not  possible  to  arrange  facts  in 
their  correct  order,  or  to  throw  upon  them  the  light 
now  known  to  be  the  true  one. 

We  have  hitherto  lacked  a  Life  of  Goethe  which, 
carefully  sifting  the  vast  masses  of  material,  shall 
indicate  simply  and  clearly  the  nodal  centres  of  his 
development  as  a  man  and  a  poet ;  indicate  the  rela- 
tions and  circumstances  that  conditioned  development ; 
be  perspicuous,  and  yet  omit  nothing  of  importance ; 
and,  moreover,  call  attention  to  the  point  of  union 
whence  all  the  diverging  lines  of  aspiration  and  of 
action  proceed  ;  to  the  traits  of  character  everywhere 
manifest,  the  noble  magnanimity,  the  deep  sense  of 
duty,  the  steadfast  faith  in  the  care  of  a  Higher  Power, 
the  restless  unwearied  activity,  and  the  inward  impul- 
sion towards  a  complete  culture.  Especially  has  the 
period  terminated  by  the  final  breach  with  Charlotte 
von  Stein  (i  749-1 789)  waited  for  adequate  treatment 
The  after-time  is  easier  to  deal  with.  After  following 
Goethe  so  far,  the  reader  possesses  knowledge  enough 
of  that  wonderful  nature,  fulfilling  its  being,  as  it  were, 
of  necessity,  to  read  a  general  sketch  of  the  rest  of  his 
Life  with  profit  Still  it  is  hardly  needful  to  repeat  the 
warning,  that  all  the  several  threads — the  warp  in  the 
woof  of  this  marvellous  existence — and  not  least  the 
thread  of  Domestic  Life,  must  be  followed  up  with 
extreme  care. 

In  the  book  here  laid  before  the  reader  Goethe's 
literary  works  are  noticed  as  golden  fruit  that  grew 
and  ripened  on  the  profuse  and  splendid  tree,  his  life, 
but  there  is  no  attempt  to  fix  their  artistic  value,  or 
measure  their  spiritual  contents  by  analysis.     As  for 
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his  scientific  labours,  only  their  importance  as  part  of 
Goethe's  activity  and  culture,  and  their  place  in  the 
growth  of  science,  can  be  indicated. 

The  illustrations  present  persons  and  places  as 
they  actually  were  ;  and  they  can  be  relied  on.  This 
merit  above  all  others  I  have  sought  to  make  a 
characteristic  of  my  account  of  Goethe's  life  ;  I  re- 
nounce all  colour  which  does  not  belong  to  the  thing 
portrayed. 
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A  SMALL  Selection  from  the  Works  op  most  iifPORTANCE 
TO  the  Student  or  Goethe's  Biography. 

1.  Der  junge  Goethe^  Hirzel,  Leipzig,   1875.     3  Vols.     Collection  of 

Goethe's  Letters  and  Writixigs  from  1764  to  1776. 

2.  Loeper's  Briefe  Goeth/s  an  Sophie  von  La  Roche  und  Bettina  Bren- 

tanoy  Hertz,  Berlin,  1879. 

3.  LoepePs  edition   of  Dicktung  und   Wahrheit»     4    Vols.     Part  of 

Hempel's  Goethe,     Sold  separate  if  desired. 

4.  Diintzer*s  Erlauterung  of  Dkhhtng  und  Wahrheit^  Wartig,  Leipzig, 

1881. 

5.  Diintzer's   Goethe  und  Karl  August   1776-1805.     2   Vols.     Dyk, 

Leipzig,  1 86 1  - 1 865.  Minute  chronicle  of  Goethe*s  Life,  embodying 
quotations  from  a  large  number  of  original  authorities. 

6.  SchoU's  Goethe s  Briefi  an  Frau  von  Stein,     First  edition,  3  Vols. 
*    1848-51.     New  edition  by  Fielitz,  Vol.  L,  RUtten  und  Loening, 

Frankfurt,  1883. 

7.  Briefwechsel  rwischen   Goethe  und  KnebeL      %  Vols.      Brockhaus, 

Leipzig,  185 1. 

8.  Goeih^s   Briefe.     3    Vols. — the  third    in    two  parts.     Allgemeine 

Deutsche  Verlagsanstalt,  Berlin,  1856-1865.  A  collection  of  all 
the  letters  that  could  be  printed  without  infringement  of  copyright 
arranged  simply  in  order  of  date.     Very  valuable. 

9.  Goethe*s  Briefe  aus  der  Schweit.     (The  excursion  of  1779.) 

I  a  Duntzer's  edition  of  the  Italidmsche  Reise,     HempePs  Goethe^  xxxv. 

11.  Biedermann's  edition  of  the  Tag-  und  Jahres-hefte^  Hempel's  Goethe^ 

xxiii. 

12.  Strehlke's  edition  of  the  Campagne  in  Franhreieh,  I792>  and  of  the 

Belagerung  von  Afaint^  I793-  Hempel's  Goethe,  xxv.  See  also 
Hiifier's  notes  on  the  Campagne  in  Frankreich  in  the  Goethe-Jahr- 
bueh  Band,  iv. 

13.  Stiehlke's  edition  of  the  Reise  in  die  Schweit,  1797,  and  the  Reise  am 

Rheiny  1814,  1815.     Hempel's  Goethe,  xxtL 

14.  Vollmer's  edition  of  the  Briefwechsd  twischen  Schitter  und  Goethe. 

4th  Ed.  enlaiged.     2  Vols.     Cotta,  1881-82. 

15.  Briefwechsel  des   Grossherxogs   Carl  August  mil  Goethe,      2  Vols. 

Braumilller,  Vienna,  1873. 

16.  Sulpit  Boisserie.     2  Vols.     Cotta,  1862. 

17.  Creizenach's  second  edition  of  the  Briefwechsel  twischen  Goethe  und 

Marianne  von  PViUemer.     Cotta,  1878. 

18.  Briefwechsel  zwischen  Goethe  und  Zelter,     6  Vols.     Berlin,  1883.4. 
19-  ^^tmum^Gesprdche  mil  Goethe.    3  Vols.    3d  Ed.    Brockhaus,  1868. 
20.  Goethe's  C/nterhaltungen  mil  Muller.     Cotta,  187a 
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The  above  twenty  books  may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the 
thorough  student  of  the  events  of  Goethe's  life.  After  them  should  be 
procured  Goethe's  Letters  to  K.  W.  Gottling,  Miinchen,  1880;  to  N. 
Meyer,  Leipdg,  1856;  to  Schultz,  Leipzig,  1853;  to  Soret,  Stut^art, 
1877  ;  to  Augustevon  Stolberg,  Leipzig,  1881  ;  to  Voigt,  Leipzig,  1868  ; 
to  Wolf,  Berlin,  1868 ;  to  Fritz  Schlosser,  Stuttgart,  1877  ;  to  the  Frau 
Rath,  Leipzig,  1871 ;  to  the  brothers  Humboldt,  Leipdg,  1876.  A 
valuable  guide  through  the  maze  of  Goethe's  letters  is  Strehlke's  Verzeich- 
nissy  2  Vols.,  Hempel,  Berlin,  1882-84.  Of  solid  value  are  Diintzer's 
FrauenbihUr^  Cotta,  1852  ;  his  Charlotte  von  Sinn,  2  Vols.,  Cotta,  1874; 
his  Schiller  und  Goethe^  Cotta,  1859  ;  his  series  of  Erlduterungen  to  the 
German  classics,  published  at  moderate  prices  by  Wartig,  Leipzig; 
Goedeke's  Grundrist  gur  Geschichte  der  daUschen  Literatur  ;  Keil's  edition 
of  Godh^s  Tagebuch  1 776-1 782,  Leipzig,  1875  \  ^<1  Herbst's  Goetlu  in 
Wetzlar,  Gotha,  1 88 1.  AU  public  libraries  should  take  the  admirable 
Goethe 'Jahrbuch.  Four  Vols,  are  published;  VoL  V.  will  appear  in 
March  1884. 

I  do  not  venture  on  any  attempt  to  select  from  the  vast  literature  in 
German  which  is  concerned  with  the  iEsthetic  study  of  Goethe's  Life  and 
Writings,  except  to  mention  one  book  of  very  great  worth,  Hettner's 
Literaturgeschichte  des  iV*^  Jahrhundarts,  Let  those  turn  to  Hettner  to 
whom  at  present  Wilhelm  Meister  is  a  puzzle,  as  Hamlet  was  a  puzzle 
until  Wilhelm  found  the  key. 

Mr.  Oscar  Browning's  article,  "Goethe,"  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopadia  Britannica  is  a  truthful,  able,  and  interesting  account  of  its  subject. 
This  article  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  Essays  display  more  accurate  Goethe- 
scholarship  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  writers  in  English  that  I  know 
of.  For  the  Minchen  Herzlieb  episode,  read  Mr.  Andrew  Hamilton's 
paper  in  the  Contemporary  for  January  1 876.  Of  course,  every  student  who 
desires  aid  toward  really  understanding  Goethe  has  read  Carlyle's  essays, 
and  Emerson's  Goethe,  or  the  Man  of  Letters,  and  has  carefully  gleaned 
those  fine  observations  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  scattered  here  and 
there  in  his  poetry  and  prose.  Some  French  writers  of  excellence  on 
Goethe  are  MM.  Theophile  Cart,  Paul  Bourget,  Paul  SUpfer,  and 
Edmond  Scherer. 

It  would  take  a  large  volume  to  give  an  account  of  the  Goethe-litera- 
ture of  the  world,  a  couple  of  pages  cannot  contain  it  However,  the 
reader  who  uses  the  books  above  mentioned  will  go  (Hi  for  himself,  and 
throughout  the  pages  of  the  Translation  before  him  he  will  find  many 
other  references,  each  serviceable  in  its  place. 
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THE  LIFE   OF  GOETHE. 

BOOK   I. 
BOYHOOD   UNDER  HIS   FATHER'S   ROOF. 

CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  WOLFGANG'S  BIRTH  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  HIS 
GRANDMOTHER. 

1749-1754. 

In  the  old  ''  free  elective  and  commercial  City  of  the  Empire,"  / 
Frankfurt-am-Main,  was  bom,  on  the  28th  of  August  1749, 1 
at  the  stroke  of  noon,  the  boy  whose  name  was  to  be  her' 
chief  glory.     The  sun  in  the  sign  of  the  Virgin  at  its  highest 
diurnal  altitude,  Jupiter  and  Venus  dominant,  was  a  £aiyourable 
conjunction  which  the  great  poet  notes  in  his  autobiography — 
we  think  of  Herder,  who,  bom  into  a  straitened  life,  saw 
destiny  in  being  bom  at  midnight. 

It  was  a  good  time  and  place  to  be  bom.     Just  before  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  of  the  Illumination 
{Aufklanmg) ;  in  the  moming  dawn  of  German  poetry — ^for 
in  1749  the  first  five  cantos  of  the  Messias  came  out,  and 
Lessing  and  Wieland,  who,  at  the  same  time  as  Klopstock,  and 
with  like  strivings,  were  tlie  beginners  of  a  new  time  in  the 
literature  of  our  Fatherland,  were  then  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  development     And  what  German  dty  offered  a  more 
rich  and  varied  life,  more  fireedom  for  growth,  a  more  agi- 
tated intellectual  air,  a  more  lively  concourse  of  distinguished 
strangers,  than  this  Imperial  City,  lying  so  close  to  the  noblest  \ 
German  river  on  its  tributary  Main  ?    Still,  as  Goethe  sadly   \ 
notes,^  she,  like  most  of  her  sisters,  was  ''  decaying  in  and 
*  Goethe's  TagAuch^  Dec  7,  1777.— Tr. 
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with  her  privileges."  Thorough  depravity  prevailed  not  among  \ 

the   nobility  alone;    the   burgher  city -councillors   too  were  r 

tainted  with  the  greed  for  power,  the  greed  for  gold,  and  the 
evil  passions  of  such  parentage ;  even  to  the  lower  ranks  the  I 

corrupted  manners  were  now  spreading.     How  well  for  our  f 

poet  that  his  father's  house  was  islanded  safe  from  the  infec-  ^ 

tion,  an  abode  of  noble  discipline,  of  austere  dignity. 

Goethe's  father  was  the  son  of  Friedrich  Georg  Goethe, 
a  journeyman  tailor,  who,  leaving  Artem  on  the  Unstrut,  a 
Thuringian  river,  finally  rested  from  his  many  wanderings  in 
Frankfurt,  and  there,  in  his  thirtieth  year  (1687),  took  to  wife 
Anna  Elizabeth  Lutz,  herself  a  tailor's  daughter.  She  died 
in  1700,  and  after  five  years  of  single  life,  Friedrich  Georg 
wedded  the  widow  Cornelia  Schelhom,  owner  of  the  inn  Zum 
Wddenhof^  and  still  comely  in  her  seven  and  thirtieth  year. 
One  who  knew  this  grandfather  of  the  poet  describes  him  as 
courteous,  of  thorough  musical  attainment,  but  off  his  head 
with  pride.  The  third  and  last  child  of  this  marriage,  Johann 
Kaspar  Goethe,  the  fether  of  the  poet,  was  bom  July  27, 
17 10.  He  went  for  his  education  in  letters  to  the  grammar- 
school  (Padagogiuni)  of  Coburg.  During  this  absence  his 
father  and  elder  brother  died.  At  Leipzig  and  Giessen  he 
studied  law  with  diligence ;  then,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  was  occupied  in  the  Rdchskammergericht  at  Wetzlar ; 
finally,  at  Giessen,  won  his  Doctor  of  Laws  with  a  masterly 
dissertation.  Urged  by  a  passion  for  knowledge,  he  then 
journeyed  to  Italy;  bringing  with  him  many  works  of  art,  rich  in 
store  of  facts  and  memories,  he  then  travelled  probably  through 
France  and  Holland,  and  came  to  his  own  city.  There, 
resolved  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  her  service,  he  tried 
for  an  inferior  civic  office ;  he  would  take  it  without  salary,  if 
the  customary  balloting  might  in  his  election  be  dispensed 
with — a  distinction  which  he  thou^t  fairly  due  to  his  well- 
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Not  till  universal  peace  ^  seemed  at  hand  did  Johann 
Kaspar  b^in  to  look  about  him  in  earnest  for  a  wife  worthy 
of  him.  She  must  be  one  bright  with  the  perfect  bloom  of 
health,  fit  to  bring  forth  vigorous  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
she  must  belong  to  an  old,  not  wealthy,  burgher  family  of 

^  high  dignity.     Now  Johann  Wolfgang  Textor,  first  in  point 

of  seniority  among  the  sheriffs  and  imperial  councillors,  had 
lately — ^August  10,  1747 — been  raised  to  the  prime  dignity 
of  the  dty — the  Chief  Magistracy.  He  was  grandson  of  the 
Vinous  jurist — also  Johann  Wolfgang  Textor — ^who  had,  in 
1690,  been  summoned  to  Frankfurt  as  First  Syndic ;  he  was 

jf  son  of  Christoph  Heinrich  Textor,  Advocate  and  Councillor 

to  the  Elector  Palatine.     Since  the  chief  magistrate  was  of 

.  burgher  descent,  and  not  very  rich,  Johann  Kaspar  Goethe, 

^  now  almost  eight  and  thirty,  sought  in  marriage  his  eldest 

daughter,  Katharina  Elizabeth  Textor,  just  seventeen  on  the 

\  19th  of  February  1748. 

To  the  young  girl  it  was  part  of  the  order  of  things ;  she 
did  not  hesitate  even  at  thought  of  going  with  this  grave, 
dignified,  well-to-do  husband  to  the  house  of  his  mother, 

f  Cornelia  Goethe,  who  still,  at  eighty,  bore  the  household 

cares.  The  honoiured  widow  had  fifteen  years  before  bought 
for  herself  and  her  descendants  a  house  on  the  Hirschgraben^ 
and  an  adjoining  building  with  great  cellars,  in  which  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  the  good  wine  left  from  former  inn- 
keeping.  She  must  have  been  rich,  for  since  1744  she  had 
paid  200  florins  annual  assessment 

So  on  August  20,  1748,  Wolfgang's  father  and  mother 
were  married.     Only  two  months  before  his  son's  birth  Johann 

*  Kaspar  was  enrolled  as  burgess.  But  though  he  became  the 
Frankfurt  representative  of  one  of  the  countless  German  princes 
of  the  time,  he  did  not  enter  his  name  on  the  list  of  advocates : 
he  wished,  in  retirement,  firee  firom  business,  to  live  for  self- 
culture  and  for  his  family. 

Goethe's  £EUher  was  a  man  of  solid  learning,  of  sober  judg- 

#  ment ;  adhering  firm  to  his  will ;  stem  in  carrying  out  that 
win ;  and  passionate  in  outbreak  of  wrath  if  he  thought  himself 
wronged.  But  with  all  his  sternness  he  had  a  tender,  simple, 
pure  heart,  and  his  most  earnest  desire  was  a  happy  home, 
and  the  crown  of  children  to  honour  his  name.     Honest 

^  From  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. — ^Tr. 
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1749-54.1    BOYHOOD  UNDER  HIS  FATHER'S  ROOF.  5 

craftsmen  had  gone  before  him ;  his  grandfather,  Hans  Chris- 
tian Goethe,  had  been  a  shoeing  smith  in  Artem ;  one  of  the 
smith's  sons  had  followed  the  same  trade;  and  one  of  his 
grandsons,  a  journeyman  shoemaker,  had  since  1745  been 
striving  in  vain  for  admission  to  the  citizenship  of  Frankfurt, 
and  for  the  right  to  practise  there  as  master-shoemaker.  With 
such  prosaic  records  of  descent  Councillor  Goethe  longed  for 
a  son — always  thought  of  as  a  lawyer— of  intellectual  greatness 
to  give  the  one  thing  lacking— distinction — ^to  the  already 
wealthy  family.  And  what  a  splendid  reality  was  to  crown 
his  hope,  differing  much  indeed  from  what  he  looked  for; 
nothing  could  be  less  his  thought  than  that  he  should  give  to 
Germany — to  the  world — a  poet,  with  genius  divinely  lighting 
up  all  things,  of  undying  £une. 

Thou^  the  young  mother — hardly  more  than  a  child — 
It  wa3rs,  had  accepted  her  upright,  re- 
out  loving  him,  it  was  with  firm  reliance 
nwavering  affection  and  the  Divine  care, 
beautiful  gifb, — ^a  heart,  noble,  tender, 
nd,  interested;  healthy  naturalness  in 
ous  trust  in  God     And  none  of  these 
spoiled  or  wasted  in  a  happy  girlhood 
;  care  of  a  young  mother,  of  whom  she 
ily  twenty,  by  a  husband  eighteen  years 
y,  the  eager  animated  goings-on  in  the 
life  of  her  native  city — ^very  much  stirred  just  at  that  time — 
would  quicken  and  widen  emotions  and  sympathies,  would 
develop  character.     As  to  things  learned  in  school  and  from 
masters  indeed,  her  education  was  limited ;  music  and  singing 
alone  she  had  brought  to  considerable  proficiency.     When 
between  ten  and  eleven,  an  ecstatic  reverence  for  Kaiser  Karl 
VIL — ^handsome  and  good  and  unlucky — possessed  the  little 
maid ;  twice  the  emperor  had  to  make  a  considerable  stay  in 
Frankfurt  when  his  capital  Miinchen  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy ;  even  more  than  reverence,  a  secret  love  for  him  grew 
in  the  childish  soul,  such  close  ties  bound  him  with  her  native 
city,  he  was  crowned  by  disaster  with  such  a  wondrous  halo. 
81^  used  to  think  he  noticed  her,  especially  at  a  time  when 
he  often  came  through  the  FnedbergergassCy  where  the  Textors 
lived  in  a  castellated  house,  and  used  to  send  greetings  and 
glances  to  their  windows.     Never  to  be  forgotten  were  the 
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wild  homs  pealing  as  he  passed  her  home,  leaving  Frankfurt 
for  the  last  time.  And  when  she  learnt  the  death  of  her 
beloved  emperor, — he  died  January  20th  1745 — ^the  keenest 
sorrow  pierced  her  soul  Two  hours  every  day  till  four  weeks 
were  spent,  the  solemn  bells  tolled  remembrance  of  the  dead, 
and  their  mournful  noise  shook  her  with  terrible  throbbings. 

But  the  pain  of  the  young  soul  thus  living  in  fantasy  was 
soon  assuaged  by  warm  influences  from  an  external  world  full 
of  sunny  brightness,  for  time  brought  good  things  to  her  house. 
In  her  seventeenth  year  came  the  quite  unexpected  elevation 
of  her  father  to  the  Chief  Magistracy,  the  highest  dignity  of 
the  city.  With  her  mother  and  a  sister  Johanna  Maria  three 
years  younger  than  herself  for  companions,  her  young  life  went 
joyously  by ;  to  her  father,  a  rather  eccentric  man,  grave  and 
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middle-aged  husband,  passioDately  fond  of  teaching,  and  desir- 
ing his  wife  to  be  proficient  not  only  in  music  and  singing  but 
in  writing,  gave  the  young  thing  regular  lessons,  and  the  hours 
were  very  tedious,  she  still  felt  in  all  this  more  deeply  than 
ever  the  honest  truthftilness  of  his  great  love. 

But  what  a  star  dawned  for  Elizabeth  when  the  son  of 
her  youth  was  bom.  Named  Johann  Wolfgang  after  an  ances- 
tor of  honoured  memory ;  how  much  greater  was  this  first 
sapling  of  the  united  houses  of  Textor  and  Goethe  to  make 
the  name.  Kind  Nature  gave  the  boy  her  best  gifts.  By  his 
mother  came  above  all  that  feeling  heart,  without  whidi,  as 
after  many  years  he  himself  said  to  Lavater,^  no  man  is 
supremely  great  in  the  world  of  practice  or  in  creative  art,  and 
the  place  of  which  cannot  be  filled  by  merely  intellectual 
power.  Beaming  through  his  clear  brown  mother's  eyes  his 
spirit  like  hers  was  noble,  tender,  warm,  passionate ;  though 
like  hers  it  healed  rapidly  from  the  deepest  wounds.  By  his 
young  mother,  too,  came  his  active  imagination,  vivid  percep- 
ti<»i,  healthy  naturalness,  and  that  joyous  trust  in  God  which 
speaks  in  the  noble  words  to  Lavater,  ^  God,  to  whom  I  have 
ever  been  trae,  has  blessed  me  abundantly  in  secret **'  Like 
his  mother,  the  boy  apprehended  easily  and  quickly ;  like  her 
too  in  capacity  for  silent  enjoyment,  he  was  yet  insatiable  in 
hunger  for  ever  new  impressions.  His  genius  called  unceas- 
ingly for  fresh  experience  to  assimilate  and  to  grow  by;  and  as 
it  consumed  rapidly,  soon  exhausted  the  familiar  surroundings; 
then  a  feeling  of  limitation  made  it  yeam  for  the  enlargement 
and  invigoration  of  change.  And  yet  his  thoroughly  sensuous 
intelligence,  always  desiring  actual  vision  and  the  bodily  pre- 
sence oi  thbgs,  dung  dose  to  the  fiuniliar,  in  so  £ur  that  deep 
down  in  his  heart  lived  all  experiences  and  feelings;  only  the 
separate  and  peculiar  images  of  things  could  not  but  blur  and 
fiide  £sist  from  that  busily  mirroring  soul :  to  prevent  their  total 
disappearance  their  colours  must  be  refreshed. 

But  Wol%ang  had  part  in  die  characteristics  of  his  fether 
also,  from  whom  came  his  serious  fixedness  of  will  and  firm 
persistence  in  dcHng  what  seemed  to  him  right  to  be  done ; 
his  serene  consdousness  of  worth,  his  keen  sense  of  duty.  In 
Wolfgang,  however,  beside  all  these,  were  deep  insight  and 

*  Goedie  to  Lavater,  April  9,  1781.— T«- 
'  Goethe  to  Lavater,  October  8,  i779.^Te. 
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fiery  vehemence,  a  restless  instinctive  pressing  ever  toward 
higher  culture,  a  consciousness  that  he  was  able  to  toil  ter- 
ribly— "  Gefiihl  der  Kraft  zu  kiihnem  Fleiss,"  as  it  runs  in 
Faust — and  the  belief  that  he  was  bom  for  greatness. 

The  young  mother  poured  out  all  her  most  fervent  love 
on  the  beautiful  child,  sadly  weak  at  first  from  a  very  painful 
birth,  but  soon  getting  on  capitally,  to  the  great  joy  of  his 
parents,  who  felt  in  him  a  bond  of  nearer  union.  A  year  and 
three  months  later  the  family  wealth  was  increased  by  the 
birth  of  a  little  daughter,  named  Cornelia,  after  Grandmother 
Goethe.  This  little  sister  of  Wolfgang  had  fine  gifts,  deep 
seriousness,  penetrating  intellect,  a  loving  susceptible  soul,  and 
between  brother  and  sister  grew  a  tender  union,  which,  in  the 
years  spent  together  under  the  strict  schoolmastership  of  their 
father,  was  drawn  closer  and  closer.  The  children  often  went 
to  the  house  of  their  grandparents  Textor,  where  the  fine 
garden  was  a  real  blessing  to  them,  or  to  the  new  home  of 
their  mother's  younger  sister,  Johanna  Maria,  married  since  the 
end  of  175 1  to  the  druggist  Melber.  At  no  other  houses 
were  they  familiar  visitors.  With  the  half-brother  of  their 
father.  Alderman  Hermann  Jakob  Goethe,  there  was  no  very 
animated  intercourse :  still  he  was  godfather  at  the  christening 
of  Wolfgang's  young  brother,  November  27,  1752.  In  the 
same  year  the  master-shoemakers  were  excited  almost  to  in- 
surrection at  thought  of  the  admission  to  their  rank  of  the 
already-mentioned  journeyman,  Christof  Justus  Goethe ;  the 
refiractory  masters  were  put  under  arrest,  and  Christof  Justus 
was  at  last  successful  in  January  1753. 
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the  child,  not  yet  five  years  old;  still  it  was  of  great  importance 
in  shai^ng  the  home-life  of  the  future. 

Only  the  prospect  of  rebuilding  had  enabled  Rath  Goethe 
to  put  up  with  the  ^oom,  the  odd  comers,  the  irregularity  of 
his  house ;  there  was  not  even  room  enough  in  it,  the  com- 
panion house  being  let  to  a  law-student  named  Clauer,  son  of 
a  former  Keeper  of  the  Town  Archives.  The  children  had 
generally  been  kept  in  the  family  sitting-rooms,  during  summer 
weather  they  were  allowed  to  stay  in  the  Garden-Room  on  the 
second  story,  above  the  courtyard  It  was  a  great  delight  to 
Wolfgang  to  look  from  this  room  across  the  town  gardens  and 
walls  into  the  distance  of  the  level  country  spreading  down  the 
Main  towards  Hochst,  to  watch  from  these  western  windows 
the  ever  new  glory  of  the  sunsets ;  yet  the  delight  was  mixed 
with  loneliness  and  yearning  at  sight  of  the  merry  play,  the 
free  coming  and  going  of  children,  or  the  laughing,  talking 
groups  of  older  people  in  the  gardens  from  which  he  was  shut 
out  However,  his  fiather  had  a  vineyard  near  the  Friedberger- 
thar^  to  which  he  sometimes  permitted  his  son  to  accompany 
him ;  there,  at  about  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  was  present  at  the 
jo3rous  ings^ering  of  the  grapes.  The  design  of  the  rebuild- 
ing was  now  caiefiiUy  thought  over,  and  all  distant  preparations 
for  it  were  made,  but  there  could  be  no  real  beginning  until 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  expected  in  September  (1754). 

Wol^mg's  frither,  who  observed  his  easy  grasp  of  knowledge 
with  great  joy,  put  him  early  in  harness,  and  tried  even  to 
make  play-hours  bring  fresh  store  of  knowledge.  When,  by  the 
frither's  urgency  and  the  boy's  natural  bent,  the  difficulties  of 
learning  to  read  were  conquered,  lesson  books  in  rhyme  were 
introduced ;  a  geography,  the  rhymes  in  which,  barbaxous,  and 
therefore  amusing,  were  most  easily  fixed  in  mind,  and  Cel- 
larius's  LaHnitatis  Liber  memorialise  On  these  and  other 
exercises  of  memory  there  was  strict  insistance.  Also  with 
especial  pleasure  the  father  related  to  the  eager,  precocious 
boy,  from  the  history  of  his  mother-city,  much  which  was  con- 
nected with  existing  buildings,  customs,  and  names.  But 
Wolfgang  listened  with  far  greater  tension  of  mterest  and  ex- 
citement to  the  stories  of  his  mother,  who,  with  her  kindly 
sympathy  and  vivid  imagination,  quite  carried  him  away. 
How  she  did  rejoice  when  his  wide  open  eyes  glowed  with 
earnest  sympathy,  when  his  breast  throbbed  to  the  great  heart- 
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beats,  and  his  parted  lips  were  eloquent  with  unspoken  emotion 
and  foreboding.  Thus  his  mother  was  the  first  educator  of 
the  inventive,  plastic  poet -power  which  dwelt  within  him. 
And  the  popular  chap-books  too,  on  unsized  paper,  which  he 
could  get  for  a  few  kreutzers  at  the  bookstalls  near  the  cathedral, 
had  even  at  that  early  time  a  fructifying  effect  on  his  busy 
imagination. 

There  was  in  the  Frankfurt  blood  a  great  delight  in  the 
old  traditional  festivities  which  ushered  in  the  half-yearly  fairs, 
and  in  the  picturesque  various  activity  of  the  fairs  themselves. 
Even  grave  Councillor  Goethe,  to  whom  from  his  youth  these 
had  been  familiar  splendours,  could  not  restrain  the  children 
from  a  full  enjoyment  of  them,  and  this  especially  because 
Grandfather  Textor,  as  Chief  Magistrate,  had  always  to  take  a 
distinguished  part  in  them.  Goethe,  only  a  few  years  before 
his  death,  recalled  with  delight  how  he  and  his  sister  gave 
money,  and  bread-and-butter,  and  coloured  eggs,  to  the  masked 
Three  Kings  at  the  Star-singing,  to  the  Shrove  Tuesday  singers, 
and  to  those  who  announced  the  coming  of  the  swallows ;  and 
he  thought,  too,  of  the  autumnal  harvest  festival,  which,  at  a 
later  time,  was  merely  a  religious  ceremony.  Of  delightful 
festivals  without  the  town,  in  which  the  children  took  part  fh)m 
a  very  early  age,  he  names  the  Shepherd  Festival  at  the  Grind- 
bruftfun^  and  the  so-called  Cow-dance  on  Pentecost  Tuesday  at 
the  Ffingsiweidey  which  last  was  forbidden  in  1 7 58.  So  the  year 
in  its  coiurse  brought  the  children  many  a  merrymaking  within 
or  without  the  old  Imperial  City. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FROM  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  GOETHES*  HOUSE  TO  THE 
OUTBREAK  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR. 

1755.  175^ 

On  the  6th  of  March  i755»  ^  months  after  the  birth  of  his 
second  daughter,  Rath  Goethe  handed  in  to  the  Town  Council 
a  plan  of  his  proposed  rebuilding ;  a  week  later  he  gave  notice 
that,  in  order  to  build  according  to  this  plan,  he  would  throw 
down  and  build  afresh  that  companion  house  to  the  north 
which  has  been  mentioned  before.     There  was  some  hesita- 
tion about  permitting  this  portion  of  the  building,  which  would 
thus  be  completely  new,  to  have,  like  the  old  main-house,  a 
projecting  second  story,  so  the  final  decision  of  the  Council 
was  not  made  known  till  the  25th  of  April     Immediately  the 
neighbour  house  was  thrown  down,  and  the  foundation  of  the 
new  building  laid  in  the  old  cellar.     The  comer-stone  was 
placed  by  little  Wolfgang,  clad  as  a  mason,  a  trowel  in  his 
hand,  the  master  stone-mason  by  his  side  directing.     Props 
were  put  against  the  main  house,  the  gable  wall  on  the  ground 
floor  was  to  be  renewed,  part  of  the  old  roof  was  taken  off. 
The  building  gave  all  kinds  of  fim  to  the  children.     But  since, 
in  spite  of  all  defensive  erections,  the  rain  would  come  through 
the  breach  in  the  roof  until  even  the  beds  were  drenched,  it 
was  necessary  to  send  the  children  to  live  elsewhere,  with  their 
grandparents,  or  with  cheery  Aunt  Johanna,  and  for  lessons 
they  must  go  to  school     This  absence  from  home  meant, 
especially  to  the  boy,  greater  freedom,  and  he  used  it  to  make 
a  wider  survey  of  the  city. 

In  accordimce  with  the  modem  taste  the  house  was  to  be 
made  comely  without  as  within.     In  place  of  small  round 
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windows  came  larger,  with  clear  glass  panes,  then  a  special 
adornment     The  front  wall  was  quite  changed,  square  red 
sandstone  slabs  were  used  for  sills,  etc,  of  the  hall  door,  and 
of  the  six  windows  on  the  ground  floor;  on  the  windows  of 
the  upper  story  these  slabs  were  imitated  by  painting  the 
plaster.     And  the  windows  of  this  first  row  were  protected 
with  the  cage-lattices  at  that  time  usual,  curving  el^antly  out- 
wards.    At  the  top  of  the  hall  door 
— the  hall   door  was  now  placed 
midway  along  the  firont  of  the  house 
— was  a  small  window  with  a  pro- 
jecting lattice  adorned  by  cunning 
smith-work;    beside    flowers   and 
parrots   there  was  a    crown,  and  " 
beneath  it  the  initials  of  the  master 
of  the  house.     Above  this,  on  the 
keystone,  was  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Imperial  Councillor,  which  he 
also  wore  as  a  seal ;  the  upper  half, 
like  that  of  the  Textor  family,  had       ^^  ^  cctof  Ann.on»he 
a  man  visible  to  the  knee,  ready  Coetim' Home, 

for  combat,  brandishing  a  drawn 

sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  neck-scarf  flying;  below 
was  a  beam  slanting  from  right  to  left  downwards;  set  on 
this  beam  were  three  lyres  lying  obliquely  lengthwise  one 
after  another.  This  lower  part  of  the  coat  of  arms  perhaps 
connects  with  that  Friedrich  Georg  Goethe,  who  cared  for 
dignified  appearances,  and  who  was  such  a  lover  of  music 
Wolfgang,  when  a  Leipzig  student,  thought  so  little  of  the 
three  lyres,  that  instead  of  them  he  introduced  commonplace 
shields  in  a  coat  of  arms  which  was  attached  to  a  landscape 
of  his  own  etching,  dedicated  to  his  father. 

At  present  his  father  was  in  the  best  spirits,  all  had  gone 
so  well  To  Wolfgang  was  given,  all  for  himself,  a  com- 
fortable, large  room,  looking  out  on  the  street  on  the  third 
story  next  the  roof;  yet  the  opposite  houses  were  so  high  that 
the  sun  rose  late  to  the  child  Now  earnest  study  was  to 
make  up  for  delay  and  interrupted  lessons.  To  the  Young 
Latin  Scholar  of  Cellarius  was  added  a  book  by  John  Amos 
Comenius,  Orbis  Smsualium  Pictus^  or  The  Visible  Worlds  the 
picture-book  of  the  time  with  the  German  and  Latin  names 
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for  everything  of  land,  or  sea,  or  air;  and  perhaps  at  this  time 
were  undertaken  a  few  of  the  two  hundred  Useful,  Amusing, 
ank  Remarkable  Narratives  and  Discourses  from  the  Most  Cele- 
brated Greek  and  Latin  Authors  to  be  found  in  Heidegger's 
Acerra  Philologica,  "  Merian's  Folio  Bible  with  pictures,  and 
Gottfried's  Historical  Chronicle  with  Merian's  copperplates," 
also  came  at  this  time  into  the  hands  of  the  eager  boy. 

And  the  work  of  arranging  the  household  treasures,  which 
was  purposely  protracted,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  children 
in  many  ways.  First,  their  father's  large  collection  of  books 
was  divided  between  his  study  on  the  second  story  and  a 
room  on  the  third  story ;  then  the  pictures,  in  dark  frames 
striped  with  gold,  were  hung  in  a  precise  order  in  the  room 
with  three  windows  occupying  the  middle  place  on  the  second 
story;  the  views  from  Rome,  the  geographical  sheets,  etc, 
found  a  place  on  the  walls  of  corridors  and  passages;  art 
objects  of  many  kinds — chief  among  which  were  those  from 
Venice,  the  splendid  specimens  of  glass-work,  the  model  of 
a  gondola,  the  bronzes,  and  the  weapons — ^were,  with  almost 
painful  carefulness,  placed  on  the  shelves  intended  for  them 

The  ingathering  of  the  grapes  was  hardly  over  when  the 
world  was  horror-stricken  by  tidings  of  the  mighty  earthquake, 
during  which,  on  the  ist  of  November  1755,  a  great  part  of 
Lisbon  was  swallowed,  and  a  vast  tract  of  land  and  sea  rocked 
to  and  fro.     All  the  pulpits  zealously  improved  the  terrible 
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They  were  taught  to  go  to  church  regularly,  to  know  the 
Lutheran  Catechism.  But  ecclesiastical  omceptions  did  not 
deaye  to  Goethe's  soul;  to  him  they  were  merely  acquired 
formulas,  of  which  he  made  such  use  as  one  makes  of  any 
traditional  theories;  within  him  lived  the  idea  of  an  all- 
gracious  and  alt-wise  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  to 
whom  revernice  must  draw  nigh  by  a  way  purer  and  more 
sfnritual  than  any  words ;  an  indication  is  the  thank-offering, 
charmingly  described  by  Goethe  himself,  offered  as  the  first 
morning  sunshine  fell  across  his  chamber. 

The  first  Christmas  in  the  new  house  was  near  when  the 
youngest  little  daughter,  only  fifteen  months  old,  died  (1755). 
However  the  stricken  parents  might  sorrow,  the  children's 
Christmas  should  not  lack  its  brightness;  the  puppet-show, 
first  given  by  their  grandmother,  and  produced  under  the 
direction  of  their  mother  two  years  before^  was  repeated  now 
in  a  way  suitable  to  their  more  advanced  age,  in  a  company 
of  others  as  old  as  themselves.  The  audience  sat  in  Wolf- 
gang's room ;  the  stage  filled  the  doorway  of  the  adjoining 
room.  This  representation  interested  the  boy  so  much,  that 
he  did  not  rest  until  he  had  penetrated  the  mystery.  He  soon 
found  where  the  little  figures  of  the  puppet-show  were  kept, 
and  then  persuaded  his  mother  to  give  them  over  to  him,  with 
the  book  of  words  and  the  theatre.  In  the  puppet-show  story 
of  WUhdm  Metstef^s  Lehrfahre^  most  of  the  details,  even  as  to 
die  composition  of  scenes  and  acts,  are  a  firee  transfer  firom 
Goethe's  own  boy-life. 

These  eiq)eriences  of  a  childish  theatre,  which  found  more 
fiam>ur  with  his  mother  than  with  his  fitther,  had  their  value 
in  training  his  dramatic  faculty.  But  parallel  to  them,  a 
regular  sdhooling  ran  its  accustomed  course;  for  his  fiither 
in^sted  on  the  £aistest  possible  acquisition  of  the  parts  of 
education  dependent  on  memory  alone,  and  tried  constantly 
to  add  to  Wolfgang's  knowledge  even  in  his  play-hours.  An 
earnest  desne  to  know  all  about  the  various  lands  of  the  earth 
and  their  peoples  was  encouraged  in  every  way.  He  had 
already  some  acquaintance  with  the  more  modem  German 
poets,  which  stood  calf-bound  on  his  father's  shelves, — Flem- 
ing, Besser,  Canitz,  Drollinger,  Haller,  Hagedom,  Gellert, 
Creutz;  in  them  he  learnt  to  read — he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  read  them — such  is  his  own  account     On  the  same 
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shelves  he  found  Neukirch's  rhymed  translation  of  Teltmaque^ 
— even  in  such  a  disguise  the  tale  did  the  child  good, — ^and 
Kopp's  translation  of  his  father's  favourite  poet,  Tasso.  The 
first  seven  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses^  in  a  translation  pub- 
lished in  Numberg  in  1698,  with  engravmgs  by  Sandrart,  fell 
into  his  hands.  Besides  the  popular  chap-books  on  unsized 
paper,  among  which  without  doubt  occurred  that  of  Faust^ 
he  devoured  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Schnabel's  Insel  Felsenburg, 
Certainly  now-a-days  nobody  would  let  the  last-named  into 
a  child's  hands ;  but  the  people  of  that  time  did  not  as  we  do 
fear  injury  to  a  young  mind  in  the  simple  naming  of  natural 
things.  Wolfgang  also  came  to  know  the  travels  of  the  great 
circumnavigator  and  admiral,  Lord  Anson,  a  translation  of 
which  into  German  had  been  published  in  1749.  Thus  from 
many  sources  the  boy  drew  ridi  nourishment ;  he  was  training 
early  to  that  restless  activity  which  was  to  possess  him  to 
the  end. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR. 
1757,  1758- 

Very  soon  the  peaceful  quiet,  in  which  seven  happy  years  of 
Wolfgang's  life  had  passed,  should  give  place  to  the  clangour 
of  a  war  not  to  cease  until  seven  more  years  were  gone,  a  war 
sundering  native  city,  and  even  family,  into  two  almost  hostile 
camps.     Grandfather  Textor,  who  had  supported  the  canopy 
over  the  Emperor  and  received  from  the  Empress  a  golden 
chain,  stood  with  the  larger  part  of  the  council  on  the  Imperial 
side;  CouncQlor  Goethe  and  the  burghers  were  for  Prussia. 
Alas!  Vienna  influence  had  gained  over  the  governing  body  in 
Frankfurt ;  while  its  people  desired  the  neutrality,  which  was 
in  accordance  with  Frederick's  wishes,  and  by  which  the  town 
would  be  spared  not  only  the  contribution  of  soldiers  to  the 
Imperial  cause,  but  the  march  through  of  French  reinforce- 
ments.    Each  man  in  high  office  looked  for  an  ample  share 
of  £ivours  from  the  Emperor, — from  the  "  rebellious "  King 
of  Prussia  what  could  be  hoped !     On  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  the  Council  immediately  forbade  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  political  pamphlets ;  and  required  that  "  every  one 
should  attend  to  his  business  and  calling,  withholding  himself 
from  discussion  and  pronouncing  opinions."    This  was  meant 
to  bridle  in  the  citizens  with  their  Prussian  leanings,  but  it  only 
made  the  general  mood  more  bitter,  without  restraining  it  from 
e3q)ression.     Frankfurt  booksellers,  despite  the  Council,  pub- 
lished praises  of  the  heroic  Prussian  King  whom  they  honoured. 
Wol^ang  too  was  full  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  he  could  ill  bear 
Ae  angry  censure  of  Frederick,  which  he  heard  every  Sunday 
at  dinner  in  his  grandfather^s  house ;  heard  not  only  from  his 
grandfiither  but  from  his  grandfather's  new  son-in-law.  Pastor 
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Starck.^     To  hear  these  hostile  things  said,  and  to  be  com- 
pelled to  sit  without  answering  was  hard,  nearly  all  the  pleasure 
was  gone  from  the  Sundays  which  had  hitherto  been  so  enjoy- 
able ;  but  he  relieved  his  feelings  by  speaking  to  his  father  ! 
praises   of  Frederick  more   ardent  than  ever.     With  great                  ; 
delight  he  copied  out  the  war-songs  of  the  day,  and  he  enjoyed                 4 
still  more  the  satirical  rhymes  about  the  Emperor,  which,  dull                  \ 
as  they  were,  made  a  vivid  impression  on  hinL     That  a  whole 
league  of  nations  arose  against  Frederick,  made  the  sympathy 
of  the  enthusiastic  boy  the  more  irresistible,  and  when  there 
was  news  of  victory,  his  rapture  rose  the  higher  to  think  of 
the  odds  overcome.     Alas !  Kollin  followed  close  on  Prague. - 
Beside  his  father's  zealous  instruction  Wolfgang  began  to 
have  some  schooling  away  from  home  with  other  children. 
At  a  later  time  he,  perhaps  by  his  father's  desire,  selected  for                 i 
preservation  a  number  of  exercises  then  written  which  he                 ] 
labelled  Jugtndarbeiten   {Labores  juveniles).      Of  these   the                  j 
earliest,  belonging  to  January  1757,  are  short  themes,  com- 
posed in  German,  then  translated  into  Latin.    These  "  exercitia                 \ 
privata^^  which  are  quite  childish  in  their  style  and  have 
several  posirive  mistakes,  must  be  altogether  Wolfgang's  own.                J 
To  the  same  January  belongs  the  first  of  three  conversations                 ] 
written  in  German  and  then  turned  into  Latin.     These  also 
can  hardly  have  originated  with  the  father,  they  seem  too  light                 ' 
and  humorous  for  the  stem  serious  man,  they  correspond  well 
to  the  character  of  the  lively  boy.     The  first  in  order,  which                 j 
is  probably  the  earliest,  is  the  happy  turning  of  a  real  incident                 i 
Wolfgang,  when  his  father  went  to  the  cellar  for  wine,  had                 1 
wished  to  go  too ;  he  wanted  to  see  once  more  the  foundation-                j 
stone  laid  two  years  ago.     His  ^her  prescribed  to  him  as  a                I 
theme  the  development  of  a  conversation  about  this,  and  he 
was  then  to  make  Latin  of  it  \  the  final  fair  copy  has  come 
down  to  us.     Wolfgang  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  knowledge.     Thus  he  pressed  into  service 
Horace's  fable  of  the  Town  and  Country  Mouse,  the  story  of 
which  he  had  read  in  the  rhymes  of  Drollinger;  he  also  brought               4^ 
in  Damasippus,  the  dealer  in  antiques  in  Horace ;  we  cannot 

1  Textor*s  third  daughter  had,  November  2,  1756,  married  Pastor 
Starck,  nominated  with  her  father's  aid  to  the  parishes  Niedcrrad  and 
Sachsenhausen,  soon  after  appointed  Sunday  preacher  at  St.  Katharine's. — 
Dt^NTZER.  *  Prague  on  May  6,  Kollin  on  June  r8,  1757.— Tr. 
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tell  irhert  Wol^;ang  got  this  bit  of  lore.  He  probably  over- 
heard somewhere  the  joke  of  calling  very  good  wine  "  theo- 
logical wine "  founded  on  the  word-play  "  vinum  amsuiare" 
"  vinum  amsistoriale,"  Great  skill  in  the  turnings  and  bright 
playfidness  are  displayed  in  this  dialogue.  The  second  and 
third  cannot  be  of  much  later  date.  In  one  the  father  will 
not  hear  of  his  son's  making  animals  of  wax ;  the  small  artist 
may  praise  to  the  skies  the  work  of  his  hands ;  the  father  can 
see  nothing  but  childish  nonsense,  it  is  wasting  good  wax ;  the 
figures  prove  one  thing  at  any  rate,  that  their  maker  does  not 
know  beauty  from  ugliness.  When  the  son  expresses  a  wish 
to  be  taught,  the  reply  is  that  his  eyes  must  grow  a  little  older 
first  In  the  third  dialogue,  Wolfgang  and  Maximilian  enter ; 
it  is  doubtful  who  is  meant  by  the  latter  name.  There  was  a 
Friedrich  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Sheriff  and  BUrgermeister 
Moors,  who  lived  near  the  Goethes,  but  if  it  were  this  boy,  a 
younger  brother  of  his,  bom  on  the  same  day  with  Wolfgang, 
would  hardly  have  been  left  out  Wolfgang  had  wished  to 
come  some  time  before  the  Latin  lesson  which  they  both  re- 
ceived at  Maximilian's  home,  but  alas  I  he  has  been  delayed  in 
laying  the  dinner-table  and  in  other  preparations  for  a  visit 
Maximilian  thinks  it  strange  that  his  friend  is  not  invited  to 
this  entertainment  by  his  parents,  but,  as  a  dutiful  son,  Wolf- 
gang refuses  to  consider  the  matter  closely.  Maximilian  will 
hear  nothing  of  all  the  devices  proposed  by  Wolfgang  for  pass- 
ing the  time  before  the  lesson-hour.  He  cannot  bring  himself 
to  peruse  the  Praxis  dedinoHonum  et  amjugationum  of  Speccius 
nor  the  Orbis  pictus  of  Comenius ;  even  an  edition  of  the  last- 
named  in  four  languages  with  the  German,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  names  of  thmgs,  is  without  charm  to  him.  He  pro- 
poses fencmg  or  wrestling;  Wolfgang,  half  firom  childish  caprice, 
half  from  fear  of  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  master,  rejects  his 
proposals,  and  here  the  conversation  ceases.  What  pleasant 
peeps  into  that  home-life  1  It  may  be  noted  that  in  his  German 
composition  the  boy  has  in  mind  the  introduction  of  certain 
Latin  idioms.  In  our  bundle  of  manuscript  we  see  too  that 
his  father  often  dictated  suitable  stories  of  the  time  for  trans- 
lation into  Latin ;  but  indeed  Wolfgang  of  his  own  accord  did 
exercises  of  all  kinds.  Further,  we  find  a  number  of  so-called 
^^ Siechschriftm^  firom  the  29th  March  1757  to  March  1758, 
in  which  Wolfgang  competed  with  a  pretty  large  number — 
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sometimes  twenty-four — of  his  own  age,  about  twice  a  month, 
for  a  prize  in  handwriting,  under  the  guidance  of  the  regular 
teacher  of  languages — probably  of  the  "German  school, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  master,"  Schirmer,  who  was  very 
popular  in  Frankfurt  The  judgment  of  the  handwriting,  fall- 
ing to  each  of  the  parents  in  turn,  came  one  time  to  Sheriff 
and  Biirgermeister  von  Olenschlager.  Wolfgang  was  first  only 
once,  but  generally  his  copy  was  among  the  best.  We  give 
here  the  subscription  to  one,  where  he  has  written  his  name 
in  full  From  the  Schirmer  above  menrioned  he  probably 
had  lessons  in  German  and  arithmetic  Goethe  himself  says 
that  in  rhetorical  things,  Chrien  and  the  like,  he  was  best, 
though  he  often  had  to  stand  down  for  mistakes  in  grammar. 


.f^ 


"^/-^^^M/Jw^ 


iff^  Mr.^ 


Facsimile  z.  From  H.  Weismaxm's  Aus  Gotthet  Kntibtntiit, 

* 

By  this  time  the  grim  shadow  of  the  war  had  fallen  across  the 
Imperial  City.     Frankfurt  was  summoned  to  produce  its  con- 
tingent of  seven  district  companies.     The  little  army  encamped  , 
on  the  6th  June  on  the  great  Fischerfeld  before  the  AlUr- 
Jidligenthor  (  "  Gate  of  All  Saints  ") ;  it  remamed  here  four 
weeks;    thence  it  marched  through  Frankfurt  and  Sachsen- 
hausen  to  the  army  of  the  Empire,  and  did  not  return  till 
peace  had  been  made.     Beside  this  military  spectacle  Wolf- 
gang several  times  saw  the  march  through  to  which  French              ^ 
battalions,  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Emperor,  were  entitled.    There  \ 
was  great  joy  among  all  the  friends  of  Prussia  in  the  short 
days  of  November  (1757),  when  at  Rossbach  the  French  and 
Imperial  troops  were  disgracefully  beatea      A  month    later 
the  splendid  victory  of  the  Prussians  at  Leuthen  (Dec  5th, 
i7S7)»  was  followed  by  the  capitulation  of  Breslau. 
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Rath  Goethe's  life  was  very  happy  just  then.  In  March 
1757  ^d  been  bom  a  little  daughter  whose  beauty  and 
sweetness  won  Wol%ang  completely.  The  two  elder  children 
grew  and  thrived,  though  Cornelia  was  somewhat  tried  by  her 
father's  teaching  mania.  By  this  time  the  Councillor  had 
begun  Italian  with  his  daughter,  that  beloved  language  in 
^ich  he  had,  with  the  aid  of  an  Italian  master  of  languages, 
even  written  the  earUer  portions  of  an  account  of  his  travels. 
Wol%ang  had  to  commit  to  memory  his  Cellarius  in  the 
room  where,  under  their  father's  tutorship,  his  sister  was  get- 
ting her  first  Italian  lessons:  it  must  have  been  winter,  else 
the  boy  could  have  stayed  in  his  chamber  next  the  roof  As 
he  used  soon  to  know  the  portion  of  Cellarius  appointed,  he 
had  time  to  listen  over  the  top  of  his  book,  and  very  quickly 
obtained  some  grasp  of  Italian,  yet  he  made  no  very  extended 
advance,  though  he  used  with  his  sister  to  learn  the  tasks  set  her. 

Their  mother  was  a  model  of  a  bright,  busy,  loyal  Ger- 
man wife  and  matron;  she  shared  with  heartfelt  S3anpathy 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  each  of  her  fstmliy  circle ;  still  there 
was  special  delight  and  pride  in  the  glance  which  rested  on 
her  Wolfgang  who  was  growing  up  so  well.  She  was  akeady 
rather  intimate  with  the  devout  Susanna  Katharina  von 
Klettenberg,  who  however,  had  not  yet  joined  the  Moravian 
community.  Fraiilein  Klettenberg  was  niece  of  the  wife  of 
Frau  Goethe's  great-uncle,  Major  and  Town-Commandant 
Johann  Nicolaus  Textor.  To  the  cheery  natural  tone  of 
feeling  of  Goethe's  mother,  the  pietistic  tendency  was  some- 
thing quite  alien,  though  she  had  been  habituated  to  its  note 
in  the  hymn  phraseology  of  the  day.  We  give  here  her 
contribution  to  a  Fraiilein  von  Bellersheim's  Album,  on  the 
plan  of  which  Bogatzky's  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Children  of 
God  was  drawn  up.  Beside  Frau  Goethe,  other  people  be- 
longing to  the  Klettenberg  circle  have  made  entries,  mostly 
in  tfie  years  1752-1754. 

Spring  1758  saw  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house  at 
last  complete.  On  May  i  the  Councillor  had  various  things 
which  were  only  m  his  way  publicly  sold,  among  them  some 
woodwork,  the  old  Gerdms^  three  house-clocks,  a  violin,  an 
ebony  German  flute— these  musical  instruments  were  probably 
left  by  his  father — a  number  of  law-books,  of  books  on  practice, 
and  historical  books.     So  Wolfgang  had  experience  of  an 
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auction  in  the  house  of  his  parents,  at  which  he  had  to  bear  a 
hand  and  help  his  father. 

Wolfgang  had  in  March  begun  to  translate  some  exercises 
which  the  Conrector  of  the  Gymnasium  had  set  to  several  head- 
class  boys  for  imitation  of  the  historian  Justinus.  Dating 
from  his  birth-month,  August,  we  find  ^^  Morning  good-wishes  y' 


Facsimile  2.  Entry  in  an  album,  by  Goethe's  Motber,  here  for  the  first  time  printed 
from  the  original  in  the  Hirzel  "  Goethe  Collection"  in  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Leipzig. 

of  each  day,  which  Wolfgang  himself  had  "  thought  out  and 
wished  for  dearest  father."  They  are  in  German  only,  until 
the  14th,  then  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  Latin  and  German, 
from  the  i8th  to  the  20th  Greek  takes  the  place  of  Latin,  ^ 

after  the  20th  Latin  holds  its  own  to  the  end.     The  Greek  ^ 

is  written  without  accents,  and  is  evidently  the  production  ' 

of  a  mere  beginner.  One  of  the  German  "  sentences  "  is  a 
hexameter.  A  little  further,  on  a  new  page,  we  find  seven 
''JVaw  Good' Wishes,''  all  in  three  tongues,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German.     Here    the    Greek  is  generally  accented,  but  has  ^ 

mistakes  in  spelling  and   grammar.     Farther  on,    we    nieet  \ 

Ilosea,  chapter  vi.  verse  i,  in  German,    French,    Latin,  and  j 

Greek;    there  are  mistakes  in  the  rendering  into  the  two  j 

latter  languages.     Perhaps  they  had  only  just  been  received  j 

into  the  regular  course  of  instruction  when  these  translations  I 

were  made.     Finally,    the  manuscript  has   a  "  Guide  to  the  ' 
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German-Hebrew  Language**  (rather  ^^Handwriting^y  an  indi- 
cation that  the  boy  had  perhaps  at  this  time  overcome  his 
dislike  of  the  ''  chosen  people."  But  instruction  in  German 
was  not  foigottea  It  was  a  delight  to  his  &ther  to  see 
Wolfgang  read  the  most  instructive  poets  of  his  library,  though 
f  to  himself  their  rhymes  had  not  the  charm  of  the  Italian.     The 

absence  of  rh3ane  in  Ellopstock's  Messias  made  that  poem  a 
torture  to  him.  How  the  Bavarian  Agent  Schneider  smuggled 
in  thb  poem ;  how  the  children  revelled  in  it,  particularly  in 
the  Dream  of  Portia,  even  more  in  the  gruesome  dialogue 
between  Satan  and  Adramelech ;   how  their  recital  of  this 

^  dialogue  was  near  causing  a  dreadful  accident ;  and  how  after 

this  a  stricter  veto  than  ever  banished  the  offending  Messias^ 

^  is  generally  known  from  Goethe's  own  narrative. 

The  winter  evenings  were  usefully  spent  Rath  Goethe 
disapproved  of  cards  and  other  round  games ;  as  entertain- 
ment he  had  an  instructive  book  read  aloud ;  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  read  to  the  end,  however  tedious  the  children 
found  it,  for  his  maxim  was  ^  Always  finish  what  you  have 
begun."      The    serious  man  carried  out  with  unwavering 

^  decision  everything  which  seemed  to  him  beneficial.    Thus 

he  himself  gave  the  children  lessons  in  dancing,  to  which  he 
would  play  some  air  on  z.  flUte  douce  in  three-quarter  time. 
But  however  his  many  whims  and  hobbies  plagued  them,  the 
children  had  a  reverential  attachment  for  one  so  earnestly 
intent  on  their  welfare.     Their  fullest  love  and  desire  indeed 

^  was  towards  their  young  mother,  who  laughed  and  rejoiced 

with  them,  taking  life  so  cheerily.  What  a  charm  her 
presence  breathes  in  Hermann  und  Dorothea ;  where  too  the 

^  Host  of  the  Golden  Lion  has  some  touches  of  Councillor 

Goethe. 

Intimate  as  the  Goethes  were  with  so  many  well-to^o 
families,  the  children  had  no  lack  of  companionship  of  equal 
age.  Here  Wolfgang  was  prominent,  his  great  talents,  the 
skill  inherited  from  his  mother  to  delight  willing  listeners  with 

^  exciting  stories,  and  a  certain  air  of  distinction,  gave  him 

mastery  even  over  boys  older  than  himsel£  "We  were 
always  the  lacke3rs,"  said  the  elder  Moors,  the  neighbour  and 
friend  of  Wolfgang  whom  we  already  know,  in  after  years  to 
the  Frau  Rath.  And  when  his  mother  once  represented  to 
Wolfgang  how  he  distinguished  himself  among  his  companions 
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by  the  upright  carriage  inherited  from  his  father  and  by  a 
certain  dignity,  it  is  said  that  he  replied  :  ^*  he  might  make  a 
beginning  with  that ;  later  on  he  would  distinguish  himself  in 
everything."  Another  time,  it  is  related,  he  called  on  the  stars 
propitious  to  him  for  their  aid,  adding  a  little  later  that  what 
suflficed  for  other  people  would  not  suflfice  for  him.  We  must 
picture  the  boy  in  the  Sunday  suit  described  by  Goethe  him- 
self, with  hair  curled  and  powdered,  with  locks  standing  out 
well  from  his  head,  hat  under  arm,  sword  at  side,  a  long 
silken  ribbon  running  through  the  bow  at  its  hilt,  great  silver 
buckles  on  his  shoes,  fine  cotton  stockings,  black  serge 
breeches  and  some  pretty  coat  and  waistcoat.  We  would  not 
guarantee  that  these  last  were  the  coat  of  green  barracan  with 
gold  facings  and  the  waistcoat  of  gold  brocade  described  in 
the  child's  tale  7%^  JVtw  Fan's,  He  does  not  himself 
mention  the  hair  bag  which  he  wore  according  to  the  not  very 
reliable  account  of  Bettina  von  Amim.  Bettina  sends  him  on 
visits  to  acquaintances  in  dress-coat,  silk  stockings  and  shoes, 
only  when  at  home  wearing  siutout,  long  trousers,  and  boots. 
All  clothes  were  made  at  home ;  his  father  would  not  take  a 
man-servant  who  did  not  understand  tailoring. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Wolfgang  paid  visits  to  his  young 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  many  other  meetings  too,  both  for 
schooling  and  for  play.  Among  them,  we  know,  were  the 
two  neighbour  boys  Moors ;  the  second  son  of  Olenschlager, 
bom  1751, — his  elder  brother  was  deaf  and  dumb; — ^and  a 
boy  called  Hiisgen,  four  years  older  than  Wolfgang.  Also 
with  Karl  Allesina  von  Schweitzer,  the  son  of  a  rich  trader,  he 
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Wol^ang  was  of  coarse  always  on  die  Pnissian  side.  Goethe 
mentions  these ''  Partdungen^  GtfechU  und  Schldge  ^  ('^ftctions, 
fights,  and  blows'^  as  dosely  connected  with  the  annonry 
which  he,  with  the  help  of  a  servant,  had  stocked  for  thdr 
dramas  azid  tragedies.  But  indeed  the  drilling  of  the  Frankfiirt 
contingent,  and  the  marching  through  of  French  battalions, 
wouldhave  excited  the  boys  to  play  at  soldiers. .  The  dreadful 
battles  of  Zomdoif  (August  aStiiy  175^)9  9Jid  of  Hochkirchen 
(Oct  i4thy  175S},  stirred  the  young  souls :  they  little  thought 
how  soon  their  own  dty  would  be  a  station  for  French 
troops.  It  was  Goethe's  grandfather  Textor  who  conducted 
the  negotiations  with  Vienna  attendant  on  this. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FROM   THE   ENTRY   OF   FRENCH   TROOPS   INTO   FRANKFURT- 
AM-MAIN   TO  THEIR   DEPARTURE. 

1759-1762. 

The  festivities  of  New  Year's  Day,  1759,  had  been 
cheerily  celebrated.  At  noon  on  January  2d,  7000  French 
soldiers  entered  Frankfurt,  under  a  plea  of  a  march  through, 
to  which  only  one  battalion  at  a  time  was  entitled.  They 
overpowered  first  the  Guard  at  the  Affenthor  in  Sachsen- 
hausen,  then  Major  and  Town-Commandant  Textor,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Constable  Guard  at  the  Bomhdm  Gate,  then 
the  Guard  itself;  finally  the  main  Guard  within  the  town. 
Thus  by  concerted  treachery  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
Imperial  city  (though  now  her  Emperor's  ally),  entered  into 
possession  for  the  first  time.  The  severe  burden  of  quartering 
soldiers  fell  on  the  citizens.  Councillor  Goethe  had  to  give 
up  his  ground  fioor,  so  handsome,  the  earliest  furnished  part 
of  the  house,  to  King's  Lieutenant  Thorane,  from  Mouans, 
near  Grasse  in  Provence.  Personally  this  man  was  kind- 
hearted,  highly  cultivated,  a  lover  of  art ;  but  as  an  officer  his 
action  was  based  on  the  theory,  that  citizens  are  to  receive 
with  contented  mind  any  insults  which  it  may  please  officers 
their  lords  to  inflict  And  the  Frankfurt  Town  Council  was 
not  strong  enough  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
betrayed  city  was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  acquired  by  con- 
quest Councillor  Goethe,  a  good  Frankfurter,  who  cursed 
the  French  and  those  who  let  them  in,  was  galled  by  constant 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  he  was  no  longer  master  in  his  own 
house.  With  his  troubled  spirit,  he  could  not  continue  to  give 
to  the  teaching  and  culture  of  hb  Wolfgang  the  loving  careful- 
ness of  earlier  years.     Wolfgang  had  lost  his  dear  room  at 
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the  top  of  the  house,  for  Thorane  had  appropriated  it  as  a 
stadio  for  Frankfurt  painters,  from  whom  he  ordered  a  set  of 
l»ctures  to  adorn  the  castle  of  his  brother.  In  the  first  fort- 
night of  this  hated  occupancy  occurred  the  death  of  Wolf- 
gang's long-ailing  brother,  Hermann  Jakob,  in  his  seventh 
year;  there  had  been  no  very  close  bond  between  the 
brothers.  With  the  beginning  year  had  been  found  a  special 
master  of  the  ancient  languages  in  Scherbius,  at  a  later  time 
to  play  an  absurd  part  as  the  butt  of  the  Frankfiirt  Lokalposse, 
At  the  end  of  that  manuscript  mentioned  above  (pi  22)  are 
some  passages  for  exercise  in  Greek  and  Latin  dictated  by  this 
Sdierbius.     The  Greek  b  still  very  fisitdty. 

The  stirring  doings  at  home  and  the  excited  militaiy 
liveliness  of  the  city  were  a  great  delight  to  the  bright  boy;  his 
regret  that  these  enemies  of  Frederick  were  masters  of  Frank- 
furt forgot  itself  in  careless  light-heartedness  the  more  easily 
as  he  gained  greater  freedom  thereby.  His  mother  tried  to 
accommodate  herself  to  these  changed  circumstances,  which 
had  their  extreme  unpleasantness  for  her  too— circumstances, 
the  blame  of  which  was  laid  by  so  many,  including  her 
husband,  on  the  shoulders  of  her  father — and  she  strove  after 
her  ftshion  to  mould  them  into  something  tolerable.  From 
Diene,  the  interpreter  lodged  in  the  house,  she  got  lessons  in 
the  to  her  as  yet  unknown  language  of  the  unwelcome  but  so 
cheerful  and  courteous  guest&  Nor  did  her  boy  let  slip  the 
opportunity  of  improving  his  French.  The  occupation  of  his 
native  dty  was  a  new  agency  indeed  in  his  whole  culture,  as 
is  always  the  knowledge  of  a  foreign  people,  especially  one  so 
civilised  as  the  French.  Alas,  however,  the  French  gamson, 
in  which  were  many  Germans,  introduced  the  greatest  depravity 
among  aH  classes.  Though  Wolfgang  had  been  brought  up 
by  his  &ther  in  delicate  purity,  and  though  the  proud  serious- 
ness which  scares  away  inconvenient  jesting  and  unseemliness 
had  breathed  its  power  upon  him,  there  were  yet  traces  of 
the  Hg^t  life  now  surrounding  him  left  when  it  had  passed 
away. 

Hope  in  vain  was  roused  in  the  Frankfurt  partisans  of 
Prussia  by  the  approach  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
who,  collecting  his  army  at  Fulda,  marched  towards  Frankfint 
On  April  13th,  1759 — it  was  Good  Friday — the  French, 
under  Broglio  met  him  at  Bergen  and  defeated  him.     Coun- 
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cillor  Goethe,  in  order  to  welcome  the  expected  victorious  ^ 

Prussians,  had  betaken  himself  to  his  vineyard  outside  the 
Friedberger  Gate.  The  grim  disappointment  of  the  issue  sent 
him  back  to  the  city  gloomy  and  morose,  and  when  he  saw 
the  Prussian  prisoners  and  wounded  his  wrath  became  frenzy.  ^ 

In  the  evening  the  matter  came  to  a  head  in  an  outburst  of  'I 

passion  on  the  King's  Lieutenant ;  and  but  for  the  prudence  of 
his  agonised  wife,  and  of  the  interpreter,  he  would  have  been 
severely  punished.  His  mood  henceforth  was  the  bitterer 
that  he  had  thus  hardly  escaped  chastisement,  and  that  there 
was  less  hope  than  before  of  a  speedy  dislodgment  of  his 
overbearing  guests. 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  the  town,  at  any  rate  during 
the  Easter  Fair,  which  began  on  Tuesday  the  17  th  of 
April,  French  actors  played  "/jr  permission  de  Monseigneur 
k  Markchal  Due  de  Broglio  et  de  Messieurs  les  Magistrats  de  la 
ville  libre  de  Francfort^^  in  the  extemporised  theatre,  the 
Junghof  on  the  Rossmarkty  near  the  Hirschgraben  ;  and  these 
French  actors  gave  place  every  second  day  to  German  actors. 
During  former  fair-times  Wolfgang  had  been  spectator  of  not 
only  puppet-shows,  but  of  real  acting;  now  the  free  pass 
which  his  grandfather  had  secured  to  him  the  longed-for 
opportunity  of  frequently  seeing  the  French  drama.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  his  father  would  yield  to  the 
urgency  of  Wolfgang  and  his  mother,  who  laid  stress  on  the 
advantage  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  language ;  they  were 
more   likely   to   influence  Rath   Goethe  thus  than  by  any 
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noble  instinct  of  his  mother's  heart :  the  deep  tender  soul  of 
his  sister  Cornelia,  with  her  bright  intelligence.  With  thb 
sister  he  was  left  quite  alone,  when  in  August  1759,  the  sur- 
passingly fak  little  girl  who  had  been  sudi  a  delight  to  him 
died  in  the  third  year  of  her  short  life. 

He  visited  not  only  the  French  but  the  German  theatre. 
Goethe  himself  relates,  that  in  argument  with  his  fiaither  he 
appealed  to  the  good  examples  in  Lessing's  Miss  Sara 
Sampson  and  in  Dtr  Kasrfmann  von  London  (a  German 
translation  of  Lillo's  tragedy).  His  frequent  recourse  to  the 
French  theatre  had  meanwhile  another  important  issue.  At 
first,  while  he  still  understood  the  language  but  imperfectly, 
he  used  not  to  sit  out  the  representations,  but  spent  a 
considerable  time  playing  about  the  theatre  doors  with  other 
boys.  It  was  thus  that  he  made  towards  the  close  of  the 
y^^  (1759)  ^  acquaintance  of  one  boy  whom  he  had  seen 
several  tinges  on  the  stage,  a  bragging  lip-hero,  who  brought 
him  bdiind  the  scenes*^  There,  when  dress  was  being  changed 
<x  assumed,  he  saw  much  that  was  unseemly,  and  oft^  indeed 
improper  behaviour. 

An  important  aid  in  culture  was  the  intercourse  with  the 
painters  employed  by  Thorane  Some  of  these  he  knew 
already,  for  his  father  had  had  dealings  with  the  native  artists 
of  Frankfurt ;  but  now  they  had  taken  up  their  position  in 
his  own  room,  idiere  he  could  be  present  not  only  during 
their  conferences  with  the  Count,  but  while  they  were  at  work. 
He  learned  a  good  deal  by  asking  and  listening ;  after  a  little 
he  even  suggested  subjects  for  pictures. 

In  the  beginning  of  1760  Rath  Goethe  complained  to  his 
fJEOher-in-law,  the  chief  magistrate,  that  Thorane,  with  his  new 
pictures,  was  taking  every  room  in  the  house ;  but  it  was  no 
lig^  matter  to  order  off  a  king's  lieutenant,  and  nothing  was 
done.  A  christening-feast  of  the  Pastor  Starck  saw  new  com- 
plaining rise  to  a  violent  war  of  words  between  Rath  Goethe  and 
the  chief  magistrate ;  it  is  said  that  the  former  in  his  passion 
cursed  the  gold  ifbk^  Textor  got  for  treachery,  and  cursed 
the  men  who  had  let  in  the  French.  Then  Textor  flung  a 
knife  at  his  son-in-law,  who  drew  his  sword,  so  the  story  runs, 
and  only  with  great  difSculty  did  Frau  Textor  bring  'about 
reconciliation. 

*  Derooci.— Tr. 
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It  may  be  asked  why  Councillor  Goethe  did  not,  under 
the  present  circumstances,  send  his  son  to  the  Gymnasium  ? 
With  the  rector  Albrecht,  very  learned,  but  very  shrewish, 
proof  against  all  the  charms  of  nature  and  the  world,  he  was 
on  the  friendliest  terms.  Albrecht  was  a  declared  foe  to  all 
private  schools  and  private  tutors,  and  even  in  his  programmes 
expressed  with  his  own  peciiliar  bitterness  his  anger  against 
people  who  would  not  see  the  advantages  of  a  public 
school  But  many  there  were  at  that  time  who  thought  that 
the  Frankfurt  Gymnasium  taught  nothing  but  insolence  and 
wrongdoing;  and  as  the  rector  stood  ill  with  the  school- 
governors  above,  and  with  the  masters  beneath,  nothing  was 
done  to  remedy  the  crying  evil  So  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented Wolfgang's  father  from  entrusting  him  to  the  Gym- 
nasium  were,  first,  a  reasonable  care  for  the  boy's  moral 
purity ;  then  an  old,  at  one  time  firmly- fixed,  dislike  to  the 
Frankfurt  institution  (we  have  seen  his  own  father  send  him 
to  Coburg) ;  more  efficient  probably  than  either,  a  conviction 
that  Wolfgang's  wonderful  powers  ought  to  be  developed  by  a 
very  rapid  many-sided  training.  L 

He  had  allowed  himself  to  be  moved  only  so  far  as  to  h[ 

employ  a  Gymnasium  master  to  teach  the  ancient  languages.  f 

In  this,  however,  Latin  was  preferred  far  before  Greek ;  in 
the  latter,  Wolfgang's  utmost  skill  was  to  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment Wolfgang  seems  to  have  hardly  glanced  into  Homer. 
He  had  learned  something  of  the  great  poet  a  couple  of  years 
earlier  ;  but,  alas,  only  through  the  New  Collection  of  the  most 
remarkable  Tales  of  Travel^  brought  into  Historical  and  Geo- 
graphiccU  Sequence  and  Order^  by  a   Committee  of  Savants, 
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mged  by  his  delight  in  the  half-mythologic,  half-allegoric  after- 
peces  which  he  saw,  to  compose  something  like  them ;  and 
the  achievement  was  easy  to  his  imagination,  stimulated  by  the 
passage  of  kings'  daughters,  and  gods,  and  heroes  across  the 
stage.  It  was  perhaps  just  then  that  he  first  read  the  account 
oE  the  heathen  gods,  as  set  forth  in  the  then  current  Fanthmm 
mytkUum  of  the  Jesuit  Pomey.  Of  course  the  young  French 
braggart  let  play  a  chilling  criticism  on  this  performance  of 
Wolfgang ;  it  was  an  opportunity  of  making  well  felt  his  supe- 
riority in  knowing  the  kmguage  and  the  faultless  literature  of 
France.  One  result  of  his  improving  remarks  was,  that  Wolf- 
gang sought  to  gain  some  dear  views  on  the  three  so-called 
Unities  of  the  French  stage.  To  this  end  he  read  ComeiUe's 
Second  Disamrs  sur  la  TragidiCy  and  the  prefaces  in  which 
Ccmieille  and  Racine  have  expressed  themselves  on  their 
plays.  From  such  data  he  formed  his  concept  of  the  French 
drama,  and  even  began,  as  we  know  from  himself,  to  write  a 
piece  in  French  Alexandrines,  but  the  project  soon  lapsed. 

Reading  German  poets  constantly  meanwhile,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  an  impube  to  do  as  they  had  done  grew  with 
his  growth ;  and  it  was  the  more  imperative,  since  to  compose 
in  one's  mother-tongue  seems  so  easy.  He  mentions  the 
passion  for  making  rhymes  and  verse  which  at  private  lessons 
he  had  observed  to  be  excited  in  other  children  by  reading 
'  the  more  modem  poets  of  Germany ;  at  an  early  age  he  himself 
found  it  delightful  to  pass  from  rhetorical  to  poetic  treatment  of 
his  exercises.  Besides  the  poets  already  named,  he  was  drawn 
towards  the  so<alled  Anacreontics, — Gleim,  with  his  Versuch 
in  scherzhaften  Lkdem ;  Uz,  with  his  Lyrische  und  andere 
GtdichU;  Weisse,  with  his  ScherthafU  Ideder.  In  verse  so 
li^  and  flexible,  of  such  frigitive  import,  he  could  turn  o£f 
poems  with  great  rapidity.  Towards  sacred  poetry,  too,  his 
restless  imitative  faculty  was  applied.  *  On  the  model  of  the 
hymns  set  to  the  hymn-book  tunes  he  wrote  his  own,  and 
thought  that  they  were  at  least  as  worthy  to  be  set  and  sung 
as  thdr  prototypes.  At  the  Sunday  ga^erings  of  the  young 
friends  with  whom  he  kept  up  a  steady  intercourse,  more  and 
more  independent  of  parental  supervision,  there  was  com- 
petitive recitation  of  such  verses.  Of  course  each  thought 
his  own  lines  the  best;  but  on  one  occasion,  the  task  of 
producing  extempore  verse  bemg  imposed,  Wolf^g  reaped 
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a  harvest  of  unanimous  praise.  And  all  these  more  or  less 
happy  attempts  aided  the  development  of  his  mastery  of  words, 
of  his  general  power  of  conception. 

Before  the  early-ripe  boy  was  twelve  years  old,  it  seemed 
good  to  his  father  to  have  him  confirmed :  much  steadying  of 
character  might  be  hoped  to  result  from  the  ceremony.  The 
Sunday-preacher  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church  undertook  to 
prepare  Wolfgang.  This  man  was  looked  on  by  Rath  Goethe 
as  the  best  clergyman  of  the  city — Dr.  John  Philip  Fresenius ; 
he  died  so  soon  after  this  as  July  4th  1761.  Fresenius  laid 
great  stress  on  Oral  Confession ;  all  he  wanted,  however,  was 
an  acknowledgment  of  sin  in  general  terms  j   there  was  an  )^ 

introduction  to  the  subject  in  his  Book  for  Confession  and 
Communion,     A  gentle  spiritual  rendering  of  the  truths  of  : 

Christianity,  not  the  ossified  thing  of  standing  formulas  and 
propositions,  would  have  edified  and  elevated  the  keen  young 
mind  always  striving  after  the  real  direct  presentation  of 
things,  and  interpenetration  of  souL  But  this  dead  formula 
knowledge,  with  no  relation  to  an  actual  need,  seemed  to  him 
distasteful  and  unworthy.  So  this  early  endeavour  to  give 
the  boy  a  definite  religious  stay  through  union  with  the  Chris-  ^ 

tian  body  missed  the  mark. 

Soon  after.  Councillor  Goethe's  many  complaints  about  the 
burthen  of  quartering  imposed  on  him  had  perhaps  success,  at 
any  rate  ceased,  as  Thorane  in  June  1761  left  Frankfurt  for 
some  time.     To  be  secure  from  further  imposition,  the  Coun-  , 

cillor  had  to  make  up  his  mind  to  let  his  ground-floor.  An 
old  fHend,  the  Circle  Ambassador,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Moritz, 
from  Worms,  Director  of  Chancery  of  Solms-Rodelheim,  a 
man  who  lived  only  for  his  business,  occupied  with  his  small 
quiet  family  the  apartments  vacated  by  Thorane.  Frequently 
this  new  inmate's  younger  and  livelier  brother,  the  Danish 
Councillor  of  Legation,  Johann  Friedrich  Moritz,  likewise  a 

it  He  liked  talk- 
ies. He  belonged 
low,  who  excluded 
then  its  apostle, 
top  of  the  house, 
nee  his  late  causes 
son's  birthday,  he 
:  Council  to  aid  in 
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the  purchase  of  firewood  for  the  poor,  who  were  suffexing  much 
from  the  general  high  prices :  the  petition  was  unsuccessful 
In  this  year  (1761)  died  step-brother  Hermann  Jakob,  member 
of  the  Council  and  tin-founder,  who  too  had  been  prominently 
hostile  to  the  French;  as  he  died  childless  his  inheritance  feU 
to  Kath  Goethe. 

Lessons,  which  had  been  rather  irr^ular  during  the  last 
two  years,  were  now  resumed  with  fresh  energy  and  wider 
field.  English  was  learned  by  the  children^  with  their  father's 
earnest  approval,  in  four  weeks  torn  a  master  who  professed 
celerity.  Lessons  in  mathematics,  drawing,  the  piano,  and 
periu^  singing,  were  added  The  little  mother  could  play 
and  sing,  and  she  was  often  called  on  to  accompany  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Italian  master  of  languages  already  mentioned 
Councillor  Goethe,  whose  £ather,  as  we  know,  was  a  lover  of 
music,  liked  playing  both  lute  and  flute.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Wolfgang  made  much  progress  in  piano-playing;  perhaps 
the  ability  to  play  on  the  flute,  which  we  know  him  to  have 
had  at  Leipzig,  was  acquired  in  these  Frankfurt  days.  He 
was  now  bqrond  the  need  of  writing-lessons ; '  this  the  careful 
copying  out  of  his  poems  had  done.  That  his  exercises  in 
various  languages  might  have  more  attractive  contents,  he 
devised  the  imaginative  form  of  a  novel  which  should  consist 
of  letters  written  in  different  languages  by  several  brothers  and 
a  aster.  The  introduction  was  to  tell  how  the  life  together  at 
home  had  gone  until  the  brothers  went  out  into  the  world, 
only  the  yotmgest  remaining  with  their  sister  and  parents. 
The  sister  writes  telling  all  the  tale  of  household  and  home ; 
the  Benjamin  of  the  fiunily  adds  an  occasional  humorous  letter; 
while  the  brothers  from  the  various  places  where  they  tarry  for 
their  culture  send  home  each  an  account  of  his  journey  or 
his  abiding.  When  Wolfgang  wanted  to  give  the  sister  the 
true  girlish  note  he  thought  himself  into  the  soul  of  his  own 
sister ;  and  to  make  her  write,  telling  him  as  if  he  were  far 
away  all  about  herself  and  her  life,  must  have  been  no  small 
delight  to  the  young  poet  The  eldest  brother  in  this  novel, 
apparently  on  a  journey  for  culture  only,  tells  what  he  has  seen 
in  good  German.  The  theologian  of  die  family  writes  to  the 
&ther  in  very  formal  Latin,  with  occasionally  a  postscri(>t  in 
Greek.  To  die  brother,  who  is  a  derk  at  Hambuig,  is  given 
English ;  to  a  younger  brother  at  Marseilles,  French ;  to  a 
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musician  travelling  in  Italy,  Italian;  probably  to  the  last 
named  language  there  was  more  attention  paid  just  then; 
the  youngest — the  stay-at-home — for  his  own  peculiar  use 
had  betaken  himself  to  Jew-Germaa  Thus,  even  here,  was 
manifest  the  powerful  poetic  formative  instinct  by  which  the 
boy,  now  fast  developing  into  the  youth,  was  always  compelled. 
Of  dramatic  creation  there  is  next  to  nothing. 

Meanwhile  the  Pietists,  Herrnhuters,  and  other  Separatists, 
liad  gained  a  strong  footing  in  Frankfurt  Since  Fresenius,  the 
most  influential  clergyman  in  the  city,  had  declared  himself 
strongly  opposed  to  these  wilful  off-branchings  from  the  general 
body  of  God's  servants,  there  was  the  more  anxiety  to  know 
the  position  which  Fresenius's  successor,  Plitt,  would  take. 
Especial  subject  of  conversation  was  the  course  of  sermons 
announced  to  be  preached  by  Plitt  between  Trinity  Sunday  and 
Advent  (1762);  in  which  he  meant  to  develop  a  certain  re- 
ligious system.  Hearing  the  talk,  Wolfgang,  always  mentally 
active  and  ready  for  new  efforts,  conceived  the  notion  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  transcript  from  memory  of  these  sermons ;  he 
had  already  performed  feats  of  the  kind.  He  listened  carefully 
in  church,  and  noted  certain  hold -fast  points;  when  service 
was  over  he  hurried  home,  immediately  dictated  to  his  father's 
secretary  the  whole  sermon,  and  was  able  to  hand  it  in  before 
dinner.  His  pleasure  in  this  performance  indeed  soon  ebbed, 
for  the  sermons  had  little  to  attract  him ;  but  his  father,  whose 
maxim,  as  we  know,  was  **  Finish  what  you  have  begun,"  would 
not  have  him  break  off  until  the  course  ceased.  However 
his  transcript  shrank  continually  from  its  first  fau:  proportions, 
containing  at  last  only  the  text,  the  general  theme,  and  the 
heads. 
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sented  in  his  polyglot  novel  many  words  are  borrowed  from 
Hebrew,  Wol%ang  begged  his  ^Either  to  have  him  taught  the 
old  language  in  its  purity ;  the  Rector  of  the  Gymnasium^ 
the  Albrecht  already  mentioned,  was  the  man  for  this.  In 
spite  of  the  tiresomeness  of  reading  difficult  characters  and  of 
learning  forms  and  paradigms  by  heart,  Wolfgang  was  for  a 
long  time  kept  staunch  to  this  undertaking  by  his  teacher, 
until  at  length  impatience  hurried  him  away  from  the 
language  of  the  Old  Testament  Books  to  their  matter.  Then 
after  the  first  half-hour  he  used  regularly  to  break  out  with 
his  questions  and  doubts,  by  which  the  rector,  helpless  to 
meet  them,  became  at  lei^gth  much  troubled  However,  he 
sent  Wolfgang  to  the  great  Bible  Commentary  in  his  own 
library,  and  in  this  book  the  boy  often  buried  himself  until 
night  suiTOunded  hkn.  At  length  the  rector  even  gave  him  a 
volume  to  take  home,  that  he  might  more  at  his  ease  find 
explanation— explanation  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  left  him 
for  the  most  part  unconvmced 

He  had  been  early  used  to  do  many  commissions  for  his 
fruher.  For  instance,  he  was  employed  by  the  latter  to  make 
purchases  at  the  auction  of  the  Art  Collection  of  Baron  von 
Hackel  (died  Jan.  1760 — ^there  was  a  lawsuit  about  the  Baron's 
inheritance),  and  the  boy  had  had  to  stay  at  the  auction  from 
b^inmng  to  end  He  had  made  some  small  bids  on  his  own 
account  toa  More  tending  to  culture  than  such  a  commis- 
sion were  the  appointments  at  which  he  met  painters  and 
goldsmiths,  where  he  gained  clearer  and  more  exact  know- 
ledge of  all  that  has  to  do  with  art  We  hear  of  his  valuable 
intercourse  with  Juncker,  the  painter  of  sixty ;  how  he  learned 
much  about  jewels  and  their  setting  fix>m  fi:equent  visits  to 
the  goldsmith  Lautensack,  which  he  made  on  account  of  a 
beautiful  new  snufibox  ordered  for  hb  mother,  to  be  worn  at 
the  peace  celebration  festivities.  Ahd  he  often  went  to  the 
goldsmith  SchOll  whose  silhouette  plate  and  pantograph  inter- 
ested him.  Appended  is  one  of  the  silhouettes  then  taken. 
Often  the  boy  visited  the  great  oil-doth  fru:tory  of  the  painter 
Nothnagel,  where  he  saw  the  painting  of  flowers  of  all  kinds, 
of  landscapes  and  of  figures,  grew  fiuniliar  with  the  activity  of 
many  younger  and  older  workers,  nay  probably  at  times  used 
the  brush  himsel£ 

A  peculiar  trait  of  Goethe  connected  with  his  craving  for 
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rich  suggestion  and  living  experience,  is  his  love  of  intercourse 
with  older  men  of  ability,  though  the  idiosyncrasy  might  differ 
from  his  own,  even  to  opposition.     He 
names  three  such  men  each  with  his  * 

share  of  oddity,  but  of  sterling  value ;  J 

no  doubt  his  adhesion  to  them  was  the  ^ 

firmer  because  of  the  flattery  of  their 
peculiar  fondness,  and  their  high  expec- 
tation of  his  worth;  more  than  their  own 
children  they  loved  him,  and  each  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  in  him  the 
'  realisation  of  a  cherished  ideal.  We 
have  already  met  the  first  of  these,  the 
Sheriff  and  younger  Burgermeister  von 
Olenschlager,  "a  handsome,  agreeable, 
.^     .  „    ,,        sanguine  man,"  whose  disposition  was 

Fig.  5.  After  the  Frankfurt      ^      °      _^  j^*.         ir-  j  1 

G^denkbi&tteranGoetkt.  to  court  and  State  affairs;  and  so  he 
wanted  to  make  Wolfgang,  with  whom  he 
was  often  very  confidential,  a  fine  courtier :  any  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish oneself  as  poet  seemed  to  him  very  little  worth.  The 
two  others  were  more  repellent  natiures.  The  Polish  and  Saxon 
Aulic  Privy  Councillor,  Friedrich  Ludwig  von  Reineck,  of  an 
ancient  noble  family,  through  his  stubborn  self-will  had  fallen 
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surroundings,  and  even  by  their  loneliness ;  the  only  son,  then 
of  but  little  promise,  dave  altogether  to  his  mother.  HOsgen 
was  an  excellent  jurist,   but  being  a   Calvinist  could  not 

I  practise  as  advocate,   and  only  in  very  important  matters 

would  people  make  use  of  him   for  consultation.      Like 

b  Wolfgang's  father,  Hiisgen  hoped  to  see  the  boy  a  lawyer  yet ; 

a  trade,  he  said,  necessary  that  one  may  ddend  one's  own 
against  the  pack  of  scoundrels  called  mankind :  that  there 
may  be  some  one  to  stand  by  the  oppressed ;  and,  perhaps,  to 

'  expose  the  rascal,  though  that  is  not  always  either  easy  or 

'  profitable. 

y  But  also  intercourse  with  younger  friends,  life  spent  in  his 

wide  branching  family  and  its  large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
helped  to  stimulate  in  Wolfgang  a  fresh  joyous  power  of  sym- 
pathy. And  yet  at  this  period  (1762-3)  he  was  deep  in  the 
Bible  idyll  of  patriarchal  life,  a  whole  new  world  of  poetry  to 
him.  As  for  the  manifold  contradictions  which  he  found  in 
the  Holy  Books,  he  cleared  them  all  easily  enough  after  his 
£;ishioa  From  a  very  early  age  the  touching  story  of  Joseph 
had  a  deep  charm  for  him ;  on  subjects  drawn  from  it  he  Had 

k  already  designed  and  minutely  described  twelve  pictures,  some 

of  which  had  been  really  executed  by  friendly  painters.  Now, 
a  literary  poetic  treatment  of  the  story  hovered  before  his 
mind's  eye,  only  the  suitable  form  was  wanting,  for  the  verse 
of  the  Messias  he  thought  too  stately  and  measured.  Since  a 
distinct  portrayal  of  the  religious  life  of  the  patriarchal  time 

f  would  be  necessary,  it  seemed  to  him  of  great  importance  to 

know  the  present  customs  of  the  Jews.  The  race  had  on  a 
first  acquaintance  excited  in  him  strong  repulsion,  but  he  had 

%  long  ago  put  off  his  dislike  ;  and  he  was  not  content  tmdl  he 

j  had  not  only  visited  their  school,  but  been  present  at  a 

cuxnmicision  and  a  wedding,  and  got  a  peep  at  their  Feast  of 

!  Tabernacles.     And  he  now  had  a  friendly  greeting  for  the 

pretty  Jewish  maidens  who  on  the  Sabbath  went  to  walk  on 

!  the  Fischerfeldy  the  Coundl  havmg  ordered  that  "all  Jews 

W  and  Jewesses  should  absolutely  refiain  from  walking  on  the 

Rossmarkt^  where  ];)olite  society  took  its  exercise. 

I  By  the  3d  of  November  1762  a  provisional  peace  put  an 

I  end  to  the  war  by  sea  between  France  and  England ;  ^three 

weeks  later  Austria  and  Prussia  made  a  truce,  though  only 
within  the  bounds  of  Silesia  and  Saxony.    In  Decemb^ 
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1762  Frankfurt  was  freed  from  her  French  visitors,  who  for 
almost  foiu:  years  [since  January  1759]  had  domineered 
over  and  ill-treated  her;  who  had  thwarted  her  justice, 
scorned  her  freedom,  and  debased  her  morals.  In  the 
occupation  of  hb  native  city  by  the  talented  frivolous  neigh- 
bour race  there  had  been  much  gain  for  Wolfgang's  culture ; 
but  the  evil  air  had  at  least  blown  on  the  delicate  bloom  of 
boyish  purity,  and  if  happily  no  disease  was  the  result,  he  had 
been  saved  by  the  good  moral  discipline  of  his  father,  the 
love  of  his  mother,  the  noble  heart  of  ^e  sister  who  clung  to 
him  so  tenderly,  and  his  own  healthy  nature. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FROM  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS*  WAR  TO  WOLFGANG'S 
DEPARTURE  FOR  LEIPZIG. 

1763-1765. 

In  honour  of  the  sudden  peace  concluded  Februaiy  zsth, 
1763,  the  Frau  Rath  was  presented  with  the  snuff-box,  which 
through  Wolfgang's  unceasing  urgency  had  been  at  last 
finished ;  it  was  adorned  with  diamonds  and  an  image  of  Peace. 
In  Mardi  the  festival  music  composed  by  Capellmeister  Fischer 
was  performed ;  as  to  which  the  report  ran :  '^  The  author  of  the 
words  is  a  distinguished  poet," — ^perhaps  the  same  ''flamed 
poet  of  our  city"  who  had  supplied  the  verses  for  the 
"  ITumksgmng  and  Haroest-festwal  musici^  performed  in  the 
beginning  of  November  1762.  Our  Wolfgang  was  not 
ezdted  to  any  poetic  jubilation  by  the  long  anticipated  peace. 
To  his  heart  just  then  Uy  nearer  Ma  Joseph  of  the  Eastern 
patriarchal  time.  The  fitting  form  for  his  idea  had  been 
indicated  by  Friedrich  Karl  von  Mosefs  prose  heroic  poem, 
Damd  in  der  Lotvengrvbe  {Daniel  in  the  Uon^  Ben)  just 
published.  He  had  long  thought  out  the  details  of  his  work,  the 
fiaur  lands  in  which  the  action  lay  had  gnown  very  fiuniliar  to  him, 
and  he  now  flung  himself  eagerly  on  the  complete  development 
of  it  Bound  by  no  restraint  of  verse,  aided  by  the  external 
peacefiihiess,  even  exaltation  of  the  time,  he  moved  on  rapidly ; 
and  then  the  happy  progress  fireshened  his  ardour.  It  was, 
moreover,  his  good  fortune  that  he  had  not  to  write  down  the 
poem  himself  but  could  dictate  it  to  a  young  man  of  weak 
mind  then  living  in  the  house,  who  liked  writing  very  much. 
This  was  that  Clauer,  who  before  the  rebuilding  had  lived  in 
the  Goethes*  neighbour  house,  and  to  have  to  leave  it  had  so 
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pained  him  that  he  became  deranged.  Rath  Goethe,  interested 
in  him,  had  later  on  taken  him  in  again  :  he  acted  as  a  kind 
of  scribe.  It  is  said  that  the  youngest  sister  of  Goethe's 
mother — the  sister  who  married  Pastor  Starck — had  been 
intended  for  Clauer.  Wolfgang  made  use  of  him;  to  him 
had  probably  dictated  Plitt's  sermons.  When  Joseph  was 
happily  finished,  it  occurred  to  the  young  author  to  add  a 
number  of  such  earlier  eflforts  as  seemed  worthy  \  with  the 
whole  collection,  under  the  name  Vtrmischie  Gedichte 
{MtsceUaneous  Foems\  he  meant  next  New  Year's  day  to 
delight  his  father. 

Meanwhile  his  father  had  with  great  energy  urged  on  the 
boy's  culture,  had  even  already  begun  the  special  training  to 
the  law.  He  had  placed  in  Wolfgang's  hands  Examm  institu- 
tionum  iniperialium^  the  work — composed  in  question  and 
answer  form — of  whilom  Professor  Joachim  Hoppe  of  Danzig. 
Wolfgang  was  soon  quite  at  home  in  this  book.  Beside  this 
ran  a  diligent  study  of  the  Latin  classics,  while  Greek,  as  not 
useful  to  a  lawyer,  fell  back.  In  this  year  (1763)  probably 
began  lessons  in  fencing  and  riding;  for  this  father  would 
have  his  son  early  skilful  in  all  bodily  exercises.  Swimming, 
however,  Wolfgang  did  not  learn :  inland  Germany  then  cared 
little  for  it  His  beginnings  in  skating  too  belong  to  a  later 
time. 

Now  greater  freedom  being  yielded  to  him,  he  lived  a 
merry  life  with  his  playmates,  and  engaged  in  some  not  very 
dreadful  youthful  sallies.  Among  his  young  Frankfurt  friends 
we  find  none  of  remarkable  gifts.  The  boy  drew  gladly  to- 
wards joyous,  kindly  hearty  companions,  among  whom  he 
could  throw  off  reserve.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  met ; 
here  we  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  two  others,  who  just 
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schools,  and  who  while  still  in  the  cradle  had  been  appointed 
Councillor  by  Prince  Thum  and  Taxis.  Bom  in  Frankfurt 
two  years  before  Wolfgang,  and  having  been  long  absent  from 
his  native  city,  Crespel  was  now  in  the  later  half  of  1763 
living  there  with  his  father,  a  rich  jeweller.  Goethe's  friend- 
ship with  his  fellow-townsman  Klinger  must  have  begun  about 
this  time,  for  Goethe  in  his  last  years  referred  to  having 
played  near  the  pump  of  his  father's  house  with  Klinger,  who 
was  three  years  his  junior.  Klinger  grew  up  amid  hard  cir- 
cumstances :  his  father  having  died  early  in  the  boy's  life,  he 
had  to  earn  his  bread  for  a  time  by  manual  labour;  but  his 
talent  was  noticed  by  Professor  Zinck,  who  had  him  received 
into  the  Gymnasium^  where  hi?  progress  was  quite  correspond- 
ent to  the  great  expectations  of  him.  To  Rath  Goethe's 
home  the  general  stir  about  the  poor  young  scholar  would  be 
one  passport  of  admittance ;  another  being  that  Klinger's  father 
had  been  in  the  service  of  a  now  dead  friend  von  Lersner ; 
von  Lersner's  eldest  son  was  god&ther  to  young  Klinger. 

Of  giri  acquaintance  in  friendly  families  there  was  no  lack 
to  the  charming  bright,  gifted  boy.  His  sister  had  grown 
very  intimate  with  the  three  carefully  educated  daughters  of 
the  rich  merchant  Gerock,  all  older  than  herself;  they  enjoyed 
life  in  easy  comfort ;  the  second  seems  to  have  been  extremely 
attached  to  Wolfgang.  Then  there  were  Crespel's  two  sisters, 
also  friends  of  Cornelia ;  the  elder,  Maria  Katharina,  was  some 
days  older  than  Wolfgang ;  the  other,  Franziska  Jacobea,  more 
than  three  years  yoimger.  There  was,  too,  delightful  intimacy 
with  Charitas  Meixner  from  Worms,  who  stayed  for  her  educa- 
tion three  years  with  her  uncle.  Councillor  of  Legation  Moritz. 
Cornelia  herself,  to  whom  he  was  attached  with  the  most 
confiding  affection,  loved  natural  cheerfulness  and  a  free  open 
manner  speaking  the  real  heart  meanings;  a  cold  bearing 
emptied  of  all  feeling,  was  as  distastefril  to  her  on  one  hand 
as  frivolous  lightness  on  the  other.  No  one  could  with  deeper 
recognition  than  she  greet  and  love  the  pure  presence  of  a 
noble  soul  growing  and  opening  free  as  a  flower  to  the  air, 
and  so  her  devotion  to  her  brother  was  noble  and  comprehend- 
ingi  By  her  personal  dignity  she  ruled  the  circles  in  which  she 
moved,  though  her  features  were  not  beautiful  or  imposing;  a 
deep  regret  to  hersel£  But  her  eyes  were,  as  Goethe  says,  the 
deepest  kind,  behind  which  one  expects  the  greatest  things,  and 
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when  they  expressed  good-will  or  affection  there  was  nothing 
like  their  shining.  We  give  here  a  picture  of  her  hurriedly 
sketched  in  1773,  by  Wolfgang,  on  the  wide  margin  of  a  proof- 
sheet  of  Gotz.  The  mode  of  arranging  hair  then  customary 
makes  even  longer  the  arched  brow  with  which  she  was  herself 

so  impatient;  the  great 
likeness  to  her  brother  is 
plain,  but  the  sharp  emer- 
gence of  the  outlines  pro- 
duced by  the  head-dress, 
the  prominent  eye,  and  the 
definite  eyebrow  and  nose, 
contribute  to  give  a  certain 
strongness  to  the  counten- 
ance. 

Goethe  himself  relates, 
with  the  plainness  peculiar 
to  him,  how  he  about  this 
time  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  young 
people  of  low  social  stand- 
ing, who  misused  his  verse- 
making  powers  to  play  mis- 
chievous practical  jokes. 
He  tells  how  he  made  little 
excursions  in  this  company 
to  Hochst,  no  very  great 
distance ;  on  one  of  these 
excursions  they  introduced 
an  acquaintance  of  theirs 
to  Wolfgang,  who  asked 

Fig.  6.  After:  G^ihix  Britft  an  Ltiptigtr       his   grandfather   tO  give  tO 
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Passavant,  a  friend  ot  Goethe  in  later  life,  knew  that  the  house 
in  which  Wolfgang  met  Gretchen  was  close  to  Peter's  Church, 
which,  widi  its  large  churchyard,  was  situated  in  the  northern 
part  cf  Frankfurt 

Meanidiile  his  h&er  urged  with  unabated  vigour  his  l^al 
and  general  studies.  Probably  by  this  time  the  little  Bbjfi^ 
had  been  replaced  by  Jurisprudentia  Romano-Gtrmatiica  for- 
ensisj  written  by  the  Jena  professor,  George  Adam  Struve,  dead 
since  the  end  <d  the  seventeenth  century.  Now  again,  after 
ei^^teen  years,  Frankfurt  was  to  see  the  Election  and  Corona- 
tion of  the  German  King;  and  so  Rath  Goethe  thought  it  well 
with  his  son  to  go  over  the  daily  accounts  of  the  last  two 
Elections  and  Coronations,  in  order  to  make  clear  to  the  boy 
the  additional  capitulation  conditions  of  this  occasion,  and 
the  significance  of  this  important  Imperial  Ceremony  on  the 
idiole.  By  the  end  of  November  1763,  it  was  known  that 
the  Electoral  Assembly  was  to  begin  its  sittings  on  Januaiy 
4th,  1764,  at  the  old  place,  Frankfurt — ^not  Augsburg,  as  at 
first  arrai^ed  By  decree  of  the  Council  an  official  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  four  trumpeters  also  mounted  and  a 
guard  on  foo^  proclaimed  in  twenty-one  parts  of  the  dty — 
and  thus  of  course  near  the  Hirschgraben — this  ordinance ; — 
**  That  all  contracts  with  strangers  about  houses  within  the 
dty  should  be  void  during  the  Election  and  Coronation,  and 
that  the  said  houses  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
City  Quartering  Committee  for  the  new-comers  of  the  time." 
Heinrich  Friedrich  Moritz  had  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  left  Rath  Goethe's  first  stoiy;  it  was  now  given  to  a 
chevalier  fix>m  the  Electoral  Palatinate  who  came  in  January ; 
and  the  upper  story  was  given  to  the  Numberg  CounseDor 
Konig  of  Konigsthal,  who  did  not  come  until  February.  So 
the  fiunily  found  its  quarters  for  a  short  time  narrower  than 
even  during  the  Ftaich  occupation. 

In  order  that  his  fiatther  mig^t  hear  what  was  going  on 
Wolfgang  had  to  spend  a  great  d^  of  time  firom  home;  he  was 
even  required  to  write  litiie  themes  on  what  he  saw.  Every- 
where bustle  and  life,  especially  smce  these  days  of  splendour 
coincided  with  Shrove-Tide.  There  was  Italian  opera,  ther^  was 
French  comedy  and  German  drama,  there  were  magic  lantern 
eidnbitiinis;  every  kind  of  spectade  indeed,  beside  no  lack  of 
public  and  masked  balls.     Amid  all  this  Wol^ang  found 
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many  opportunities  of  meeting  Gretchen.  The  postponed 
electoral  assembly  began  on  the  4th  of  March ;  the  elective 
capitulation  was  settled  by  the  9th;  on  the  21st  took  place 
the  public  entry  of  the  Elector  Bishop  of  Mainz ;  three  days 
later  that  of  the  two  other  Ecclesiastical  Electors.  On  the 
26th  all  strangers  had  to  leave  the  city,  for  next  day  should  see 
the  actual  election.  Then  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  arrived 
the  insignia  of  the  kingdom ;  on  the  29th  the  late  chosen  King 
was  solemnly  received.  A  festival  of  thanksgiving  and  rejoic- 
ing on  the  I  St  of  April  was  followed  by  the  coronation  on  the 
3d.  How  on  that  evening  Wolfgang,  in  partial  disguise,  with 
Gretchen  on  his  arm,  saw  the  splendid  illumination,  is  described 
in  detail  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrhcity  and  how,  when  late  that 
night,  he  parted  from  Gretchen  at  her  door  she  for  the  first 
and  last  time  kissed  his  forehead. 

Meanwhile  it  had  been  notified  to  the  Town-Council  that 
in  the  Record  Office  (Gerichtskanzlei)  monies  had  been  pur- 
loined ;  and  that  other  underhand  work  had  been  going  on ; 
in  all  which  special  guilt  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  that  assistant 
who  had  last  year  been  appointed  at  Wolfgang's  recommenda- 
tion. When  examined,  he  revealed  how  he  had  come  to  know 
Wolfgang,  the  kind  of  company  kept  by  the  latter,  and  how  he 
passed  his  evenings.     When  all  this  was  told  to  Wolfgang's 
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ceased,  could  he  be  persuaded  out-of-doors.  According  to  his 
own  account  his  pining  lasted  long;  and  at  length  it  was  thought 
well  to  bring  into  the  house  a  friend  of  his  older  than  himself, 
who  had  until  lately  been  tutor  with  people  known  to  the 
Goethes;  the  room  next  Wolfgang's  was  given  to  him.  This 
may  have  been  a  certain  MtiUer  who  seems  to  have  been  in- 
timate with  the  family  of  Johann  Friedrich  Moritz.  Two  years 
j  later  Wolfgang  wrote  that  while  Mtiller  loved  him  he  had 

I  supported  his  weakness,  shared  his  joy,  scared  his  gloom  away.^ 

I  In  Dichtung  und  Wahrhdt  Goethe  goes  on  to  tell  how  this 

I  guardian,  by  repeating  Gretchen'S  words,  ^  I  have  alwa3rs  looked 

on  him  as  a  duld,"  brought  about  the  crisis  of  his  melancholy- 
\  fever ;  for  she  then  seemed  to  him  a  selfish  coquette — still  his 

^  heart  was  often  tortured  by  the  beloved  £uniliar  image  of  her. 

That  with  this  friend  he  went  through  the  history  of  ancient  \ 
philosophy  we  may  perhaps  take  as  matter-of-fitct  statement  of 
the  trudi;  also  that  on  long  walks  in  the  summer  woods  he 
tried  his  hand  at  sketches  of  the  landscape,  which,  though  im- 
perfect and  irr^^ular,  gave  great  pleasure  to  his  father.  Then 
his  &ther  ruled  lines  round  each  sketch,  wishing  to  compel  the 
draughtsman  to  completeness  and  thoroughness; — whereas 
Wolfgang,  who  only  cared  that  certain  things  which  he  had  seen 
should  be  represented,  had  not  in  the  least  wanted  the  pictures 
to  be  complete  or  thorough  in  themselves.  We  further  hear 
that  in  this  friend's  company  he  went  to  Hombuig  and  Elron- 
berg,  climbed  the  Feldberg,  where  the  wide  view  filled  them 
with  fresh  longing  for  the  distance ;  Wiesbaden  and  Sch¥ral- 
bach  he  also  visited ;  saw  fix>m  the  bordering  heights  for  the 
first  time  the  silver  stretches  of  the  Rhine ;  wondered  at  the 
splendours  of  Electoral  Mainz ;  and  then  home,  content  and 
calmed  and  gladdened* 

At  any  rate,  we  may  suppose  thaf  Wolfgang,  with  that  gift 
which  was  his' through  life,  recovered  fix>m  this  shock  sooner 
than  the  Autobiography  would  lead  us  to  believe.  Then, 
though  a  mysterious  whisper  may  have  run  through  Frankfurt, 
telling  with  the  usual  heightening  the  story,  how  the  dignified 
child  of  such  wonderful  precocity  had  fallen  into  bad  com- 
pany, in  which  story  a  girl  would  play  an  important  part,  still 

1  In  a  letter  written  in  French  to  Augostin  Trapp,  dated  '*  ce  2  do 
Join  1766."    Dtrjungi  Goethe,  L  15-17.— Tr. 
«  Dukiungund  Wahrhdt,  vi.  Budu— Tr. 
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this  new  thing  would,  like  every  other,  soon  grow  old    And  if  I 

many  a  spiteful  fellow  was  glad  at  Wolfgang's  calamity,  and 

the  moralisers  were  horrified  for  the  time,  still  all  must  have 

been  soon  forgotten  as  a  childish  escapade.     The  physician  i 

Senckenberg,  whose  account  of  so  many  things,  and  especially  • 

of  all  relating  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  Textor,  is  harsh  and  ^ 

biting,  has  not  a  word  to  say  of  this  Gretchen  episode.     In  a 

letter,  of  date  seven  weeks  later  than  the  painful  discovery  of 

his  secret,  we  meet  such  a  calm  composed  Wolfgang,  that  we 

cannot  believe  in  an  agitation  of  the  enduring  kind  described 

in  Dichiung  und  WahrhciL     This  letter  relates  to  2i  Junglings- 

butid  of  the  time. 

The  young  E.K.L.  Isenburg  von  Buri^  had  at  the  estate 
Neuhof  on  the  Main,  almost  three  leagues  from  Offenbach, 
founded  a  Secret  Society  (Geheimbund).  It  was  called  the 
Arcadian  Society  (Arcadische  GesellscJiaft\  after  the  Roman 
Society  {Accademia  degli  Arcadi\  of  merely  literary  purpose.  It 
was  dedicated  to  God  and  Virtue,  and  on  its  seal  was  an  Apollo 
with  lyre  and  aureole.  The  date  August  22,  1759,  assigned 
for  the  founding  of  this  society,  seems  perhaps  intentionally 
placed  too  early  ;  for  Buri  was  the  first  President  (Archon)  of 
the  Bund,  and  no  one  under  fifteen  could  be  Archoa  A 
candidate  to  be  received  into  the  Society's  membership  must 
be  over  twelve  and  of  "  the  proper  worthiness."  The  Archon 
by  himself  was  the  first  grade ;  the  three  next  were  the  Prae- 
positors  {Aufseher)y  then  the  Noble  Freemen  (edU  Frden) 
— who  must  be  of  noble  blood  and  who  had  all  the  rights 
of  the  Proctors, —  third,  the  Freemen  (Freien).  None  of 
these  grades  could  exceed  twelve  in  number.  Lowest  of  all 
was  the  grade  of  the  ordinary  members — the  Commons  (die 
Gemeinen),  with  no  limit  of  number.     At  a  later  time,  girl 
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Buii,  the  founder — tried  to  get  grown-up  men  and  men  of 
high  rank  for  his  Bund,  and  with  considerable  success; 
Prince  Ludwig,  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  five  months  older  than 
Wolfgang,  was  already  a  member.  Wolfgang  heard  much 
praise  of  the  Society  from  his  friend  von  Sdiweitzer,  who, 
under  the  name  Alexis,  was  a  Praepositor  {Aufseher)  of  the 
Bund.  Still  it  was  not  in  response  to  this  friend's  wish — 
expressed  probably  about  the  time  of  the  Gretchen  trouble — 
that  Wolfgang  joined.  The  resolve  to  do  so  was  most  likely 
due  to  his  fiuher.  After  the  Frankfrut  meeting  of  May  20th, 
1764,  Wolfgang,  tired  of  endless  delay,  applied  direct  to  the 
young  Archon.  The  letter,  dated  May  23d,  1764,  was 
dictated  to  a  scribe,  probably  Clauer,  from  whose  idiocy  no 
understanding  of  the  contents  was  to  be  feared.  The  com- 
position of  this  remarkable  letter  is  unusually  formal  Since 
Buri,  it  says,  must  be  aware  that  his  merits  have  drawn  hearts 
to  him  in  lands  more  distant  than  the  writer's,  he  cannot  be 
astonished  at  the  boldness  of  this  letter.  To  the  writer  it 
were  the  deepest  sorrow  to  be  constrained  to  silence — ^to  a  pro- 
longation of  merely  in  secret  revering  Buri's  great  qualities — 
^'  Not  one  of  those  friends  of  mine  who  know  you  thinks  that 
I  shall  be  successful  Perhaps  a  little  envy  has  somethmg  to 
do  with  this.  But  this  moment  the  very  best  reason  occurs 
to  me;  you  will  have  no  intimacy  with  a  human  being  of 
imperfections  such  as  mine,  lest  you  should  be  called  to 
account  for  doing  sa  Your  Excellency  {Ew.  WohJgeboren) 
must  know  well  that  we  are  only  too  glad  to  conceal  our 
faults,  when  we  wish  to  draw  near  to  one  whom  we  revere.  I, 
however,  am  like  the  suitor  in  Rabener  in  this,  that  I  make  a 
preliminary  confession  of  my  sins.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the 
time  spent  over  this  rambling  stuff  will  seem  long  to  you  ;  but 
what  help  for  it  ?  you  must  become  aware  of  Ms  feult  of 
mine  either  before  or  after  acquaintance.  One  of  my  chief 
defects  is,  I  am  rather  hasty — ^you  know  what  choleric  tempera- 
ments are,  do  you  not? — ^but  then  no  one  foigets  an  injury 
more  easily  than  I.  Further,  I  am  used  to  giving  orders ;  but 
where  I  have  no  authority,  I  can  let  things  alone ;  and  I  will 
readily  submit  to  such  a  jurisdiction  as  yoiurs  must  be.  At 
the  very  begiiming  of  my  letter,  you  will  find  my  third  f&ult ; 
— ^I  write  to  you  in  a  way  fiuniliar  as  if  I  had  known  you  for  a 
century,  but  it  cannot  be  helped ;  that  is  another  habit  which 
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I  shall  never  be  rid  of.  I  hope  that  your  spirit,  which  is  not 
the  slave  of  such  puerilities  as  Ceremonial  will  pardon  me  the 
absence  of  it ;  though,  believe  me,  I  never  neglect  the  due 
tribute  of  respect  A  last  item  occurs  to  me ;  I  have  one 
thing  more  in  common  with  the  character  mentioned  above — 
I  am  very  impatient  and  cannot  bear  to  remain  long  in 
uncertainty.  I  beg  you  to  come  to  a  decision  as  soon  as 
possible.  These  are  my  cardinal  sins.  Your  keen  eye  will 
detect  a  hundred  more,  which,  however,  will  not,  I  hope,  banish 
me  from  your  favour,  but  everything  will  speak  for  me,  and 
my  faults  as  well  as  my  zeal  will  bear  witness  to  you  that  I 
remain,  etc.  etc"  In  a  postscript  he  adds  that  he  is  about 
the  age  of  Alexis,  of  whose  conduct  in  putting  him  off,  feeding 
him  with  hopes  from  day  to  day,  he  complains  bitterly. 
Three  days  later  Buri,  with  polite  waiving  of  the  compliments 
of  the  letter,  referred  Wolfgang  to  this  very  Praepositor 
Alexis,  from  whom  Buri  would  await  a  report  But  Alexis 
implored  the  Archon  "  for  God's  sake  not  to  connect  himself 
with  Goethe,"  whose  vices  {Lasta)  have  been  to  Alexis  a 
reason  for  not  making  him  known  to  the  Archon,  and  who  is, 
therefore,  now  "  turning  recta  "  to  the  Head  Laster  points 
direct  to  the  bad  company  that  Wolfgang  had  kept,  of  which 
Schweitzer  must  have  heard,  then  as  Arcadian  Shepherd  of 
Virtue  turning  his  back  on  the  goat;  beside  there  was 
personal  grievance  in  Wolfgang's  bold  setting  aside  his 
mediation.  If  Wolfgang's  petition  had  shown  a  certain 
stiffness,  his  reply  to  the  Archon  on  the  2d  of  June  was  a  com- 
plete outpouring  of  himself ;  that  reference  to  Schweitzer 
made  him  hopeful ;  he  had  no  suspicion  of  an  evil  report 
from   his  friend.      We  give  in   facsimile   this   reply  —  the 
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is  evident  that  a  higher  age  to  qualify  for  entrance  was  about 
to  be  set ;  the  standard  proposed  was  sixteen.  By  such  a  new 
standard  of  age  a  cunningly  tacking  young  Archon  could 
comfortably  set  aside  a  Goethe  guilty  of  Lasier.  A  Bund  of 
"SHrtue  of  so  dishonest  practice  ndght  well  be  henceforth 
contemptible  to  Wolfgang.  Such  treatment  must,  of  course, 
fiH  him  with  wrath,  besides  he  would  soon  have  turned  his 
back  on  this  hollow  Pharisaic  Bund,  which  protested  that  its 
honours  were  not  for  Birth,  but  for  Virtue  and  Merit,  and  at 
fhe  same  time  divided  its  Noble  Freemen  {fuUige  JF^eien) 
from  its  Burgher  Freemen.  To  Wol^ang  the  whole  business 
was  a  new  bit  of  sad  experience. 

Summer  found  him  no  longer  self-condenmed  to  solitude,  but 
able  with  fresh  bright  spirits  to  enter  into  the  old  cheery  life 
in  the  always  widening  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Yet  with  all  his  overflowing  cheeriness  and  lightness  he  enjo3red 
discussing  moral  problems  with  his  young  friends ;  very  eager 
often  was  the  contest  with  those  whom  he  knew  well  A  year 
after  he  had  left  Frankfurt  his  friend  Horn  writes  to  Moors 
that  *'  Goethe  is  a  greater  philosopher  and  moralist  than  ever  ;^ 
and  reminds  Moors  what  solid  seeming  Goethe  could  give 
to  merely  probable  grounds  of  belief;  there  is  also  a  reference 
to  his  pride. 

Then  there  was  the  sweet  attraction  of  Charitas  Meixner, 
througbwhom  he  came  to  know  young  Ttapp,  her  cousin  from 
Worms.  That  Wolfgang's  life  at  this  time  was  not  lacking  in 
joyousness  is  plain  from  letters  of  the  after  Leipzig  time  to 
Biese;  in  one  he  sighs  for ''the  youths  and  maidens  his  friends,"^ 
in  another  sends  general  greeting  to  the  maidens  of  the  dty.* 
Nor  did  Wolfgang's  adherence  to  friends  of  riper  age  slacken ; 
chief  among  these  was  Olenschlager,  with  whom,  when  writing 
the  Elucidation  qf  the  Golden  Bull,  published  1766,  Wolfgang 
spent  much  time.  Wol^ang's  compatriot,  Johann  Geoig 
Schlosser  (bom  1739),  held  to  be  a  bright  example  of  well 
applied  academic  study,  was  by  April  1763  back  in  Frankfurt, 
a  doctor  and  advocate  at  three  and  twenty;  but  Goethe  will 
at  this  time  hardly  have  seen  anything  of  the  serious  man. 
Councillor  Goethe  zealously  urged  on  the  legal  training  ci 

»  Letter  to  Riese,  28th  April  1766.    Derjunge  Gcdht^  i  13.— Tr. 
«  Letter  to  Riese,  6th  Nov.  1765.    Dtrjungt  GotUu,  L  is  (end  rf 
itafer).— Ta. 
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Wolfgang,  who  felt  little  inclination  for  jurisprudence,  and 
refrained  from  downright  refusal  to  study  it  only  because  he 
would  not  shatter  all  his  father's  plans.  The  Councillor  would 
sometimes  describe  the  course  of  study  which  he  had  marked 
out  for  his  son,  to  the  torture  of  the  latter,  who  cursed  the 
law  in  secret  But  Wolfgang's  close  study  of  the  Latin  classics 
gained  much  approval  Yet  more,  he  longed  for  the  most 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  wide  domain  of  the  sciences, 
and  so  he  flung  himself  on  Gesner's  Isagoge  in  emditionem 
universam,  on  Morhofs  Polyhistor  iiterarius,  and  en  tne 
Dictionnaire  historiqtu  et  critique  of  the  brilliant  sceptic  and 
sneerer  Bayle.  He  was  much  stirred  by  the  Brief c  die  neucste 
Literatur  betreffendj  the  joint  production  of  Lessing,  Nicolai, 
Mendelssohn  and  others,  which  had  been  coming  out  in  Berlin 
since  1759,  and  by  the  Bihliothek  der  sckonen  Wissenschaften^ 
of  which  Weisse  had  since  the  same  year  been  the  conductor ; 
these  showed  him  the  higher  standpoint  which  criticism  had 
won  above  the  narrow-hearted  limitation,  the  unintelligent 
dulness  of  Gottsched.  With  the  older  literature  of  Germany 
too  he  by  this  time  had  probably  busied  himself;  at  any  rate 
the  solid  excellence  of  Geiler  of  Kaisersburg  was  known  to 
him.^  And  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  old  French  writers, 
with  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  etc,  had  probably  been  made  before 
this  period  With  the  living  French  speech  he  remained 
familiar,  through  the  Sunday  sermons  of  the  Reformed  church 
of  Bockenheim  and  the  occasional  visits  of  French  actors  to 
Frankfurt 

More  than  all  else  poetry  was  dear  to  him :  he  felt  the 
divine  inspiration.  In  one  of  his  Leipzig  letters  he  ^^Tote,  of 
course  with  exaggeration,  that  in  his  later  Frankfurt  pe/iod  his 
hatred  had  gone  out  against  those  who,  consecrating  them- 
selves for  service  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Law,  had  refused  ear 
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ode,  following  in  the  steps  of  Andreas  Cramer  and  Adolf 
SchlegeL  An  instance  of  his  skill  is  the  Poetische  Gedankm 
uber  die  HolUnfahrt  Jesu  Christie  written  at  this  period,  prob- 
ably at  the  request  of  his  uncle  Pastor  Starck.  Wieland's  D(m 
Sylvia  van  Rosalva  was  among  the  poems  which  especially 
delighted  him.  Wieland's  translation  of  Shakespeare — ^begun 
in  1763 — must  have  fallen  in  his  way,  yet  the  boy  was  not 
lipe  for  this  great  appearance ;  which  indeed  the  translator 
himself  did  not  estimate  aright  Wolfgang  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  French  Drama,  notwithstanding  what 
Lessing's  Miss  Sara  Samson  and  Philotas  and  even  Klopstock's 
plays  had  done  for  him. 

He  would  £un  have  gone  to  the  young  University  of  Got- 
tingen ;  Heyne  was  a  special  attraction  there ;  but  his  father 
decidedly  objected,  and  with  grave  insistance  decreed  that  his 
son  should,  like  himself,  spend  his  university  days  at  Leipzig^ 
In  this  matter  also  Wolfgang  did  not  venture  to  chafe  his  father 
by  opposition,  but  the  firmer  became  his  resolve  to  shake 
himself  firee  in  Leipzig  from  the  profession  which  was  being 
thrust  on  him :  to  devote  himself  there  to  classical  literature 
'  — he  had  put  his  hope  in  Emesti  and  Gellert ;  this  resolve 

he  kept  secret  from  every  one  but  his  sister. 

The  Autumn  Fair  of  Frankfurt,  after  some  introductoiy 
prelude  on  the  sth  of  September  1765,  began  on  the  QtlL 
During  the  Fair  or  shortly  before,  in  the  very  last  month  of 
Wolfgang's  stay  in  Frankfiirt,  his  susceptible  heart,  notwith- 
standing sad  experience,  was  thrilling  in  a  new  love  af&ir.  We 
know  that  before  he  left  Frankfurt  he  had  almost  finished  a 
tragedy — Belsazar^  and  had  read  it  aloud  to  a  maiden,  to  please 
^  whom,  he  wrote  in  October  firom  Leipzig,  was  his  sole  desire. 

The  piece,  like  Klopstock's  Saiama,  on  which  it  was  modelled, 
was  written  by  turns  in  Alexandrines  and  in  iambic  lines  of 
five  feet,  and  since  this  maiden  especially  liked  the  latter  kind 
of  verse,  he  writes  that  it  shall  be  chosen  for  the  as  yet  un- 
written fifth  act  "  I  saw  no  more  of  that  best  of  tragedy 
f  maidens,"  he  writes  to  Riese  in  the  letter  spoken  of.   "  If  you 

!  don't  find  out  what  she  thinks  of  Belsazar  before  your  depart- 

ure [for   Marburg  University]   my  destiny  remains  in  the 
balance."^     That  is,  he  means  to  leave  to  Uie  decision' of  this 
&ir  one  the  question  whether  he  should  try  his  skill  further  on 
1  Derjungt  Gotthe^  L  10. — ^Tr. 
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this  drama.  Fear  of  betrayal  had  prevented  him  from  meeting 
the  girl — probably  an  actress — in  a  hoped-for  last  interview 
before  his  departure.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  girl  who  is 
alluded  to  a  year  later  in  a  letter  to  young  Moors  : — "  I  have 
not  to  thank  for  the  affection  of  my  maiden  [his  beloved  at 
the  time,  Kathchen]  the  miserable  petty  tracasseries  of  your 
ordinary  gallant.  No  retaining  gifts  are  needed  with  her,  and 
I  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  toils  with  which  I  formerly 

bought  the  smiles  of  a  W "^ 

However  the  thought  of  separation  from  home,  parents, 
the  beloved  sister  who  would  so  especially  grieve,  and  from  so 
many  friends,  may  have  weighed  on  his  heart  at  times,  the 
escape  to  freedom  was  a  deep  joy.  In  cultivated  Leipzig  he 
felt  summoned  to  an  existence,  new,  expansive,  in  which  his 
spirit  might  unfold  free  wings,  in  which  his  life  might  mould 
itself  as  seemed  good ;  he  saw  the  leaden  weight  of  law-studies 
drop  from  him ;  the  benumbing  religious  exercises,  to  him 
unprofiting,  would  no  longer  shackle  the  fresh  days  and  hours. 
When  on  his  birthday  he  wrote  verses  in  the  album  of  his 
friend,  Friedrich  Moors,  he  signed  himself  "  The  Lover  of 
the  Belles  Letires  ;^  in  the  verses  he  ridicules  in  Voltairean 
wise,  those  people  who  consider  themselves  "  die  beste  Welt " 
(the  unco'  guid) ;  one  of  his  mockeries  is  a  comparison  of  die 
teste  Welt  to  the  "  heads  of  poets."*  This  wanton  mood  was 
soon  to  take  its  revenge  on  the  self-conscious  lad ;  he  must  be 
scared  back  on  himself  again  before  his  nature  could  develop 
in  the  splendid  blossom  of  his  youthful  manhood. 

1  Derjunge  Goethe,  i.  19.— Tr.  «  Ibid.  i.  Ss.—Tr. 
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BOOK  IL 
STUDENT  YEARS 

CHAPTER  L 

LEIPZIG. 

October  1765-SEmicBBR  1768. 

Wolfgang  was  just  sixteen  years  and  one  month  old,  in  the 
fresh  bloom  of  Jiealth,  full  of  bright  hopefulness,  of  youth's 
keen  pleasure  in  the  present,  when  in  the  company  of  book- 
seller Fleischer — 01enschlager*s  publisher,  he  left  the  city  of 
his  childhood ;  to  return  almost  three  years  later  with  richer 
store  of  knowledge  and  experience,  but  ill,  scared  back  on 
himself,  half  despairing  of  life. 

Leipzig  Fair  was  going  on  in  the  early  days  of  October,  and 
its  stir  amid  which  our  traveller  entered  was  a  delightful  re- 
minder of  home.  Very  interesting  to  him  was  his  first  sight 
of  the  merchants  of  Eastern  Europe,  Russians,  Poles,  and, 
above  all,  the  Greeks.  In  the  first  story  of  the  Faurkugd^ 
between  the  Old  and  New  Ntumarkt  (now  the  Untversitats- 
strasse  and  the  Neumarkt\  he  tdi^&  6f*tke^<&|ed*w}dD5^  §d[ituVe/ 
two  pretty  rooms  looking  out>^^  a^^Puit  >fl)it^  ^V9sIafto  & 
thoroughfere.  ^.^  ...     .    .....  .••::,::  .% 

The  evident  bloom  of  pcosj)erity,  %f  w^  buik|ipg$,:tbe*. 
bustle  of  life,  made  a  considera'ble^impression  t>rf  lihn  *  1>^6Ad  * 
the  city  walls  the  many  walks,  the  large  and  beautiful  gardens 
and  pleasant  places  of  resort,  seemed  pledges  of  a  life  of  enjoy- 
ment Add  to  this  the  capital  dinners,  by  no  means  dear, 
which  he  could  not  praise  sufficiently.  Setting  dinners  aside, 
however,  Leipzig  was  a  dear  place  to  him ;  "  groschen  there 
were  as  kreutzers  in  Frankfurt  f  yet  it  was  possible  to  live  at  a 
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cheap  rate,  and  he  hopes  to  manage  the  year  with  300  thalers 
(the  allowance  from  his  father?) — ay,  even  with  200.  During 
the  fair,  there  were  indeed  very  merry  doings;  "parties,  theatre 
going,  banquets,  suppers,  pleasure -excursions."  "  I  cut  a 
figure  here,  I  can  tell  you,"  he  writes  to  friend  Riese  on  the 
20th  of  October,  "but,  for  all  that,  I  am  no  dandy,  and  never 
shall  be.  To  be  industrious  here  will  require  an  art"  Accord- 
ingly, the  object  towards  which  the  young  student,  with  his 
craving  for  knowledge,  strove  was  the  mastery  of  this  art 

On  the  1 6th  of  October,  the  new  Rector  announced  with 
bell-ringing,  formally  entered  on  his  office ;  three  days  later 
Wolfgang  was  inscribed  a  member  of  the  University.  On  his 
arrival  in  Leipzig,  he  had  handed  in  his  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Professor  of  History,  Johann  Friedrich  Bohme.  The 
fair  over,  bookseller  Fleischer  departed,  after  having  introduced 
Wolfgang  to  many  of  his  acquaintance;  and  now  only  did 
Wolfgang  venture  to  tell  Bohme  that  he  desired  to  study 
classical  antiquity,  instead  of  jurisprudence ;  a  desire  which 
Bohme  seriously  disapproved,  and  which  he  certainly  would 
not  gratify  without  Councillor  Goethe's  consent.  Now  for  the 
first  time  arose  before  the  lad's  mental  vision  a  formidable 
barrier  of  objections,  hitherto  overlooked.  The  thought  of 
his  father,  violent  in  anger  at  such  disobedience,  of  his  mother's 
and  his  sister's  suffering,  while  that  anger  lasted,  frightened 
him ;  and  this  fear  of  proceeding  to  extremity,  this  feeling  of 
duty  towards  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  proved  stronger  than 
his  heart's  desire.  Accordingly,  he  decided  to  begin  with  the 
first  lectures  on  Law,  on  Institutes,  and  the  History  of  Law ; 
to  which  were  added,  with  Professor  Winckler,  the  unavoidable 
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they  were,  he  did  not  find  what  he  hoped  There  was  depres- 
sion too,  in  Gellert's  dry  treatment  of  the  History  of  Litera- 
ture; in  his  narrow-souled  discouragement  of  poetic  efforts, 
of  fresh  spontaneous  emotion;  in  his  painful  correcting  of 
mistakes  without  any  helpful  indications,  without  any  spiritual 
elevation ;  in  his  altogether  schoolmaster-like  attitude,  his 
anxious  insistance  on  good  handwriting,  his  interspersing  of 
platitudes  on  moral  and  religious  subjects.  Once  too,  Wolfgang 
attended  a  lecture  of  the  much  abused  Gottsched,  and  made 
merry  over  the  lecturer  in  wanton  verses  addressed  to  Riese. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excellently  conducted  theatre  of 
Heinrich  Gottfried  Koch  gave  him  much  delight  At  this 
almost  immediately  he  saw  with  great  satisfaction  Weisse's 
Comedy  Die  PoeUn  nach  der  Mode^  in  which  the  father  desires 
his  daughter  to  marry  the  suitor  Dunkel,  who  pours  out  his 
soul  in  turgid  hexameters;  while  the  mother  fiavours  the 
rival  Reimreich,  who  speaks  in  tame  rhyming  verses.  He 
saw  with  much  pleasure  too  Der  poetische  Dorfjunker^  by  Frau 
Gottsched,  after  Destouches,  a  play  which  amusingly  contrasts 
with  more  modem  court  manners  the  antiquated  mode  of  life 
of  the  countiy  aristocracy.  Most  excellent  among  the  actors 
was  Bruckner,  next  to  him  was  Frau  Starke;  the  "first  sweet- 
heart "  (erste  Uebhaberin),  Fraulein  Steinbrecher,  was  not  so 
good  Theatre-going  had  the  more  charm  for  Wolfgang  smce 
he  had  at  last  set  to  work  writing  drama,  was  busy  finishing 
Bdsazar^  while  many  other  subjects  hovered  before  him.  The 
"  Great  Concerts  *  conducted  by  Johann  Adam  Hiller,  should 
be  mentioned  here  as  another  powerful  attraction  of  those 
days.^ 

He  spent  many  evenings  in  Frau  Bdhme's  society.  The 
refined  Leipzig  lady  used  with  tender  courtesy  to  point  out  to 
him  his  incorrect  pronunciation,  and*  the  many  irr^ularities 
which  she  perceived  in  the  picturesque  powerful  speech  of  his 
Frankfurt  home.  Improving  as  this  might  be,  it  was  rendered 
a  little  hard  to  bear  by  the  almost  invariable  presence  of 
another  lady,  her  companion,  by  no  means  as  merdfiiL  And 
Frau  Bohme  spoiled  all  his  pleasure  in  the  modem  poets, 

1  The  Great  Concert  {Das  Crosse  Concert)  had  been  founded  «o  fiur 
hack  as  1743.  The  guidance  of  it  was  undertaken  by  Hiller  in  1763. 
There  were  twenty -four  concerts  every  winter.  See  Keil's  Corona 
Schroier.—'TK, 
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favourite  passages  from  which  were  so  familiar  to  his  lips. 
Nor  did  he  himself  fare  better  when  he  repeated  some  lines  of 
his  own,  without  letting  her  know  whose  they  were.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  no  friend  to  tell  all  his  worries  to ;  no  one 
could  be  less  fit  for  his  confidences  than  his  poor  weak-eyed 
fellow-lodger,  the  theologian  Limprecht,  an  object  of  charity 
to  Frau  Straube.  Though  they  were  good  friends,  for  Goethe 
pitied  the  poor  fellow,  sympathising  in  his  lot,  and  lightening 
it  with  generous  gifts,  there  was  in  the  sufferer  no  sense  for  the 
joys  and  pains  of  the  other. 

The  dinner-table  at  the  house  of  the  Professor  of  Medicine, 
Christian  Gottlieb  Ludwig,  was  frequented  mostly  by  medi- 
cal students,  who,  like  their  brethren  in  all  times  and  places, 
talked  of  little  but  Medicine  and  Natural  Science.  So  the 
only  friendship  formed  there  was  with  the  sometime  tutor  in 
Ludwig's  family,  the  excellent  Humanist  Moms,  a  Master  of 
Arts,  thirteen  years  older  indeed  than  Goethe,  a  gentle  and 
amiable  presence.  Goethe's  desire  for  knowledge  of  classical 
antiquity  led  to  frequent  intercourse  with  this  well-stored  mind 
Moms  touched  the  weaknesses  of  the  much -prized  modem 
poets  with  a  criticism  keener  than  Frau  Bohme's.  And 
though  this  criticism  failed,  as  Gellerf  s  silence  had  failed,  to 
take  away  Goethe's  pleasure  in  these  writers,  it  did  make  some 
change  in  his  practice ;  he  reviewed  his  own  poems  with  more 
severe  judgment 

Among  the  works  which  at  this  time  specially  interested 
him  may  be  noted  here  the  Komische  Erzdhlungen  of  Wie- 
land. 

His  ardour  for  dramatic  composition  had  as  the  winter 
advanced  grown  thoroughly  damped  by  seeing  so  many  pieces 
so  different  from  his  win  on  the  Leipzig  stage  a  favour  which 
he  could  not  hope  for  his  own  efforts.  But  though  thus 
limited  for  a  time  as  to  original  composition,  he  did  not  . 
slacken  in  his  endeavour  to  gain  thorough  insight  into  the 
principles  of  correct  taste,  inadequate  as  were  the  sources 
within  his  reach.  Perhaps  at  this  time  he  read  Aristotle's 
Poetics  in  the  translation  of  Curtius  (1753)  with  the  many 
annotations  and  dissertations  of  the  translator :  one  disserta- 
tion was  Concerning  the  Nature  and  True  Conception  of  the  \ 
Poetic  Art — (w«  dem  Wesen  und  wahren  Begriff  der  Dicht- 
kunst).     In  May  1797,  after  he  had  sent  this  book  to  Schiller, 
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he  wrote  that  he  had  read  it  thirty  years  before,  but  had  quite 
failed  to  understand  it 

That  akeady  mentioned  cooling  down  of  his  ardour  for 
authorship  had  made  considerable  advance  even  by  January 
1766,  when  a  letter  from  home  arriyed,  commissioning  him  to 
produce  a  festal  poem  for  the  marriage,  to  take  place  on  the 
1 7  th  of  February,  of  his  uncle  the  Advocate  Tertor.  All  real 
delight  in  his  theme  being  absent,  here  was  a  delicious 
opportunity  for  a  show-ofiF  piece  {ein  FaradestUck)y  and  by 
bringing  in  all  Olympus  he  delivered  a  piece  of  writing  which 
could  hold  its  own  beside  the  other  manufactured  goods  of  the 
day.  Not  only  was  there  loud  applause  at  home,  he  even 
thought  well  of  the  performance  himself.  In  letters  to  his  own 
home  he  could  not,  alas  1  pour  himself  forth  in  confidences. 
Very  glad  he  would  have  been  to  open  his  heart  to  his  sister, 
his  chief  correspondent,  but  all  they  wrote  was  seen  by  their 
father ;  who,  indeed,  made  his  daughter  a  kind  of  speaking 
tube  for  giving  lessons,  so  that  there  was  a  teaching  air  about 
her  letters,  and  hardly  a  word  in  them  really  firom  the  heart 
So,  too,  Wol^;ang's  letters  were  mostly  on  matters  of  pedar 
gogy,  or  halted  at  mere  superficial  things.  The  only  use  of 
this  correspondence  was,  that  his  handwriting,  injured  by 
scribbling  hurried  notes  of  lectures,  gradually  improved  imder 
the  exhortations  from  home,  which  fell  in  widi  Gellert's  on  the 
same  subject 

As  the  lectures  gave  him  less  and  less  satisfaction — the 
collegium  philosophicum  had  been  shipwrecked  about  Shrove 
Tide  by  the  appearance  of  hot  pancakes  at  the  same  time  of 
day  with  it — as  his  belief  in  his  own  poetry  faded ;  as  he 
more  and  more  bitterly  felt  the  want  of  a  fiiend,  and  of  the 
delight  of  mutual  confidences ;  his  mood  became  a  very  dark 
one ;  and  his  endeavours  to  win  cheerfulness  in  the  open  face 
of  nature  proved  unavailing.  It  was  at  this  period  that  he 
cut  his  initials  (J.W.G.)  on  a  linden.  Perhaps  before  the  end 
of  the  first  halif-year  (1765)  he  burnt  in  the  kitdien  fire 
nearly  all  he  had  written, — outlines,  or  actual  beginnings,  or 
completed  works.  In  his  gloom  he  did  not  write  even  to 
his  friends.  He  may  have  felt  religious  stirrings  at  this  time ; 
he  withheld  himself,  however,  fix)m  all  church  intercourse. 
Towards  the  middle  of  April  (Easter  Sunday  in  1 766  fell  on  the 
30th  of  March)  his  merry  friend  Horn  made  his  appearance; 
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he  too,  was  going  to  begin  tliree  years  of  law  study.  He 
thought  Wolfgang  strangely  altered,  could  make  nothing  of  the 
"dreamer"  (Phantast). 

A  vivid  picture  of  his  state  at  this  time  is  given  in  a  reply 
to  Riese,  dated  April  28th,  1766.  His  single  pleasure,  he 
writes,  is  "  to  lie  amid  the  bushes  by  the  brook "  thinking 
about  those  who  are  dear  to  him,  but  even  at  such  moments 
the  longing  for  friendly  social  life  does  not  cease  to  be 
importunate.  "  I  sigh  for  my  friends  and  my  maidens,  and 
when  I  feel  that  I  sigh  in  vain" — here  follows  in  four  rhyming 
stanzas  the  description  of  an  imagined  storm  which  rages  over 
brook  and  thicket,  driving  him  to  "  mourn  in  solitude  within 
lonely  walls."  Immediately  after  this  he  says : — "  But  how 
merry  I  am,  quite  merry.  Hom*s  coming  has  done  away  with 
a  great  part  of  my  melancholy.  He  is  surprised  at  the  change 
he  sees  in  me."  Then  he  adds  in  a  rhyming  strophe,  that 
Horn  in  vain  sought  a  reason  for  this  change,  nor  could  he 
himself  give  any.  Then  in  forty  lines  of  five-foot  iambics, — 
the  beloved  dramatic  verse — he  launches  forth  in  a  very 
strained  description  of  his  feelings;  his  pride  is  broken  ;  when 
he  first  saw  what  the  fame  of  great  men  really  is,  and  how 
great  must  be  the  strivings  which  attain  to  it,  it  became  clear 
to  him — here  there  is  an  extremely  forced  metaphor — ^that  he 
was  quite  without  the  poet's  inspiration.  Farther  on,  he 
advises  his  fiiend  to  put  their  names  down  for  more  lectures ; 
Horn  attends  five  lectures,  he  himself  sbc  1  Lastly,  he  warns 
his  fiiend  against  "  academic  morals."  The  lectures  which  he 
attended  just  then  were: — ^his  law  lectures;  History  of  the 
German  Empire  with  Bohme ;  Batteux'  book  on  Poetry  and 
the  Belles-lettres  with  Gellert ;  Exercise  in  Style  with  Clodius 
— ^this  on  Gellert's  recommendation;  finally.  Physics  with 
Winckler ;  for  the  living  presence  of  Nature  had  already 
enthralled  him,  and  there,  rather  than  in  gray  metaphysical 
systems,  he  sought  instruction. 

About  this  time  word  came  from  home  that  Johann  Georg 
Schlosser  having  been  summoned  to  attend  Duke  Friedrich 
Eugcn  of  Wiirttemberg  at  Treptow,  as  private  secretary,  would 
take  Leipzig  on  his  way,  and  stop  there  for  a  while.  Perhaps 
Wolfgang's  melancholy  had  betrayed  itself  in  his  letters,  and 
his  father  had  asked  Schlosser  to  look  after  him.  Schlosser 
stopped  with  the  wine-seller  Schonkopf  on  die  Briihl — ^where 
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it  is  now  No.  79.  (Frau  Schdnkopf  was  fix>m  Fiankfurt-am* 
Main,  and  duiing  the  &irs,  one  of  which  began  on  the  s8th 
of  April,  their  guests  were  mostly  Frankfurt  folk.)  Goethe,  who 
felt  a  passionate  longing  to  tell  everything  to  this  solid  many- 
sided  man,  stayed  close  by  him  always,  joining  Schdnkopfs 
tadl^  d'hdte  for  his  sake.  The  lad's  fullest  confidence  was 
awakened  by  the  kindness  of  the  serious  Schlosser,  in  whom 
high  self-respect  was  accompanied  by  a  restless  pursuit  of 
culture,  with  austerity  on  that  bulging  forehead  intervening 
between  the  black  hair  and  black  eyebrows ;  and  he  revealed 
all  his  melancholy  soul,  wavering  hither  and  thither,  with  no 
sure  support  or  stay.  Then  the  elder  friend  spoke  encourage- 
ment, and  roused  him  from  his  dreams  to  serious  reflection 
and  manful  composure  of  souL 

Schlosser  showed  poems  and  themes  of  his  own  composi- 
tion in  several  modem  languages  to  Goethe,  who  felt  a  desire 
to  make  like  efforts.  After  Schlosser's  departure  they  became 
correspondents,  and,  if  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  be  correct, 
Goethe  used  to  send  his  friend  poems  in  German,  French, 
Italian,  and  English,  on  the  subjects  they  had  often  talked 
about 

His  letters  home,  too,  were  frequently  in  French  or 
English;  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  sister  wrote  in  the 
former  language.  Still  preserved  is  a  letter  in  French,  dated 
June  2d,  1766,  from  Wolfgang  to  his  friend  Trapp  in  Worms, 
termmating  widi  thirty-nine  Alexandrines.  Trapp  had  com- 
plained of  Wolfgang's  silence  through  a  friend  who  was  coming 
to  Leipzig,  and  had  promised  news  of  Charitas  Meixner  as  a 
reward  for  a  letter.  Wolfgang  complains  of  his  friend  Miiller, 
who  is  always  talking  about  the  train  of  lovers  of  Charitas ; 
still  Wolfgang  is  not  frightened ;  he  will  try  to  live  worthy  of 
his  beloved ;  love  alone  shall  be  his  guide  to  the  summit  of 
fortune  : —  *  ' 

"  An  sommet  da  bonhear  par  lui  je  Tais  mooter. 
An  sommet  de  la  science  mont^  par  rindustrie, 
Je  T^ens,  cfaer  ami,  ponr  revoir  ma  patrie, 
Et  viens  voir  en  d^it  de  tout  altier  censenr, 
St  eUe  est  en  ^tat  d*achever  mon  bonbeur.'* 

Lastly,  he  presses  for  fuller  news  of  Charitas. 

Probably  French  gallantry  had  more  part  in  this  tlum  real 
passion ;  another  magnet  had  begun  to  draw  his  souL     The 
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^  cure  begun  by  Schlosser  was  continued  in  the  happiest  way  by 
the  family  and  guests  of  the  little  wine- shop ;  for  he  liked  his 
company  there  so  much  that  he  still  went  there  after  his 
friend's  departure.  The  most  powerful  charm  was  in  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  Anna  Katharina,  three  years  his  senior ; 
he  was  at  this  period  always  attracted  to  girls  somewhat  older 
than  himself.  She  was  called  Kathchen ;  in  Goethe's  narrative 
she  is  always  Annette  or  Aennchen,  We  give  here  her 
portrait  taken  just  at  this  time.     Horn  describes  her  to  his 
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unaffected  girl,  with  her  high  spirits,  her  sauqr  fiin,  and  her 
affectionate  kkidliness,  was  very  delightfid  to  Wolfgang,  who 
had  now  foigotten  his  melancholy  and  looked  forth  hopefully 
on  the  world.  So  ddightfiil  was  her  presence  that  the 
Schdnkopf  s  house  became  a  second  home  to  him ;  he  soon 
felt  like  one  of  the  little  family,  to  whom  indeed  there  was  no 
dearer  guest  than  the  openhearted  Wolfgang. 

Two  of  his  table  companions  here  were  of  important 
influence  on  his  culture.  Johann  Gottlieb  Pfeil,  seventeen 
years  his  senior,  was  the  tutor  of  Freiherr  von  Friesen,  who 
had  been  studying  in  Leipzig  since  1763 ;  they  both  dined  at 
Schdnkopf s.     Pfeil  had  become  well  known  as  early  as  1755 

by  his  anonymously  published  Geschichte  des  Grafen  P ^  a 

counterpart  to  Gellert*s  novel  Lebm  der  schwedischen  Grdfin 
von  G^ — )  by  his  Versuche  in  moralischen  Erzahlungen  ;  and 
by  hb  domestic  tragedy  Lucie  WoodwHL  Pfeil,  who  was  com- 
pleting his  law  studies,  tried  to  influence  his  young  friend's 
literary  judgment ;  he  specially  uiged  the  necessity  of  weighty 
matter  and  concise  treatment  Six  years  older  than  Goethe, 
Christian  Gottfried  Hermann,  son  of  the  Court  Preacher  at 
Dr^en,  was  another  important  friend.  Since  1763  he  had 
been  a  zealous  student  of  law ;  he  was  one  of  the  most  diligent 
and  steady  of  the  Academic  citizens.  Wolfgang  put  thorough 
trust  in  this  good  friend  with  his  calm  precision  and  earnest- 
ness ;  qualities  which  did  not  exclude  a  disposition  to  pleasant 
meiriment  Hermann's  importance  was  the  greater  in  that  he 
cared  a  great  deal  for  Art,  and  had  a  special  talent  for 
sketching  from  nature:  he  thus  roused  afresh  Wol^ang's 
fondness  for  drawing. 

Another  who  took  much  mterest  in  him  was  the  Naum- 
burger,  Gottlob  Friedrich  Krebel,  Receiver-General  of  the 
Excise :  twenty  years  older  than  he ;  engaged  just  then  on  a 
Book  of  Titles  with  fecial  Referenu  to  the  Electorate  of 
Saxony ;  a  man  thoroughly  fruniliar  with  the  genedogy, 
geography,  and  topography,  not  only  of  Germany,  but  of 
foreign  countries.  Always  merry,  with  a  bright  look  in  his 
dear,  somewhat  prominent  eyes,  this  big  portly  man  delighted 
in  railing  at  Wolfgang  after  the  manner  of  Falstaff,  In  rousing 
him  to  wit-combats. 

In  the  evenings  there  were  many  other  guests  at  Schdn- 
kopf s;  among  them   Ernst  Wolfgang  Behrisch,  tutor  of  a 
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Count  von  Lindenau,  a  thin,  well-built  man  eleven  years  older 
than  Wolfgang,  with  a  long  nose,  rugged  features,  but  fine 
manners.  It  was  very  natural  that  Wolfgang  and  Behrisch 
should  become  intimate.  Each  was  interesting  to  the  other  ; 
the  youth,  scintillating  intellect,  free  and  mobile  as  quicksilver, 
compelled  the  attention  of  the  original  being,  beneath  whose 
oddities  there  was  a  genuinely  cultivated  mind  and  a  good 
heart  Even  Gellert  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Behrisch. 
For  Goethe  this  new  friend  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because,  although  much  of  his  time  fleeted  in  foolish  jestings 
and  nothings,  he  remained  a  faithful  friend  and  a  severe 
critic  It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  ridiculed  the  good;  but 
then  there  was  a  spirited  opposition  which  \\TOught  for  culture, 
and  through  which  real  weaknesses  were  the  more  irrevocably 
damned.  Thus  our  youth  had  again  found  his  way  into  a 
circle  of  friends  older  than  himself,  by  whose  rich  store  of 
experience  he  profited,  while  through  the  great  differences 
of  their  characters  his  knowledge  of  men  was  widened. 

In  order  to  prevent  word  of  his  love  for  the  host's  daughter 
-\   firom  going  to  Frankfurt,  he  sought  strange  means  to  veil  it 
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in  1772,  sparrow4ike  nature,  with  such  a  delight  in  mad 
escapades,  could  hardly  have  commended  itself  to  the  graye 
Jerusalem  who  was  a  few  years  his  senior.  It  needed  a  more 
penetrating  vision  to  recognise  beneath  that  wild  or  foolish 
exterior  the  earnestness  of  purpose  within,  the  depth  and  force 
of  passion. 

Of  his  attendance  at  lectures  in  the  summer  half-year  of 
1766  we  know  little.  He  made  Bohme  very  angry  by  sketch- 
ing on  the  margin  of  hb  note-book  the  authorities  quoted  in 
the  law  lectures,  each  with  the  oddest  of  periwigs ;  the  students 
sitting  near  him  of  course  laughed  As  for  Gellert,  it  was  only 
too  plain  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  poetry  which  flows  of 
itself  from  a  full  heart  and  genuine  feeling ;  and  his  silence 
r^;arding  all  modem  poets  was  felt  as  an  injustice.  That 
poem  written  by  Goethe  in  January  1766  for  his  uncle's  mar- 
riage was  later  on  submitted  to  Clodius,  and  underwent  sharp 
criticism  at  his  hands ;  the  excessive  use  of  the  personages  of 
mythology  for  such  a  petty  human  aim  was  one  of  the  relics  of 
a  very  pedantic  age,  eta  His  mercilessness,  which  would 
aUow  no  atom  of  merit  to  the  poem,  embittered  Goethe  the 
more  because  it  was  quite  easy  for  people  to  find  out  whose 
was  the  poor  piece  of  journeyman  work  they  were  laughing  at 

In  the  spring  of  1766  was  published  the  Laokoon  of  Les»- 
ing,  an  important  event  to  one  so  anxious  for  light  as  Goethe. 
Painting  and  poetry,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  dominated  by 
the  same  laws,  now  had  their  boundaries  exactly  determined ; 
no  doubt  of  their  essential  difference  was  henceforth  possible. 
Probably  about  this  time,  and  perhaps  at  Schlosser's  instiga- 
tion,he  read  MTiUiam  V>qM^  The  Beauties  of  Shakespeare  Sdected, 
a  second  edition  of  which  had  appeared  in  1757.  In  these 
beautiful  separate  passages  untranslated  he  felt  fiur  more  than 
in  Wieland's  German  the  spiritual  presence  of  the  great  poet, 
whom  henceforth  he  reckoned  among  his  veritable  Masters. 

All  friends  of  the  stage  at  this  time  hailed  with  delight  the 
building  of  the  new  Leipzig  theatre ;  for  the  erection  of  the 
fr:amework  on  July  i8th,  1766,  the  Carpenter's  Speech  (Zimmer- 
numnsspruch)  was  written  by  the  young  poet  Michaelis — ^bom 
at  the  close  of  1 746.  Goethe  must  have  come  in  contact  with 
him,  for  Michaelis,  beside  lectures  in  medicine,  attended  those 
of  Gellert  and  of  Emesti,  and  in  this  same  year  published  a 
volume  of  poems. 
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At  this  pericxi  Goethe  became  intimate  with  the  two  sons  of 
the  printer  Breitkopf :  Bemhard  Theodor,  some  months  older 
than  he,  and  Christoph  Gottlob,  bom  September  1750,  wonder- 
fully good  and  true-hearted.  Their  elder  sister,  Sophie  Con- 
stanze,  was  in  perfect  youthful  bloom.  It  was  in  this  summer 
(1766)  that  the  Breitkopfs'  new  house  the  Silver  Bear^  facing 
their  old  one  the  Golden  Bear,  was  completed.  Probably 
Fleischer,  before  his  departure,  had  introduced  Goethe  to  the 
Breitkopfs,  as  he  had  to  those  other  friends,  the  bookseller 
Reich,  and  Reich's  partner  in  business,  Fraulein  Weidmann. 

The  dissimulation  of  his  love-affair  grew  by  degrees  un- 
endurable. And  when  his  friend  Moors  earnestly  questioned 
him  about  the  matter,  even  threatening  withdrawal  of  friend- 
ship, Goethe  confided  the  secret  to  Horn,  whom  he  asked  to 
write  to  Moors  what  he  found  it  hard  to  write  himself. 
Horn's  letter,  dated  October  3,  1766,  explains  how  Goethe 
had  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  that  coquette,  and  cut  a 
dash  only  that  he  might  unsuspected  from  time  to  time  see 
and  speak  with  his  real  beloved, — a  girl  beneath  him  in  rank  : 
Horn  has  often  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  her. — 
"  Since  then  he  has  honoured  me  with  a  more  intimate  con-  ^ 

fidence — has  discovered  to  me  the  state  of  his  affairs,  showing 
that  he  does  not  spend  as  much  as  might  be  thought     He  is  | 

more  of  a  philosopher  and  moralist  than  ever ;  and  innocent 
as  his  love  is,  condemns  it  ...  I  pity  him  and  his  good 
heart,  and  it  is  really  a  sad  affair — to  love  without  hope  the  best 
and  dearest  of  girls.     And  suppose  she  loves  him  in  return  I 

— why,  it  can  only  make  him  the  more  wretched."  1 

But  two  days  earlier,  Goethe — thinking  that  Horn  had  al-  I 

ready  fulfilled  his  engagement — had  himself  addressed  Moors,  \ 

and  sought  to  justify  to  this  twin-friend  all  his  course  of  con- 
duct : — "  What  is  rank  ?  An  idle  colouring  which  men  have 
invented  to  daub  on  people  who  do  not  deserve  it  And  in 
the  eyes  of  a  thinking  man  wealth  is  just  as  miserable  a  pre- 
eminence.    Here  am  I,  who  love  a  maiden  without  rank  and 
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I  wish  her,  without  any  hope  of  ever  myself  being  able  to  con- 

tribute to  it"  Unable  to  endure  this  course  of  dissimulation 
any  longer,  he  thus  stood  forth  as  Kathchen's  open  lover,  and 
let  her  ladyship  speed  Then  he  abandoned  himself  to  the 
delicious  passion,  and  thought  no  more  of  what  the  end  might 
be.  There  was  a  sort  of  boyish  fiantastic  in  this  love;  he 
despised  the  world's  prejudices,  and  yet  had  not  courage  to 
defy  them.  On  the  same  day  (October  i,  1766)  he  wrote  to 
Trapp  again  in  French,  but  without  verses.  He  has  heard 
with  delight  how  Charitas  had  wished  to  possess  his  letter  of 
four  months  ago,  with  its  declaration  of  ardent  love  for  her. 
Trapp  may  give  her  the  letter  only  on  condition  that  she  will 
keep  it  as  a  frequent  reminder  of  an  unhappy  lover  who  loves 
her  without  hope ;  who  wishes  her  the  happiest  life,  without 
any  prospect  of  himself  being  able  to  contribute  to  her  happi- 
ness.^ Thus  thb  affair  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  be- 
seeming gallantry.  Kathchen's  power  was  now  undisputed 
This  autumn  he  cut  her  initials  above  his  own  on  his  linden. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  (1766)  the  old  theatre  was 
dosed,  and  the  new  one  opened  with  Johann  Elias  Schlegers 
Hermann.  On  the  drop  ^cene — painted  by  Oeser,  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  Drawing — you  saw  the  pordi  of  the 
Temple  of  Truth,  in  which  stood  statues  of  the  andent 
dramatists,  and  of  some  French  and  German  followers ;  but 
in  the  midst,  straight  towards  the  temple,  moved  a  man  in  a 
loose  garment — a  solitary  figure — to  represent  Shakespeare. 
The  addresses  at  the  closing  of  the  old  theatre  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  were  written  by  Clodius  in  ample  Alexand- 
rines. Though  the  Professor  had  attacked  the  pompous 
mythological  adonmient  of  Wolfgang's  Birthday  Ode,  here — 
caught  from  Ramler — ^was  manifest  the  no  less  pedantic  mania 
for  the  full  sound  of  the  dignified  Cfieek  and  Latin  words. 
Goethe,  in  whom  the  anger  roused  by  Clodius's  merdlessness 
yeas  still  awake,  did  not  let  the  occasion  slip.  He  made  an 
irresistibly  ludicrous  parody  by  bringing  together  in  a  poetic 
address  to  the  confectioner  Handd  ^  the  foreign  words  used  by 
Clodius.  He  wrote  this  address  in  pencil  on  the  wall  of  the 
house  in  Handel's  Cake  Garden  at  the  hamlet  Reudnitz.  No 
less  was  the  spirit  of  mockery  stirred  within  him  later  on^  by 
Qodius's  play,  Afidon  oder  die  Roche  des  Weisen.     On  the 

1  Dtrpmff  Gcetki,  L  17,  18.— Ta.  •  Ihid.  L  86.— Tr. 
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evening  of  the  very  day  of  its  representation,  he  threw  off  at 
Schonkopf  s  a  Harlequin's  Prologue,  parodying  the  essential 
inanity  of  the  play ;  and  friend  Horn  immediately  recited  this 
prologue  to  the  delight  of  alL 

They  had  a  merry  time  of  it  this  winter  (1766-7)  in  Schon- 
kopf s  house,  where  the  happiness  of  loving  unlocked  Wolfgang's 
soul.  Sunday  was  an  especially  bright  day,  when  a  larger  com- 
pany than  usual  regularly  assembled  to  drink  punch  together. 
Wolfgang  used  to  sing  with  Kathchen  from  the  collection  of 
songs  which  Zacharia  wrote  and  set  to  music,  while  Kathchen's 
younger  brother  accompanied  on  the  piano.  Occasionally 
other  cultivated  musicians  played,  and  a  Fraulein  Obermann, 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  who  was  training  to  be 
a  concert  singer,  would  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
with  her  voice.  Already,  too,  they  had  got  so  far  as  little 
dramatic  representations;  we  hear,  for  instance,  how  in  Kriiger's 
Herzog  Michel^  Goethe  won  great  applause  in  the  part  of  the 
vassal  who  dreams  of  good  fortune. 

At  the  Breitkopfs'  also  there  were  frequent  joyous  even- 
ings. Wolfgang,  who  had  been  very  helpful  during  the  house- 
changing,  grew  in  intimacy  with  them  alL  Musical  and 
dramatic  performances,  especially  acting  proverbs,  at  which 
Wolfgang  was  exceedingly  good;  parlour-games  and  pranks 
of  all  kinds  made  the  time  bright  and  delightful.  How 
much  happier  he  felt  than  when  he  had  had  to  listen  to 
Frau  Bohme's  corrections.  That  good  and  kind  lady  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  could  see  no  one ;  she  died  in  February 
1767. 

The  Concerts  and  the  theatre  continued  to  be  sources  of 
a  manifold  delightful  culture;  at  the  theatre  he  saw  many 
merry  operettas  {SingspieU),  At  the  concerts  one  much 
admired  figure  was  the  young  Corona  Schrdter,  then  just  six- 
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it  was  then  the  custom  to  scatter  such  offerings  in  honour  of 
actresses  and  prima  donnas. 

Beside  lectures  prescribed  and  necessary,  he  attended 
others  prompted  by  his  own  desire  for  knowledge.  Most 
important,  because  of  their  bearing  on  his  soul's  strong  desire 
after  a  fixed  central  point  in  art,  were  the  lessons  in  drawing 
with  Oeser.  This  master,  caring  more  for  the  significant  than 
the  beautiful,  a  sworn  foe  to  ornament,  tried  not  to  make 
painters  of  his  pupils ;  but  to  cultivate  eye,  intelligence,  and 
taste,  to  a  capacity  for  understanding  and  enjoying  works  of 
art  What  the  great  Winckelmann  had  learned  firom  Oeser — 
that  the  ideal  is  to  be  found  in  simplicity  and  repose ;  that 
beauty  in  art  depends  on  delicate  sensibility  and  a  purified 
taste,  rather  than  on  deep  reflection — this  Wolfgang  heard 
from  the  same  teacher,  who  was  now  with  glad  enthusiasm 
watching  the  movements  of  hb  great  pupil  in  Rome.  Oeser 
listened  with  willing  ear  to  all  Wolfgang's  often  curious  thoughts. 
"  What  is  there  that  I  do  not  owe  to  you  I"  writes  Wolfgang, 
soon  after  his  return  to  Frankfurt^  ^  Any  feeling  I  have  for 
the  beautiful,  any  knowledge,  any  judgment,  all,  I  have  through 
you.  What  a  certain,  what  a  luminous  truth  is  now  your  say- 
ing that  for  the  development  of  the  budding  philosopher  or 
budding  poet  the  studio  of  the  great  artist  is  a  fiu  better  place 
than  the  lecture-room  of  the  thinker  or  critic.  Precept  does 
much,  but  encouragement  {Aufmunterung)  does  everything. 
Who  but  you  among  all  my  instructors  has  thought  me  worthy 
of  encouragement?  Neither  unmixed  praise  nor  unmixed 
blame,  than  either  of  which  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to 
Acuity.  Encouragement  after  blame  b  sun  after  rain — a 
rich  increase.  Ay,  Herr  Professor,  had  you  not  aided  my 
devotion  to  the  Muses,  I  should  have  despaired."  So  com- 
pletely was  Oeser's  teaching  the  x:entral  point  of  Goethe's 
art-culture. 

Wolfgang,  alas  1  often  clouded  the  happiness  of  his  love  by  w^ 
jealous  grumbling;  for  the  host's  pretty  daughter  had  to  show 
a  friendly  face  to  many  besides  himself;  and,  indeed,  he  had 
no  exclusive  rights,  for  he  was  unable  to  propose  marriage  to 
her.  One  day,  when  he  came  to  his  linden,  he  was  much 
moved  by  seeing  that  the  sap  had  flowed  over  his  initiah  from 
the  place  where  hers  were  cut ;  for  this  brought  to  his  mind 
1  Derjunge  Goethe,  i.  35*— Tr. 
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with  sudden  force  the  tears  which  his  rudeness,  dear  as  she 
was  to  him,  had  often  made  her  shed.  Immediately  he 
hastened  to  beg  her  forgiveness.  Also  he  felt  impelled  to  put 
this  incident  in  an  idyll  which  he  never  could  read  without 
emotion. 

On  the  Wednesday  after  Easter,  April  22,  1767,  the  gifted 
Caroline  Schulze,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  a  well-known 
ballet-dancer,  made  her  appearance  in  the  ballet.  Das  Leben 
der  Bauem.  She  took  her  benefit  as  Julie  in  Weisse's  Romeo 
and  Julie,  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time  on  the  6th  of  May. 
Oeser,  who  had  the  decorations  in  charge,  painted  her  as  she 
appeared  in  this  part.  When  a  very  old  man  Goethe  remem- 
bered her  brilliant  performance.  He  never  missed  seeing  her ; 
and  he  extolled  her  acting  in  verse,  in  which  he  entreated  her 
to  condescend  no  more  to  the  ballet  ^ 

About  Easter  the  poet  Zacharia,  Professor  of  Poetry  am 
Carolinum  at  Brunswick,  came  to  Leipzig  for  a  fortnight ;  he 
dined  at  Schonkopfs,  which  his  brother,  a  reserved  silent  man,  j 

regularly  firequented.     The  poet,  now  forty  years  old,  might  | 

be   proud   of  the  hospitable  reception  which  the  company  i 

at  the   tabu    d^hdte  gave   him.     The   ode    which   Wolfgang 
addressed  to  this  "  Liebling  der  Muse^^  soon  after  his  depart- 
ure, shows  how  close  they  had  been  drawn  together.     The  i 
yearning  complaint   of  this   ode   has   an    extremely   forced 
affected  note,  and  the  Greek  Mythology  is  quite  unnecessarily 
summoned  to  aid,  so  Clodius  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  paid               J 
out  the  parodist  in  his  own  coin.     Oeser's  Simplicity  and 
Repose  is  the  last  thing  to  be  found  in  it.     Goethe's  poetry  j 
had  just  then  arrived  at  the  midmost  stage  of  a  process  of               J 
fermentation  ;  and  here  he  unfortunately  feels  inspired  to  the               '-; 
height  of  the  antique  Ode,  without,  however,  possessing  the  j 
mastery  of  the  antique  form.     When,  on  the  6th  of  May,  he                 | 
was  asked  to  write  a  verse  in  a  friend's  album,  he  pressed  into 
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pats  on  the  stage  the  loveableness  of  the  Sazcm  ladies.  To 
Wolfgang  there  must  have  been  special  interest  in  the  light 
thrown  on  his  old  hero  the  King  of  Prossiay  not  such  a  hero 
to  him  now  as  formerly.  About  this  time  he  got  into  a  scn^e 
without  being  really  to  blame.  Friend  Horn,  by  adding  some 
lines  of  his  own  to  the  verses  (the  Handel  verses)  written  to 
ridicule  Clodius's  theatre-speeches,  had  made  them  refer  to 
the  Medon  ;  and  because,  among  his  intimate  friends,  he  did 
not,  for  his  own  part  in  them,  get  all  the  praise  he  desired  he 
was  so  unwise  as  to  make  them  rather  widely  known ;  soon 
many  copies  of  them  were  about  Clodius  and  his  by  no 
means  unimportant  party  were  deeply  hurt  It  was  asked 
who  the  author  was,  and  it  was  not  hard  to  find  out  Wolfgang, 
about  whose  eccentric  behaviour  there  were  many  stories. 
Not  content  with  thinking  him  a  malicious  mocker,  they 
painted  him  an  immoral  abandoned  being  like  Giinther,  who, 
almost  half  a  century  ago,  had  died  in  the  extremest  wretched- 
ness, before  he  had  reached  his  twenty -eighth  buthday. 
W<»d  of  the  attack  on  Clodius  reached  Dresden  too,  where 
the  &ther  of  young  Count  Lindenau  heard  that  this  wicked 
Goethe  was  the  nearest  friend  of  Behrisch ;  that  the  two  went 
about  together  late  at  night ;  and  even  that  his  son  in  their 
company  had  been  to  a  certain  garden,  which  belonged  to 
girls  who  were  better  than  their  reputation.  The  Count 
immediately  dismissed  the  unprincipled  tutor.  Behrisch 
indeed,  through  Gellert's  agency,  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  the 
Hereditary  I^ce  of  Deiani;  but  Goethe's  loss  of  a  very 
winning  sympathetic  friend  remained  the  same.  When 
Clodius  soon  after  published  his  Medon  in  the  second 
part  of  Vcnuche  aus  d^r  JJteratur  und  der  Morale  he  ob- 
served that,  should  this  win  the  approval  of  other  men  of 
worth; — "he  would  think  little  about  the  attacks  of  those 
who  were  beneath  criticism.''  This  was  the  ^^Wise  Mafis 
Rofenge*^  {Die  Roche  des  Wetsen)  on  the  pert  student  from 
Frankfurt 

In  this  summer  (1767)  we  note  a  growth  of  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  Oeser's  daughter  Friederike  Elizabeth,  who 
was  a  year  older  than  Goethe.  During  the  winter  he  can 
hardly  have  seen  anything  of  her,  since  he  did  not  know 
Oeser  well  enough  to  be  invited  to  those  evening  assemblies ; 
at  which,  among  others,  the  highly  valued  poet  Christian 
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Felix  Weisse  ;i  his  friend  Christian  Garve  ;  the  Academic 
professor  of  languages,  Ruber ;  the  merchant  KreuchaufT,  a 
collector  of  objects  of  art,  were  frequent  guests.  Oeser,  who 
delighted  in  our  brilliant  youth,  would  often  walk  with  him 
round  the  city  from  gate  to  gate,  and  in  summer  invited  him 
to  Dolitz,  a  country  residence.  Here  Goethe  often  met  a 
joyous  circle  of  friends  ;  but  the  chief  attraction  was  the 
daughter  of  the  house ;  not  beautiful — for  small-pox  had  left 
Its  traces, — but  cultivated,  intellectual,  full  of  roguish  wit, 
cheery  and  kindly.     She  felt  much  interested  by  his  spark- 


FiG.  8.  After  a  picture  by  Johann  Heinrich  Tischbein. 
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residence  of  Reich,  situated  about  a  league  outside  Leipzig. 
An  alley  between  trees  on  the  shady  bank  of  the  Rietschke 
towards  Reudnitz  was  long  called  the  " Poet's  Walk;"  at  the 
stone  table,  on  a  garden  eminence,  it  is  said  that  Wolfgang 
often  sat 

There  was  all  this  time  no  lack  of  the  rash  deeds  bom  of 
a  mettlesome  humour ;  partly  was  our  yoimg  student  in  them 
compliant  to  the  wishes  of  friends ;  partly  did  he  in  adven- 
ture find  a  spice  to  life.  Only  incidentally  do  we  hear  of  a 
slight  wound  in  the  arm  in  a  duel  with  a  theological  student, 
the  Livonian  Bergmann,  who  came  to  the  University  in 
Easter  1767.  The  story  has  it  that  Wolfgang  brought  about 
this  duel  by  deliberate  provocation  of  the  freshman  {Fuchs). 
Merry  tricks  of  mystification  were  much  in  vogue.  Poor  Horn 
was  a  special  object  of  these  tricks;  he  b^an  to  be  called 
the  Pegautr — Pegau  is  the  Saxon  Abode  of  Fools. 

Wolfgang  must  have  written  a  good  deal  in  that  spring 
and  summer  of  1767;  Behrisch's  beautiful  transcript  of  his 
poems  could  have  contained  no  work  earlier  than  the  burning 
ahready  spoken  of.  Probably  the  volume  had  for  its  chief 
contents  the  poems  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  the  engravings 
and  drawings  in  Leipzig  collections ;  poems,  some  of  which, 
we  learn  from  Goethe  himself,  describe  the  situations  pre- 
ceding or  following  those  represented  in  the  pictures ;  some 
are  songs  which  one  might  suppose  sung  by  the  persons 
depicted. 

That  departure  of  Behrisch  at  the  close  of  Goethe's  second 
summer  Semester  (1767)  left  a  great  gap  in  his  life.  At  the 
end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  he  hurried  to 
Dresden,  for  he  yearned  to  refresh  heart  and  spirit  before  the 
masterworks  of  the  Picture  Gallery ;  and  this  would  be  closed 
by  the  end  of  September.  From  that  peculiar  belief  of  his, 
that  every  important  resolve  if  communicated  to  others  fails  to 
be  carried  out,  he  told  no  one  of  the  journey  he  proposed. 
Because  he  had  inherited  his  father's  dislike  of  inns — still 
more,  probably,  because  he  wished  to  remam  quite  unknown 
in  Dr^en — ^he  oddly  enough  boarded  with  a  shoemaker  in 
the  suburbs — a  cousin  of  Limprecht  This  shoemaker's 
character  was  known  to  him  through  the  man's  letters  to 
Limprecht  The  visit  to  Dresden  was  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  Gallery.     His  own  preference  led  him  to  the 
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Dutch  masters,  whose  works  were  the  chief  treasures  of  the 
collections  of  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt.  Not  denjdng  the  merits 
of  the  Italians  (he  has  just  read  of  D'Argenville's  Lives  of  the 
Painters  the  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  Italians),  and  hav- 
ing some  real  joy  in  their  august  magnificence,  he  nevertheless 
finds  them  far  removed  from  his  experience  of  life  up  to  the 
present ;  while  in  the  Dutch  he  can  admire  the  triumph  of  Art 
above  a  Nature  with  which  he  is  familiar.  So  did  the  spirit 
of  the  Netherlanders  transfuse  itself  in  him  that,  on  leaving  the 
Gallery,  he  used  to  see  everyday  scenes  through  the  eyes  of  an 
Ostade,  a  Schalken. 

After  his  return  his  life  was  soon  drawn  back  into  the  old 
round,  in  which  the  absence  of  Behrisch  was  bitterly  regretted. 
Just  at  the  beginning  of  his  third  student  year  (October  1767) 
he  wrote — in  free,  unrhymed  stanzas  of  four  lines — ^three  odes 
to  Behrisch,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  mastery  of  language 
and  evidence  of  vivid  imagination,  but  which  are  forced  and 
extravagant  to  obscurity.  They  complain  how  calumny  pre- 
vails in  Leipzig — weaving  round  the  good  man  a  foul  garment 
of  ill  report,  which  makes  him  shunned,  and  compels  him  to 
seek  another  abode.  Let  Behrisch  burst  the  flower-chains  of 
friendship  which  would  keep  him  at  Goethe's  side;  let  no 
thought  of  the  fellow- prisoner  stay  the  footsteps  of  him  who 
can  fly.  His  own  last  year  at  Leipzig  has  begun ;  it  will  pass 
rapidly,  and  then — freedom !  This  fantastic  gloom  did  not 
last  long;  there  was  so  much  to  delight  him — chief  of  all, 
his  love,  to  which  he  gave  himself  without  concern  for  the 
future. 

The  lectures  of  his  professor  of  law  were  become  a  merely 
secondary  matter ;  more  than  from  them,  or  indeed  from  his 
own  industry,  he  learned  from  his  companions  of  the  table 
d*h6te.     Of  these  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Hermann  in  this 
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freim  Kimste  was  especiaUy  the  order  of  the  day,  but  the 
magazines  of  Nicolai,  Klotz,^  and  others,  were  also  eagerly 
devoured.  Then  there  were  numerous  pamphlets.  Still,  he 
writes  from  Frankfurt  in  the  following  year,  clings  to  him  the 
reading  of  little  old  books  {ScharUkckenUsen\  which  in  Leip- 
zig often  passes  for  erudition.^  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
concerts  attracted  him,  when  two  such  singers  as  Gertrude 
Elizabeth  Schmehling  and  Corona  Schrdter  could  be  heard  in 
the  same  piece.  Four  lines  addressed  to  Corona  on  her  per- 
formance in  Hasse's  oratorio,  Santa  Elena  al  Calvario^  in 
December  1767,  have  been  preserved.*  At  the  theatre  he 
was  greatly  delighted  by  Fraulein  Schulze  in  Minna  von 
Barnhdm  (November  18,  1767).  The  play  was  received 
with  the  warmest  applause,  and  was  represented  six  times 
afterwards  before  the  dose  of  the  year.  On  February  24, 
1768,  Fraulein  Schulze  played  for  the  last  time  in  Leipzig. 
Goethe  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  festival  celebrating  her 
departure,  in  which  Oeser  and  Weisse  were  active,  and  where 
the  still  hostile  Clodius  handed  her  a  poem ;  but  he  was  prob- 
ably one  of  those  students  whose  p^ng  verses  the  actress 
preserved  in  a  large  volume  all  her  life. 

The  amateur  theatre  under  ^^  Diredmr  Schonkopf" 
flourished  this  winter  (1767-8)  in  especial  vigour.  We  hear  of 
a  brilliant  representation  of  Minna^  in  which  Corona  Schroter 
played  the  heroine.  Dr.  Johann  Jakob  Engel,  afterwards  Chief 
Director  of  the  Theatre  of  Berlin  (he  was  ten  years  older  than 
Goethe)  played  Tellheim ;  Goethe  was  the  sergeant  Werner ; 
Constanze  Breitkopf  was  Franziska,  and  Horn  was  the  servant 
Just     And  in  a  representation  of  Diderot's  HausvaUr  (Phre 

^  Nicolai's  magazine  at  this  time  was  the  Allgtmeine  deuische  Btbliotkek^ 
which  was  started  1765.  The  Literaiurhriefe  already  mentioned  (see  p. 
50),  ceased  to  appear  in  1765.  Profesior  Christian  Adolf  Klots 
(1738-1771)  edited  the  DuOscki  BiNiotkek  tUr  schbnen  Wisuntchmfim^ 
published  at  Halle.— Ta. 

*  Goethe  to  Friederike  Oeser,  13th  February  1769.  The  remark  here 
quoted  is  near  the  end  of  this  long  letter.  See  Der  jungt  Godhe^  L 
55— Tjl 

'  <*  Unwiderstehlich  mnss  die  Schone  ans  entziicken. 
Die  frommer  Andacht  Reize  schmiicken ; 
Wenn  jemand  diesen  Satz  dorch  Zweifeln  noch  entehrt. 
So  hat  er  dich  niemals  ak  Helena  gehdrt" 

Der  jungt  Coetki^  i.  92.— Ta. 
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dc  Famille)  Engel  was  one  of  the  company.  Goethe  was 
particularly  good  in  comic  parts,  his  best  was  "  the  lover  Don 
Sassafras  "(?)  And  his  own  dramatic  faculty  was  stimulated  by 
all  these  theatre-doings ;  as  usual,  that  which  deeply  interested 
him  called  forth  his  creative  power.  He  wrote  the  pastoral 
drama  Die  Laune  des  VerliebUn^  as  a  poetic  atonement  to  • 

Kathchen  for  the  rudenesses  of  his  jealousy ;  for  the  shepherd 
Eridon  is  an  image  of  his  own  behaviour,  while  Horn  and  his 
maiden  are  perhaps  shadowed  forth  in  the  happy  pair  of 
lovers.  To  this  winter  also  falls  Die  Mitschuldigen,  which  had 
at  first  only  one  act  In  this  play  one  cannot  but  feel  the 
influence  of  Lessing  s  Minna,  especially  in  the  character  of  the  ' 

Host ;  Goethe  is  still,  however,  true  to  the  Alexandrine,  since 
verse  had  a  certain  artistic  restraining  power  which  he  missed 
in  prose.     The  play  shows  how  deep  Goethe  had  seen  into  * 

the  ills  of  society  ;  but  the  mild  judgment  of  sin  implied  in  its 
winding  up  is  rather  of  the  art  of  the  writer  of  comedy  than  a 
reflection  of  the  young  Wolfgang's  real  views.  According  to 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  (Bk.  vii.)  he  at  this  time  sketched 
and  began  several  other  plays,  to  ease  his  mind  of  the  gloomy 
reflections  to  which  he  was  compelled  at  sight  of  the  sins  • 

undermining  family  life  around  him  ;  but  he  let  these  begin- 
nings drop,  because  in  each  the  complication  became  painful 
and  threatened  a  tragic  end. 

In  the  New  Year  (1768),  the  course  of  Wolfgang's  love 
^\    aflair  took  a  very  distressing,  though  a  very  natural  turn.     He  ^ 

had  brought  to  Schonkopf  s  an  advocate,  Johann  Gottfried  ^ 

Kanne,  his  senior  by  four  years,  by  birth  a  Saxon.     After  hav-  ^ 

ing  suffered  so  much  from  Wolfgang's  jealousy,  and  being 
unable  to  see  in  his  love-making  anything  except  a  trifling,  ^ 

which  his  return  to  Frankfurt  would   soon  bring  to  a  close, 
Kathchen  could  not  withstand  the  bond  Jide  vioomg  of  the  new- 
comer, and  Wolfgang  had  soon  to  acknowledge  that  her  love  / 
for  Kanne  was  real  and  deep.     We  know  that  Kanne  as  well 
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cal  nature  to  spite  his  moral  f  ^  he  abandoned  himself  to  an 
irr^;ular  life,  which  made  demands  on  his  powers  too  great  to 
support 

As  two  years  ago  he  had  fled  to  the  bosom  of  Nature  in 
the  freshness  of  its  young  spring  Ufe,  so  now  did  he  flee. 
Especially  frequent  were  his  visits  to  Doiitz  (he  probably  in 
this  spring,  as  in  preceding  springs,  had  an  attic  at  a  hostel  in 
Reudnitz),  for  at  Doiitz  was  there  not  alwajrs  the  chance  of 
finding  in  the  garden  or  the  fields  the  kind  and  bright 
Friederike?*  Nor  did  he  fisdl  to  visit  Sellerhausen  often.  In 
this  trouble  his  Muse  was  not  silent,  as  two  years  ago  she  had 
been ;  she  inspired  him  to  lyrics,  some  breathing  the  yearning 
and  pain  of  love,  but  also  some  which  speak  courage  and 
spirit,  and  mock  at  the  inconstancy  of  maidens  ;  these 
Bemhard  Theodor  Breitkopf  set  to  musia  Under  the 
Breitkopfs*  roof  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  not  only  in  that 
fiunily,  whose  most  intimate  fiiendship  he  had  long  enjoyed  ; 
but  also  with  the  engraver  Stock,  who  with  a  wife  older  than 
himself  and  two  little  daughters,  was  living  in  the  top  story. 
Here  Goethe  practised  etching  landscapes,  and  did  tolerably 
well ;  one  of  his  pictures  he  dedicated  as  "  most  obedient 
son"  {^^ ganz gehorsamer  Sokn**)  to  his  father,  another  to  his 
true  friend  Hermann,  a  third  to  Behrisch.  For  Schonkopf  he 
designed  a  Bill  of  Fare  ( WirthschaftseHketti)^  for  Kathchen  a 
book-marker.  He  also  practised  many  little  vignette  wood- 
cuts. 

"^^th  all  this  activity  the  fresh  enjoyment  of  life  would  hot 
come  bacL  When  in  May  1768  Lessing  stopped  four  weeks 
in  Leipzig,  it  was  the  humour  of  Goethe  and  Horn  to  make 
no  endeavour  to  see  the  rare  mortal  who  was  so  near  them ; 
chance,'  they  hoped,  would  bring  him  across  their  path. 
Lessing  was  present  at  a  performance  of  his  Minna;  but  even 
fixmi  this  Goethe  was  absent  And  chance  was  not  good  to 
him ;  and  he  was  never  to  see  Lessing. 

With  great  joy  did  he  look  forward  to  the  coining  of 
Winckehnann,  who,  on  his  journey  to  Dessau,  was  to  visit 
Oeser.  Of  course  Wolfgang  never  thought  himself  worthy  to 
speak  with  the  great  Expounder  of  Ancient  Art ;  but  what 

»  Dkhitmgund  Wakrhai,  riL  Buch.--TR. 

*  See  Goethe's  letter  in  vene  to  Friederike  Oeser,  6th  Nov.  1768. 
See  especially  lines  to  be  foond  Derjtmgt  Goethe^  i.  32,  33. — ^Tr. 
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plans  he  had  of  riding  to  Dessau  with  his  friends ;  he  hoped 

often  to  see  Winckelmann  in  that  beautiful  neighbourhood, 

especially  in  Worlitz.^     What  a  terrible  overwhelming  effect 

the  news  of  Winckelmann's  murder  on  the  very  confines  of 

Germany  had  may  then  be  imagined ;  Goethe  first  heard  of  it 

when  going  to  Oeser,  who  was  so  shaken,  that  for  a  while  he  * 

shut  himself  from  almost  all  communication.  r 

At  about  this  time  Goethe  made  the   acquaintance   of  . 

Behrisch*s  successor,  Ernst  Theodor  Langer;  for,  although 
Count  Lindenau  had  strictly  forbidden  intercourse  with  the  ( 

wicked  friend  of  the  former  tutor,  Langer  could  not  resist  the 
wish  to  know  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  There 
was  the  youth  possessed  by  the  noble  thirst  for  knowledge 
and  culture ;  breathing  intellect  and  life,  though  just  then  of 
such  a  melancholy  mood;  it  was  nothing  wonderful  if  the 
disciplined  learned  earnest  man,  superior  in  age  by  five  years, 
was  so  completely  won  that  a  close  comradeship  grew  between 
them,  which  was  nurtured  by  eager  talk  on  long  afternoon 
walks  together.  Langer  introduced  him  to  many  fields  of 
knowledge,  especially  Greek  Literature,  in  which  the  teacher 
had  wandered  far. 

The  same  power  of  attraction  drew  towards  Wolfgang 
Georg  Groning  of  Bremen,  his  senior  by  four  years,  who,  in 
Easter  1768,  had  come  from  Gottingen  to  win  a  Leipzig 
Doctor- of- Laws  Degree ;  his  love  for  plastic  art  (he  was 
Wolfgang's  successor  with  Oeser)  effected  and  maintained 
their  union. 
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to  send  him  to  Dr.  Reichel,  a  friendly  phjrsidan  who  livedat 
the  Breitkopfs'.  By  Tfr.  Rdchel's  exertions  immediate  danger 
was  stayed  cff^  but  there  was  still  imperative  need  of  rest. 
Then  a  tumour  that  formed  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  would 
need  long  care.  The  families  Breitkopf,  Reich,  Stock,  Oeser, 
and  Schonkopf^  were  interested  in  the  sick  lad  as  if  he  were 
one  of  their  own ;  and  of  his  younger  acquaintance,  beside  his 
good  next  room  neighbour,  Horn,  Hermann,  linger,  and 
Groning,  proved  their  true  friendship.  Langer  not  only  would 
often  talk  by  his  bedside  till  the  deep  of  night  of  matters 
intellectual,  but  would  guide  the  sufferer  in  a  cahn  and 
peaceful  way,  which  itself  was  healing,  towards  thoughts  of 
religion ;  laying  before  the  vexed  and  restless  heart  his  own 
sure  belief  in  the  Divineness  of  that  Christian  Revelation 
which  enjoins  patience  under  tribulation  ;  to  all  which 
Wol^ang  gave  the  more  willing  heed  because  it  came  from 
one  whose  dear  and  well-trained  intelligence  he  had  in  other 
relations  learned  to  respect  Yet  he  could  himself  accept  the 
Christian  Revelation  solely  in  moments  of  glowing  emotion, 
of  overflowing  soul,  in  no  wise  by  the  critical  reason.  A  note- 
worthy incident  of  this  time  comes  by  his  own  account — ^he 
made  over  to  Langer  whole  basketfiils  of  his  once  so  much 
pnzed  German  poets  and  critics,  receiving  in  exchange  some 
Greek  classics. 

As  he  grew  better  his  friends  took  him  on  many  walks, 
and  tried  every  way  of  amusing  him.  Since  his  recovery  went 
on  steadily,  he  hoped  to  leave  Leipzig  on  his  birthday — ^the 
day  which  he  always  liked  to  choose  for  important  acts.  His 
strength,  indeed,  would  not  be  restored  so  soon ;  his  nerves 
had  suffered  too  much.  Almost  a  year  and  a  half  later  he 
writes  to  the  younger  Breitkopf: — "However  sound  and 
strong  one  may  be,  in  that  accursed  Leipzig  one  bums  out  as 
fiist  as  a  bad  torch.  Well,  well,  the  pobr  fox-cub  wiU  little  by 
little  recover."^  If,  in  this  letter,  he  exhorts  the  recipient  to 
beware  of  loose  living,^  there  is  here  no  proof  that  loose  living 
had  been  a  cause  of  his  sufferings  ;  the  expression — ^  the  poor 

1  Goethe  to  Gottlob  Breitkopf;  date  guessed  at  in  Derjungt  Godht  is 
Angnst  1769.     See  Derjungt  Goethe,  L  67. — ^Tr. 

'  "Nur  eins  wiU  ich  dir  sagen,  hiite  dich  vor  der  Liederlicbkeit  Es 
geht  mis  Mannsleoten  mit  nnseni  KraAen  wie  den  Madchen  mit  der  Ehre, 
einmal  znm  Henker  eine  Jungferschaft,  fort  ist  ue.** — ^Tr. 
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cub  will  recover  little  by  little  "  refers  to  his  ill-fortune  in  love, 
so  in  the  Zueignung  (Dedicaiiori)  of  his  Neue  Ueder  we  have 
the  allusion  to  the  fox  of  fable.^ 

Reich,  who  through  Weisse  had  got  the  publishing  of 
Wieland's  Musarion^  showed  the  convalescent  its  first  proof- 
sheets — ^it  was  just  then  getting  into  type.  Peculiarly  impress- 
ible at  the  time,  and  with  a  new  impulsive  leaning  towards 
the  ancients,  he  thought  he  saw  the  antique  rise  again 
in  this  charming  poem  with  its  thorough  interpenetration 
of  reality.* 

He  often  went  to  Dolitz  to  see  Friederike,  who  met  him 
"  with  great  glee,  and  almost  laughed  herself  to  death  at  the 
absurd  notion  of  anybody's  dying  of  consumption  at  twenty."^ 
By  cheerful  description  of  her  enjoyable  days  in  the  country, 
she  imparted  to  him  some  of  her  own  delight  in  life.  He  saw 
her  frequently,  on  one  occasion  in  the  theatre ;  when  he  was 
leaving  Leipzig  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  his  songs  with  Breitkopf  ^ 
music,  and  begged  her  to  sing  them  in  memory  of  him. 
Breitkopf  promised  to  set  Goethe's  other  songs  too,  and 
already  publishing  was  talked  o£  All  his  friends  felt  the 
warmest  concern  at  his  departure.  His  hardest  trial,  which 
he  yet  could  not  deny  himself,  was  the  fisu^well  to  KiLthchen, 
whom  he  saw  for  the  last  time  on  the  evening  of  August  26. 
It  was  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  correspondence,  only  he 
must  pledge  himself  never  to  write  before  the  first  day  of  each 
month.  Of  course  there  was  no  denying  that  he  had  lost 
Kathchen,  and  how  could  he,  as  he  then  was,  put  forward  any 
claim  to  her.  But  this  he  might  hope,  little  as  it  was,  that 
though  he  had  been  such  a  torment  to  her,  she  would  often 
think  of  her  "  good  youth,"  and  wish  for  his  presence.  On 
August  27,  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he  set  out  to  see  her 
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once  more,  but  he  became  so  veiy  sad  that  he  did  not  go 
through  with  it  ''  I  was  as  far  as  the  door/'  he  writes  from 
Frankfurt  to  explain  why  he  had  not  taken  a  final  leave ;  ''  I 
saw  the  lamp  burning  and  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  but  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  go  up.  For  the  last  time ! — how  should 
I  ever  have  come  down?"* 

'  Goethe  to  Christiaii  Gottlob  Sch^nkopf,  October  i,  1768.  See 
Der  jungi  Godki^  L  23.  That  he  taw  Kathchen  for  the  last  time  on 
Angost  26,  1768,  is  fixed  by  a  letter  of  August  26,  1769,  is  which  he 
says  to  her : — *'  This  day  a  year  ago  I  saw  yon  for  die  last  time."  See 
Dtrjungt  Goethst  i  65.— Tt. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

INTERIM  BETWEEN  LEIPZIG  AND  STRASSBURG  SPENl'  IN 
FRANKFURT. 

September  1768- April  1770. 

On  the  3d  of  September  1768  Wolfgang  saw  old  Frankfurt 
again.  He  was  received  with  passionate  tenderness,  the  bright 
lad  who  had  gone  forth  in  blooming  health  now  returning 
wasted  and  pale,  life  half  despaired  of  His  father  was  in  his 
gentlest  mood,  and  did  his  very  best  to  hide  the  disappointment 
which  he  felt  at  seeing  that  all  his  plan  of  study  for  Wolfgang 
had  fallen  to  the  ground.  Cornelia's  gladness  at  her  brother's 
return  was  the  warmer  since  she  had  much  to  tell  him  which 
even  her  mother  might  not  hear.  She  wished  to  learn  and 
read  more  as  she  liked,  and  it  had  been  hard  on  her  to  be  the 
only  object  of  her  father's  teaching  activity.  Her  whole  soul 
was  opened  to  her  brother ;  he  had  been  and  was  her  model 
in  all  things ;  even  her  stiff  hand-writing  had  become  exactly 
like  his ;  and  there  were  many  notes  in  his  style  which  she  too 
struck.  One  deep  secret  regret  of  hers  was  that  with  her  bold 
features  it  was  unlikely  that  she  should  ever  win  love ;  and  a 
noble  man's  love  was,  she  felt,  the  first  and  chief  thing  required 
to  make  life  a  real  good.  Though  her  father  did  not  interfere 
with  her  coming  and  going  or  her  amusements,  his  never-ending 
schoolmaster-like  instruction  had  been  excessively  oppressive 
to  her,  and  she  had  grown  more  and  more  hardened  against 
him ;  it  was  no  use  that  her  mother  tried  to  qualify  the  bitter- 
ness of  this  relation ;  poor  mother,  she  had  plenty  of  trouble, 
with  Wolfgang,  too,  a  cause  of  so  much  anxiety  to  his  parents. 
In  her  distress  she  had  drawn  closer  and  closer  to  the  pious 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  and  her  circle ;  not  indeed  that  her 
natural  healthy  trustfuhiess  in  an  all-wise  and  all-gracious  Guid- 
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ance  had  in  any  wise  been  darkened  That  dear  friend,  clear- 
sighted in  temporal  as  in  spiritual  things,  was  a  wise  counsellor 
in  all  difficulties.  Shortly  before  Wolfgang's  return,  his  grand- 
father's tongue  and  right  arm  had  been  paralysed  when  he  was 
in  the  midst  of  official  duty,  and  he  tould  not  yet  speak.  Also 
Wolfgang  had  to  lament  the  recent  death  of  his  friend  the 
painter,  Seekatz  of  Darmstadt,  on  whose  advice  and  help  he 
had  so  much  reckoned.  He  himself  could  look  forward  to 
being  well  soon,  for  the  doctor  said  that  his  lungs  were  quite 
sound  though  the  passages  to  them  were  affected.  He  had 
of  course  to  arrange  his  rooms ;  then  there  were  visits ;  and 
the  fair  just  beginning  with  its  sights  and  sounds  laid  claim  to 
his  attention.  Very  soon  after  his  return,  Jung,  a  maker  of 
lay  figures,  whom  Wolfgang  had  known  as  an  attendant  at  the 
Leipzig  Art  Academy,  and  who  had  letters  of  recommendation 
from  Oeser,  came  through  Frankfrirt  on  a  business  journey, 
and  found  a  kind  reception  in  the  Goethes*  hospitable  home. 
Wolfgang  met  again  in  Frankfurt  many  of  his  old  friends, 
among  them  Crespel,  who  stayed  until  November.  It  was 
now  that  he  made  acquaintance  with  his  fellow-townsman,  the 
painter  George  Melchior  Kraus,  son  of  the  host  of  the  White 
Snake.  Kraus  was  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  was  just  back 
from  ParisL  Cornelia's  friends — few  of  whom  he  did  not 
already  know — ^were  somethmg  quite  different  fit>m  the  bright 
refined  Leipdg  ladies ;  their  sentimentality,  their  finical  pru- 
dery, their  prim  manners,  their  tedious  dulness,  repelled  him. 
But  there  was  one  new  friend  and  correspondent  of  his 
sister's,  Elathaiina  Fabridus  of  Worms,  in  whom  he  felt  much 
intere^ed,  so  much  that  he  began  himself  to  write  letters 
to  her. 

His  heart  dung  to  Leip^,  and  especially  to  the  house- 
holds Schonkopf  and  Oeser.  Already  on  the  13th  of 
September  1768,  we  find  him  turning  in  loving  remembrance 
to  his  <' dearest  instructor."  To  Kathchen  about  the  same 
time,  he  sent  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  and  leather  for  two 
pairs  of  shoes;  these  were  her  fauings.  To  Schonkopf  he 
writes  on  the  ist  October  that,  though  yet  uncertain  whether 
he  has  not  got  consumption,  things  are  looking  better;  his 
thin  cheeks  are  filling  out,  and  since  he  has  ^  neither  maidens 
nor  the  cares  of  life"  to  trouble  him,  he  hopes  to  progress  in 
his  recovery.     The  latter  part  of  the  letter  is  addr^sed  to 
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Kathchen;  her  neck-handkerchief  is  ready,  the  fan  is  in 
hands ;  and  he  will  paint  materials  for  slippers  for  her.  The 
girl's  reply  was  wayward  and  saucy,  as  it  might  have  been  in 
the  happiest  days  of  their  mutual  intercourse. 

The  doctor  tried  with  tonics  to  revive  the  lad's  relaxed 
forces,  and  pronounced  extreme  calm  indispensable.  Never- 
theless, Wolfgang  could  not  help  pushing  on  with  many 
occupations  ;  he  drew,  etched,  and  wrote ;  and  his  professional 
studies  might  not  be  entirely  neglected  in  the  face  of  his 
father's  anxiety.  Generally  he  was  so  busy  that  his  sister 
hardly  liked  to  disturb  him  in  his  attic-room.  He  became 
intimate  at  this  time  with  an  amiable  young  English  fellow  in 
a  Frankfurt  boarding-school  With  this  new  friend,  Cornelia 
fell  passionately  in  love,  but  alas !  he  did  not  stay  long  in 
Frankfurt,  nor  had  she  success  in  a  scheme  of  getting 
her  Harry's  portrait  sketched  by  Kraus  at  a  concert  party 
which  the  Goethes  gave  —  Cornelia  played  the  piano  well 
Several  of  Wolfgang's  Leipzig  friends  in  passing  through 
Frankfurt  called  to  see  him;  there  was  one  of  them  who 
resembled  the  young  Englishman ;  Cornelia  felt  the  attraction. 
Once  Wolfgang  went  with  a  medical  friend,  Strassburg-bound, 
to  see  the  great  Senckenberg  Institution  which  had  sprung  up 
during  his  Leipzig  absence.  His  greatest  pleasure  was  in 
visiting  the  private  art  collections  of  Frankfurt ;  but  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  attempts  to  diffuse  among  the  owners  the 
ideas  which  he  had  derived  from  Oeser. 
7^  His  monthly  letter  to  Kathchen  of  the  ist  November 
(1768)  strikes  the  usual  note  of  cheery  jesting.  Now, 
indeed  he  is  being  punished  for  his  sins  against  Leipzig ;  his 
present  sojourn  is  as  disagreeable  as  the  Leipzig  period  might 
have  been  agreeable,  if  certain  persons  had  thought  fit  to 
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English.^  In  a  letter  of  the  24th  November  to  Oeser  he  says 
that  his  reflections  on  these  works  are  "  perhaps  tolerable  for  a 
spoken  conversation,  but  are  far  from  having  either  the  order 
or  exactness  which  would  make  them  fit  for  writing  down." 
So  little  was  it  his  way  to  make  ado  with  any  hastily  grasped 
theory.  Cornelia  writes  on  Nov.  i6th  to  her  friend  Katharina 
Fabricius,  that  Wolfgang  is  drawing  her  the  nicest  heads,  and 
that  he  is  just  engaged  on  a  new  comedy.  As  further  on  she 
says  that  he  is  reading  to  her  aU  that  he  writes,  while  she 
listens  with  great  pleasure,  we  may  be  sure  she  has  long  ago 
heard  both  the  pieces  which  he  brought  from  Leipzig.  But 
he  had  already  begun  to  suffer  again,  and  the  chief  cause  this 
time  was  want  of  care  in  using  the  acids  necessary  for  his 
engravmg. 

On  Cornelia's  birthday  (December  7th,  1768)  Wol^ang 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  internal  pain ;  all  the  remedies  tried 
failed  to  lessen  his  fearful  sufferings.  Cornelia,  unable  to 
bear  the  sight  of  his  agony,  went  away  in  despair.  His  mother 
in  her  utter  need  tried  her  old  pious  plan  of  opening  a  Bible 
with  a  sharp  point  The  text,  "  Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines 
upon  the  mountains  of  Samaria"  (Jeremiah  zxxL  5),  filled  her 
with  joyous  confidence,  and  all  her  life  she  remembered  that 
beautiful  promise,  as  indeed  did  Wolfgang  too.  When  the 
orthodox  methods  of  the  pharmacopoeia  fiEuled,  resort  was  had 
to  alchemy.  Fraulein  Klettenberg's  good  physician.  Dr. 
Metz,  a  student  of  alchemy,  had  not  long  before  effected  a 
wonderful  cure  on  that  pious  friend,  with  a  salt  prepared 
in  the  method  of  alchemy.  Wolfgang's  mother,  who  had 
chosen  this  physician  for  herself  and  her  son,  entreated 
him,  going  to  him  in  almost  the  last  resort,  to  give  the 
sufferer  this  magic  salt  And  lo !  there  was  at  once  a 
change  for  the  better,  the  threatened  suffocation  was  at  least 
averted.  Cornelia  writes  to  her  friend,  that  Wolfgang's  dread- 
ful state  of  danger  had  lasted  two  days,  then  things  had 
become  somewhat  better,  yet  he  could  not  remain  a  single 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  upright  posture.  For  three  weeks  he 
could  not  leave  his  room,  during  which  time  he  saw  almost  no 
one  but  the  doctor,  the  surgeon,  and  the  members  of.  the 
family.     A  new  tumour  had  formed  on  his  neck;  first  they 

^  So  we  learn  from  the  letter  spoken  of  immediately  after. —Z>^/vif^ 
Ci^ethe,  L  37,  38.— Tr. 
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tried  to  reduce  it,  then  to  bring  it  to  a  head,  at  last  they  had 
to  lance  it.  His  chief  consolation  at  this  time  was  his  power 
of  drawing ;  he  made  sketches  of  the  room  with  its  furniture 
or  the  people  who  might  be  there,  and  illustrated  the  stories 
of  the  city  which  he  heard 

His  sufferings  roused  general  sympathy;    the  only  one  i 

who  remained  cold  was  his  friend  Miiller.     Cornelia  tells  her 
friend  in  Worms,  that  Wolfgang  is  no  longer  on  such  good 
terms  with  Miiller,  because  their  principles  are  so  different ; 
Miiller's  philosophy  is  deduced  from  what  he  has  read ;  her 
brother's  from  what  he  has  felt  and  seen ;  and  she  now  per- 
ceives that  the  former  is  unpractical     When  the  doctors  were  < 
able  to  assure  Wolfgang  that  his  digestion  was  the  only  thing 
out  of  order,  he  became  so  content  and  light-hearted  that  he  j 
was  even  able  to  cheer  the  anxious  family;  yet  in  the  few  days                ' 
of  such  near  neighbourhood  ¥rith  death, — such  closeness,  as 
he  himself  puts  it,  to  the  awful  strait  that  we  all  must  pass 
over,^  in  those  few  days  solemn  thoughts  had  been  his. 

"  In  a  fit  of  great  folly,"  he  threw  off  a  NeujahrslUd  {Song 
of  the  New  Year\  and  even  had  it  printed  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment*    Other  occupations  were  sketching  and  writing  tales.  » 
The  drawing  was  a  great  delight  to  his  father,  who  got  an  old 
friend,  the  painter  Morgenstem,  to  put  in  the  lines  of  perspec- 
tive correctly.    Another  matter  about  which  Councillor  Goethe 
began  to  taUc,  and  not  to  annoy  him  his  son  fell  in  easily  with 
his  wishes,  was  the  speedy  resuming  of  law  study  at  Strassburg. 
As  to  a  third  matter  there  was  not  the  same  harmony, — the 
father  would  fain  have  seen  his  recovering  son  less  interested 
in   the   alchemic  theorisings  and  experiments  in  which  the  * 
doctor  who  was  thought  to  have  saved  his  life,  and  their  good                ** 
friend  Fraulein  Klettenberg  were  zealously  occupied. 
"^        Horn  was  the  first  to  hear  from  Wolfgang  of  his  recovery ; 
Horn  was  to  tell  Kathchen,  whose  extreme  concern  had  been 
a  salve  to  Wolfgang's  heart     "  There  is  good  in  misfortune 
1  In  a  letter  to  Ocser,  Feb.  14,  1769.    See  Dcrjunge  GoeiAe,  L  57. 
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too,"  he  writes  to  heron  December  30th  (17  68):  "I  have 
learned  much  in  iUness,  that  I  could  have  learned  nowhere 
else  m  life.  .  .  .  When  I  get  better  I  shall  go  to  foreign 
places,  and  how  soon  I  shall  see  Leipzig  again  depends  solely 
on  you,  and  some  one  else  **  (the  preferred  suitor  Kanne,  of 
course) ;  "  meanwhile  I  think  to  visit  France,  to  see  how  life 
is  lived  there;  and  to  learn  French."  Should  he,  however, 
for  all  this  pleasant  scheming,  play  the  foolish  stroke  of  d3dng 
before  Easter  arrives,  he  will  order  a  gravestone  in  Leipzig 
churchyard.^ 

The  early  days  of  the  New  Year  (1769)  found  him  able  to 
go  out  of  doors  again.  Good  Legaiionsrath  Moritz,  who  hoped 
great  things  from  Wolfgang,  gave  a  party  to  celebrate  his 
recovery.  Since  farces  were  just  then  the  order  of  the  day, 
Wolfgang  began  one  with  the  title  Lustspiel  in  Leipzig^  which 
was  also  to  be  printed.^  He  confides  to  Oeser  his  doubts 
concerning  Nos.  28  and  30  of  Lessing's  lately  published 
Antiquarische  Briefe,  But  before  Oeser*s  reply  arrived, 
Wolfgang  had  had  another  severe  attack  which  kept  him  in 
his  room  for  four  weeks  When  well  enough  to  write  he 
turns — full  of  annoyance  at  not  having  heard  from  Leipzig — 
to  his  Kathchen,  who  was  still  a  constant  presence  in  his 
thou^ts.  ''During  the  last  fortnight  I  have  again  been 
aground"  (j/'/s*  ich  wieder  fest\  he  writes  (Jan.  31st,  1769). 
"  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  was  let  out  on  parole ;  that 
little  bit  of  freedom  too  is  past,  and  I  shall  probably  also  spend 
part  of  February  in  the  cage,  for  God  knows  when  it  will  be 
all  over ;  however,  I  am  quite  calm  about  it,  and  I  hope  you 
win  be  so  toa  .  .  .  Dear  God,  here  I  am  merry  again  even 

^  That  she  may  Tistt  his  graTe  at  least  once  a  year  on  his  Name  Day. 
See  Derjungi  Gcetke^  L  41. — ^Tr. 

«  Der  jungg  Gpethe,  L  50;  Goethe  toFriederike  Oeser,  13th  Feb. 
1769—**  Hierher  gehort  audi  dass  ich  in  diesem  nenen  Jahre  eine  Farfg 
gemacht  habe,  dk  ehstens  nnter  dem  Titel :  Lustspiel  in  Leipzig 
erKheinen  wird.  Den  [denn]  die  Farftn  sind  ietzt  anf  alien  Pamassen 
eomtrebande^  wie  alles  atis  der  Zeit  Ludwigs  des  Vierzehenden 
[Vieizehnten].''  Does  the  following  translation  contain  the  natural 
sense  of  this  passage?  *<  Here  I  should  mention  that  since  the  New 
Year  began,  I  have  written  a  farce,  which  as  soon  as  possible  shall  be 
published  in  Leipzig,  as  a  comedj**  (not  as  a  &rce.)  **  For  on  every 
Parnassus  £urces  are  at  present  contraband"  (not  aUowable) ;  "as  indeed 
b  erefything  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  Age."  The  Lustspid  was  destrojed 
fay  Goedie  before  he  went  to  StrMsbnig.— Tr. 
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in  the  midst  of  pain.  If  I  were  not  so  cheery  how  should  I 
bear  it  alL  Continuously  shut  up  in  one  place  for  almost  two 
months.'*^  Still  on  the  14th  of  February,  as  he  informs  Oeser, 
imprisoned  by  illness,  though  with  the  best  hope  of  recovery ; 
with  the  winter,  he  hopes,  his  winter  too  will  pass  away,  his 
spring  return.  Yet  Leipzig,  whither  Oeser  had  invited  him, 
he  cannot  revisit  so  soon,  perhaps  not  within  a  year ;  when 
he  comes  he  wants  to  make  a  good  stay.  He  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  played  waywardly  with  the  imagination  of  him- 
self, a  settler  down  in  Leipzig,  yet  leading  Kathchen  to  his 
home  a  bride.  Oeser  had  replied  that  Lessing  had  in  those 
letters  enormously  erred  in  his  remarks  on  the  passage  from 
Pliny;  let  Wolfgang  only  watch  a  heraldic  engraver  for  an 
hour,  and  he  will  laugh  away  his  sickness,  to  think  of  the 
observations  of  Christ,  Klotz,  and  Lessing  on  the  subject. 
Wolfgang,  when  thanking  Oeser  for  enlightening  him  on 
the  matter,  adds  this  characteristic  utterance  : — "  Lessing  1 
Lessing  I  if  he  were  not  Lessing  I  would  fain  say  something. 
I  cannot  write  in  his  dispraise ;  he  is  a  conqueror,  and  will  be 
a  rude  hewer  of  wood  in  Herr  Herder's  Waldchen  "  (the  first 
number  of  the  Kritische  Waldchen — Critical  Groves — treats 
of  Lessing's  Laokoon)^  "  if  he  falls  upon  them.  He  is  a 
phenomenon  of  intellect,  and  after  all  such  phenomena  are  not 
common  in  Germany.  Whoever  does  not  wish  to  agree  to 
all  he  says,  need  not;  only  let  him  not  be  contradicted! 
Voltaire  has  not  been  able  to  do  our  Shakespeare  any  wrong. 
No  smaller  spirit  will  overcome  a  greater."  In  this  letter 
he  sends  greeting  to  Clodius,  who,  at  Oeser's  intercession, 
had  at  last  to  Wolfgang's  great  relief  forgotten  his  ancient 
grudge. 

In  a  letter  to  Friederike,  dated  a  day  earlier  (Feb.  13  th, 
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he  thought,  gave  poetry  too  wide  a  scope.^  One  must  differ 
even  from  the  great  spirits ;  who  err  as  do  small  ones,  the 
latter  because  each  conceives  his  own  horizon  the  world's 
boundary ;  the  former  because  they  know  no  boundary.  Light 
is  Truth,  yet  the  sun,  the  soiurce  of  Light,  is  not  Truth. 
Falsehood  is  Darkness.  And  what  is  Beauty?  Neither 
Darkness  nor  Light,  but  Twilight ;  the  offspring  of  Truth  and 
Falsehood  In  his  confinement— all  his  instruments  a  pair  of 
compasses,  paper,  pen  and  ink,  and  two  books — ^he  thinks 
that  he  penetrates  in  knowledge  of  Truth  as  far  as — nay 
farther  than  many  a  man  with  all  the  apparatus  of  libraries 
and  learning.'  Nothing  is  true  which  is  not  simple.  Humble- 
ness and  Rdflectiveness  are  the  qualities  most  needfiil  to  guide 
our  steps  in  the  path  of  Simplicity.  Thus  did  he  during  his 
weary  illness  solace  himself  with  the  most  penetrating  con- 
templations on  Art  and  Poetry.  Indeed,  the  general  cheery 
tone  of  the  whole  letter — ^m  which  he,  as  usual,  breaks  a  lance 
with  Friederike — ^betrays  nothing  less  than  that  he  who  wrote 
it  was  an  invalid.  If  his  poems,  as  she  says,  have  not  pleased 
her,  she  has  not  viewed  them  aright ;  let  her  throw  them  into 
the  fire,  for  he  is  one  of  those  patient  poets  who  when  one 
poem  is  not  approved  make  another.  He  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  her  something  about  the  last  good  books 
out ;  in  Frankfurt  you  heard  nothing  of  them  until  a  quarter 
of  a  year  after  the  fair.  Though  he  had  almost  entirely 
given  up  reading  new  literature,  and  though  his  own  verse 
will  not  flow — except  in  a  little  bit  of  mtoxication — he  cannot 
all  at  once  completely  refuse  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  literary 
novelties. 

Though  Wolfgang  was  soon  able  to  leave  his  sick 
chamber,  the  old  vigour  was  not  therj,  just  as  the  old  fresh- 
ness of  soul  was  not  No  departure  for  Strassburg  could  at 
present  be  thought  of;  this  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
his  fiither.  Wolfgang  buried  himself  deeper  and  deeper  in 
books  on  Alchemy  and  in  pietistic  meditation ;  for  Fniulein 

^  Here  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  adding  from  Goethe's  letter  tome 
links  of  connection  that  seemed  necessary.  See  Derjunge  Goethe^  L  53. 
— Tr. 

s  Immediately  after  the  letter  runs  thns : — "  A  great  savant  is  seldom  a 
great  philosopher,  and  he  who  has  painfhlly  turned  over  the  leaves  of 
many  books  despises  the  easy  simple  Book  c^  Nature ;  and  yet  nothing  is 
true,  etc."    Derjunge  Goethe^  L  53.— Ta. 
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Klettenberg  and  Moritz  had  gained  great  influence  over  him 
during  his  recovery.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  with 
them  he  again  began  going  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  About 
this  time  (March  1769),  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
his  Leipzig  friend  Gervinus — a  native  of  Zweibrucken  and 
very  intimate  with  Oeser.  From  Gervinus  he  heard  that 
"Rhingulph  the  Bard,"  was  Oberamtsadvokat  Kretzschmann 
of  Zittau,  who  had  just  visited  Leipzig,  where  he  had  been 
received  with  all  honours.  Meanwhile  Friederike  had  emptied 
all  the  vial  of  her  saucy  wrath  on  Wolfgang,  especially  because 
he  had  spoken  ill  of  her  sex.  His  answer  (April  8th,  1769) 
is  in  the  same  strain.  Of  his  own  sex,  he  says,  his  estimate  is 
but  low ;  he  does  not  rate  woman  higher,  and  that  is  woman's 
own  fault  He  still  maintains  that  girls  are  in  general  too 
easily  credulous ;  Friederike's  distrustfulness  shows  him  that 
the  more  prudent  ones  are  full  of  suspicion.  And  though 
"Rhingulph"  is,  he  hears,  Friederike's  friend,  yet  he  cannot 
retract  what  he  has  said  of  the  Bardic  poems.  Saxony  has 
tamed  the  savage  and  bold  nature  of  his  republican  spirit,  but 
it  has  not  made  him  a  singer  in  mutual  admiration  concerts. 
To  her  father  he  owes  that  perception  of  the  Ideal  which  is 
his  guide  in  criticism ;  of  course  he  at  the  same  time  yields  to 
each  kind  of  art,  by  its  own  standard,  its  due  praise. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  (1769)  Horn,  whom  he  had 
eagerly  desired  to  see,  returned,  his  three  years  of  Leipzig 
study  over.  Horn  thought  not  only  that  Wolfgang  looked 
unhealthy,  but  that  the  air  of  the  Elingdom  had  made  him 
^^stipideJ*  And  Wolfgang  too,  was  disappointed  in  Horn. 
Love  sickness  sat  so  oddly  on  his  merry  friend,  and  sentimen- 
tality was  nauseous  to  one  who  professed  no  faith  in  maidens. 
As  Horn  was  pursuing  his  law  studies  with  great  diligence, 
and  found  in  Wolfgang  no  response  to  his  ecstasies,  it 
came  about  that  the  friends  saw  each  other  less  often  than 
before.^ 

When  Wolfgang  was  again  able  to  make  use  of  his  attic, 
he  provided  himself  with  a  little  draught- furnace,  and  all 
things  needful  for  alchemic  experimenting;  his  father,  though 

^  Horn  was  in  love  with  Constantie  Breitkopfl  See  as  to  his  sentimen- 
tality, Goethe's  letter  to  Kathchen,  June  1st,  1769.  Derjunge  Goethe/u 
62.  As  to  their  isolation  from  each  other,  see  Goethe's  letter  to  Kathchen, 
Jan.  23,  1770.     Derjunge  Goeihe,  L  72,  73-— Tr. 
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viewing  this  entorprise  with  unfiivotiTable  eyes,  did  not  interfere 
to  prevent  it.  With  the  assistance  of  his  physician  and 
Fraulein  Klettenberg,  he  made  many  successful  experiments ; 
one  often  renewed  with  great  pleasure  was  the  demonstration 
of  Uqitor  SiUcum  {Kusclsaft).  Books  on  Alchemy  became 
almost  a  craze  with  him,  though  he,  seeking  exact  knowledge/ 
was  sometimes  made  desperate  by  their  strange  mystifications. 
The  bookseller  Fleischer — Wolfgang's  old  travelling-com- 
panion to  Leipzig — brought  out  in  this  very  year  (1769)  a 
new  edition  of  Welling's  chief  work,  Opus  mago-cabbalisticum. 
These  were  dark  studies,  but  they  led  him  to  Boerhaave's 
clearer  Chemistry  {EUmenta  Chemae) ;  and  to  the  same 
author's  Aphorismm — on  the  diagnosis  and  cure  of  diseases. 
With  peculiar  zest  he  used  to  read  in  the  four  volumes  of 
Arnold's  Unpartdische  Kirchm  -und  Keturgeschichte}  the  pious 
author  of  which  finds  true  Christianity  to  be  exactly  with 
those  whom  the  Church  has  cast  out;  this  accorded  well 
with  Wolfgang's  temper;  he  being  a  passionate  advocate  of 
intellectual  freedom.  The  various  theories  of  God  and  the 
World  which  he  met  in  this  book  were  full  of  interest  to  him  ; 
and  his  active  intelligence  knew  no  rest  until,  borrowing  the 
main  features  firom  Welling,  he  had  thought  out  a  system  of 
his  own. 

By  degrees  he  became  again  interested  in  his  sister's 
circle  of  fiiends.  Though  among  them  he  could  not  find  the 
roguish  wit,  the  culture,  and  versatility  of  the  Leipzig  ladies, 
there  was  a  kindly  good  nature  and  a  cheery  capacity  for 
enjoyment  in  them,  not  without  considerable  attraction  for 
Wolfgang.  And  now  about  the  20th  of  May  (1769)  Kath- 
chen  sent  him  word  through  Horn  of  her  betrothal  with  Dr. 
Kanne.  Long  as  he  had  been  prepared  for  this,  it  was  a 
heavy  blow.  Not  until  the  ist  of  June  did  he  pluck  up  spirit 
enough  to  wish  her  joy.  Through,  his  whole  letter  you  feel 
the  presence  of  his  piercing  misery  alternatively  with  the 
bitterness  of  his  contempt  for  woman's  fickleness.  Maidens' 
hearts  are  indeed  anything  but  marble.  He  will  not  write 
again  until  October.  That  she  calls  him  her  dear  friend,  her 
best  friend,  scorches  his  soul  when  he  remembers  all  the 
lovers  she  has  salted  down  with  '' fiiendship."  ^I  have 
always  told  you  that  my  fate  is  bound  up  with  yours.  Soon, 
^  An  Impartial  History  rftki  Church  and  of  Hertsia.^Tt. 
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perhaps,  you  will  see  how  true  my  words  were ;  you  will 
soon  perhaps  hear  some  news  which  you  do  not  expect" 
This  is  a  dark  hint  at  his  resolve  to  leave  Germany  imme- 
diately. When  in  August  (1769),  a  report  spread  in  Leipzig 
that  he  had  again  become  ill,  Kathchen  wrote  inquiring  very 
anxiously  about  him.  Exactly  a  year  from  the  day  on  which 
he  had  last  seen  her,  he  then  replies  in  a  short  letter ;  with 
few  sharp  outlines  you  find  his  bitter  grief  imaged  there.  The 
report  of  his  illness  had  not  been  quite  justified ;  he  is  in 
tolerable  health ;  often,  however,  not  so  good  as  he  could  wish. 
"You  can  if  you  like  suppose  that  I  was  prevented  from 
writing  to  you  by  indisposition  only  ;  other  causes  will  soon 
perhaps  prevent  you  from  writing  to  me.  ...  I  am  intoler- 
able to-day.  If  I  were  in  Leipzig  I  would  sit  beside  you  and 
make  a  long  face ;  you  doubtless  remember  such  a  si)ectacle. 
Yet  no !  if  I  were  with  you  now,  what  content !  O  could 
I  call  back  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  are  gone,  I  swear  to 
you,  Kathchen,  dear  Kathchen,  I  would  be  wiser."  ^ 

At  about  the  same  time  (August  1769)  he  wrote  begging 
the  younger  Breitkopf — Gottlob — to  write  him  one  letter 
even.  "  I  am  spending  my  life  tolerably  content  and  quiet ; " 
he  confides  to  this  true  friend.  I  have  half-a-dozen  English 
girls  whom  I  often  meet ;  and  am  in  love  with  none  of  them  ; 
they  are  charming  beings,  and  make  my  life  uncommonly 
plbasant  One  who  had  never  seen  Leipzig  might  do  right 
well  here ;  but  Saxony,  Saxony  !  ay !  ay !  that  is  the  strong 
tobacco."  Among  the  girls  whom  he  now  often  met  were  four 
Gerocks  and  Crespel's  two  sisters.  In  this  circle  he  could 
often  muster  brightness  enough ;  though  it  was  rather  good 
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munity  at  Castle  Marienborn  in  the  Countj  Oberisenbtug. 
This  castle  Zinzendor^  when  the  old  line  of  Counts  who  lived 
there  died  out  (1725),  had  rented  of  the  Count  von  Isenburg-. 
Budingen,  whose  man  of  business  was  Goethe's  friend  Moritz. 
At  this  Synod  Goethe  met  a  still  living  immediate  disciple  of 
Zinzendorf,  the  Moravian  Neisser,  who  had  been  a  cutler ;  a 
Swiss  Loretz,  once  a  captain;  a  French  ex-major  of  noble 
birth,  eta  These  excellent  men,  he  at  a  later  time  tells  us, 
had  his  entire  respect ;  yet  they,  not  less  than  Fraulein  Klet- 
tenberg,  refused  to  the  young  student  the  name  Christian^ 
because*  he  could  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  man  is  not  to 
expect  anything  from  his  own  strength,  that  all  his  good  is  to 
be  an  outflow  of  the  Divine  &vour. 

In  this  autumn  (1769)  too  he  went  to  Worms,  perhaps  in 
Moritz's  company.  Here  he  saw  Charitas  Meixner,  probably 
by  this  time  formally  engaged  Then  there  was  Charitas's 
cousin  Trapp,  and  Katharina  Fabridus,  whom  he  now  learned 
to  know  personally ;  it  will  be  remembered  how  they  had  been 
correspondents.  At  the  EuUnburgy  then  the  residence  of  the 
family  Kampf,  beyond  the  Mainz  &ite,  he  scratched  his  name, 
with  the  date,  on  a  pane  of  glass. 

Not  until  the  end  of  September  (1769)  was  the  printing 
of  his  songs  to  Breitkopfs  music  completed.  On  the  30th  of 
October  there  was  an  article  on  them  in  Hiller's  Nachrickten 
und  Anmei^ungm  die  Musik  betrejfend.  It  says  that  the  writer 
by  no  means  lacks  talent  for  this  light  and  sprightly  kind  of 
poetry ;  the  songs  had  well  deserved  to  be  made  public,  and 
to  have  such  good  music  composed  to  them.  Wol%ang, 
whose  name  remained  hidden,  was  painfully  moved  by  the 
publication  of  these  poems,  the  remembrancers  of  so  different 
a  time.  Nothing  was  &rther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  suppose 
that  they  had  any  particular  merit       * 

Soon  after  diis  he  saw  his  first  great  man,  the  Corsican 
Paoli,  who  when  going  to  England  passed  through  Fhmk- 
furt  Paoli  met  aU  the  curious  floc^ers  around  him  with 
good-humoured  politeness.  Another  anrival  in  Frankfurt 
was  J.  G.  Schlosser,  who  had  given  up  his  place  at  Treptow 
to  practise  again  as  an  attorney.  He  maintained  friendly 
intercourse  with  Wol^ang,  who  had  changed  so  much  since 
they  last  met. 

Very  painful  were  his  feelings  when  Kathchen  asked  him 
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to  write  a  poem  for  her  near  approaching  marriage-day.  He 
•  did  not  answer  the  letter ;  even  at  a  much  later  date  (Decem- 
ber 12,  1769),  he  but  incidentally  refers  to  it,  saying  that  he 
had  attempted  some  marriage  odes,  but  all  his  attempts  had 
expressed  either  too  much  or  too  httle  of  his  own  emotions, 
and  how  could  she  have  expected  him  to  celebrate  worthily  in 
verse  any  joyful  festival  ? 

In  this  winter  (1769-70),  Wolfgang's  health,  by  degrees, 
became  so  far  re-established  that  he  was  again  able  to  take  a 
thorough  pleasure  in  the  theatre,  in  concerts,  and  parties. 
But  there  were  still  throbbings  and  shootings  of  the  pain  for 
his  lost  love.  In  December  (1769)  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw 
Kathchen — married,  so  stirred  him  that  he  could  remain  no 
longer  silent  He  wrote  next  morning,  asking  whether  the 
marriage  has  really  taken  place ;  if  it  has,  he  hopes  that  it  is 
the  beginning  of  happiness  for  her.  "  Physically,  I  am  restored 
to  health,"  he  writes,  "  but  my  soul  has  not  yet  healed ;  I  am 
in  a  silent,  inactive  calm,  but  that  is  not  happiness.  And  in 
this  languor  my  imaginative  powers  so  drowse  that  I  can  con- 
jure up  no  shape  of  what  was  once  most  dear  to  me.  .  .  . 
No  marriage  ode  have  I  to  send  you.  .  .  .  Since — ay,  this  long 
time  back,  my  poems  have  been  dreary  and  disordered  as  my 
brain,  as  you  can  perceive  by  the  greater  part  of  those  already 
printed,  and  as  you  will  perceive  by  others  which  are  not 
printed  yet." 

He  has  been  unable  to  restrain  himself  from  writing  to 
-  her  once  again  before  the  certain  tidings  of  her  marriage  has 
come  to  him.  She  is  not  to  reply  herself,  since  he  would  fain 
see  her  writing,  hear  her  voice  no  more,  it  is  ill  enough  that 
his  dreams  are  so  busy.  Yet  within  three  months  shall  she 
receive  one  last  letter  from  him,  saying  whither  he  is  to  travel, 
and  when.  The  books  which  she  wished  for  he  sends  to  her 
address.^ 
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ease.  Strassborg  might  be  called  a  French  citji  for,  though 
the  French  reckoned  the  inhabitants  of  Elsass  mere  German 
subjects  of  the  king,  France  had  yet  made  the  plundered  terri- 
tory an  assured  possession. 

An  indication  of  the  formation  of  firm  resolves  is  to  be 
found  in  the  setting  aside  at  this  time  of  a  quarto  note-book 
with  the  superscription  :  Ephemerides,  fVas  man  ireibt^  Heut 
dies  und  morgm  das.  177a  The  contents  are  various ;  short 
quotations  from  books  read,  titles  of  books,  original  reflections, 
written  in  French  or  Latin  for  practice.  The  first  third  of 
this  book,  written  before  he  had  left  Frankfurt,  shows  how  he 
was  occupied  with  the  languages  and  literatures  of  France  and 
Germany,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  Wieland's  Translation 
of  Shakespeare;  trace  of  Greek  studies  there  is  none,  a  little 
law,  a  great  deal  about  the  theory  and  histoiy  of  plastic  art, 
of  poetry,  and  of  music ;  meditations  on  God  and  the  world ; 
finally,  many  indications  of  alchemic  and  cabalistic  studies.^ 

"When  he  heard  from  Horn  that  the  wedding  was  put  off  to 
Easter  (1770),  his  heart  leapt  at  the  wild  thought  that  fortune 
might  yet  give  him  Kathchen  for  himself.  Writing  to  her  on 
the  23d  of  January  (1770),  he  says,  that  he  is  living  in  content, 
is  healthy,  and  bright,  and  industrious,  for  he  has  no  girl  in 
his  head.  But  he  is  tired  of  Frankfiirt,  and  will  leave  for 
Strassburg  at  the  end  of  March.  There  he  will  be  always 
glad  to  get  a  letter  firom  Kathchen  Schonkopf.  **  Yon  are,  and 
always  have  been,  the  loveable  maiden,  and  will  also  be  the 
loveable  wife.  And  I — ^I  shall  still  be  Goethe.  You  know 
what  that  means.  When  I  name  myself,  I  name  all  of  myself 
and  you  know  that  ever  since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  only  a 
part  of  you."  From  Strassburg  he  will  go  to  Paris,  where  he 
hopes  to  stay  a  good  while.  "And  after  that,  God  knows 
whether  anything  will  come  .of  it !"  Should  her  marriage  not 
take  place  within  the  year — well  he  will  not  hang  himself 
because  of  the  delay — ^perhaps  he  would  himself  yet  bring  her 
the  so  long-promised  neckerchief  and  fan,  and  address  her  as 
"  Mademoiselle  Schonkopf,"  or  "  Kathchen  Schonkopf."  Talk- 
ing of  Horn  and  his  Constantie,  Wolfgang  says  it  may  end  with 
a  wedding  after  all,  and  that  would  be  a  wonderful  sight ;  but 
there  might  be  another  wedding  much  more  strange,  and  yet 

^  Rqmnted  in  A.  Scholl,  Briefii  tmd  Aufsahe  von  Go€ihe  out  dm 
Jahrm  1766  bis  1786.     Wdmar,  1846.     S.  63-i4a— Ta. 
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not  impossible,  only  improbable.  When  Cornelia  marries  and 
goes  away,  he  will  divide  the  house  with  his  parents;  ten 
rooms,  handsome  and  well  furnished  in  the  Frankfurt  taste, 
will  fall  to  him.^  Since,  however,  it  seems  unlikely  that  she 
will  have  him,  he  begs  her  to  woo,  on  his  behalf,  that  friend 
of  hers  who  most  resembles  her.  For  his  travelling  need  not 
prevent  the  consideration  of  such  things.  "  In  two  years  I 
shall  be  back  again.  And  then — I  have  a  house,  I  have 
money.  Heart,  what  desirest  thou  more?  A  wife!"  This 
free  outpouring  to  one  who  was  looking  forward  to  her  mar- 
riage-day, he  intends  to  excuse  when  he  adds  the  concluding 
remark  that,  for  once,  he  has  to-day  been  merry.  2 

The  painful  tension  of  feeling  resulting  from  this  imprac- 
ticable love -suit  could  not  remain  hidden  from  his  father, 
whose  ill-humour  and  disquiet  were  thus,  of  course,  increased. 
Wolfgang  had  excited  his  father's  violent  anger  by  imprudent 
criticism  of  the  architecture  of  the  house,  which  we  know  had 
been  so  carefully  planned,  and  by  suggesting  that  it  might  be 
rebuilt  in  Leipzig  taste.  Through  the  Frau  Rath's  agency  the 
violence  of  this  anger  had  been  appeased,  but  she  could  not 
prevent  a  sense  of  injury  and  vexation  from  lasting  some 
time. 

One  important  reason  why,  at  this  time,  poetic  labours 
seem  to  have  been  set  aside,  is  to  be  found  in  the  diligent 
professional  study  to  which  Wolfgang  had  to  give  himself 
On  the  6th  of  February  (1770),  he  writes  to  Assessor  Her- 
mann : — "  I  am  glad  if  you  have  found  something  to  your 
liking  in  my  poems.     I  hope  that  in  time  I  will  do  something 
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Usher  he  writes  (February  20, 1770)  : — ^"  Feel  and  keep  silence 
is  all  that  one  can  do  on  this  occasion,  for  even  to  praise  a 
great  man  is  not  permitted,  unless  you  are  as  great  as  he. 
But  I  have  sometimes,  indeed,  been  angry  on  the  score  of 
Wieland,  and  I  think  with  reason.  Wieland  has  the  ill-luck 
to  be  often  not  understood ;  sometimes,  perhaps,  it  is  his  own 
fault,  but  sometimes  it  is  not,  and  then  one  cannot  but  be 
angry  when  persons  vend  to  the  public  their  misunderstandings 
as  explanations."  After  Oeser  and  Shakespeare,  Wieland  alone 
he  can  reckon  among  his  genuine  teachers ;  others  had  pointed 
out  his  mistakes,  these  alone  had  shown  him  how  to  do  better. 
In  conclusion  he  begs  Reich  to  tell  the  poet  Wieland  of  one 
not  yet  man  enough  to  fully  estimate  his  worth,  but  with  heart 
pious  enough  to  yield  to  it  all  reverence.^ 

Of  all  that  he  had  himself  yet  written  Die  Mitschtddtgen 
— the  new  draft  of  which,  in  three  Acts,  belongs  to  this  winter 
(1769-70),  and  that  record  of  penitence.  Die  Laune  des  Ver- 
lidften^  alone  pleased  him ;  all  else  composed  since  the  Leipzig 
auUhdorft  (p.  57),  whether  merely  sketched  or  actually  begun, 
he  calmly  gave  to  the  flames  a  short  time  before  his  departure 
Among  these  must  have  been  several  unfinished  plays — some 
carried  as  far  as  the  third  or  fourth  Act — and  many  poems. 
Letters  and  miscellaneous  papers  too  went  into  the  fire. 
Only  Behrisch's  beautiful  transcript  of  his  poems  was  spared ; 
the  story  that  Behnsch  had  this  buried  with  him  is  without 
foundation. 

The  best  of  his  friends,  his  Leipzig  comrade  Horn,  who 
was  just  about  to  graduate,  went  with  him  to  Mainz,  through 
which  the  diligence  from  Frankfurt  to  Strassbuig  passed.  By 
Horn  he  had  sent  a  last  greeting  to  Kathchen  on  the  5th  of 
March  (1770).  The  news  of  her  marriage,  which  took  place 
two  da3rs  later,  severed  the  bond  of  yearning  and  hope  which 
had  held  his  dioughts  to  Leipzig  so  long. 

Thus  after  an  invalid  seclusion  of  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  (September  1768 — ^April  1770),  Wolfgang  for  the  second 
time  left  home.  The  mad  overweening  spirit  of  youth  in  him 
had  been  scared  back  into  reflection  and  thoughtfulness  by 
long  weariness  of  pain,  yet  it  was  not  dulled  and  tamed ;  he 
saw  deeper  than  the  suHace  of  things  now,  yet  they  had  not 
thereby  become  staled  and  discarded ;  the  grief  of  unrequited 
»  Der  Jungs  Goethe,  L  77,  78. 
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loving  had  clarified  and  ennobled  emotion,  had  rendered  more 
clear  and  definite  his  desire  for  a  pure  union  of  souls ;  close 
intercourse  with  pious  natures  had  made  belief  in  all  things 
high  come  easy  to  him,  while  his  persuasion  remained  un- 
weakened  that  each  one  ought  to  work  out  his  own  free 
development ;  busying  himself  with  art  and  literature,  he  had 
effectually  furthered  his  endeavour  after  the  ideal  and  grace, 
but  Wieland  was  still  to  him  the  master  of  these.  In  Strass- 
burg,  just  a  hundred  years  before  it  was  won  back  to  Germany, 
Goethe  was  to  turn  aside  from  the  influence  of  that  France 
whose  capital  he  had  desired  to  see ;  he  was  to  be  penetrated 
for  the  first  time  with  the  glow  of  a  pure  ideal  love,  and  be 
consecrated  as  its  priest ;  by  Herder  he  was  to  be  irresistibly 
led  to  the  basis  of  all  true  poetry  deep  within  the  soul 
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CHAPTER   III. 

STRASSBURG. 

April  17  70- August  1771. 

Not  so  joyous  as  four  and  a  half  years  before  when  entering 
the  Athens  on  the  Pleisse,  Wolfgang  arrived  at  Franco-German 
Strassburg  on  the  second  Monday  before  Easter  (April  2, 
1770).  Sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Kathchen  interwove  with 
religious  melancholy ;  his  belief  in  his  own  poetic  inspiration 
was  gone ;  the  world  was  not  so  bright  as  it  had  once  seemed, 
the  irritability  and  depression  of  sickness  was  still  upon  him. 

He  secured  rather  comfortable  and  convenient  lodgings 
on  the  south  of  the  very  lively  old  Fish  Market,  in  the  house 
now  No.  80 ;  the  landlord's  name  was  Schlag.  Goethe  had  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  a  pious  tradesman,  in  whose 
business  one  of  his  cousins — perhaps  a  young  Melber — was 
an  apprentice.  Through  this  connection  many  other  good 
but  dull  people  became  known  to  him ;  his  chief  intercourse 
at  first  was  with  them,  it  was  but  of  a  superficial  character. 

We  have  evidence  of  the  state  of  his  mind  in  two  letters 
to  the  poor  theological  student  Limprecht,  to  whom  alone  he 
could  turn  in  Leipzig,  now  grown  so  strange.  The  first  of 
these  letters  was  written  on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday  (he  wished 
to  do  a  good  work  on  this  holy  day) ;  he  sends  to  Limprecht, 
who,  he  feels  sure,  needs  money,  the  enclosed  louis  d'ors,  and 
begs  that  the  letter  be  taken  as  it  is  written,  without  ceremony 
and  with  all  his  heart^  But  this  was  not  despatched  until 
the  19th,  after  having  received  a  quite  unexpected  letter  fi-om 
Limprecht  on  the  18th.  In  the  letter  of  the  19th  Wolfgang 
writes : — '^  I  am  changed,  greatly  changed,  for  this  I  thank 

^  This  letter  is  dated  Good  Friday  1770,  the  12th  April.  But  Good 
Friday  1770  was  the  13th  of  AprU.  Sec  Dtrjunge  GoOke^  L  231,  232. 
—Til 
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my  Saviour ;  I  thank  him  too  that  I  am  not  what  I  should  be. 
Luther  says — *  I  dread  my  good  works  more  than  my  sins.' 
And  while  one  is  young  one  is  complete  in  no  respect  I 
have  now  been  here  fifteen  days,  and  I  find  Strassburg  not  a 
whit  better  or  worse  than  anything  else  I  have  yet  seen,  that 
is,  middling  enough,  yet  with  certain  aspects  which,  for  good  • 

or  bad,  have  power  to  excite,  to  rouse  from  the  dull  everyday 
condition."     It  will  be  observed  how  very  pietistic  his  tone  of  r 

thinking  remains.  fe 

On  the  same  day  (the  new  half  year  had  just  begun)  he  \ 

was  inscribed  among  the  university  students.     His  tradesman  r 

had  recommended  the  ^ad/^  d*hdte  kept  by  the  old  maiden  i 

ladies  named  Lauth,  at  No.   13  in  the  Krdmergasse,     The  \ 

president — by  right  of  seniority — was  the  Licentiate  Salzmann,  l 

Registrar  of  the  Administrative  Court,  now  in  his  forty-ninth  (^ 

year,  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  calm  intelligence,  who  / 

moved  with  measured  pace,  always  in  shoes  and  stockings,  his  I 

hat  under  his  arm,  an  umbrella  his  defence.  He  was  greatly 
interested  by  Wolfgang,  who,  with  characteristic  trustfulness, 
yielded  all  his  heart  to  him,  and  acted  on  the  wise  counsel  of 
bis  rich  experience.     Frequent  visits  were  paid  to  Salzmann  t 

in  his  yellow  chamber  with  the  Silenus  on  the  chimney-piece. 
Salzmann  explained  to  Wolfgang  how  best  to  prepare  for  the 
law  examinations.  There  were  no  distinguished  professors  in 
the  law  school :  you  had  only  to  amass  learning  sufficient  for 
practical  purposes,  and  to  give  evidence  of  it  by  passing  an 
easy  examination.     Wolfgang  had,  at  home  and  at  Leipzig,  < 

acquired  so  much  information  that,  with  the  aid  of  note-books, 
he  could  easily  make  himself  ready.  The  little  company  of 
Germans  who  made  up  the  table  (Thdte  spoke  German  mostly,  4 

and  the  majority  of  them  were  medical  students.  Goethe  be- 
came intimate  with  a  law  student  who  had  nearly  completed 
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the  membera  read  essays  and  held  debater  Here  was,  of 
course,  another  object  of  great  interest  to  Wolfgang.  Then 
Secretary  Salzmann  had  friends  everywhere,  ^d  through  him 
Wolfgang  came  to  know  many  fieunilies  who  made  him  welcome, 
with  or  without  his  Mentor,  in  their  town  houses,  or  in  their 
country  places  beyond  the  gates.  As  his  days  grew  more 
sociable,  and  as  his  youthftd  spirits  were  repaired  and  strength- 
ened by  cheery  open  air  living,  so  by  d^;rees  did  he  withdraw 
from  Uie  companionship  of  the  pietistic,  who,  ignorant  of 
everything  but  their  indoctrinated  creed,  incapable  of  unfettered 
thinking,  had  become  very  wearisome  to  him. 

His  intellectual  thirst  was  of  course  not  to  be  satisfied 
by  the  studies  of  his  professional  school  But  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics  which  he  had  brought  with  him  remained 
almost  unused.  The  books  on  Alchemy  were  not  yet  put 
away ;  however  he  entered  gladly  into  philosophic  speculation, 
to  which  Salzmann  also  was  inclined.  In  Ephemerides  we  find 
Moses  Mendelssohn's  Phddon  compared  with  the  Fhaedo  of 
Plato  ;^  this  belongs  to  the  early  Strassburg  period. 

When  the  Austrian  Arch-Duchess,  Marie  Antomette,  the 
betrothed  of  the  Dauphin,  journeying  to  Paris,  entered  Strass- 
burg on  the  7th  of  May  (1770),  Wolfgang  hastily  thfew  off  a 
satirical  poem  in  French.*  A  Frenchman  of  his  acquaintance 
criticised  with  great  severity  his  verse  and  his  choice  of  lan- 
guage, and,  so  fru:  as  Goethe  himself  remembered,  this  was 
his  last  attempt  to  compose  poetry  in  French.  Indeed  about 
this  time  we  find  as  little  done  in  German  verse-makmg  as  in 
landscape  sketching.  He  was  differently  employed.  There 
was  so  much  dancing  in  and  about  Strassburg,  that  he,  having 
n^lected  the  art  in  Leipzig,  had  to  get  lessons ;  his  masteiLi. 
was  a  Frenchman,  the  celebrated  Sauveur.  With  the  help  of  / 
his  two  daughters  Sauveur  soon  madef  Wolfgang  a  good  dancer. 
The  love  story  which  is  connected  with  these  dancing  lessons 

1  SchoU:  Briefe  uHd  AufiSiu,  S.  89  «r  j^.— Tr. 

*  He  satirised  the  order  which  forbade  the  presence  of  defonned,  or 
lame,  or  blind  persons,  on  the  loate  of  the  Arch-Duchess.  These  were, 
said  Goethe,  predselj  the  people  that  Christ  desired  to  see  around  him. 
Diehttmg  und  fVahrheitf  ix.  Bach.  See  also  in  this  context  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  pTodaced  on  Goethe  by  the  horrible  subjects  of  the  pictures 
which  decorated  the  chief  haU  of  the  patilion  erected  to  receive  the  young 
bride ;  the  history  of  Jason  was  portrayed  in  them.  In  the  less  important 
apartments  were  copies  of  Raphael's  cartoons.— Tr. 
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is  well  known  from  Goethe's  charming  but  probably  freely 
heightened  account.  ^ 

Very  late  in  the  half  year  came  a  third  native  of  Buch- 
sweiler  to  Strassburg  and  to  the  /a^le  d'hdte.  The  theological 
student,  Franz  Christian  Lerse,  six  weeks  older  than  Goethe, 
matriculated  on  the  8th  of  June  (1770).  He  was  remarkable 
for  calm  prudence,  for  clear  decision,  for  exactness  and  love 
of  order ;  he  was  kindly  and  true-hearted,  with  plenty  of  dry 
humour.  In  all  that  furthered  the  cultivation  of  intellect  and 
of  heart  he  earnestly  sympathised.  Goethe  and  he  became 
fast  friends. 

In  the  early  midsummer  holidays  (1770),  setting  out  on  \ 

June  23,  Goethe  rode  with  his  friend  Weyland  to  Saarbriicken. 
There  Weyland*s  half  sister  lived,  wife  of  the  Regierungsrath 
SchoU,  and  at  the  house  of  Privy  Regierungs-  und  Kammer- 
prdsident  von  Giinderode,  Goethe  could  reckon  on  a  friendly 
reception,  for  Frau  Giinderode  was  daughter  of  von  Stalburg, 
a  Sheriff  of  Frankfurt  Engelbach  went  with  our  travellers  as 
far  as  Buchsweiler,  where  they  stopped  a  night  Evening  of 
June  26  saw  them  ride  into  Saarbrucken,  where  they  were 
most  hospitably  entertained  for  three  days,  and  were  received 
in  the  best  society  of  the  place.  On  the  27  th,  a  rainy  day, 
Wolfgang  felt  impelled  to  write  to  some  girl  friend  in  Frank- 
furt He  speaks  the  praise  of  a  light,  unshackled  heart,  which 
gives  us  courage  to  woo  great  joys,  while  to  be  in  love  makes 
us  timid  and  weak ;  love  is  an  emotion  which  lulls  us  into  in- 
activity, one's  heart  floats  in  it,  always  confined  to  one  charmed 
spot,  though  restless  and  unappeased.  "Tell  my  Franzchen" 
(Franziska  Crespel),  he  playfully  writes,  "  that  I  am  now  as 
ever  hers.  She  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  I  was  often  provoked 
that  she  teased  me  so  little ;  one  likes  to  feel  one's  fetters 
when  in  love."-  In  the  happy  mood  of  this  summer  ride 
he  wrote  at  Saarbrucken  the  love  song,  "  Wo  bist  du  Jtzt  mein 
unvergessUch  Mddc/icn  ?"  in  which  the  lover  calls  his  beloved 
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property.  On  their  home  journey  our  travellers  saw  several 
machine  fJEurtories,  an  alum  manufactory,  the  Duttweiler  coal- 
mine, a  mountain  mine  on  fire,  the  resin  manufiEictoiy  at 
Sulzbach,  and  the  glass  manufactories  of  FriedrichsthaL  At 
Neukirch,  where  they  stopped  a  night,  Wolfgang  without 
companion  visited  at  a  late  hour  the  lonely  hunting-seat  on 
the  hill ;  there  he  sat  long  deep  in  thought  Any  oppor- 
tunity of  subduing  by  the  awful  impressions  of  gloom  and 
loneliness  the  nervousness  which  still  lingered  within  him  was 
welcome.  Next  day  their  way,  leaving  Bitsch  to  the  left,  led 
them  through  the  large  wild  scenery  of  the  BdrenthaL  Here 
Wolfgang  was  much  interested  by  the  general  good  report  of 
Baron  von  Dietrich,  as  one  who  by  developing  the  mining 
resources  of  the  country  largely  benefited  mea  But  of  yet 
more  significance  was  a  visit  to  Niederbronn.  Here  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Roman  Age  revealed  itself  amid  strange 
circumstance  to  his  intelligence ;  for  in  the  familiar  bustle  of 
rude  fium-yards  he  found  bn^en  antique  pillars;  sacrificial 
altars  with  their  bas-relie&  and  inscriptions;  and  Roman 
vessels  of  many  kinds.  The  Winsenhdrg;  between  Niederbronn 
and  Oberbronn,  built  on  a  hill — its  foundation  Roman  ruins 
— was  not  left  unvisited ;  Goethe  here  read  an  inscription  of 
dedication  to  Mercury.^ 

Soon  after  his  return  ftt>m  the  Lothringen  journey,  he 
went  (July  1770)  to  see  a  place  still  held  in  great  veneration, 
where,  in  the  basement  story  of  a  Roman  castle,  a  Duke's 
daughter  was  iKaid  to  have  found  a  place  of  refiige  fitom 
the  persecution  of  a  cruel  fieUher :  "  with  a  hundred^  ay,  a 
thousand  of  the*  £uthftil "  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
Odilienberg^  near  Baar.  The  eight-day  devotion  in  memory  of 
the  elevation  of  the  bones  of  the  Saint  falls  in  the  first  half  of 
July.  Not  far  firom  the  chapel  you  lure  shown  St  Odilie's 
Well  Goethe  also  went  to  see  the  convent  Hohenburg^  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Odilie,  where  you  can  see  her  like- 
ness in  nun's  garb.  The  memory  of  the  Saint  impressed 
the  poet  80  vividly,  that  nearly  forty  years  later  it  hovered 
before  him  when  delineating  the  pure,  almost  supernatural 
sufiererofthe  WtMverwandtschafUn.^ 

1  Dkktungumd  WakrheU,  x.  Buch.— Tr. 

«  Dickhmgumi  Wahrfuit^  xl  Boch.  So  Fmix  in  GStM  von  Bar* 
UcMngm  is  named  after  Fnmz  Lene. — Ta. 
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Amid  all  his  temporal  enjoyments  and  gaieties,  amid  all 
his  earnest  endeavour  after  wider  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  pietistic  mode  of  thinking  was  not  yet  disused ;  he  even 
employs  the  pietistic  phraseology.  On  the  28th  of  July 
(1770),  he  begs  his  friend  Trapp  to  pardon  his  discourteous 
silence ;  his  unfixed  life  has  prevented  him  from  answering 
Trapp's  letter.  "  I  am  living  I  may  say  for  each  day  as  it 
comes'*  he  writes,  "and  I  thank  God,  and  often  his  Son 
when  I  can,  that  I  am  so  circumstanced  as  to  seem  enjoined 
to  this  mode  of  living.  .  .  .  There  was  once  a  time  when 
the  world  seemed  to  me  as  full  of  thorns  as  it  now  does  to 
you.  The  Heavenly  Physician  has  renewed  the  flame  of 
life  in  my  body,  and  I  have  joy  and  courage  again.'*  Love- 
likings,  those  "  unripe  stirrings  of  our  heart,"  he  calls  fools 
which  lead  us  by  the  nose.  He  declares  that  wise  reflections 
are  light  wares,  but  prayer  is  a  profitable  trade  ; — "  a  single 
uplifting  of  the  heart  in  the  name  of  Him  whom  we  call  Lord, 
until  we  are  able  to  call  Him  Our  Lord,"  will  load  us  with 
countless  benefits.^ 

As  the  Law  Examination  drew  near  he  had  to  work 
harder  at  his  professional  studies.  Though  it  was  only  need- 
ful that  he  should  prepare  himself  to  answer  questions  of  the 
usual  difficulty  and  scope — in  which  task  the  note-books  lent 
him  by  Engelbach  were  of  great  service,  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  this :  he  was  impelled  to  closer  study  of  many 
points.  So  we  understand  him  when  he  says,  writing  on  the 
26th  of  August  (1770),  to  his  dear  Klettenberg,  that  Juris- 
prudence is  beginning  to  give  him  much  pleasure ;  he,  how- 
ever, adds  the  confession  that  die  Chymie  is  still  his  secret 
beloved.     When  he  adds  : — ^**  Still,  you  see,  the  featherbrain 
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yet  to  be  reminded  at  times  that  neither  in  body  nor  soul  am 
I  a  giant"  So  little  as  yet  had  the  old  strength  returned ;  his 
health  was  precarious.  And  so  far  is  he  now  from  overween- 
ing confidence  in  his  own  strength  that,  referring  to  his  birth- 
day, the  day  after  the  morrow,  he  begs  his  friend  to  pray  for 
him,  that  all  may  be  as  it  should  be.  Yet  he  mentions  too 
the  opinion  of  Salzmann,  who  with  his  cold-blooded  way  of 
looking  at  the  world,  believed  himself  to  have  found : — 
*^  That  we  are  placed  in  this  world  specially  in  order  to  be 
useful  to  it ;  that  we  can  make  ourselves  fit  for  this  destina- 
tion, in  which  task  Religion  will  also  be  found  of  some 
service."^ 

Soon  after  this  he  passed  the  examination  in  law,  and 
immediately  began  to  work  at  his  Doctor's  Disputation;* 
probably  he  intended  to  take  his  degree  at  the  dose  of  the 
winter  half-year  of  1770,  but  various  influences  were  to  prevent 
the  speedy  realisation  of  any  such  plan. 

One  of  the  many  good  things  which  befell  our  poet  during 
his  long  life  was  his  meeting  with  Herder  in  Strassburg. 
Herder  was  bom  in  1744,  at  Mohrungen,  a  town  of  East 
Prussia,  of  poor  parents.  He  had  fought  his  way  up  from 
poverty  to  distinction;  he  had  tasted  much  bitterness;  and 
now  was  about  to  spend  a  passionate  and  restless  six  months 
in  Strassburg,  his  excitable  natiure  stirred  to  the  depths.  He 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Kant  in  Konigsberg ;  he  had  imbibed 
the  philosophy  of  Hamann  also ;  at  Riga  he  had  worked  with 
admirable  result  as  a  minister  and  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Cathedral  School  (i 764-1 769).  While  there  he  had  made 
himself  well  known  with  his  F^agmente  %ur  deutschen  Literatur 
and  his  Kritische  Wdlder^  though  they  had  been  published 
without  his  name.  But,  alas  1  the  malignity  with  which  Klotz 
and  his  followers  had  tried  to  undertime  Uie  position  of  the 
bold  inquirer  had  hurried  him  away  to  assert  that  he  had  no 
part  in  these  writings.  By  this  firandc  act  he  made  his  posi- 
tion quite  untenable,  for  the  untruthfiilness  of  his  assertion  was 
plain  as  day ;  so  he  m^de  up  his  mind  to  disappear  from  ken 
of  German  eyes.  He  went  to  France  by  sea  (June  1769), 
landing  at  Nantes.     He  spent  some  time  Uiere,  and  then  two 

*  Der  jungt  Goethe^  L  239-241. — ^Tr, 

'  See  Goethe  to  Engelbfidi,  September  10,  1770.  Der  jungt  GoOke^ 
i  242.— Til 
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months  in  Paris,  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  language,  the 
literature,  and  the  people,  and  in  developing  his  mental  cul- 
ture on  all  sides.  Then  he  felt  a  mission  to  be  the  Reformer 
of  Livonia;  he  cursed  such  authorship  as  his  had  been 
hitherto;  he  vowed  in  future  to  write  nothing  which  would 
not  add  to  the  stock  of  thought  amassed  by  the  human  race. 
Then,  however,  he  had  responded  to  the  advantageous  offer 
of  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp ;  had  actually  set  out  from 
Kiel  (July  1770)  as  chaplain  and  conductor  of  the  delicate 
young  Prince  of  Holstein  on  a  tour  to  Italy.  In  Darmstadt, 
at  Merck's  house,  he  met  and  loved  the  portionless  Caroline 


Fig.  9.    Herder  and  Caroline  Flachsland ;  portraits  taken  at  the  same  period.     From 
Johann  Gottfried  von  Herdtv'x  Lebensbild;  Heruuigegeben  von  uitum  Sohne, 

Flachsland;  and  to  make  a  home  for  her  he  accepted  the 
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gang  knew  Herder  only  by  his  Kritische  Walier^  and,  so  far 
as  the  first  part  was  concerned,  he  sided  with  Lessing,  whose 
views  are  there  combated.  He  aheady  knew  of  Herder's 
arrival,  and  was  prepared  for  his  somewhat  remarkable,  though, 
on  the  whole,  pleasing  appearance.  So  in  the  stranger  clergy- 
man with  the  high  toupk  and  the  black  silk  cloak  carelessly 
gathered  and  shoved  into  a  pocket,  coal-black  eyes  full  of 
power,  and  a  winning  expression  on  his  somewhat  pouting 
mouth,  he  immediately  recognised  the  celebrated  newcomer. 
Wolfgang's  reverential  accosting  was  met  by  Herder  with 
gentle  friendliness ;  it  must  indeed  have  been  very  welcome  to 
him,  with  hb  ^'  thirst  and  weariness  of  soul,"  ^uid  his  dislike  of 
Strassburg.  They  got  on  into  free,  earnest  talk,  so  much 
was  Herder  interested;  and  the  youth  took  courage,  and  asked 
leave  to  call  (This  first  meeting  cannot  have  taken  place 
later  than  the  12th  of  September;  for  on  that  day  Herder 
left  the  inn  to  live  at  the  Prince's.  On  the  3oth  he  told  the 
Prince  of  his  resolve  to  leave.)  Herder  accepted  kindly  the 
open  trustfulness  and  respect  which  Goethe  showed,  and  being 
then  in  an  agitated  and  tender  mood  he  revealed  the  sunny 
side  of  his  natiu-e.  Thus  Wolfgang  became  more  and  more 
devoted  to  this  new  friend,  who  stood  so  high  above  him  in 
experience  and  judgment,  illuminating  by  flashing  glances 
many  things  whidi  had  been  obscure  If,  as  Dichtung  und 
Wahrhtit  relates,  he  showed  Herder  Die  Mitschuldigm  with- 
out getting  rebuked,  it  must  have  been  in  this  first  period, 
before  Herder's  ''repellent  pulse''  {^' cOfstossender  Puis'')  had 
returned. 

A  month  after  this  meeting  with  Herder  began  that  acquaint-   I 
ance  with  the  Brion  household,  in  which  Goethe's  heart  wasH^ 
so  deeply  stirred     Pastor  Johann  Jakob  Brion  of  Scssenheim^    I 
was  of  Strassburg  origin,  and  belongeld  to  the  Lutheran  Evan- 
gelical Church.     The  little  hamlet  Sessenheim,  girt  round 
with  pleasant  orchards,  stands  about  five  minutes'  walk  back 
from  the  great  highroad  between  Strassburg  and  Mainz,  not 
far  from  the  village  of  Drusenheim.     The  parsonage  was  a 
simple  unpretentious  building,  which  had  already  done  service 
for  two  centuries.     Pastor  Brion,  its  present  occupant,  was  in 

^  This  tpelling  was  that  current  in  Goethe's  time.  The  name,  of 
which  there  is  very  early  mention,  had  originally  but  one  /  in  the  middle; 
the  duplication  marks  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  short — Duntzbr. 
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his  fifty-fourth  year,  a  man  of  strict  orthodoxy,  very  kindly 
and  hospitable  withal.  He  had  the  spiritual  charge  of  six 
parishes.  Wolfgang  owed  his  introduction  to  his  friend  Wey- 
land,  whose  half-sister  was  married  to  the  brother  of  the 
pastor's  wife.  The  "  Frau  Pfarrcrinl^  Magdalena  Salomea, 
now  forty-six  years  of  age,  was,  like  her  husband,  of  Strassburg 
origin ;  her  maiden  name  was  Scholl ;  and  the  brother  just 
mentioned  was  the  Regierungsrath  Scholl  whom  we  have 
already  met  in  SaarbrUcken.  The  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Brion   family  was  the   wife  of  a  pastor  in  Baden;   in  the 


Fig.  xob   The  Parsonage  of  Sessenheim  in  1770.    From  the  monograph  of  Ph.  F. 
Lucius ;  Frtedtrik*  Brian  v<m  Sessenheim. 
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costume  which  well  became  her — with  such  charms  did 
Friederike — ^they  called  her  Riekchen — ^present  herself  before 
Wolfgang,  whose  passionate  heart  of  youth  she  was  to  fill  for 
the  first  time  with  the  deep  throbbings  of  an  ideal  love. 

The  delicacy  of  chest  from  which  she  suffered  escaped 
Wolfgang's  knowledge  at  this  time;  she  went  and  came  so 
fast  in  almost  bird-like  flights  without  losing  breath,  he  thought 
her  parents'  anxiety  about  her  excessive.  Her  more  robust 
elder  sister,  solidly  prudent  and  decided,  presented  a  contrast 
which  heightened  the  loveliness  of  her  refined,  tender,  ardent^ 
presence.  She  stood  charmingly  on  the  boundary  which 
divides  the  girl  of  country  life  from  the  girl  of  city  life. 

Two  letters  remain  to  us  which  relate  to  that  first  visit  to 
Sessenheim,  the  free  poetic  rendering  of  which,  in  Dichtung 
und  Wahrhdt^  is  so  instinct  with  imperishable  breath.  To  a 
girl,  probably  the  friend  to  whom  he  almost  four  months  ago 
wrote  from  SaarbrUcken  extolling  the  fortune  of  having  a  light 
free  heart,  he  writes  on  the  day  after  his  return  from  Sessenheim 
— ^the  14U1  of  October  (1770) : — "  I  have  never  had  such  vivid 
experience  of  what  it  is  to  be  merry  without  the  heart  having 
any  share  in  it,  as  at  present,  as  here  in  Strassburg.  An 
acquaintance  widely  extended  among  nice  people,  a  lively 
cheery  society  chases  day  after  day  away,  leaves  me  little  time 
for  thinking,  and  none  at  all  of  the  calm  needful  for  feeling, 
and  when  one  is  not  feeling  one's  friends  are  certainly  not  in 
mind.  To  sum  up :  my  present  life  is  exactly  like  a  sleigh-ride, 
plenty  of  brilliance  and  bell-tinkle,  but  just  as  little  for  the 
heart  as  there  is  much  for  the  eye  and  ear."  Why  he  now 
writes  he  does  not,  indeed,  plainly  confess : — "  I  liave  been 
spending  some  days  (dtdge  Tage)  in  the  country  among  very 
charming  people.  The  society  of  the  amiable  daughters  of 
the  house,  the  fair  country  scenery,  and  the  kindliest  autunm 
weather,  awoke  in  my  heart  every  emotion  that  had  frdlen 
asleep,  every  memory  of  what  I  love."^ 

Next  day  (October  15,  1770)  he  must  write  to  Friederike 
herself,  venturing  to  address  her  as  "  dear  new  friend,"  since 
at  first  glance  his  eyes  read  in  her  eyes  that  there  was  hope 

^  Dtr  junge  Goethe^  L  243-5.  An  MamseU  F.  Immediately  after 
the  point  at  which  the  above  quotation  stops  is  this  chronologically  im- 
portant sentence  : — "  dass  ich  kaum  angeUmgt  Inn  ah  ich  schon  kkr  situ 
und  an  Sie  scArdbi,**     October  14,  1770,  was  a  Smiday.— Tr. 
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of  friendship  between  them,  and  for  their  hearts  he  would 
answer.  What  exactly  he  would  write  to  his  "dear  dear 
friend  "  he  does  not  know ;  but  he  notes  by  a  certain  inward 
unrest  that  he  longs  to  be  with  her.  At  farewell  she  must 
have  seen  how  sad  was  parting  to  him  : — "  You  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  city  bustle,  contrasted  with  your  sweet  country 
joys,  would  be  distasteful.  Yet  in  truth,  Mamsell,  Strassburg 
never  seemed  so  vacant  as  it  does  now.  I  hope  indeed  for 
better  days,  when  time  has  a  little  dimmed  the  remembrance 
of  our  dainty  and  humorous  merrymakings,  when  I  no  longer 
feel  so  vividly  how  sweet  and  good  my  new  friend  is.  Yet 
could  I,  or  would  I,  forget  that     No,  I  will  rather  keep  my  ^ 

slight  heartache  and  write  to  you  often.  And  now  many 
thanks,  and  many  sincere  remembrances  to   your   parents. 

To  your  dear  sister  many  hundred what  I  would  gladly  give  • 

you  again."  ^  We  have  only  the  sketch  of  this  letter ;  for  none 
of  the  many  which  he  afterwards  wrote  to  Sessenheim  was  a 
preliminary  sketch  needful!  These  letters  are  lost  to  us. 
Friederike's  elder  sister,  in  chagrin,  burnt  them  all  at  a  later 
time.  I 

Meanwhile  many  new-comers  joined  the  Lauth  table  d'hdte^  * 

the  number  of  those  who  surrounded  the  table  rose  from  a 
dozen   to   about    twenty.      Among    these   new-comers   was  \ 

Heinrich  Jung,  called  Stilling,  who  entered  the  University  on 
the  1 8th  of  September  (1770).  Jung  was  now  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  his  fortunes  had  been  remarkable.  Charcoal-burner, 
tailor,  tutor,  schoolmaster,  help  in  a  business  establishment  in  ^ 

turn,  it  was  at  last  revealed  to  him  that  his  Heavenly  Father 
had  been  preparing  him  for  the  study  of  medicine  by  sharp 
and  weary  trial  from  his  youth  up.     After  six  years'  endeavour 
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belief  in  miracles,  such  a  direct  reference  always  to  God  as  the 
pole-star  of  life,  were  met  by  Wolfgang  with  that  respect 
which  he  aheady  gave  to  like  peculiarities  in  Fraulein  Kletten- 
beig  and  other  pious  friends ;  from  whom,  indeed,  at  this  time 
he  was  not  &r  removed.  Jung's  earnestness  won  Wolfgang, 
and  in  their  scientific  aspirations  they  found  many  points  ojf 
union,  for  just  at  this  time  Wolfgang  was  about  to  widen  his 
field  of  knowledge  by  attending  lectures  in  natural  science  and 
medicine.  Thus  he  went  with  Jung  to  the  elder  Spiehnann's 
chemistry  dass,  and  to  Lobstein's  anatomy  class;  he  heard 
Ehrmann's  clinical  lectures,  and  even  studied  midwifery  under 
the  younger  Ehrmann,  not  being  deterred  by  the  high  fee 
of  six  new  louis  d'ors.  And  another  fostering  cause  of  his 
intimacy  with  Jung  was  their  fellowship  in  attendance  in 
Herder's  sick-chamber. 

Since  we  last  saw  Herder  he  had  taken  new  lodgings,  the 
prince  having  departed ;  and  in  these  lodgings  his  next  room 
nieighbour  was  a  Russian  medical  student,^  cousin  of  a  Riga 
acquaintance.  This  Russian  (who  matriculated  on  Novem- 
ber 13)  stood  fidthfully  by  Herder  in  the  operation,  and 
during  the  weary  after-time  of  suffering.  The  operation — the 
bone  of  the  nose  had  to  be  drilled — was  performed  on  October 
21  (1770);  a  painful  treatment  followed,  involving  long  con- 
finement to  the  sick-room,  and  alas  1  the  hoped-for  result  did 
not  take  place.  During  this  dreary  time  Herder  was  to  be 
seen  by  hardly  any  one  but  his  Russian,  Wolfgang,  who  came 
eveiy  morning  and  evening,  and  Jung.  That  all  these,  but 
especially  Wolfgang,  who  revealed  his  feelings  and  enthusiasms 
so  unreservedly,  often  suffered  a  good  deal  from  Herder's  easily 
roused  bitterness,  was  a  matter  of  course.  But  Wolfgang  felt 
the  extraordinary  value  of  that  deep  insight,  of  that  compre- 
hensive knowledge,  and  aspired  to  tufn  these  things  to  account 
for  his  own  mental  enlargement ;  nor  could  it  escape  his  notice 
that  Herder,  scold  as  he  might,  did  yet  estimate  the  gifts  of 
his  young  fiiend  at  a  high  rate.  Thus  was  he  enabled  to 
endure. 

At  this  time,  beside  researches   on  the  First  Book  of 

Moses  which  led  deep  into  the  History  of  the  East,  Herder's 

chief  preoccupations  were  Shakespeare,  Ossian,  the  I^salms, 

and  Klopstock ;  and  in  the  main  these  were  the  subjects  of  his 

1  Named  Pcglow.— Ta. 
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conversation.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  was  in  any  degree 
fit  for  original  work,  he  with  speed  completed  his  long  pre- 
pared Prize  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  which  had  to 
be  sent  to  Berlin  before  the  close  of  the  year.  Goethe,  read- 
ing it  in  manuscript,  learned  a  great  deal,  for  he  had  not  yet 
thought  on  the  question  with  which  it  dealt  The  proposi- 
tion which  Herder  works  out  to  such  irresistible  demonstra- 
tion, that  God  had  not  been  a  direct  teacher  of  language  in  ^ 
paradise,  but  rather  had  given  to  man  the  powers  by  which  he  ^ 
might  develop  a  language,  this  proposition  thoroughly  fell  in  [ 
with  Wolfgang's  view  that  the  growth  of  all  things  was  accord-  | 
ing  to  natural  laws.  He  talked  with  unreserved  animation  on 
this  subject,  and  indeed  on  all  that  came  uppermost,  not 
escaping  frequent  sharp  sarcastic  correction.  Herder  was 
especially  fond  of  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  which  he 
perused  again  and  again ;  the  German  version  he  would  read 
aloud  to  his  friends  in  the  easy  quiet  way  peculiar  to  him, 
from  which  every  trace  of  declamatory  fervour  was  banished. 
Even  here  his  bitter  remarks  found  occasion,  now  in  the  out- 
breaks of  feeling  of  the  listeners,  now  in  their  want  of  acute- 
ness  as  to  the  course  of  the  story  or  its  beauty.  Wolfgang 
was  the  more  captivated  by  the  Vicar  because  the  family  in  it 
reminded  him  forcibly  of  his  Sessenheim  firiends. 

The  correspondence  with  Friederike  meanwhile  briskly 
ran  its  course ;  probably  there  were  often  little  gifts,  and  per- 
haps another  visit.  There  was  a  letter  in  December  1770 
to  friend  Horn,  which  Goethe  himself  thought  worthy  of 
preservation.  Here,  according  to  Eckermann's  account,^ 
are  already  traces  of  Werther ;  the  Sessenheim  relation  is 
accomplished,  the  happy  youth  seems  to  be  lulled  in  a 
delirium  of  the  sweetest  emotions,  loitering  away  his  da)rs  as 
in  a  dream ;   the  perfect  content  of  the  happiness  is  indi- 
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He  probably  visited  the  parsonage  at  Christmas,  and  probably 
he  then  gave  Friederike  the  book  of  songs  which  he  made  by 
puttmg  his  own  words  to  well-known  airs. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 7  7 1  Herder's  discontent  at 
the  absence  of  the  promised  result  of  the  operation  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  "  he  began  to  stamp ''  (gu  pochm  anfing). 
He  applied  to  the  most  famous  surgeon  in  Strassburg,  Busch, 
whose  operations  seemed  at  first  successful ;  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  spring  it  appeared  that  ''after  all  pains,  expenses, 
exhaustions,  negligences,  uneasiness,  and  mortifications,"^  the 
treatment  had  failed,  all  hope  was  gone,  nay,  perhaps 
dangerous  consequences  were  to  be  feared  If  in  this  sad 
time  Herder's  letters  to  his  bride  even  were  cold  and  ''  dis- 
cordant," how  much  must  Wolfgang  and  Jung  have  suffered, 
the  constant  eye-witnesses  of  his  dreadful  needl  But  they 
stead&istly  endured  the  fretfiilness,  the  bitterness,  the  con- 
temptuous ridicule  of  the  man  whom  they  reverenced  and 
pitied,  fi'om  whose  mind  such  store  of  living  thoughts,  of 
penetrating  insight,  of  rich  knowledge^  was  lavishly  poured. 
The  stoiy  of  the  human  race  which  tells  of  all  nations — ^what 
each  might  have  been,  what  destiny  each  has  actually  had, 
how  each  has  found  a  happiness  after  its  own  fashion,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  the  nations,  following  one  on  other, 
have  in  turn  taken  up  and  continued  the  great  progressive 
development  of  humanity — how  radiant  clear  did  Herder 
make  thisl  It  was  a  special  pleasure  to  him  to  speak  his 
thoughts  on  plastic  art,  which  he  considered  the  art  for  the 
sense  of  touch,  as  opposed  to  painting,  the  art  for  the  sight 
Goethe  remembered  at  a  later  time  that  he  often  said  that 
sight  was  everything  with  Goethe.  In  poetry  Herder  con- 
demned all  elaboration,  and  accordingly  Wolfgang's  favourite 
Ovid  fared  ill ;  the  Greeks  he  set  abqve  all  others,  and  among 
them  the  greatness  of  Homer.  He  said  indeed,  later,  that 
with  Goethe  beginning  his  study  of  Homer  in  Strassburg, 
Homer's  heroes  seemed  all  conceived  as  beautiful  great  storks 
fireely  wading  about ;  he  still  thinks  of  Goethe  when  he  comes 
on  one  of  those  excellent  passages  where  the  Father  of  Poetry 
peeps  over  his  lyre  and  smiles  in  his  venerable  beard.  As  the 
'^  greatest  Poet  of  the  North  Shakespeare  was  extolled;  his 

dramas  are  leaves  from  the  Book  of  Events — of  Providence — 
^  From  a  letter  of  Herder's  to  Caroline  Flachsland,  spring  1 771. — ^Ta* 
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of  the  World — fluttering  across  the  storm  of  Time.  In  front 
of  Shakespeare's  picture  he  often  embraced  the  poet-lad,  into 
whom  he,  as  it  were,  desired  to  transfuse  his  whole  admiration 
of  one,  who,  spuming  all  the  lumber  of  dramatic  rules,  unities, 
and  such  like,  sets  man  and  nature  before  us  with  large  and 
generous  portrayal.  The  strange  old  world  of  Ossian  too 
Herder  revealed  to  the  younger  friend,  teaching  him  to  recog- 
nise the  powerful  popular  spirit  which  breathes  in  this  poet.  He 
pointed  out  with  enthusiasm  that  the  gold  of  genuine  poesy  is 
the  general  dower  of  the  human  spirit ;  is  to  be  found — not  in 
the  old  Scottish  ballad  alone — in  the  popular  song  of  every 
country,  not  excluding  even  Lapland;  and  he  would  then 
urge  Wolfgang  to  search  out  what  might  still  live  among  the 
peasants  of  Elsass.  Among  modem  literatures  he  especially 
loved  English  :  Sterne,  Swift,  Richardson,  and  Fielding,  were 
his  favourite  English  authors.  In  French  Literature  he  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  see  nothing  but  decline — the  feebleness  of 
old  age;  even  Rousseau  with  all  his  greatness  was  yet  the 
Frenchman,  intent  on  seeming ;  of  all  French  books  he  most 
abhorred  the  Systime  de  la  nature. 

These  remarks  on  France  had  the  more  weight  with  Wolf- 
gang, as  Herder,  made  for  the  thorough  comprehension  of  a 
national  character,  had  himself  been  in  France,  and  knew 
personally  many  of  her  living  men  of  name.  That  in  Strass- 
burg  Goethe  so  decidedly  tumed  away  from  the  power  of 
France  has  for  most  essential  cause  the  influence  of  Herder ; 
though  indeed  the  idle  pride  and  haughtiness  of  La  grande 
nation — there  were  plentiful  instances  in  Strassburg — contri- 
buted to  the  same  result 

In  German  Literature,  beside  Klopstock,  Herder  esteemed 
above  all  Gessner ;  but  he  did  not  deny  Winckelmann,  Less- 
ing,  Wieland,  Gleim,  Gerstenberg,  and  others.  Wolfgang's 
own  efforts  found  little  favour  with  him,  and  so  the  young  poet 
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gang  knew  to  divide  the  jast  blame  fix>m  the  bitterness  of  a 
sick  mind,  yet  he  probably  did  not  always  good-humouredly 
swallow  the  dose.  When  about  the  dose  of  this  year  (177 1) 
Herder  had  given  a  public  chastisement  to  a  voluminous 
book-maker  of  the  day,  Wolfgang  wrote  quite  frankly  that 
though  the  scribbler's  chastisement  had  given  him  pleasure  it 
was  pleasure  mingled  with  the  hound's  reminiscence  of  old 
floggings ;  old  wales  had  itched,  as  do  recently  healed  wounds 
when  the  weather  changes.^  Such  cruel  harshness  would  have 
overcome  the  most  enduring  patience,  had  not  Herder  at  times 
put  it  o£f  for  very  loveable  moods  In  this  memorable  friend- 
ship the  direction  of  Wolfgang's  thoughts  acquired  a  bent  alto- 
gether new,  though  quite  accordant  with  his  nature ;  even  in 
Herder's  handwriting  he  felt  a  certain  magic  power. 

^th  Salzmann,  and  with  those  younger  friends,  Wol%ang 
meanwhile  kept  up  a  constant  and  animated  intercourse,  and 
there  was  no  lack  of  social  amusements.  The  concerts  were 
a  great  pleasure.  During  the  Stxassburg  period  he  learned  to 
play  the  violoncello ;  Salzmann  loved  music,  and  one  of  his 
table  d*Mte  associates,  the  somewhat  devil-may-care  and  mocking 
medical  student  Meyer,  was  enthusiastic  about  music  and  song, 
even  wrote  a  comic  opera.  There  were  in  Strassburg  two 
theatres ;  one  French,  one  German.  At  the  former  Wolfgang 
saw  at  this  time — if  not  earlier,  in  spring  or  in  summer — the 
actor  Aufresne,  who  with  great  success  strove  after  the  highest 
truth  and  genuine  nature  in  his  playing  of  tragedy ;  and  thus 
having  broken  with  the  dramatic  art,  as  delivered  to  that  age 
by  the  age  of  the  classic  writers,  he  found  that  Paris  would 
not  accept  him  more;  he  must  go  to  foreign  places  for 
acknowledgment  Wolfgang  had  the  delight  of  witnessing 
several  important  performances  of  the  great  actor.  That 
Aufresne  had  met  with  such  opposition  in  Paris,  was  a  fresh 
proof  how  little  nature  and  truth  were  valued  in  France. 

Beside  natural  science,  and  medicine,  we  find  him  study- 
ing the  antiquitieis  of  Elsass,  to  which  Niederbronn  first 
prompted  him.  Schopflin's  Alsatia  iUmtrata  led  him  to  Ober- 
lin's  description  of  the  Museum  Schoepflinianum,  and  to  this 
museum  itself^  he  was  allowed  by  Professors  Oberlin  and 
Koch — ^both  friends  of  Salzmann — to  visit  it  again  and  agaia 
The  endeavours  of  these  two  men  to  win  him  for  Strassburg 
^  Dtrpm^  G^eikty  L  302-4.~Tr. 
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and  the  French  service  must  have  at  least  begun  at  this  time. 
But  they  were  unsuccessful  Herder's  earnestly  expressed 
conviction  of  the  decadence  of  French  literature;  French 
political  discord  so  often  forced  on  one's  notice — a.  discord 
which  made  German  affairs  seem  at  least  tolerable ;  Goethe's 
own  steadfast  desire  for  wider  culture,  and  for  a  poetic  activity  ; 

possible  only  in  his  mother-tongue ;  last,  his  love  for  his  Ger- 
man Fatherland — all  contributed  to  make  him  put  away  the 
tempting  offer;  even  the  prospect,  did  he  accept,  of  being 
summoned  to  the  German  Office  at  Versailles  overcame  him 
not  Another  matter  which  must  have  occupied  his  attention 
at  this  time  was  the    Disputation  needful   for  his  Doctor's  ^ 

degree.     He  had  at  length  made  up  his  mind  to  maintain  i 

the  thesis  that  the  State  is  not  merely  justified  in  fixing  a  * 

form  of  religion  to  which  all  must  adhere,  but  bound  to  do  so.  ^^ 

Through  all  this  manifold  activity,  all  this  eager  and  stir-  *^ 

ring  course  of  life,  wound  the  golden  thread  of  his  Sessenheim 
love.  It  was  a  bliss  to  which  he  had  yet  been  strange ;  for 
Kathchen's  bright  personality  had  possessed  rather  his  fancy 
than  his  soul,  and  that  while  he  was  yet  unripened.  Then 
Kathchen  had  given  him  up,  and  he  clung  to  her  with  a  sort  f 

of  love-sick  obstinacy ;  while  here  the  clear  voice  of  like  soul 
yearning  after  like  soul  guided  him  along.  During  the  first 
three  months  of  the  new  year  (177 1)  the  correspondence  con- 
tinued to  grow  constantly  more  affectionate.  Wolfgang  prob- 
ably also  visited  the  parsonage  once.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  went  at  Easter  (31st  March);  in  that  neighbourhood 
Easter  Monday  was  marked  by  great  family  gatherings.     Prob-  \ 

ably  then  this  Easter  Monday  witnessed  that  merrymaking  at  , 

which  Wolfgang  "won  Friederike's  heart  in  play,"^  and  kissed  } 

her  for  the  first  time.     At  her  kiss  he  thrilled  with  the  glowing  \ 

certainty  that  she  loved  him ;  but  it  seems  as  if  even  then  ■ 

there  arose  within  him  the  foreboding  of  his  possible  faith- 
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tCHlay,  and  to  teach  him  to  be  worthy  of  her.^  It  remains 
uncertain  whether  this  was  the  day  on  which  the  tablet  with 
the  names  of  the  £unily  and  the  guests  was  hung  up  on  one 
of  the  four  beautiful  beeches  in  the  little  wood  called  ^  Grove 
of  Nightingales  "  {NachtigaUenwaldet).  On  this  tablet  Goethe 
set  his  own  name  last,  and  wrote  in  verse  his  desire  that  if 
any  name  is  to  grow  marred  it  may  be  his  own.^  These  lines 
Friederike's  sister  Sophie  knew  by  heart  so  late  as  1835. 

Immediately  after  Easter  (17  71)  Herder  left  for  BQcke- 
burg.  Whether  Wolfgang  returned  to  Strassburg  to  say  good- 
bye, or  stayed  in  Sessenheim  for  the  pastor's  birthday,  April 
loth,  we  do  not  know.  Shortly  after,  probably,  falls  that  visit 
of  the  Pastorin  with  her  two  daughters  to  Strassburg  relatives, 
of  which  there  is  a  full  account  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrhdt. 
Friederike  and  Wolfgang  went  together  on  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, during  one  of  which  he  cut  their  names  on  a  tree. 
After  her  departure  for  home  he  felt  extremely  unhappy; 
especially  because  in  her  leave-taking  her  girl-friends  had 
seemed  of  more  account  than  he. 

When  Herder  was  gone  Jung  pressed  more  close  than 
ever  to  Wolfgang,  who  made  him  know  Shakespeare,  Ossian, 
Sterne  and  Fielding,  and  induced  him  to  go  to  the  theatre  on 
the  9th  of  May,  when  Frau.  Abt  played  Julie  in  Weisse's 
Romeo  und  Julie,  in  which  part  Wolfgang  had  seen  Caroline 
Scbulze  at  Leipzig.  Soon  after  Jung  had  to  be  comforted 
about  an  unsuccessful  literary  endeavour  of  his — so  we  learn 
from  one  of  Goethe's  letters  to  Herder,  the  date  of  which  is 
fixed  by  a  reference  in  it  to  the/uHe.^  Jung  was  thrown  into 
painful  anxiety  by  news  which  came  on  the  14th  that  his 
betrothed  was  seriously  ill  How  sympathising  Wol%ang 
was  at  this  time;  how  he  packed  his  friend's  valise,  and 

^  See  the  lines  just  quoted. — Ta. 
*  **  Dem  Himmel  wachs*  entgegen 

Der  Banm,  der  Erde  Stob. 

Ihr  Wetter,  Stiirm'  and  Regen, 

Vencbont  das  heil^ge  Holz  1 

Und  soil  ein  Name  verderben 
So  nehmt  die  obem  in  Acht ! 
Es  mag  der  Dicbter  sterben* 
Der  diesen  Reim  gemacht 

Derjunge  Godhi^  L  270.— Tr. 
8  Derjunge  Goethe,  i.  257.— Tr. 
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procured  him  travelling  necessaries,  and  had  them  taken  to 
the  Rhine  boat,  finally  parting  with  tears,  Jung  himself  has 
told  us ! 

Before  Whitsuntide  (the  19th  of  May  177 1)  Wolfgang — 
just  then  troubled  with  a  cough — went  to  Sessenheim,  whence 
he  had  had  word  that  Friederike  was  ill.  He  found  her  still 
poorly ;  but  could  not  help  promising  to  the  elder  sister  to  go 
with  her  to  a  dance  on  Whit  Monday.  From  two  in  the  after- 
noon until  midnight  he  danced  almost  without  interval  with 
her.  "I  forgot  my  feverishness,"  he  writes  to  Salzmann; 
"  and  since  then  it  has  been  really  better.  You  should  have 
been  a  looker-on  at  least ;  the  whole  Me  sunk  in  dancing."  ^ 

He  found  himself  detained  in  Sessenheim  longer  than  he  had 
intended,  as  he  could  not  leave  the  invalid.  He  had  abready 
perceived  how  great  a  mischief  he  was  to  be  cause  of,  having 
roused  in  Friederike's  soul  desires  and  claims  which  he  could 
never  satisfy.  If  he  had  at  first  quite  abandoned  himself  to 
the  sweet  ecstasy  of  loving  her,  he  now  had  wakened  from  his 
dream  of  delight  to  survey  the  matter  with  cold  and  deliberate 
prudence ;  he  saw  that  he  must  renounce  his  beloved  in  order 
to  save  his  own  happiness — and  with  it  hers — from  shipwreck. 
Already,  when  he  saw  Friederike  in  the  city,  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  she  seemed  out  of  her  place; 
now  he  was  forced  on  the  thought  that,  should  his  father 
accept  this  rustic  daughter-in-law — a  most  unlikely  thing — she 
would  in  the  dignified  austere  Frankfurt  home  but  lead  a  life 
of  constraint  and  unhappiness.  This  being  granted,  he  must, 
in  order  to  make  her  happy,  leave  his  father  and  set  up  on 
his  own  account  But  how  was  be  to  do  this?  he  had 
never  regarded  law  as  more  than  a  secondary  episodic  part 
of  the  business  of  life ;  he  had  never  thought  of  earning  his 
bread  by  it ;  his  serious  endeavour  had  alwa3rs  been  to  further 
his  own  development  and  his  creative  literary  activity.  And 
like  a  warning  wraith  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  course, 
arose  the  thought  of  all  his  good  father's  plans  slain  by  his 
cruel  indifference.  In  this  strait,  to  which  his  heedlessness 
had  brought  him,  he  gave  up  the  happiness  of  his  heart  to 
save  his  intellectual  development — infinitely  painful  as  it  was 
to  sacrifice  with  his  own  happiness  that  of  the  tender  sick  girl 
who  loved  him,  and  who,  he  felt,  could  never  belong  to  any 
*  Derjunge  Goethe,  L  252-3.— Tr. 
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Other.  It  was  a  hard  struggle.  From  the  first  there  was  no 
doabt  of  the  issue ;  but  still  it  was  hard.  Eight  years  later, 
Goethe  told  Frau  von  Stein  that  Friederike  had  loved  him 
more  beautifully  than  he  had  deserved ;  ^  which  reminds  us  of 
his  observation  elsewhere  that  women  love  more  beautifiilly 
than  men.  While  the  former  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  the 
heart,  man  is  actuated  by  the  impulse  to  gain  free  develop- 
ment, to  protect  his  full  unmutilated  life.  Twenty  years  later, 
Goethe  makes  the  Princess  complain  to  Tasso  : — 

"  Wir  sind  von  keinem  Mannerherxen  dcfaer 
Das  noch  so  warm  sidi  einmal  nns  eigab."  * 

Wolfgang  with  bleeding  heart  gave  up  Friederike  that  he  might 
not  lose  himself  It  was  his  first  great  renunciation — ^in  truth 
a  tragic  one ;  for  one  of  the  noblest  women— one  worthy  of 
the  highest  happiness — ^was  almost  heart-broken  by  it 

From  four  letters  to  Salzmann  still  preserved  we  learn  about 
this  stay  at  Sessenheim,  which  lasted  more  than  four  weeks. 
"  For  the  honour  of  our  Lord  God  I  do  not  leave  this  place 
just  at  present,"  he  writes  in  the  second  week  after  Whitsuntide. 
It  is  impossible  to  leave  his  beloved  in  her  ilkiess,  however 
dreary  and  bitter  staying  has  become.  ^'The  atmosphere  of 
the  place  is  not  very  clear,  the  little  one  continues  sadly  ill, 
and  that  makes  everything  seem  awry.  Not  to  forget  the 
consda  mens^  and  alas  I  Not  rccti^  which  plagues  me.  Yet  there 
is  ever  land."  He  finds,  at  any  rate,  a  certain  calm  in  seeing 
Friederike,  while  were  he  fiu:  from  her  his  mind  would  be 
tossing  in  uneasy  care.  Then  he  begs  Salzmann  to  send  him 
a  couple  of  poimds  of  sweets,  which  will  make  sweet  mouths, 
sweeter  than  the  faces  around  have  been  for  some  time.'  On 
June  s  he  writes: — ^"Here  I  am  tight  and  fastj*  my  cough 
continues ;  I  am  indeed  pretty  well  in  other  respects,  still  one 
is  but  half  alive  when  unable  to  fetch 'one's  breath.  And  yet 
I  will  not  go  to  town.     The  exercise  and  fresh  air  do  one 

good  as  far  as  anything  does  good,  not  to  reckon ^    Here 

he  breaks  ofi^  not  venturing  to  name  the  real  cause  of  his 

^  Goethe  to  Fraa  too  Stein :  Emmendiiigeii ;  Tuesday,  aSth  Septem- 
ber 1779.— Ta. 

*  Tasso^  u.  I. — ^Tr. 

*  DerjuHgt  Godhe^  L  252. — ^Tr. 

*  "Hier  iitx  idi  zwischen  Thtir  tmd  Angd  *— "Here  I  tit  between 
door  and  hinge."    Derjtmge  Godkt^  L  153.— Tr. 
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detention.  "The  world  is  so  fair!  so  fair!*'  he  goes  on, 
"  could  one  but  enjoy  it  1  I  am  often  peevish  when  I  think 
of  this,  and  often  deliver  to  myself  most  edifying  discourses 
on  the  to-day,  on  that  doctrine "  (the  Carpe  diem  doctrine), 
"  so  indispensable  for  our  happiness,  yet  which  many  a  pro- 
fessor of  ethics  never  grasped,  and  which  none  expounds  welL** 
It  was  a  dreary  pursuit  of  shadows  this  life  that  he  for  more 
than  four  weeks  led  in  Sessenheim ;  an  expiation,  as  it  were, 
of  his  former  careless  walking.  Where  now  was  the  glad  rapture 
which  once  at  Friederike's  side  had  lifted  him  to  heaven  ?  If 
he  had  not  yet  distinctly  said  that  his  return  home  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  alliance,  his  silence  as  to  any  prospect  of 
marriage  spoke  as  effectively  as  the  restraint  which  he  now 
put  on  his  manner.  It  might  well  seem  strange  to  the  Sessen- 
heim folk,  and  to  the  friendly  callers  at  the  parsonage,  that  the 
young  student  should  stay  so  long,  and  still  nothing  said  of 
marriage ;  that  his  health  needed  the  country  air  was  but  a 
lame  excuse. 

Meanwhile  Wolfgang  provided  many  kinds  of  entertain- 
ment, and  made  himself  useful  in  general  Thus  he  painted 
the  pastor's  coach,  which  old  friend,  eight  years  after,  he  found 
still  in  existence,^  he  cobbled  {kunstelie)  many  things  with  the 
help  of  a  neighbour,  and  the  plan  of  a  rebuilt  parsonage  be- 
longs to  this  period.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
villagers.  He  is  said  to  have  amused  himself  by  learning 
basket-weaving  at  this  time.     In  fact  he  busied  himself  in  all 
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such  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  When  she  at  -last  got  well 
there  were  many  excursions  and  walks  by  her  side  in  the  lovely 
country,  then  very  lovely  indeed  through  the  continuance  of 
£ur  weather.  On  one  fine  morning  he  spoke  in  an  exquisite 
song  his  impatience  that  Friederike,  after  having  promised 
to  go  to  the  Grove  of  Nightingales  with  him,  now  kept  him 
waiting  over  long.^ 

From  Strassburgy  meanwhile,  came  from  Salzmann  and 
others  calls  to  return,  nor  can  he  have  failed  to  get  from  home 
many  exhortations  to  proceed  with  the  business  of  the  degree. 
But  it  was  hard  to  leave  the  spot  where  lived  she  who  was 
dearest  in  the  world  to  him,  who  through  him  had  become 
so  happy,  and  now  was  to  have  that  happiness  shattered 
Even  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  about  the  15th  of  June 
(17  71),  he  cannot  man  himself  to  the  needful  resolve.  '^I 
am  coming,  or  I  am  not  coming,  or — I  will  know  all  about  it 
better  when  it  is  done  than  now,"  he  writes  to  Salzmann  in 
extremest  agitation.  ''  Rain  without  and  rain  within,  and  the 
rude  winds  of  evening  rattle  in  the  vine  leaves  round  the 
window,  and  my  animula  vagula "  (my  poor  wavering  soul), 
"  is  like  the  weather-cock  yonder  on  the  church  tower ;  *  turn 
again  and  turn  again,'  so  the  day  wears;  though  *bow  thyself 
and  stretch  thyself'"  (calmer  movements)  ''have  been  long 
quite  out  of  use."  Then  he  adds  mockingly  that  should  he 
grow  girl-natured  and  foiget  his  stops  it  will  not  seem  at  all 
strange.  His  deep  regret  that  he  could  not  lead  the  chosen  of 
his  heart  to  his  father's  house  speaks  in  the  emotional  close : — 
'*  God  guard  for  me  my  dear  parents,  God  guard  my  dear  sister, 
God  guard  my  dear  Notary,  and  all  kind  hearts.  Amen  i"^ 
May  one  guess  that  a  warning  word  had  been  spoken  by  his 
sister,  who  might  have  heard  through  Horn  of  his  Sessenheim 
love^  and  have  put  before  him  the  (onsequences  of  such  a 
unioa  Not  long  after,  perhaps  on  the  i8th  June  (177 1),  he 
begs  Salzmann  to  give  the  female  bearer  of  his  letter  a  louis 
d'or ;  he  is  stuck  £eist  in  Sessenheim  for  want  of  money,  not 
having  provided  for  such  a  long  stay.  Even  yet  he  cannot 
leave  the  dear  circle,  however  sternly  he  wills  it  "  What  can 
willing  it  do  when  opposed  to  the  &ces  I  see  around.  The 
state  of  my  heart  is  strange,  and  my  health  halts  after  it9  old 

1  Derpmge  Goethe,  t  261.     "  Ennchc  Friederike."— Ta. 
*  DerpmgB  Goethe^  L  249-50-— Ta. 
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fashion  through  the  world,  which  is  lovelier  than  I  have  seen 

it  for  a  long  time.     The  most  charming  country,  people  who 

love  me,  a  round  of  joys."     Thus  he  sees  all  the  dreams  of 

his  youth  fulfilled,  but  he  is  not  one  hair's-breadth  happier. 

"The  appendix!   the  appendix  I   with  which  destiny  always 

supplements  oiu*  good  things  !**^     The  appendix  is,  of  course,  < 

the  tortiuing  consciousness  that  he  must  renounce  his  heart's 

desire,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  Friederike.     Immediately  ^ 

after  this,  perhaps  on  the  20th,  just  before  the  midsummer 

holidays,  he  tore  himself  away. 

Into  Strassburg  just  then  pressed — ^his  head  full  of  intrigues  { 

and  wild  fancies,  not  without  considerable  poetic  gift — the  i 

Livonian,  Jakob  Lenz,  about  a  year  and  a  half  younger  than 
Wolfgang.  Desiring  to  see  the  world,  and  to  play  his  part,  he 
had  defied  the  will  of  his  relatives  and  joined  himself  to  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  a  nobleman  of  Courland,  a  Herr  von  Kleist, 
who  wished  to  take  military  service  in  Elsass ;  they  gave  Lenz 
free  bed  and  board  and  occasional  presents,  but  no  fixed 
income.  Through  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  he  had  become 
intimate  with  Salzmann,  and  being  a  good  listener  had  been 
told  of  the  love  distraction  of  Goethe,  now  so  long  detained 
\Ti  Sessenheim.  To  Lenz  nothing  could  be  more  alluring  than 
the  notion  of  captivating  the  gifted  Frankfurter  whose  unhappy 
love  affair  made  him  so  much  more  interesting.  A  very  at- 
tractive presence  was  that  of  this  new-comer  to  Strassburg — a 
lovely  little  head,  pleasant  though  somewhat  snub  features, 
an  agreeable  but  not  quite  fluent  mode  of  speech,  a  manner  '^ 

timid  with  a  child's  reserve,  such  were  one's  first  impressions. 
With  all  his  true-hearted  loveableness  and  trustfulness,  dashed 
with  crackbrained  frolicsomeness,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
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recognised  an  aspiration  and  effort  like  his  own.  They  often 
went  together  to  the  inn  at  the  Wassersd/f  beside  the  river 
HI,  where  the  lindens  were  witnesses  of  their  most  intimate 
confidences.     The  road  to  Sessenheim  ran  by. 

Soon  after,  too,  Jung  came  back;  he  had  during  his 
absence  married  his  Christine,  still  an  invalid,  by  the  bedside. 
"  His  first  visit  was  to  Goethe,"  he  tells  us  himsel£  "  The 
noble  fellow  leaped  up  when  he  saw  who  came,  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  '  Here  you  are  again,  good  Stilling !' 
he  cried,  'and  how  goes  it  with  your  maiden?'  Stilling 
answered,  '  She  is  no  longer  my  maiden,  she  is  now  my  wife.' 
'  That  is  well  done,'  answered  the  other ;  '  thou  art  an  excel- 
lent young  fellow.'^  That  half  day  they  spent  altogether  in 
friendly  conversation  and  stories.  The  well-known  gentle 
Lenz  was  by  this  time  also  of  the  party.  .  .  .  Goethe,  Lenz, 
Lerse,  and  Stilling,  formed  a  circle  in  which  any  one  would 
feel  happy  who  can  feel  what  is  beautiful  and  good." 

The  Doctor's  Dissertation  was  now  quickly  brought  to  a 
close  send  transcribed;  we  only  know  the  beginning  of  the 
title :  De  Legislatore,  One  copy  went  to  his  father,  the  other 
to  the  ^unilty.  But  the  faculty  would  not  permit  to  be  printed 
an  essay  which  quite  ignored  Christian  Revelation,  and  treated 
Religion  merely  as  an  institutioa  Great  offence  also  was 
given  by  the  assertion  that  what  stood  on  the  Tables  of  the 
Law  was  not  the  Ten  Commandments.  If^  as  Dichtung  and 
Wahrhdt  asserts,  Wolfgang,  firom  disinclination  to  see  himself 
in  print,  really  designed  to  have  his  treatise  reject^  he  could 
have  chosen  no  better  way.  The  Dean  Reisseisen  acknow- 
ledged the  thoroughness  and  acuteness  of  the  author,  to  whom 
the  fiurulty  would  give  the  licentiate  degree  if  he  would  main- 
tain some  theses  by  disputatioa  Noticing  could  have  been 
more  welcome  to  Goethe.  So  a  great  npmber  of  theses,  many 
of  the  most  general  character,  were  huddled  together  and 
printed.  The  public  Disputation  came  off  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  everything  went  tolerably.  Lerse  was  one  of  the 
opponents  chosen,  and  he  beset  the  licentiate  in  spe  90  hard 
that  the  latter,  in  the  best  humour,  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
sword  and  called  out  in  German,  ^  I  think,  brother,  you  would 
like  to  be  my  Hector."  That  Wolfgang,  with  his  energetic 
sharply  pronounced  personality,  was  not  a  very  great  fiivourite 
^  "  Da  hist  ein  excellenter  Jange :"  a  pan  on  Jung. — ^Tr. 
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in  Strassburg,  is  nothing  to  surprise  us.  In  letters  of  that 
time  he  is  called  a  man  of  genius,  but  also  of  unbearable 
arrogance,  an  over-witty  fellow  of  half-knoyrledgef  a  deranged 
mocker  at  religion ;  always  a  splinter  too  much  or  too  little. 
Meyer  of  Lindau  speaks  of  him  to  Salzmann  as  "  that  foolish 
Goethe"  (den  ndrrischm  Goethe) — this  however  is  in  direct 
reference  to  his  love  affair. 

After  taking  his  degree  Wolfgang  seems,  in  the  company 
of  some  friends,  to  have  made  that  trip  on  horseback  to  the 
southern  limits  of  Elsass  which  is  mentioned  in  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit.  Between  Colmar  and  Schlettstadt  resounded 
"  waggish  hymns  to  Ceres  "  {^^ possierliche  Hymnen  an  Ceres  "), 
in  which  even  the  question  of  free  trade  was  discussed.  It  is 
hard  not  to  feel  certain  that  Lenz  was  one  of  the  party.  On 
this  journey,  too,  Wolfgang  must  have  hunted  after  Alsatian 
popular  ballads.  Later  he  writes  to  Herder  that  "on  his 
peregrinations"  in  Elsass  he  had  dragged  a  dozen  ballads 
from  the  throats  of  the  old  grandmothers ;  the  grandchildren 
had  no  song  except,  "Ich  liebte  nur  Ismenen."^ 

Just  before  or  after  this  excursion  must  have  arrived  that 
"  Hellebore-letter  "  {Niesejimrzbrief\  in  which  the  young  fellow 
who  would  be  too  fond  is  made  feel  how  humble  he  ought  to 
be  before  Herder,  and  has  indicated  to  him  all  that  there  is 
yet  to  do  before  firm  suflScience  to  himself  be  attained.  "  My 
whole  Me  is  shaken,"  wrote  Wolfgang  in  the  first  burst  of 
emotion.  "  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere,  why  dost  thou  show  thy- 
self to  us  in  thy  nakedness,  that  we  must  humble  ourselves 
before  thee  !  Spanish  costume  and  paint  I"  He  begs  Herder 
to  remain  to  him  what  he  is  now.  Gladly  will  he,  if  unable 
to  strike  out  a  path  for  himself,  follow  his  friend  as  the  fiiendly 
moon  accompanies  the  earth.     Still  his  vivid  consciousness  of 
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In  a  life  of  intimate  union  with  friends  after  his  own  heart, 
he  tried  to  forget  his  sorrow  and  his  wrong-doing.  He  thought 
of  writing  a  dxzmz^  Julius  Ct^sar;  a  couple  of  prose  passages 
intended  for  it  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Ephemendes} 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  Aufresne's  large,  free  presentation 
of  heroic  characters  had  wakened  in  him  the  old  ambition  to 
write  tragedy.  But  he  seems  about  this  time  to  hare  dashed 
off  a  comic  opera  also ;  for  when  he  writes  to  Jung  from  Frank- 
frirt,  begging  that  *'  the  opera  the  Mondo  alia  riversa  *'  be  re- 
turned to  him,  he  cannot  mean  Die  Mitsckuldig^  This  must 
rather  have  been  a  treatment  of  the  theme  A  Harlequin's  Ad- 
ventures in  Wonderland,  like  Uhich  Konig's  adaptation  (1735) 
Lc  monde  rmoersk^  which  was  probably  from  an  Italian  source. 
Rather  may  we  find  Die  MiischuldigeH  referred  to  in  the 
Commdia  which,  a  couple  of  months  before,  he  had  begged 
Salzmann  to  get  back  for  him  ^^  from  0-Ferol,  or  the  person, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  has  it**  Salzmann  b  to  send  it  to 
Herr  H (?X  addressed  to  Goethe,  and  sealed. « 

But  all  these  distractions  fruled  to  make  him  forget 
Friederike.  Once  again  he  must  see  her,  to  take  personal 
leave.  To  this  the  following  note  to  Salzmaim  relates : — 
*'  My  eyelids  are  frdling  with  weariness ;  it  is  only  nine.  A 
strange  disposed  time  1  Last  night  full  of  excitement;  early 
this  morning  chased  from  bed  by  plans."  (Plans  relating  to 
Friederike?)  '*0h  1  there  is  in  my  head  the  same  disorder 
that  there  is  in  my  room ;  I  cannot  even  find  a  scrap  of  paper 
but  this  blue  kind  Yet  any  paper  is  good  to  say  to  you  that 
I  love  you,  and  this  doubly  good;  you  know  what  I  had 
meant  it  for."  (For  the  envelope  of  a  letter  of  frtrewell  to 
Friederike.)  ^Be  merry  until  I  see  you  again.  I  am  not 
quite  cheeriul ;  I  am  too  much  awake  not  to  fed  that  I  am 
catching  at  shadows  "  (for  he  still  would  fiun  win  his  beloved). 
*^  And  yet,  at  seven  in  the  morning  my  horse  is  saddled,  and 
then — adieu  1"^    The  pain  of  the  final  leave-taking  must  have 

1  Sdimi:  Bri^umdAufsSiu,  137.140.— Tk. 

*  A  letter  to  Jong  enclosed  in  one  to  Salnnann,  dated  Febmaiy  3, 
1772.    DerjmtgB  GottJU^  i  305-6. — Te. 

*  Goethe  to  Salzmann,  November  28,  1771.  Der  jungi  Gpethe^  L 
300-302.— Ta. 

«  Goethe  to  Salsmann  (Angmt?  X77i)*  Dtrjtmgt  Gniki,  L  254.— 
Tr. 
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been  very  great  He  himself  felt  that  he  was  deeply  to  blame ; 
but  Friederike  in  all  her  desolation  uttered  no  reproach. 

During  the  very  last  days  in  Strassburg  the  poet's  union 
with  the  city  grew  by  chance  closer  still  through  the  cathe- 
dral ;  on  the  platform  of  which  he  so  often,  amid  a  circle  of 
friends,  had  greeted  the  departing  sun  with  brimming  goblets; 
where  too  he  had  chiselled  his  name  on  the  right  corner  post 
at  the  south-eastern  spiral  staircase.  One  day,  in  a  consider- 
able company  at  a  country-house  near  Strassburg,  the  talk  fell 
on  the  cathedral  They  had  a  fine  view  of  the  front,  with  the 
one  tower  lifting  itself  high  above.  Somebody  remarking  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  the  other  tower  had  not  been  built,  Goethe 
expressed  with  his  usual  vivacity  his  conviction  that  even  the 
tower  already  there  was  not  finished ;  above  the  four  spiral 
staircases  ought  to  be  four  light  pinnacles.  To  his  joy  the 
organ-builder  Silbermann,  who  was  present,  assured  him  that 
the  original  sketches,  still  preserved,  confirmed  what  he  had 
said.  His  request  to  have  these  shown  to  him  before  his 
departure  was  granted,  and  be  traced  on  transparent  paper  the 
forms  of  the  four  pinnacles  unbuilt 

That  personal  leave-taking  had  not  contributed  to  banish 
the  memory  of  Friederike,  and  he  was  impelled  to  utter  his 
yearning  in  verses  written  on  a  gloomy  morning  of  one  of  the 
last  Strassburg  days  and  immediately  sent  to  Sessenheim.^ 
No  light  thing  either  was  the  parting  firom  his  friends— espe- 
cially Salzmann,  Lerse,  Lenz,  and  Jung.  "To  Lerse,  my 
worthy  friend  and  Shakespeare's,  in  never-ending  remem- 
brance," so  runs  the  inscription  subscribed  by  him  in  a  copy 
of  Othello.  Lerse  wrote  imdemeath: — "May  my  heart  be 
Qver  thine,  dear  Goethe."  At  that  time,  too,  he  wrote  in 
Lenz*8  album  these  verses : — 
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lightness  in  love  had  wrecked  the  happiness  of  the  ftirest  and 
dearest  of  all. 

On  his  return  journey  he  stopped  at  Mannheim  to  see  the 
museum  of  casts  from  the  antique ;  where  before  him  Herder 
had  spent  two  whole  days  of  enjoyment,  gaining  therein  new 
insight  on  the  subject  of  Plastic  Art  The  statues  made  a 
grand  and  fruitful. impression  on  Goethe,  which  did  not  let 
him  rest  until  he  had  a  small  collection  of  casts  of  his  own. 
The  Laokoon  especially  fettered  his  attention,  and  he  agreed 
with  Herder  and  Winckelmann  against  Lessing  that  the  father 
does  not  shriek;  he  thought  that  the  serpent-attacked  ab- 
domen is  so  contracted  that  shrieking  is  impossible.  This 
view  he  promulgated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  ^ 
He  wrote  a  letter  on  these  matters  to  Oeser,  not,  however, 
entering  with  any  particularity  on  this  theory  of  his  own. 
Now  that  the  loss  of  Kathchen  was  forgotten  in  a  deeper 
grief,  he  could  again  think  of  that  Leipzig  from  which  he  had 
so  long  turned  away  his  &ce. 

Of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  architecture  he  had  a  foretaste 
when  he  saw  a  cast  of  a  ca^tttal  from  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
vast  beautiful  acanthus  leaves  made  him  somewhat  waver  in  his 
faith  in  Gothic  Art^  Fifteen  years  later  he  recalls  in  Venice 
this  deep  impression.* 

Thus  from  Strassburg  he  returned  much  stronger  than 
from  Leipzig;  if  not  a  doctor  he  was  yet  a  licentiate ;  but  on  his 
soul  there  was  a  heavy  burden.  However  he  had  known  what 
pure  and  beautiful  love  is,  and  through  Herder  he  had  been 
consecrate  a  German  poet,  with  his  work  proceeding  from  the 
depth  of  the  spuit,  and  from  genuine  feeling  and  seeing. 

1  More  exactly,  he  promulgates  this  Tiew  :~That  neither  of  the  sons 
is  yet  lutten  (the  younger  son's  exhaustion  to  he  explained  by  compres- 
sion in  the  serpent's  coils) ;  and  that  the  whole  attitude  of  the  fiither  is  only 
comprehensible  if  we  oonuder  him  as  bitten  at  the  veiy  moment  here 
diosen  by  the  sculptor.  Goethe's  essay  U^ir  Laohoon  appeared  hi  the 
Pr^pyUUn^  L  i.  1798.— Ta. 

«  Dkhtung  und  fVahrheit,  xL  Buch  (last  page  or  Aw).— Ta. 

*  Die  ItaliSnische  Reise^  October  8,  1786.  He  had  by  that  time  quite 
made  up  his  mind : — *  *  Diese  "  (Gothic  Art)  ^<  bin  ich  nun,  Gott  sey  Dank, 
anf  ewig  los."  The  lore  for  Gothic  Art  had  been  latdj  wakened  bj  the 
great  Cathedral  of  Strassbuig,  of  the  influence  of  which  on  Goeth^  Herr 
DQntzer  perhaps  does  not  tell  us  enough.  Note  later  on  the  influence  of 
Cologne  CathedraL—TR. 
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BOOK    III. 
ADVOCATE  AND  POET. 

CHAPTER  L 

im-ERVAL  SPENT  IN  FRANKFURT  BETWEEN  THE  STRASSBURG 
AND  WETZLAR  PERIODS. 

August  1771-MAY  1772. 

Mother  and  sister  received  Wolfgang  with  perfect  love,  and 
his  father  was  heartily  glad  to  see  him  back  again  so  bright 
and  well,  and  qualified  at  last  to  begin  a  life  of  regular  pro- 
fessional activity.  Grandfather  Textor  had  died  in  February 
(1771).^  On  Wolfgang's  birthday  (August  28, 1771) — ^he  had 
probably  reached  Frankfurt  the  day  before — he  sent  to  the 
Chief-Magistrate  and  Sheriffs  his  "  most  dutiful  beseeming  peti- 
tion,  that  these  honourable  sirs  would  most  graciously  be  pleased 
to  admit  him  to  the  number  of  so-called  Advocatorum  ordinari- 
orum^^  in  order  that  he  might  "  thereby  pr^re  himself  for  the 
weightier  duties  which  it  might  plectse  a  high^  authoritative^  and 
venerable  magistracy  of  its  high  will  and  pleasure  to  require  of 
him."  In  the  latter  paragraph  do  we  not  see  the  hand  of  his 
father  ?    His  admission  followed  on  the  3 1  st  of  August    Three 
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found  in  public  appearances,  and  it  would  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  a  contemplated  half-year's  stay  at  Wetzlar,  which 
was  to  begin  at  Easter  177a.     Through  his  uncle  Textor, 
I  who,  elected  a  councillor  in  this  month  (August  1771),  had  to 

i  give  up  his  business  as  lawyer,  he  got  only  one  case.     Not 

\  even  one  came  through  his  close   connection  with  J.   G. 

Schlosser,  nor  through  Schlosser's  brother,  Dr.  Hieronymus 
Peter  Schlosser.    The  latter  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year,  an 
extremely  refined  man,  skilled  in  Latin  verse,  steadfast,  wise, 
i  learned ;  in  his  ten  years'  practice  as  legal  adviser  he  had  won 

I  every  one's  trust     Only  two  cases  were  entrusted  to  our  young 

I  advocate  during  the  first  seven  months.     In  the  first  his  friend 

Dr.  Moors  represented  a  plaintiff  father,  Wolfgang  the  defend- 
ant son.  On  the  i6th  of  October  he  made  his  first  memorial 
He  was  severe  on  the  ''  big-talking,  dull,  text-bookish,  schoolroom 
wisdom  "  of  the  fiither's  bill  of  complaint,  on  the  "  most  common- 
place rules  of  an  undigested  legal  dogma  ;^^  he  ridiculed  a  pair 
of  **  absurd  mice  of  text-book  definitions  which,  indeed,  bore 
witness  to  their  mother  ;^  but  he  was  especially  severe  in  de- 
manding that  an  example  should  be  made  of  the  plaintiffs, 
who  had  assailed  the  sacred  person  of  a  judge,  **  one  of  the 
most  venerable  elders  of  the  city!^  To  pay  him  back  friend 
Moors  called  him  an  mdpient  advocate,  the  sworn  foe  of 
actual  grounds  of  evidence,  one  who  seemed  to  have  for  fiiends 
and  colleagues  witty  young  hares,  one  who  let  out  mice  which 
he  ought  to  have  had  caught  by  his  legal  tom-cat;  adding 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  law.  Wolfgang's  reply  is  dated  March 
30,  177  a.  In  the  judgment  delivered  on  April  a  a,  in  fovour 
of  the  son,  both  advocates  were  "  seriously  reprimanded  for  their 
unseemly  violence  of  tone,  the  issue  of  which  could  only  be  to 
embitter  the  already  enragul  dientsP 

The  second  case,  the  one  in  which  the  defence  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  shoulders  of  uncle  Textor  to  those  of  Wolf- 
gang, was  an  action  against  the  exchequer ;  the  first  meiQorial 
was  presented  on  the  6th  of  November  (177 1),  and  the  oppos- 
ing party  handed  in  its  defence  on  the  loth  of  February  177a. 
The  documents  were  then  sent  to  the  Faculty  at  Tiibingen. 

This  limited  professional  business  Goethe  could,  as  he 
writes  to  Salzmann,^  master  in  spare  hours,  and  the  more  easily 

^  Goethe  to  Sakmann,  November  28,  177 1,  Dtr  jumge  Goethe^  L 
300-302.— Ta. 
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since  his  father  carefully  went  through  the  documents  with 
him  and  talked  them  over,  and  then  he  had  a  practised  scribe, 
Liebholdt,  at  his  side.  It  was  only  needful  to  set  forth  the 
circumstances  skilfully,  and  to  dismiss  the  arguments  of  the 
opposite  side,  mere  play  to  the  fresh  vivacity  of  Wolfgang. 
His  real  earnest  at  this  time  lay  in  his  endeavours  to  conquer  ^ 

the  pain  of  the  loss  of  Friederike,  and  to  further  his  mental 
development,  which  urged  on  towards  poetic  embodiment 
"My  nisus  forwards  is  so  strong,"  he   writes  to  Salzmann,  -^ 

"  that    I   can   seldom   compel   myself  to   take   breath   and  ^ 

look  backwards."^  C 

His  most  intimate  confidant  was  Cornelia,     To  her  he  k  "^ 

told  the  story  of  his  enduring  love -pain,  and  she  acknow-  ^ 

ledged  that  he  was  right  to  break  off  an  impossible  connection. 
Before  leaving  Strassburg  he  had  commissioned  Salzmann  to  ^ 

send  to  Friederike  two  volumes  of  copper-plates  which  she  had 
particularly  admired  But  as  Salzmann  did  not  feel  sure 
about  the  selection  of  them  he  wrote  to  Goethe,  who  tells 
him  to  rely  on  his  own  taste ;  he  may,  when  sending  them 
to  the  ''good   Friederike,"  enclose   a  note   or  not,  as  he  , 

wishes.* 

Wolfgang  had  from  Cornelia  an  account  of  Herder's  visit 
to  the  house ;  he  had  been  very  firiendly,  and  had  expressed 
a  wish,  which  could  not  be  gratified,  to  see  some  of  our  poet's 
youthful  experiments.  In  return  Cornelia  had  much  com- 
municated to  her  from  the  papers  accumulated  during  her 
brother's  stay  in  Elsass,  including  the  popular  ballads  he  had 
gathered,  which  he  urged  her  and  her  friends,  the  Gerock  and 
Crespel  girls,  to  sing.  By  this  time  he  had  probably  begun 
reading  aloud  to  his  sister,  in  his  own  animated  way,  the  great 
passages  of  Homer. 

His  mother's  good  fiiend  Fraulein  Klettenberg  still  took 

1  religious  mood ; 
yet  be  a  servant 
highest  estimate, 
jcalled  with  plea- 
Wolfgang  goes  to 
than  others  bring 

He  had  begun  on 
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from  London  or  Paris.''  Her  religious  friend,  the  good 
LegaUonsrath  Moritz,  had  died  in  March  1771. 

As  for  Wolfgang's  younger  friends,  he  was  specially  intimate 
with  Biese  and  with  Dr.  Horn ;  the  latter,  who  had  now  lost 
all  hope  of  winning  his  Leipzig  sweetheart,  was  the  same 
cheery  companion  that  he  had  been  in  former  days,  not  being 
dispirited  even  by  the  smallness  of  his  professional  gains. 
Riese,  who  had  become  Secretary  to  the  Vestry  Board,  was 
very  fond  of  meeting  Wolfgang's  ardent  assertions  with  cold 
doubts  and  considerations,  on  which  ensued  lively  discussions. 
Crespel  too  was  back  in  Frankfurt;  he  had  come  in  the 
course  of  the  previous  year,  and  had  obtained  a  place  as 
supernumerary  (Accessist)  in  the  Post  Office.  His  quaint 
humoiu:  and  honest  kindliness  were  a  real  gain  to  the  little 
circle  of  friends.  These  four — Goethe,  Horn,  Crespel,  and 
Riese — used  to  play  chess  on  a  great  double  board  which 
belonged  to  Riese.  Crespel  was  a  great  lover  of  music  and 
a  master  of  the  Viola  (Tamaur,  Goethe  practised  diligently 
on  the  violoncello,  probably  sometimes  taking  parts  with  others. 
To  Salzmann,  the  witness  of  his  disturbed  Strassburg  days,  he 
writes  very  soon  after  his  return  to  Frankfurt : — ^  What  I  pro- 
duce {mache)  is  nothing.  So  much  the  worse  1  As  usual 
more  scheming  than  performing.  And  so  not  much  will  ever 
come  of  me."  He  asks  Salzmann  to  procure  him  from  Silber- 
mann  a  sketch  of  the  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral,  and  to  ask, 
in  passing,  whether  one  could  procure  a  copy  of  the  great 
original  design,  and  in  what  way.^  Perhaps  we  may  ascribe  to 
this  period  the  first  sketch  of  the  essay  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
founder  of  the  cathedral  (p.  160).  On  the  a  ist  of  September 
(177 1)  we  find  him  writi^  to  a  friend  then  living  in  sight  of 
the  cathedraL  This  great  masterpiece  of  German  architecture 
speaks  with  more  emphasis  than  he  can,  that  a  great  intelli- 
gence differs  from  a  small  one  mainly  in  that  its  work  is  self- 
sufficient,  seeming  to  have  been  co-existent  from  eternity  with 
its  idea,  without  regard  to  what  others  may  have  done.^ 

His  whole  soul  was  now  possessed  with  enthusiasm  for 
Shakespeare  and  Ossian.  He  was  seized  with  the  bold  notion 
of  celebrating  the  Name  Day  of  the  former,  October  14, — the 
birthday,  April  23,  was  too  far  away  for  a  disciple's  eagerness. 

1  This  letter  already  quoted,  Derjunge  Godhe^  i.  296. — ^Ta. 
*  Goethe  to  Johann  Gottfried  Roderer ;  Derjungt  GoeUu^  l  3I5- 
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Through  Jung  he  called  on  the  Strassburg  "  GesdhchafV^  to 
do  likewise,  and  it  did,  Lerse  making  the  speech  demanded 
by  the  occasion.  To  Herder,  who  had  lately  written  with  the 
usual  sharpness,  Goethe  sent  this  autumn  the  dozen  popular 
songs  culled  from  those  which  the  grandmothers  of  Elsass 
chanted  by  their  firesides.  His  letters  will  shortly  say  some- 
thing about  Celtic,  Gaelic  matters.  He  has  not  yet  got  certain 
necessary  books,  but  soon  must     On  behalf  of  his  sister  he  \^ 

invites  Herder  for  the  14th  of  October,  Shakespeare's  name-  ^ 

day,  which  is  to  be  kept  with  great  pomp;  and  he  must,  if  L 

not  in  body,  be  with  them  in  spirit ;  let  him  send  them  by  ^ 

that  day,  if  possible,  the  Essay  on  Shakespeare  (which  just  ^ 

then  occupied  him),  that  it  may  be  a  portion  of  their 
Liturgy.^ 

This  letter  was  very  soon  followed  by  one  with  which 
Wolfgang  enclosed  passages  from  the  supposed  original  Temora 
of  Ossian,  with  literal  German  translations.  He  again  begs 
Herder  to  send  the  Essay  on  Shakespeare  for  the  festival. 
'*  The  first  health  drunk  after  that  of  the  Will  of  all  Wills  shall 
be  yours,"  he  goes  on  ;  "I  have  akeady  preached  together  a  •' 

capital  public  for  the  Warwickshire  man,  and  I  am  translating  \ 

passages  from  Ossian,  that  him  too  I  may  proclaim  out  of  the  ! 

full  heart  .  .  .  Apostle  or  Philistine  1  I  remain  towards  you  j 

what  I  have  been."^  Wolfgang's  speech  at  the  festival,  which 
has  been  preserved,*  betrays  Herder's  influence  even  in  the  \ 

style,  though  that  is  more  bright  and  free  than  Herder's.  The 
Greek  drama,  it  says,  set  before  the  people  great  isolated  acts  - 

from  the  lives  of  their  fathers  in  the  clear  simplicity  of  perfect- 
ness,  roused  large  undivided  emotions  in  their  souls,  for  it  was  ^ 

itself  complete  and  great     "  And  what  souls  !     Greek  souls  !  j 
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of  time — the  thread  itself  unseen.  His  plots  are,  in  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  term,  no  plots ;  but  his  plays  all  drde  round 
that  mysterious  point,  not  yet  seen  and  fixed  by  philosopher, 
at  whidi  the  Idiosyncrasy  of  the  Me,  the  shaping  which  our 
Will  would  fain  assume,  clashes  with  the  necessaiy  course  of 
the  Whole."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Shakespeare's  men  are 
absolutely  natural,  on  a  colossal  scale.  Often  he  has  to  stand 
shamed  before  Shakespeare,  confessing  himself  a  poor  sinner 
against  nature,  who  prophesies  through  Shakespeare,  while 
''my  human  beings  are  soap  bubbles  pufied  upward  firom 
unreal  fantasies." 

And  very  soon  after  the  young  poet  was  to  come  upon 
a  noble  German  figure,  whose  likeness  he  felt  compelled  to 
set  forth  in  the  firee  Shakespearian  manner.  The  autobiography 
which  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  left  to  defend  his  name  excited 
in  the  young  Goethe  a  feeling,  which,  in  a  letter  to  Salzmann 
of  Novemba:  a8  (i  7 7 1),  he  calls  a  '*  passion."  He  flung  him- 
self on  the  task  ojf  dramatising  the  story;  of  ''saving  the 
memory  of  a  brave  man  firom  darkness."  All  his  strength  he 
expends  on  this  object,  which  he  strives  to  grasp  and  carry ; 
and  what  will  not  go  ^isily  he  drags  to  its  place.  Homer, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  all  are  forgotten;  as  for  Strassburg 
Cathedral,  there  is  no  hurry  about  that  original  design  of  it 
which  he  had  lately  asked  after.  Towards  the  middle  of 
December  (i  7 7 1)  the  play  ^  had  been  completed  in  a  rapid  run 
of  about  six  weeks,  during  which  Cornelia's  praise  had  encour- 
aged and  inspired  him ;  he  used  to  read  aloud  to  her  every 
evening  what  he  had  written  during  the  day.  He  worked 
mostly  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

Soon  after  this  he  gained  a  new  friend,  Johann  Heinrich 
Merck,  now  Army  Paymaster  {KriegszaMmmUi)  at  Darm- 
stadt, where  he  had  been  bom  eight  years  before  Goethe. 
After  completing  his  studies,  he  was  charged  with  the  care  of 
a  young  Herr  von  Bibra  on  his  travels,  during  which  they 
stayed  a  considerable  time  in  French  Switzerland.  At  Moiges 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  he  met  and  wedded  the  daughter  of 
an  important  Officer  of  Justice  (Justizbeamte).  On  his  return 
firom  Switzerland  he  got  an  appointment  in  the  Privy  Couft 
of  Chancery  (GehdmekanzUi)  at  Darmstadt,  changed  a  year 
later  for  one  in  the  War  Department  He  was  especially 
1  Dtrjunge  Goethe^  ii.  44-196.— Te. 
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familiar  with  English  literature,  and  had  done  some  translation 
from  the  English.  In  all  directions,  indeed,  did  his  keen 
restless  intelligence  search  after  comprehensive  and  thorough 


1 


Fig.  IX.  After  an  eogxaving  of  tbe  time. 

knowledge  on  which  to  base  a  powerful  and  efficient  activity. 
He  was  long  and  lean ;  his  nose  was  prominent  and  sharp ; 
his  eyes  "  light  blue,  perhaps  gray,  roved  hither  and  thither, 
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was  held,  even  in  distant  circles ;  of  the  deep,  abiding  friend- 
ship with  Goethe,  and  with  many  others,  men  and  women,  who 
all  delight  to  praise  him.  It  is  true  that  he  had  a  sharp  eye 
for  all  weaknesses;  but  he  had  also  a  natural  good  taste, 
which  had  been  perfected  by  culture.  If  he  censured  what 
was  bad,  it  was  always  his  impulse  to  point  to  what  was  better; 
he  delighted  in  furthering  the  development  of  real  genius :  in 
fact,  so  far  from  being  a  steadfast  Denier,  he  himself  was 
iiresistibly  impelled  to  activity  in  various  fields :  poetry,  art, 
science,  practical  affairs.  All  his  life  he  remained  in  a  situa- 
tion beneath  his  deservings;  the  feeling  of  wrong  rankled 
within  him ;  and  this,  alas  1  together  with  misfortime  in  his 
family,  brought  out  the  gall  which  lay  in  his  character.  But 
at  bottom  he  was  always  a  noble  maa  Beneath  his  picture 
should  be  written  the  words  which  he  wrote  late  in  life  to  his 
daughter  (then  fifteen) : — "  Our  little  bit  of  a  good  name  is  all 
that  is  left  us ;  and  if  I  had  lost  that,  I  could  never  have 
endured  the  cruel  strokes  which  Fate  has  dealt  me." 

Now  when  Herder,  gloomy  in  Buckebuig,  treated  our 
Goethe  with  almost  scornful  bitterness,  at  last  relapsing  into 
galling  silence,  it  was  special  good  fortune  to  meet  this  keen 
critic,  who  stimulated  and  renewed  the  lad's  ardour  by  gladly 
recognising  his  genius,  and  by  cleaving  to  him  with  warm- 
hearted good-will.  True,  Merck  had  already  become  a  sufferer 
fipom  physical  ailment,  and  was  dispirited  about  many  things, 
particularly  that  unsatisfrurtory  situation.  But  a  beneficial 
impetus  was  given  to  him  just  then,  when  Deinet  of  Frankfurt, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  the  bookseller  Eichenberg^  put 
in  his  hands  the  management  of  the  Frankfurter  gekhrte 
Anzdgen  ^ — ^just  such  work  as  he  desired  The  new  Review 
it  was  that  had  brought  him  to  Frankfurt  He  there  visited 
J.  G.  Schlosser,  whom  he  reckoned  en  as  one  of  his  chief 
fellow-workers.  At  Schlosser's  house  he  seems  to  have  met 
Gk>ethe,  who,  towards  the  close  of  177 1,  writes  to  Herder: — 
'*  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  rich  evening  in  Merck's  company. 
I  was  as  happy  as  I  can  be  to  meet  again  at  last  a  human 

^  The  Frmt^krtir  gtUhrU  Anadgm  began  to  appear  in  1 77a,  under  the 
guidance  of  Merck  and  Schlosser.  Chief  contribators — Merck,  Goethe, 
Herder,  Hieronymus  Schlosser,  Rector  Wenck  of  Darmstadt,  Prof.  Peter- 
sen of  Darmstadt,  the  Jurist  Hopfner  of  Giessen.  At  the  end  of  1773 
the  Review  fell  into  other  hands,  and  lost  its  merit  and  its  high  fame.-*  Tr. 
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being  in  intercourse  with  whom  emotions  develop  and  thoughts 
take  shape."  ^  And  Herder's  Caroline  says  in  a  letter  of  De- 
cember 30  that  Merck  is  delighted  with  Goethe's  enthusiasm 
and  genius.  This  is  not  the  acrid  fault-finder,  whom  we  usually 
figure  to  ourselves  under  the   title   Mephistopheles-MercL 

No,  we  find  him  taking 
pleasure  in  the  firesh 
ardour  of  his  young 
friend,  whom  Herder 
— directly  opposite  to 
Merck  in  this — in  writ- 
ing to  his  bride  nick- 
names a  "  crow,"  a 
"  sparrow-like  nature." 
Merck,  with  wise  toler- 
ation, permitted  free 
course  to  his  young 
friend's  thoughts,  as 
equally  entitled  to  ex- 
istence with  his  own  ; 
never  discouraging  a 
difficult  mental  process 
by  intrusion  of  his  own 
higher  insight  It  may 
have  been  at  this  time 
that  Goethe  was  enlisted 
as  one  of  the  future 
contributors  to  the  new 

F,c.».  Aft^anengravingoflhetim^  j^^^j^^        Of6^^7^nO 
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confides  to  Herder  that  he  has  in  his  head  the  ''Life  and 
Death  of  Socrates"  as  a  subject  for  drama;  he  wished  to  set 
forth  the  hero-philosopher-spirit  falling  victim  at  length  before 
the  infinite  massive  strength  of  human  worthlessness.  Time 
is  needed  to  ripen  the  "thought  out"  {dcu  GedtuhU)  into 
emotion.  Indeed  he  feels  uncertain  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  soar  torn,  the  service  of  the  idol  which  Plato  gilds,  and  to 
which  Xenophon  ofiers  incense,  to  the  true  religion  which  re- 
cognises in  place  of  a  saint  a  great  Man,  whom  we  can  take 
to  the  heart  with  enthusiastic  love.  In  his  usual  submissive 
way,  he  begs  the  reverend  priest,  while  caring  for  the  altar,  not 
to  forget  the  acolyte  race,  whose  fantasy  goes  forth  in  wild 
yearning  for  the  chasuble,  but  whose  strength,  alas  1  setting 
more  before  it  than  it  is  able  for,  too  often  finds  its  fwn  plus 
ultra  in  mere  Adjunctus  and  sacristan  offices.^ 

In  a  letter  of  the  3d  of  February  1772  he  thanks  Salz- 
mann  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  about  Gbtz ;  Salzmann 
had  been  much  pleased  with  it,  and  had  written  a  letter  of 
careful  criticism.  There  is  a  period  of  pupilage,  replies  Goethe, 
which  we  cannot  overleap ;  a  remark  which  reminds  us  of  what 
we  have  just  heard  him  say  to  Herder.  Salzmann  having  in- 
quired about  Xht  Frankfurter gdehrte  A fiuigen^  Goethe  observes 
that  no  Review  will  siupass  it  in  honesty  and  independence  of 
feeling  and  thinking ;  the  stafif  of  writers  for  it  b  considerable, 
and  daily  increasing;  he  is  not  himself  connected  with  it,  other- 
wise than  that  he  knows  and  esteems  the  director  (Merd:),  and 
that  an  important  co-operator  in  it  (Schlosser)  is  a  particular 
fiiend*  Yet  we  find  Deinet  writing  on  the  8th,  calling  Goethe 
— ^for  only  Goethe  can  be  meant  by  "  friend  of  Merck," — calling 
Goethe  a  very  industrious  collahorateur  in  the  department  of 
BelUs  Lettres.  And  on  the  1 4th  comes  firom  the  collaborateuf's 
pen  a  criticism  of  the  Gcschichte  des  Frauldns  von  Stemhdm  ; 
the  anonymous  production  of  Frau  vofi  Laroche,  published 
under  the  auspices  of  Wieland.  The  uninvited  critics  had 
been  hard  on  the  book;  Goethe  defends,  saying  that  these 
gentlemen  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  a  hook  stands  for 
judgment,  when  it  is  a  Human  Soul.*  The  three  following 
months  saw  several  more  articles  by  Goethe,  and  the  few  that 
came  out  in  June  would  have  been  written  before  the  middle  of 

*  Dirjumgi  GoOki^  i.  302-304.— Tx.  *  Ibid.  i.  305.— Ta. 

>  Ibid,  ii.  411. — ^Ta. 
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May,  about  which  time  he  went  to  Wetzlar ;  we  know  that,  for 
the  sake  of  variety  and  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  matter, 
articles  often  waited  a  considerable  time  their  place  in  the 
Review.  Goethe  criticised  not  only  lyrical  poetry  and  drama, 
but  many  kinds  of  books,  even  some  on  religious  subjects ;  he 
always  speaks  with  animated  decision,  often  with  scathing  wit.  4 

A  little  anonymous  work  by  Wieland,^  in  the  philosophic 
humour  of  which  one  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  author  ot  ; 

Musarion  and  Agathon^  is  dismissed  with  the  significant  re-  | 

mark  : — "  Of  all  earthly  possessions  the  most  precious  is  a  j 

heart  careless  of  the  foolish  praise  and  blame  of  the  crowd :  | 

among  thousands  you  will  hardly  find  two  such  hearts."     In  4 

an  article  of  Merck's  the  observations  on  Gellert's  lectures  • 

were  written  by  Goethe. 

That  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Socrates  "  remained  an  un-  ^ 

realised  plan  was  not  due  so  much  to  Herder's  long  silence 
as  to  the  intractability  of  the  material,  to  pre-occupation  with 
the  Review,  and  to  a  life  spent  more  and  more  in  society. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  (177 1)  appeared  a  collection  of 
Klopstock's  Odes,  the  first  which  he  himself  published.  Goethe 
was  ^tmiliar  already  with  the  most  important  of  them,  though  4 

in  not  quite  the  same  form ;  those  on  religious  subjects  inter- 
ested him  little ;  the  bardic  garb  he  liked  not  at  all ;  he  was 
not  moved  by  the  excessive  Fatherland  and  "  Cidli  **  enthusi- 
asm of  others.  It  is  true  that  he  recognised  the  strength  of 
the  well-wrought  periods,  the  culmination  of  art  in  the  verse, 
and  by  sympathetic  reading  aloud  strove  to  illustrate  these  their 
merits ;  still  he  could  not  but  deal  them  hard  measure  while  ^ 

Greek  poetry  was  such  a  passion  to  him.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  how  in  his  Gotz  he  had  just  been  making  the  last  German 
knight  live  and  move  again  (not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  German  nation),  and  we  shall  realise 
what  a  watery  dream  this  shapeless  JBardenthum  must  have  v 

seemed.  The  primary  effect  of  Klopstock's  volume  was  to 
make  him  a  skating  enthusiast ;  he  used,  as  he  swept  over  the 
ice,  to  make  the  night  air  ring  with  passages  from  Der  Eislauf  % 

and  Braga,  and  (probably)  the  two  other  Ice  Odes.  He 
trained  hunself  to  skate  in  a  place  where  he  was  alone,  and 
then  invited  others  to  join  him.     The  scene  of  this  skating 

*  •*  Gedanken  iiber  dne    alte  Aufschrifi,'^  Leipzig,   1772. — See  Der 
Jungt  Goethe^  ii.  420. — Tr. 
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was  probably  either  the  frozen  flooded  Rodelheim  meadows^  or 
those  at  the  KettenhqfhtjonA  the  Bockenheim  gate^ 

Eager  pursuit  after  indications  of  Socrates  had  led  our 
poet  to  some  depth  in  Plato  and  Xenophon ;  but  before  long, 
feeling  how  hx  he  was  yet  from  bebg  able  to  comprehend  the 
former,  he  turned  from  him  to  the  Greek  poet&  "  Then  my 
eyes  were  opened,  and  I  saw  my  own  unworthiness,''  he  wrote 
at  a  later  time  to  Herder,  from  Wetzlar ;  ''  and  I  fell  to  at 
Theocritus  and  Anacreon;  at  length  something  in  Pindar 
fixed  me,  and  there  I  still  remain.  Otherwise  I  have  done 
nothing,  and  everything  is  in  a  dreadful  state  of  confusion 
with  me."^ 

At  the  beginning  of  March  177a  he  went  with  Schlosser 
for  a  few  days'  visit  to  Merck,  in  Darmstadt ;  and  to  Merck's 
kindly  sympathy  the  young  poet  opened  all  his  heart  He 
had  at  length  overcome  the  grief  for  Friederike,  and  revealed 
himself  on  this  trip  in  his  extraordinary,  all-bewitching  loveable- 
ness ;  but  he  watched  to  prevent  his  too  sensitive  heart  from 
any  new  passion.  Herder's  betrothed,  Caroline  Flachsland, 
who  was  stopping  with  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Privy  Councillor 
(Gehdmerath)  Hesse,  met  him  on  two  afternoons  and  at  a 
dinner ;  she  writes  to  Herder : — **  Goethe  is  a  good-hearted, 
cheery  mortal,  without  any  learned  adornment;  he  finds  a 
great  deal  of  occupation  and  interest  in  Merck's  children.  .  .  . 
The  first  afternoon  was  spoiled  by  a  game  of  Triseti  and  two 
visitors.  Only  one  moment  Goethe,  my  sister,  and  I  sat 
together  in  the  afternoon  sunshine,  which  was  lovely,  and 
talked  of  you.  .  .  .  The  second  afternoon  we  spent  in  a 
pleasant  walk,  and  in  the  house  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  We 
were  not  sentimental,  but  very  gay,  and  Goethe  and  I  danced 
minuets  to  piano  music;  and  then  he  repeated  for  us  an 
excellent  ballad  of  yours  that  I  never  he^d  before  "  (the  Scotch 
ballad  Edward).  "  At  my  request,  often  repeated,  he  sent  me 
a  copy  of  it  the  day  after  his  return  to  Frankfurt ;  but  he  wrote 
no  letter.  Herr  Schlosser  is  good,  very  good ;  only  he  has  a 
little  too  much  society  varnish.  He  likes  me  very  much ;  and 
more,  I  think,  than  Goethe,  which  however  I  r^ret  In  one 
of  his  letters  to  Merck  lie  has  talked  of  me  through  six  lines 
long.  They  will  come  again  in  the  summer."  On  this  visit 
Goethe  also  made  acquaintance  with  Merck's  more  intimate 
*  Derjunge  Goethe,  I  307.— Tr. 
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friends,  Rector  Wenck,  Court  Preacher  Jaup,  Magister  Peter- 
sen, and  Geheinurath  Hesse.  And  he  showed  Gotz  to  Merck, 
who  gave  him  kind  and  clear-sighted  criticism. 

He  had  now  become  so  thoroughly  at  home  again  in  his 
Frankfurt  life,  and  at  the  same  time  had  found  such  an 
inspiring  circle  of  friends  in  Darmstadt,  that  he  fell  into  a  • 

silence  towards  those  whom  he  had  left  in  Strassburg,  even 
towards  Salzmann  and  Jung.  Not  that  the  image  of  either 
friend  was  effaced,  it  was  rather  hidden  away  beneath  the  cares 
and  interests  of  his  stirring  intellectual  and  social  life.  Spring 
advancing  awakened  afresh  his  delight  in  song.  The  power 
of  Niederbronn  was  on  him  when  he  wrote  the  dialogue,  Der  4 

Wanderer ;  in  which  there  is  a  moving  plaint  over  the  destruc-  ' 

tion  in  modem  days  of  the  relics  of  antique  art  that  have 
survived  the  former  storms.^     Herder's  betrothed  writes  that  ♦ 

it  is  an  excellent  poem  of  a  hut  built  amid  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  About  the  middle  of  April  (1772)  Goethe, 
going  to  Darmstadt  on  foot,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
which  for  some  time  he  calmly  permitted  to  do  its  worst ;  at 
last,  quite  exhausted  by  its  force,  he  sought  shelter  in  a  cottage. 
On  this  occasion  he  spoke  aloud,  as  he  used  to  repeat  the  Ice  • 

Odes  of  Klopstock,  dithyrambic  verses  about  the  might  of  the 
great  Genius  who  lifts  him  above  the  commonplace  condi- 
tions of  life,  surrounding  him  with  warmth  and  purity;  of 
the  great  sweeping  force  and  rage  of  Pindar,  how  unlike  to 
the  pleasant  voices  of  Theocritus  and  Anacreon,  that  lull  the 
charmed  heart^    \Vhat  a  picture  !  Frankfurt  left  behind,  where  i 

as  an  attorney  he  is  burdened  with  petty  private  affairs ;  the 
brilliant,  winning,  young  poet,  overtaken  by  rain  and  storm ; 
overtaken  still  more  imperatively  by  a  lofly  stress  of  spirit,  pour-  s 

ing  himself  forth  in  song  inspired  by  Pindar  and  the  Greeks.  t 

Of  his  stay  in  Darmstadt  Caroline  Flachsland  writes  : —  f 

her;  went  together  to  the  [Bes- 
t  wet  through  and  through.  We 
i  Goethe  sang  to  us  a  little  song 
om  Shakespeare: — *Wohl  unter  • 

we  all  joined  in  the  last  line : —  \ 

Wetter  T*     The  common  misfor-  ! 

I.         *  Derjtinge  Codkt^  ii.  3-7. — Tr.  i 

:6^  7/ .  —  "Under  the  greenwood  tree."  f 

\ 
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tune  made  us  all  very  confidentiaL  He  read  aloud  to  us  some 
of  the  best  scenes  from  his  Gottfried  von  Beriichingen.  I 
felt  in  it  the  beloved  spirit  of  our  old  Germans ;  and  little 
George,  begging  for  a  white  steed  and  armour,  is  my  George. 
Then  we  went  on  the  water "  (at  a  lonely  residence  in  the 
forest),  ''  but  the  weather  was  bad.  Goethe  is  crammed  with 
songs/'  She  sends  Herder  a  poem  which  Goethe  made  one 
morning  on  a  lonely  walk  in  the  fir  wood ;  another  excellent 
one^  about  a  hut  built  in  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple^  she  will 
ask  him  for  should  he  come  again.  To  this  lady  and  her 
sister  he  gave  a  moving  account  of  his  Leipzig  love ;  Friederike 
he  did  not  mention,  hers  was  too  sacred  a  memory. 

Merck  and  Goethe  about  Easter  (19th  April  1772)  came 
together  to  Frankfurt,  but  passed  on  immediately  to  Homburg. 
''The  Landgraf  and  the  Landgrdfin  have  loaded  us  with 
kindness,"  Merck  writes  to  his  wife.  ^  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  more  than  an  hour's  conversation  with  his  Highness.  They 
sent  one  of  the  court  carriages  to  bring  us  to  the  forest,  where 
we  found  a  fairy-land."  Their  visit  was  more  particularly 
intended  for  a  Maid  of  Honour,  Luise  von  Ziegler,  who 
had,  for  a  short  time  back,  been  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
Herder's  betrothed ;  Merck  had  sung  her  as  "  Lila."  Caroline 
writes  of  her : — "  She  is  a  sweet  visionary  maiden ;  has  had 
her  grave  made  in  her  garden;  she  has  a  throne  in  her  garden; 
her  pleasures  are  her  arbours  and  roses  in  summer,  and  her 
little  lamb,  which  eats  and  drinks  with  her.  .  .  .  Her  life  in 
Homburg  is  rather  lonely,  and  that  makes  her  heart  so  op- 
pressed and  frill  that  she  regularly  clings  to  any  good  soul 
she  comes  across."  Beside  the  reason  assigned  here  there 
was  unhappy  love  m  the  case.  She  had  at  that  time  with 
her,  on  a  visit,  her  friend  Fraulein  von  Roussillon,  Maid 
of  Honour  {Hofdame)  to  the  Duchess  of  Pfalz-Zweibriicken. 
Merck  was  especially  intimate  with  Fraulein  Roussillon ;  he 
used  to  accompany  her  on  walks;  tried  to  divert  and  cheer  her 
suffering  and  melsmcholy ;  it  may  have  been  he  who  gave  her 
the  name  "  Urania."  When  Merck,  with  Goethe  by  his  side, 
met  these  two  ladies,  Urania  received  him  with  warm  kisses 
and  embraces,  and  Lila  fell  on  his  breast ;  to  the  young  Frank- 
furt lawyer  each  gave  a  cordial  hand.  He  too  on  a  walk  one 
day  ventured  to  beg  frx>m  them  the  rapture  of  a  kiss.  He 
was  just  as  far  from  love  in  the  matter  as  was  Merck,  it  was 
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the  sentimental  usage  of  a  time  overlavish  in  kisses  and 
embraces. 

In  Frankfurt  Merck  stopped  with  the  Goethes,  although 
he  could  always  reckon  on  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Damian 
Friedrich  Dumeix,  Dean  of  St  Leonhard's.  "  Goethe's  sister 
is  agreeable,  and  they  are  all  good  people,"  he  tells  his  wife. 
"  I  am  beginning  to  be  regularly  in  love  with  Goethe,     Here  ' 

is  a  human  being  who  touches  my  heart  as  very  few  have  ever 
done."     Merck  had  gone  to  Frankfurt  on  Frau  von  Laroche's  » 

account ;  she  Goethe  and  himself  were  to  travel  to  Darmstadt 
together.     He  writes  to  his  wife  that  the  Laroche  had  brought  V 

her  eldest  daughter  Max,  and  that  both  ladies  are  to  be  their  t 

guests,  so  she  (Merck's  wife)  is  to  procure  a  bed  for  Goethe 
and  himself  in  the  big  room  at  the  house  of  Professor 
Jaup.     "  Frau  von  Laroche  is  a  lady  of  the  grand  world,  of  ^ 

very  distinguished  manners;  she  speaks  French  better  than 
German,  and  her  intellect  passes  over  with  astonishing  light- 
ness from  the  most  solid  conversation  to  the  most  everyday 
attentions  of  society.  She  assumes  when  she  will  the  semblance 
of  indifference,  she  puts  it  off  when  she  will.  She  is  a  strong 
personality,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  it  is  not  a  good  %^ 

thing  to  fall  out  with  such.     At  least  she  is  quite  different  in  > 

social  intercourse  from  what  she  is  in  her  letters.  She  talks 
infinitely  better  than  she  writes."  Goethe  too  was  not  attracted 
by  the  fine  court  lady,  in  whom  he,  to  his  surprise,  saw  the 
author  of  the  Geschichte  des  Frduldns  von  Stemheim  ;  the  French 
social  tone  to  which  her  daughter  also  had  been  trained  was  "^ 

distasteful  to  the  poet  of  GdtZy  who  loved  to  speak  from  the 
full  heart  So  Goethe  did  not  go  with  them  to  Darmstadt 
after  all     When  Herder's  betrothed  writes  that  Goethe  rages  * 
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whom  she  will  a  kiss  with  her  hand;  her  handsome  black 
eyes  speak  right  and  left,  and  everywhere,  and  her  bosom 
heaves  ever  so  high, 
so — ^youthfully  that — 
in  short,  with  her  ex- 
cessive coquetry  and 
acting  a  part,  she  has 
not  pleased  us."  Caro- 
line goes  on  to  tell 
how  the  Laroche  said 
each  pretty  thing  in 
rightsilveiytone,which 
she  called  the  tone  of 
her  heart,  but  which 
was  assumed  for  mere 
politeness;  she  and  her 
daughter  would  fain 
have  ruled  society  by 
their  wit.  Later  on 
Caroline  acknowledges 
the  many  talents  and 
general  excellence  of 
Frau  von  Laroche ; 
thinks,  however,  that 
she  might  find  good 
work  to  do  among  her 
children,    might  love 

her     husband     better    p,^  ,3.  After  tn  engrmTbg  by  Sduik ;  L«i«g.  1787. 

and  trumpet hispraises 

less.  Goethe  could  only  feel  repelled  by  the  unexpected 
characteristics  of  this  sentimental  fine  lady  of  forty,  the  fiiend 
of  Wieland,  and  also  the  friend  of  \wo  men  whom  neither 
Goethe  nor  Merck  liked,  the  brothers  Jacobi;  and  in  her 
presence  we  should  expect  to  find  him  play  any  but  an 
amiable  part 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  this  curious  lady,  he 
settled  with  Merck  again  (end  of  April  1772).  Caroline  writes : — 
"We  went  yesterday  with  Goethe  to  my  Rock  and  Hill"  (m 
the  Bessunger  forest).  "  He  has  appropriated  a  large  splendid 
rock,  and  goes  to-day  to  cut  his  name  on  it ;  nobody,  however, 
can  climb  it  but  he."     [On  August  28,  1872,  the  Darmstadt 
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Society  for  erecting  Memorial  Tablets  placed  a  tablet  to 
Goethe's  memory  on  this  rock — of  the  Herrgottsberg ;  modem 
learned  mystification  has  tagged  on  some  legend  of  the  Devil's 
Koo(  (Teu/rlsklauey]  Shortly  after  Herder's  betrothed  writes : — 
"  Merck  came  with  Goethe  to  us  in  the  garden ;  I  walked  with 
him  [Merck   or  Goethe?]  alone,  we  wished  you  into   our  g, 

neighbourhood — ^to  Giessen,  and  finally — that  you  would  come 
to  see  us  in  the  autumn."  Lila  too  had  arrived  at  this  time. 
Once  Goethe,  at  Merck's  house,  read  to  Lila  and  Caroline  the  ^p- 

touching  story  of  Le  Fevre,  in  Tristram  Shandy,  Caroline 
again  felt  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  an  extremely  good 
man,  one  worthy  of  her  Lila ;  only,  to  win  her  he  must  be  of 
the  nobility.  But  no  one  could  be  further  from  any  intention 
of  tying  his  heart  than  Goethe,  at  that  time  altogether  intent 
as  he  was  on  the  perfecting  of  mind  and  spirit  True  he  had 
succeeded  in  disciplining  his  soul  to  the  patient  working  out 
of  a  great  poem,  and  might  hope  to  find  continually  henceforth 

s  only  in  the  beginning 
md  alone  and  erect  he 
g  of.  a  rich  experience. 
U-,  but  yet  more  import- 
bo  had  given  Gotz  the 
lained  obstinately  silent 
the  time  to  be  spent  in 
mpathy;  but  Councillor 
^o  to  Wetzlar  as  he  and 
d  done,  to  gain  as  prac- 
ore  exact  knowledge  of 
law  procedure.     However  little  Wetzlar,  narrow,  dull,  already 
so  long  plagued  with  an  Imperial  Visitation-Commission,  might 
have  to  attract,  Wolfgang  would  not  oppose  in  this  matter  the 
wishes  of  his  father,  who  left  him  so  free  in  other  ways ;  and 
so,  confiding  after  all  in  his  destiny,  he  turned  his  steps  north- 
wards. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THK  SITiaCSR  OP  177a  (MAY-SKFTSMBER)  SPBNT  in  WSTZLA&.  , 

In  the  middle  of  May  (177a)  he  arrived  in  the  old  town,  the 
seat  of  the  Reichskammergericht.  He  took  up  his  quarters  on 
the  dark  steep  difficult  Gewandsgasse^  in  a  great  roomy  house 
— the  fourth  from  the  Corn-market  on  the  left,  opposite  the 
EnUngasse,  His  two  rooms  on  the  second  story  overlooked 
the  street ;  some  time  ago  Goethe's  name  was  stUl  to  be  read 
on  one  of  the  panes.  He  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his 
great-aimt,  Frau  Geheinurath  Lange,  who  lived  where  the 
Gewandsgasse  and  the  Schtnidtgasse  meet  She  was  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  procurator  and  advocate  Dr.  Lind- 
heimer;  her  elder  sister  was  Goethe's  grandmother  Textor. 
By  her  first  marriage  with  the  procurator  Dr.  Dietz  she  had 
one  son ;  by  her  second  with  the  procurator  and  Privy  Coun- 
cillor Lange  two  yet  unmarried  daughters. 

How  low-spirited  Goethe  at  first  felt,  in  spite  of  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  country,  may  be  inferred  from  Carolme 
Flachsland's  observation  in  a  letter  of  the  a  5th  of  May  (1772), 
that  the  place  is  "  lonely,  dreary,  and  empty."  This  she 
derived,  probably,  from  the  letter  which  he  sent  to  Lila,  en- 
closing therewith  three  poems  "  to,  be  shared " — one  for 
Urania,  one  for  lila  herself— which  both  relate  to  the  day  of 
theu-  first  meeting  at  Homburg;^  third,  the  Fdswethegesat^ 
an  Psyche^  which  speaks  the  wish  that  Caroline^ — whom  he 
imagines  in  silent  melancholy  by  her  Rock,  thinking  of  her 
absent  Herder — may  also  be  mindful  of  him  who  took  the 
very  summit  of  the  moimtain  for  hb  own.*  In  vacant  Wetzlar 
he  thought  with  yearning  of  the  three  beautifiil  souls  whom  he 
had  found  in  Homburg  and  Darmstadt. 

1  DerjuHgt  Goethe,  il  22-26.— Tr.  *  Ibid.  ii.  20.— Tr. 
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On  May  25,  17 72, "he  was  enrolled  among  the  ^^ Prakti- 
kantSy'  whose  industry  was  anything  but  excessive,  depending 
almost  wholly  on  their  own  good-will.  The  young  poet  did  as 
little  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  law  as  did  Uhland  forty 
years  afterwards  in  Paris.  If  the  latter,  instead  of  making 
himself  familiar  with  the  French  legal  procedure,  transcribed 
old  poems  in  the  Librar>',  and  ^\T0te  new  ones  of  his  own, 
Goethe  in  Wetzhr  pushed  on  with  his  study  of  the  Greek 
poets  and  his  hterary  development,  and  abandoned  himself  to 
a  passionate  enjoyment  of  nature  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
Lahn. 

The  life  of  the  young  law}^ers  who  came  together  in  Wetzlar 
from  every  district  in  Germany  was  far  from  being  dry  and  dull, 
after  all.  At  the  largely  attended  table  d'hdte  of  the  inn  Zum 
Kronprinzen  was  a  mock  Table  Round,  an  Order  of  Knights 
instituted — so  the  title  said — for  the  Protection  of  the  Right 
and  the  Delivery  of  Oppressed  Youth.  This  order  had  been 
founded  by  von  Goud  of  Hildesheim,  a  member  of  the  Bruns- 
wick Embassy,  six  years  Goethe's  senior.  Goethe  too  joined 
this  fantastic  Bund;  it  even  amused  him  for  some  time  to  take  a 
share  in  ordering  the  ceremonial,  that  the  parody  might  not  lack 
all  semblance  of  the  real.  He  was  himself  named  "  Gotz  von 
Berlichingen  der  Redliche ; "  for  people  had  heard  of  his  play. 
The  Goud  above  mentioned,  who  was  entitled  "  Castellan  von 
Coucy,"  held  himself  a  great  genius — ^had  he  not  already  four 
dramas  in  print?  Another  poet  whom  Goethe  met  at  the 
Table  Round  was  the  Gotha  Secretary  of  Legation,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Gotter, — bom  1746, — who  had  especially  formed 
himself  on  French  literature ;  was  fond  of  translating  plays 
from  the  French;  and  sometimes,  too,  ventured  on  little 
original  pieces  with  some  skill,  if  with  no  great  power.  The 
two  poets  found  a  bond  of  union  in  their  like  activities  in 
different  channels.      Gotter  had  two  years  ago  been  joint- 
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nothing  of  human  interest  There  was  also  a  certain  Bmns- 
wick.  Secretary  of  Legation,  exactly  eight  years  older  than 
Goethe,  distinguished  by  his  accurate  knowledge,  his  prudence, 
his  unwearied  industry,  his  order,  his  content,  his  noble  feel- 
ing. Not,  however,  until  a  considerable  time  had  passed,  did 
Goethe  learn  to  know  Johann  Christian  Kestner  of  Hannover. 
It  happened  thus.  One  afternoon  Kestner  and  Gotter 
had  strolled  to  the  hamlet  Garbenheim,  which,  pleasantly 
nestled  on  a  hill  slope  about  half  a  league  from  Wetzlar,  was 
a  favourite  goal  of  those  who  wished  to  breathe  the  country 
air.  Entering  the  garden  of  the  village  inn,  they  found  Goethe 
stretched  on  the  grass  beneath  a  tree,  talking  with  three  friends 
who  stood  around — von  Gou^,  whom  Kestner  calls  the 
Epicurean ;  von  Kielmansegge,  the  Stoic ;  and  a  Dr.  Konig, 
who  is  a  mean  between  the  other  two.     Even  at  this  first 

*  meeting  Kestner  saw  that  the  young  Frankfurter  had  genius 
and  a  vivid  imagination.     On  a  more  exact  knowle<^e  he 

*  wrote  the  following  sketch.     It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
^  likeness  of  the  painter  or  of  him  painted  therein  most  ap- 
pears:— 

*'  He  has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  is  a  trae  genius  and  a  man  of  charac- 
ter ;  possesses  an  extraordinarily  vivid  imagination,  thus  speaks  mostly  in 
images  and  similes.  He  is  nsed  to  say  tl:^  he  always  expresses  himself 
imexactly,  never  can  exactly ;  adding  tluit  when  he  is  older  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  thmk  and  say  the  thoughts  themselves  as  they  should  be.  He  is 
passionate  in  all  his  emotions ;  exercises,  however,  often  great  control  over 
himself.  His  way  of  thinking  is  noble ;  being  very  fi:ee  from  prejudices, 
he  acts  as  is  pleasing  to  him,  without  inquiring  whether  he  pleases  others, 
whether  it  is  the  fashion,  whether  convention  allows  it  He  hates  any 
constraint.  He  loves  children,  and  never  wearies  of  their  company.  He 
is  ^Morrt,  and  there  are  things  in  his  behaviour,  his  outward  man,  which 
might  repel  some ;  but  with  children,  with  women,  and  indeed  many 
besides,  he  is  high  in  favour.  Woman  he  holds  in  high  reverence.  In 
principiis  he  is  not  yet  stablished, — ^is  as  yet  but  striving  after  a  phil- 
osophy. To  add  something  on  this  subject — ^he  holds  Rousseau  high, 
though  no  blind  adorer.  He  is  not  what  is  called  orthodox  \  still  this  is 
not  from  pride,  or  caprice,  or  desire  to  play  a  part.  And  on  certain 
great  subjects  he  will  open  his  mind  only  to  a  few;  would  fain  not 
disturb  oUiers  in  their  tranquil  beliefs.  Indeed  he  hates  ScepHcismum ; 
seeks  truth  and  conviction  on  certain  great  subjects ;  thinks,  too,  that 
he  is  already  convinced  as  to  the  weightiest :  so  £ur  however  as  I  have 
observed  is  not  as  yet  He  goes  neither  to  church  nor  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  rarely  prays ;  for,  he  says,  'I  am  not  hypocrite  enough  for 
that*  At  times  he  is  tranquil  as  to  certain  matters,  at  times  anything  but 
tranquiL     He  reveres  the  Christian  Religion,  but  not  in  the  form  in  which 
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our  theologians  present  it.  He  trusts  there  is  a  future  life,  a  better  state. 
Striving  after  Truth,  he  yet  holds  the  feeling  of  truth  higher  than  the 
demonstration.  He  has  already  done  much,  and  has  much  knowledge, 
much  reading ;  but  he  has  thought  and  reasoned  still  more.  He  has  been 
mainly  taken  up  with  bdUs  lettres  and  the  fine  arts ;  or  rather  with  every 
kind  of  knowledge  but  that  which  earns  bread.** 

Besides  Garbenheim  Goethe  loved  the  grotto-spring  over- 
shadowed by  limes,  beyond  the  WUdbacher  Gate,  and  the 
pleasant  park-like  garden  on  a  gentle  rise  there,  the  Metze- 
burg  of  these  days.     In  this  garden  he  read  his  Greek  poets,  'j^ 

or  mused  on  the  dear  ones  fiar  away,  or  on  his  strange  destiny ;  \ 

here  his  poem,  Der  Wanderer^  received  its  final  shaping ;  it  ^ 

was  sent  to  Darmstadt  at  the  end  of  May ;  here,  too,  pro-  ^ 

bably  the  translation  of  ^ 

Goldsmith's   Deserted  A. 

Village^  composed  in 
rivalry  with  Gotter,  had 
its  origin. 

On  the  evening  of  the 
9th  of  June  (1772)  he 
drove  with  his  great-aunt's 
daughters  to  a  ball  at  the 
hunting-lodge  at  Volperts- 
hausen,  a  hamlet  about 
a  league  and  a  half  from 
Wetzlar.  On  the  way 
they  stopped  to  take  up 
the  second  eldest  daughter 
of  Heinrich  Adam  Buff, 
one  of  the  stewards  em- 
ployed by  the  Teutonic  ^ 
Order  of  Knights  to  look 
after  their  property  in  that 
neighbourhood.  He  lived 
in  the  little  two -story 
r-         iM.  T>  ir .  IT         A  n^,  n^t^kM      house  which  stood  on  the 

Fic.  14.  The  Buffs  House  and  Dns  DeuUche         ,    ^   ,         ,      .  ,         /.     * 

Haui,  From  an  old  cut.  left  hand  Side  of  the  ap- 

proach to  "  Das  Deutsche 
HaiiSy'  where  the  Protestant  Girls'  School  stands  now ;  Char- 
lotte Sophie  Henriette  Buff,  the  second  daughter,  bom  January 
i3i  i753>  liad  eleven  brothers  and  sisters  still  living,  all  with 
blue  eyes  and  blonde  hair  like  her  own.      In  the  spring 
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of  1767    Kestner  had   seen  her  first,  and  at   once  loved 
her. 

He  describes  her  delicate  physique,  her  gentle  soul ;  she 
was  sprightly  and  lively,  of  quick  conception  and  great  pre- 
sence of  mind.  With  her  chat,  her  merry  notions,  her  humour, 
she  made  everybody  feel  happy ;  then  she  was  virtuous,  pious, 
industrious,  teachable,  and  willing  to  undergo  any  womanly 
toils.  The  young  Secretary  of  Legation  was  now  her  accepted 
lover.  When,  in  March  1771,  her  mother,  the  pattern  of  a 
good  housewife,  died,  all  the  cares  of  the  household  fell  on  the 
shoulders  of  Charlotte ;  the  eldest  daughter,  Caroline  Wilhel- 
mine,  seems  to  have  been  less  capable.     Kestner  wTites  : — 

"All  Goethe's  attention  was  at  once  fixed  on  Lottchen.  She  is  still 
young ;  though  no  regular  beauty  she  has  a  very  pleasing,  attractive,  con- 
formation of  features ;  her  glance  is  like  a  cheery  morning  in  spring ; 
especially  was  it  so  that  day,  for  she  loves  dancing ;  she  was  in  good 
spirits  ;  her  dress  was  quite  unelaborate.  He  noticed  in  her  a  feeling  for 
the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  an  unforced  wit — rather  humour  than  wit.  He 
did  not  know  that  she  was  no  longer  free  ;  I  came  a  couple  of  hours  later, 
and  it  is  never  our  wont  to  manifest,  in  public  resort,  any  relation  closer 
than  friendship.  He  was  extravagantly  merry  that  day  ;  so  he  is  often, 
and  at  other  times  melancholy.     Lottchen  made  a  complete  conquest,  the 
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famous  scene  where  Werther  sees  Lotte  first,  be,  like  so  much 

else  in  the  novel,  a  transfer  from  reality  ?     There  was,  indeed, 

in  her  presence,  a  magnetism  which  kept  him  constantly  at  her 
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prove  capable  of  such  an  act,  he  (Goethe)  would  immediately 
abandon  her.^  Kestner  was  glad  to  see  his  little-occupied 
friend  keep  Lottchen  company.  He  went  generally  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  it  was  his  pleasure  to  sit  at  Lotte's  feet 
while  her  little  brothers  scrambled  over  him.  In  the  evenings  . 
he  often  met  Kestner  in  her  presence,  when  he  would  find  her 
in  her  blue  stripe  night-jacket^  He  was  also  much  with  her 
in  her  garden  that  lay  on  the  path  to  the  Wildbacher  Gate ; 
you  could  hear  from  it  the  murmur  of  the  Wildbacher  fountain 
nigh  at  hand  The  path  to  the  gate  led  over  the  so-called 
**  Geese  Meadow  "  (GansavUsi) ;  just  outside  the  gate  was  the 
I  vegetable  ground,  whither  Goethe  often  accompanied  Lotte. 

j  Between  Goethe  and  Kestner  nearer  acquaintance  and  like 

'.  tastes  knit  in  time  the  friendship  very  close.     Kestner  writes 

a  couple  of  months  later : — 

«  Meanwhile,  although  he  could  nourish  no  hope  with  regard  to  Lotte, 
and  did  nourish  none,  aU  his  philosophy  and  inborn  pride  failed  to  enable 
him  completely  to  suppress  his  affection.  And  he  has  qualities  to  make  him 
dangerous  to  a  woman,  especially  to  one  of  feding  and  taste ;  but  Lottchen 
knew  how  to  treat  him  so  as  to  encourage  no  budding  of  hope,  yet  so  that  he 
must  admire  her  way  of  acting  towards  him.  His  peace  of  mind  suffered 
greatly ;  there  were  various  remarkable  scenes  by  which  Lotte  always  rose 
in  my  estimation,  and  he  could  not  but  seem  a  worthier  friend  ;  yet  was  I 
often  forced  on  amazement  when  I  consider  .d  into  what  strange  creatures 
can  love  often  transform  the  strongest  and — in  other  matters — ^most  self- 
sustained  of  mankind.  In  general,  I  was  pained  for  him,  and  there  arose 
within  me  many  struggles  of  affection :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  I  thought 
my  power  to  make  Lottchen  happy  might  not  be  so  great  as  his ;  on  the 
other  hand,  could  not  endure  the  tliought  of  losing  her.  The  latter  motive 
was  victorious,  and  I  have  never  marked  in  Lottchen  the  shadow  of  such 
a  thought" 

This  noble  freedom  from  jealousy  was  never  forgotten  by 
Goethe,  who  would  have  been  driven  to  extremity  by  any 
attempt  to  forbid  him  access  to  Lotte's 'presence. 

During  the  hard  struggle  between  love  and  renunciation, 
Goethe  could  not  win  the  calm  needfril  for  poetic  activity — 
could  not  even  pour  his  heaving  passion  in  verse,  such  chaos 
ruled  in  his  unquiet  souL  To  this  period,  probably,  the  trans- 
lation of  a  short  Ode  of  Pindar'  is  alone  to  be  assigned. 

1  Goethe  to  Kestner  [14th  April  1773].  Der  junge  Goethe^  L  364-5. 
— Ta. 

s  Goethe  to  Kestner  [27th  October  1772],  and  agam  [i6th  June  1773]. 


Dtrhmgt  Gcethe,  L  323  and  373.— Ta. 
•  Derpmgi  Godhe^  ii  i4-i6.^Ta* 
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With  Merck  he  remained  steadfastly  united;  he  hoped  to 
accompany  this  friend  and  his  wife  on  a  journey  to  Switzer- 
land,  whidi  they  had  planned  for  the  following  year.     And  at 
length  from  Herder,  after  a  half-year's  silence,  a  reply  came. 
It  was,  however,  in  the  old  tone  of  bitterness,  and  would  have 
for  ever  estranged  another,  who  might  less  know  to  prize  the 
greatness  of  the  writer.    That  hard  word  about  Gotz — ^**  Shakes- 
peare has  quite  spoiled  you " — ^was  acknowledged  by  Goethe 
in  its  full  rightness.     The  piece  must,  he  writes  to  Herder 
(July  1772),  be  entirely  melted  down,  refined,  and  must  be  re- 
cast, with  the  addition  of  newer,  better  metal     It  is  a  special 
annoyance  that  all  is  so  plainly  schemed  in  Gotz — a  reproach 
that  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Lessing's  Emilia  Galotti  also, 
in  whidi  chance  and  caprice  are  not  once  allowed  to  work 
their  will ;  in  which  any  one  with  half  a  wit  could  tell  the  why 
of  every  scene,  one  might  almost  say  of  every  word.    Yet  he 
thinks  he  may  hope  for  himself  that  "  when  beauty  and  great- 
ness weave  diemselves  more  in  thy  emotion,  then  wilt  thou 
act,  speak,  write,  what  is  good  and  fair,  without  knowing  why." 
From  Pindar,  "  in  whom  he  now  dwells,"  he  has  learned  that 
the  essence  of  every  mastership  is  to  go  deep  into  a  thing, 
and  take  firm  hold  {Drein  greifen,  packen,  ist  das  Wesmjeder 
Meisterschafi),     Since  he  has  felt  the  force  of  Pindar's  words, 
oT^^os  (the  breast,  heart,  affections)  and  ir/wwrt!8€s  (the  under- 
standing), a  new  world  has  risen  within.     During  the  last  fort- 
night he  has  for  the  first  time  read  Herder's  Fragmente;  he 
rejoices  to  find  that  what  is  said  there  of  the  Greeks  coincides 
for  the  most  part  with  his  own  view.     The  exposition  how 
Thought  and  Feeling  mould  Expression  had  descended  on  him 
like  a  revelation  of  the  gods.     Of  the  bitter  way  in  which 
Herder  had  spoken  about  the  Felsweihegesang'^  he  declares  his 
opinion  with  complete  frankness ;  just  before  he  has  begged  his 
friend  to  let  him  hear  his  voice  more  often : — "  You  know  how 
you  would  clasp  to  your  heart  one  who  could  be  to  you  what 
you  are  to  me.     Only,  let  not  our  knowing  that  we  shall  often 
disagree  be  of  force  to  deter  us  like  cravens ;  if  our  passions 
shock,  are  we  able  to  bear  no  shock?     It  is  I  more  than 
you  who  have  reason  to  fear.     Enough ;  have  you  anythmg 

^  See  p.  143.  See  for  Herder's  mockery — **  Hinangeflogen  da 
kam  ein  Specbt ; "  Briefe  Goethis  an  Herder;  HerausgegAen  V9n  DuntMir 
mtd  F.  G.  von  Harder;  Scite  46-9.— Ta. 
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against  me,  speak  it  out — direct  and  seriousi  or  malicious, 
sneering — as  it  comes."  With  Merck,  he  says  further  on,  he 
is  now  fast  bound ;  yet  more  through  a  common  need  than  a 
common  aim.  Notwithstanding  all  the  furtherance  derived 
from  Merck's  friendliness  and  insight,  he  was  without  the 
mighty  afi^tus-breathing  genius  of  Herder.^ 

When,  in  the  first  wedc  of  August  (1772),  Lotte  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  acquaintances  at  Atzbach,  a  laige  village  beyond 
Garbenheim,  Goethe  was  unable  to  restrain  himself  from  going 
to  see  her.     He  did  so  on  the  8th,  and  informs  Kestner  of  it 
by  note  the  same  evening.    He  presses  Kestner  to  go  again  with 
him  early  on  the  morrow  (Sunday),  when  they  would  probably 
be  greeted  by  faces  friendlier  than  they  had  been  to-day  in 
greeting  him  alone.^    On  the  19th  of  August  we  find  hoMe 
at  Giessen,  at  the  house  of  Councillor  of  War  {KriegsratK) 
ThS.    Merck  and  Goethe  had  agreed  to  meet  there  on  the 
18th,  at  the  house  of  Professor  Hopfiier,  who  was  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service  of  the  Frankfurter  gdehrte  Anseigen.     In  a 
highly  ludicrous  way  Goethe  introduced  himself  as  a  poor 
awkmrd  student    Professor  Schmid,  that  voluminous  scribbler 
whom  Herder  had  chastised,  was  most  laughably  mystified  by 
Goethe  on  this  occasion.     Two  pleasant  days  the  fiiends  spent 
with  Hopfiier.     Merck,  who  now  first  saw  the  Lotte  whom  he 
already  knew  through  Goethe's  praise,  had  to  confess  that  the  ^ 
praise  was  not  too  great    With  Lotte  and  Goethe  he  was  in 
the  evenmg  at  KaflPs  house.    With  the  latter  he  went  on  the 
19th  to  Wetzlar,  whither  Lotte  followed  on  the  20th.     Prob- 
ably there  Merck  saw  the  stately  dark-eyed  Dorothea  von 
Brandt,  a  friend  of  Lotte,  well-inclined  to  Goethe.     She 
was  the   second  daughter  of  the  Prokurator  Hqfrath  who 
lived  in  "  das  Deutsche  Haus^*    Merck  pointed  Goethe  to  this 
"Juno  form"  {^^ Junonische  Gestali^)f  to  whom  he  ought  to 
divert  the  course  of  his  affection,  rather  than  waste  in  hopeless 
love  for  the  betrothed  of  another.     Goethe  was  his  companion 
for  another  day  to  Giessen;  but  could  not  be  induced — as 
Merck  had  hoped  he  might — to  return  to  Frankfurt,  thence 
to  bring  ComeUa  to  a  ball  at  Darmstadt ;  Lotte's  magnetism 
was  too  powerful 

1  See  for  this  letter  to  Herder,  Derjunge  Goethe^  I.  307*310. — ^Tk. 

•  Derjunge  Goethe,  i.  310.— Tr. 

*  JDiOimgtmd  Wahrheit,  xii.  Bach  (last  page).— Tl. 
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Probably  in  August  1772  were  written  those  articles  for 
the  Frankfurter  gelehrte  Anzeigen,  which  appeared  in  its 
numbers  from  the  25  th  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September. 
Especially  noteworthy  among  them  is  the  critique  of  the 
Gedichte  von  einem  Polnischen  Judcn  {Poems  by  a  Polish  Jew\ 
in  which  Goethe  sketches  his  ideal  of  the  poet  of  Love; 
whether  he  murmur  dim  foreboding  of  the  joys  of  love,  or 
hope,  or  realisation,  truth  and  living  beauty  should  be  in  his 
songs.  "Yet,  are  there  such  maidens?^ — can  there  be  such 
youths?"  he  concludes.  He  was  himself  just  then  threatened 
with  a  heavy  loss,  for  his  sister  Cornelia  had  favourably  received 
the  suit  of  J.  G.  Schlosser. 

On  the  27  th  of  August  he  sat  almost  all  day  by  Lotte's 
side ;  slitting  beans  went  on  until  midnight ;  and  the  new  day, 
the  28th,  his  birthday,  was  ushered  in  with  tea  amid  friendly 
faces.*  Strange  freak  of  destmy !  it  was  Kestner's  birthday 
toa  Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  little  gifts  for  both.  Prob- 
ably on  this  occasion  Goethe  gave  his  friend  the  copy  of 
Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (the  edition  put  forth  by  Merck), 
in  which  he  had  written  the  lines  : — 

*<  Weim  einst  nach  iiberstandnen  Lebensmiih-  und  Schmerzen 
Das  GlUck  dir  Ruh-  und  Wonnetage  gibt, 
Vergiss  nicht  den,  der — ach !  von  ganzem  Herzen 
Dich  und  mit  dir  geliebt." 

Probably  he  received,  as  Werther  does  from  Albert,  the  little 
Wetstein  edition  of  Homer,  for  Werther  not  only  has  for  birth- 
day the  same  day  as  Goethe,  but  leaves  his  Lotte,  as  Goethe 
left  his,  on  the  loth  of  September. 

Goethe's  birthday  was  always  a  day  of  self-examination, 
and  after  this  one  his  state  of  mind  grew  rapidly  more  anxious 
and  painftil ;  several  times  he  endeavoured  to  fly  for  safety, 
but  could  not  resolve.  On  the  5th  of  September  Lotte  refused 
to  accompany  her  passion- tossed  lover  to  Atzbach.  Next 
morning  he  writes  to  Kestner,  murmuring  at  her  refusal : — 
"  The  morning  is  so  glorious,  and  my  soul  so  calm,  that  I 
cannot  remain  in  the  town,  I  will  go  to  Garbenheim.  Lotte 
said  yesterday  that  she  would  to-day  take  a  longer  walk  than 

^  As  the  ideal  maiden  whom  Goethe  sketches  in  the  critique.  Der 
junge  Gofthe,  ii.  439-42. — Tr. 

*  Goethe,  writing  to  Charlotte  Kestner,  27th  August  I774f  viw,  two 
yean  later,  recalls  this.  Der  junge  Goethe,  iil  36.  The  ages  of  the  three 
at  present  are,  Kestner  31,  Goethe  23,  Lotte  I9^.»Tr. 
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J  usual     Not  that  I  expect  you  out  there, — ^but  do  I  wish  it  ? 

With  all  my  heart  T^     On  Sept  loth  he  dines  with  Kestner 

I  at  the  garden  inn.    In  the  evening  he  comes  to  das  Deutsche 

JETaus^  firmly  resolved  to  go  away  in  the  morning  without  leave- 
taking.  Lotte  happened  to  bring  the  talk  on  the  Future  State. 
Goethe,  who  sat  at  her  feet  and  played  with  the  skirt  of  her 

t  dress,  also  spoke  of  the  Beyond;  but  speaking,  thought  not 

I  of  the  clouds,  but  of  the  mountains,  which  would  soon  lie 

between  them.  Lest  his  grief  should  break  out  and  betray 
his  intent  he  went  suddenly  away.  Later  in  the  evening  he 
wrote,  out  of  the  oppressed  fiilness  of  his  heart,  lines  of  ferewell 
to  Kestner  and  Lotte,  still  preserved ;  in  the  morning  adding 
to  Lotte's  note  a  last  word,  enclosing  some  pictures  for  the 
children,  forgotten  until  then.  *^  Always  a  merry  heart,  dear 
Lotte,  you  are  happier  than  a  hundred — ^but  not  insensible ! 
and  I,  dear  Lotte,  am  happy  that  I  read  in  your  eyes  your 
belief  that  I  will  never  change.  Adieu,  a  thousand  times, 
adieu  T*  Lotte  and  Kestner  could  only  approve  the  step, 
however  they  regretted  his  departure.  Fled  he  absolutely  had. 
His  great-aunt  sent  to  Lotte  to  say : — **  It  was  very  impolite 
of  Dr.  Goethe  to  go  off  in  this  way  without  taking  leave ;"  and 
Lotte  sent  in  reply : — "  Why  have  you  not  brought  up  your 
nephew  better?" 

.  In  Wetzlar  Goethe's  soul  had  been  stirred  to  the  depths 
by  this  maiden  of  such  simple,  *^  ingenuous  goodness,"'  the  -f- 
gentle,  housewifely,  pure,  tranquil,  tender  Lotte,  in  whom  he 
could  mirror  his  own  personality,  but  who  was  never  to  be  his; 
elevation  his  spirit  had  gained  in  the  study  of  Pindar,  and  in 
the  fair  presence  of  Nature.  It  is  probable  that  during  the 
summer  he  had  resumed  his  sketching,  that  he  might  receive 
the  full  impression  of  the  landscape ;  but  the  present  was  too 
intensely  engrossmg  to  leave  him  fiieulty  for  song.  Not  a 
verse  to  Lotte's  praise;  no  trace  of  an  effort  to  move  her  by 
poetry;  not  even  new  words  to  old  melodies,  as  with  Friederike, 
thou^  Lotte  also  sang  to  the  piana  He  tore  himself  away 
from  Kestner's  betrothed ;  but  soon  he  was  drawn  back  irre- 
sistibly to  her  side,  nor  was  his  peace  of  mind  to  return  until 
her  marriage  irrevocably  sundered  them. 

*  Derjunge  Goethe,  I  311.— Tr.  *  Ibid.  I,  312-13.— T». 

'  Goethe's  own  word — Ingenuen  Gute-^^wYitn  writiog  to  Kestner  [271]! 
October  1772].     Derjtmge  Goethe^  L  323.— Tr. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
FROM  Goethe's  departure  from  wetzlar  to  the 

MARRIAGE  OF  LOTTE. 

September  1772-ApRiL  1773. 

Goethe's  dislike  of  Frau  von  Laroche  had  been  overcome 
through  Merck's  influence ;  and  he  had  probably  received  a 
personal  invitation  to  her  house.  Having  left  Wetzlar  earlier 
than  was  needful,  he  had  time  to  calm  his  throbbing  pain 
before  entering  the  circle  of  the  woman  of  the  world  To 
that  purpose  should  serve  a  short  stay  at  Ems,  after  some 
days  of  pleasant  pilgrimage  by  the  banks  of  the  Lahn,  whose 
graceful  windings,  and  delicate  landscapes,  and  fertile  moist 
valleys,  and  shaggy  castle-crowned  heights,  with  the  tender  far- 
off  blue  of  mountain  ranges,  are  still  as  then  powerful  to 
gladden  the  heart.  Had  he  not  ahready  often  felt  the  healing 
virtue  of  Nature  ?     He  would  prove  it  once  more. 

So  with  riven  heart  he  wandered,  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  nth  of  September  (1772),  down  the  right  bank  of  the 
Lahn,  which  flashed  along  in  the  sunlight  at  a  considerable 
depth  below.     He  was  ere  long  overtaken  by  his  friend  von 
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worthy  portrayal  of  nature  on  canvas;  whether  he  was  to  be 
poet  or  painter;  on  which  question  he  did  not  arrive  at  full 
certainty  until  fifteen  years  later  in  Italy.  From  Ems»  where 
he  ^  several  times  enjoyed  the  tepid  bath,''  he  pursued  his  way 
by  boat  down  the  Laim,  until  old  Rhine  widened  grand  before 
him.  At  length  our  fugitive  landed  at  Thai,  a  hamlet  which 
lovin^y  clasps  the  feet  of  the  great  fortress-crowned  rock 
Ehrenbreitstein. 

The  first  of  the  expected  guests,  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  splendid  house  perched 
above  the  Rhine  at  the  far  end  of  Uie  village.  Frank  von 
Laroche,  a  man  of  four  and  thirty,  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  previous  year,  entered  the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Trier 
as  acting  Privy  Councillor  (GeMmrath),  and  had  settled  down 
here  witib  electoral  Coblenz  fiuung  him  over  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Residenzschloss^  Philippsburj^  dose  at  hand.  There  were 
few  points  of  sympathy  between  Goethe  and  this  excellent 
man  of  business,  this  disciple  of  the  rationalistic  Aufklarung. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  learned  to  respect  Frau  von  Laroche, 
when  he  saw  her  die  most  careful  and  loving  of  mothers  in 
her  domestic  circle,  which  the  presence  of  two  angels  adorned ; 
and  when  he  saw,  too,  the  mild  tranquillity  she  showed  towards 
every  one,  which  just  at  that  agitated  time  must  have  seemed 
to  him  an  unspeiJ^le  treasure.  Her  eldest  daughter,  now 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  a  dainty  little  thing  wiUi  the 
blackest  eyes,  such  as  Goethe  loved,  and  of  the  sweetest 
youthful  bloom,  how  changed  she  seemed  since  he  had  last 
seen  her  in  Frankfurt  There  was  in  her  a  sweet  consoling 
power  to  rouse  his  stricken  heart  again  to  life  and  courage,  so 
did  she  to  free  and  charming  culture  unite  withal  a  morning 
freshness  of  body  and  soul,  fair  blossom  in  the  noble  Rhine- 
land  1  where  to  die  young  wanderer  the  days  seemed  brighter, 
and  the  evenings  more  glorious,  than  he  had  ever  known  before. 
Of  course  the  image  of  her  whom  his  will  but  not  his  heart 
had  renounced  was  an  amulet  to  prevent  such  love  as  had 
suddenly  kindled  in  the  first  meeting  with  Friederike  or  Lotte. 
Yet  he  felt  the  maiden  sweet,  worthy  of  the  best  gifts  of  fortune, 
was  powerfully  attracted  to  her.  Her  younger  sister  Luise 
gave  promise  of  even  more  loveliness. 

Very  soon  after  Goethe's  arrival  came  a  man  whom  he 
had  known  since  his  Darmstadt  period  as  one  of  the  most 
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wearisome  of  go-betweens,  Rath  Franz  Michael  Leuchsenring, 
about  three  years  his  senior.  This  man  used  to  ransack 
beautiful  souls  for  their  sentiment  and  exaltation,  if  by  any 
means  he  might  thereby  deck  out  the  vacant  nothingness  of 
his  own  being,  and  gain  material  to  feed  his  love  of  intrigue 
and  tale-bearing.  Very  odious  to  Goethe  was  this  cavalier, 
who  had  once  already  sown  discord  between  Merck  and  Frau 
von  Laroche,  and  who  now  strove  to  ply  his  trade  with 
Herder's  betrothed.  Still  the  young  poet  listened  with  great 
interest  to  letters  with  which  Leuchsenring  regaled  them, 
revealing  secret  traits  of  the  hearts  of  many  whose  names  he 
had  long  known. 

Soon  after  Leuchsenring  came  friend  Merck  with  his  wife, 
and  his  boy  of  six,  Henri.  Elective  affinities  soon  displayed 
themselves,  Merck  paired  off  with  the  Gcheimrath  Laroche, 
Leuchsenring  was  the  companion  of  the  married  ladies,  the 
boys  played  and  ran  together,  while  the  two  girls  rejoiced  in 
the  enthusiastic  talk  of  the  charming  young  poet,  very  tender- 
mooded  just  then  with  the  weight  at  the  heart  A  friend  of 
theirs  was  the  nine  year  old  daughter  of  the  manufacturer 
D'Ester,  in  Vallendar  near  by.  Goethe  and  Frau  D'Ester 
became  close  friends.  With  the  Mmister  of  the  Elector  of 
Trier,  the  Canon  von  Hohenfeld,  our  poet  also  became  ac- 
quainted. 

For  some  time  Leuchsenring's  communications  had  been 
accepted  in  peace,  but  there  was  a  natural  incompatibility 
between  the  guests.     And  this  it  was  the  harder  to  smoothen 
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With  yearning  he  recalled  those  "  scenes  of  the  most  deep-felt 
tenderness,"  and  the  *'  glory  of  domestic  maternal  bliss,  with 
such  angels  adoring  around."^ 

On  the  purposely  slow  voyage  up  the  Rhine  to  Mainz, 
according  to  Goethe's  account  he  and  Merck  sketched  many 
of  the  finest  views.     In  Frankfurt  the  Merck  party  stayed  a 
couple  of  days  in  the  Goethes'  hospitable  home.     Kestner, 
visiting  Schlosser  at  Frankfurt,  found  Goethe  and  Merck  there ; 
this  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  of  September  (1772). 
**  It  was  an  indescribable  joy  to  me,"  we  read  in  Kestner's 
diary.     "Goethe  fell  on  my  neck  and  pressed  me  close." 
They  went  together  to  the  Ronur^  where  they  found  Merck's 
wife  and  Goethe's  sister  together.     On  the  rampart,  before  the 
gate,  they  were  met  by  Charlotte  Gerock.     Merdc  had  first 
seen  Charlotte  and  Antoinette  Gerock  in  August;  writing  to 
his  wife,  had  described  them  as  charming  girls,  according  with 
Goethe's  ideal,  all  heart,  full  of  ndtveti;  one  of  them  (Antoin- 
ette) is  bewitching.     When  Charlotte  now  saw  Goethe  after 
four  months'  absence,  "gladness  lightened  her  face;  she  sud- 
denly ran  up  to  him  and  into  his  arms ;  they  kissed  each  other 
heartily."     Goethe  brought   Kestner  in  tiie  evening  to  his 
home.     Goethe's  mother  gave  the  stranger  a  friendly  welcome 
"  on  the  word  of  her  son,  which  is  everything  with  her ;"  so 
did  Rath  Goethe,  who  entered  just  then,  and  with  whom 
Kestner  had  a  pleasant  chat.    At  the  wish  of  Merck's  wife,  Cor- 
nelia played  the  piano :  she  could  play  unusually  well     She 
begged  Kestner  to  bring  Lottchen,  whom  she  already  loved 
far  away,  to  see  her.     Next  morning  (September  23,  1772) 
Kestner  and  Schlosser  came  to  Goethe,  and  they  went  through 
the  house.     In  the  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  Kestner 
came  again ;  they  went  among  the  faii^-booths,  then  to  Antoin- 
ette Gerock,  a  passionate  adorer  oif  Goethe,  who  had  often 
spoken  of  her  in  Wetzlar.     After  the  theatre  Kestner  supped 
with  the  Goethes. 

Goethe  still  ever  thought  on  Lotte  with  yearning.     Her^# 
silhouette,  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  sleeping- room,  received  1 
many  a  passionate  greeting.     From  Kestner,  taking  leave  on 
the  23d,  he  had  obtained  a  promise  of  speedy  tidings  of 

^  These  expressions  are  from  a  letter  of  Goethe's  [written  November 
1772]  to  Fran  von  Laroche,  which  is  not  in  Dtrjunge  Godhe.  See  Loeper^ 
pp.  I-7.--T1L 
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Lotte ;  he  had  particularly  wished  to  know  whether  she  had 
not  dreamed  of  him.  When  he  heard  that  she  had  not : — *^  I 
take  it  very  ill,  and  I  will  that  she  dream  of  me  this  night,  and 
what  is  more,  that  she  do  not  tell  you  of  her  [dream."  ^  On 
the  26th  he  again  utters  his  yearning,  yet  he  will  not  see  her 
again  until  he  has  fallen  seriously  in  love  with  some  one  else. 
The  silhouette  on  the  wall  leaves  him  no  rest  "  If  you  were 
only  to  see  how  diligent  I  am,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter. 

He  wrote  a  little  critique  for  the  Frankfurter  gelehrU 
Anzeigen  of  the  29th  ;*  he  was  pretty  free  at  this  time  from 
advocate  work,  at  least  from  suits.  Not  until  the  12  th  of 
October  did  he  draw  up  a  short  statement,  then  on  the 
2ist  a  second,  in  a  case  which  had  once  been  in  his  uncle's 
hands,  and  five  days  later  a  petition  {Biitgesuch),  There  legal 
activity,  so  far  as  conducting  suits  is  concerned,  ceased  for 
more  than  six  months.  A  brisk  communication  is  kept  up 
with  Wetzlar. 

He  looks  after  some  purchases  of  draper's  goods  on  Lotte's 
behalf;  he  cannot  get  her  out  of  his  mind,  though  he  often 
thinks  of  her  friend  the  dark-eyed  Dorthel  Brandt*  Lotte 
prepared  him  a  great  joy  when  she  sent  him  the  ribbon  which 
she  had  worn  that  first  evening  (June  9th)  when  they  drove  to 
the  ball  together.  The  betrothal  of  his  sister,  too,  was  at 
length  determined ;  their  father  after  long  negotiating  having 
agreed  to  Schlosser's  conditions.*  The  marriage  was  to  take 
place  next  year,  when  Schlosser  should  have  obtained  an  ex- 
pected appointment  at  Karlsruhe.  This  threatening  of  loss 
disturbed  Goethe's  peace — ^the  more  because  he  feared  every 
moment  to  hear  tidings  of  the  betrothal  of  Lotte  also.  Of  a 
false  report  that  Goud  had  shot  himself  he  observes,  he 
honours  such  a  deed  too,  and  pities  human  kind ;  he  hopes 
himself  never  to   pain   friendly  hearts  with   such    tidings.* 

1  Goethe  to  Kcstner,  Friday  [25th  September  1772].  Der  junge  Gcdhe^ 
i.  317.— TiL 

*  The  critique  is  on  Zwd  sckone  new  Mdhrlein  (they  were  by  Zacharia). 
See  Derjungt  Goethe,  ii.  454. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Kestner  [beginning  of  October  1772].  Derjunge  Goethe, 
i.  319.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  Buff  [8th  October  1772].  Derjungt  Goeihe,  I 
320-1.--TR. 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner,  Saturday  [10th  October  1772].  Derjunge  Goethe, 
\.  321-2.— Tr. 
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During  a  few  days  of  lovely  weather,  at  the  ingathering  of  the 
grapes,  he  '*  thought  more  about  Lotte  than  she  thinks  of  him 
in  a  quarter  of  a  year."  Yet  he  hopes,  in  course  of  time,  to 
be  rid  of  this  plague  alsa^ 

On  his  Name- Day  came  the  friendliest  greetings  from 
Kestner  and  Hi  Lotte's  drde,  but  just  then,  too,  came  word 
how  young  Jerusalem  had,  in  l^e  night  between  Oct  29th  and 
30th,  shot  himself;  the  cause  an  unhappy  love.  Jerusalem, 
a  friend  of  Lessing,  had  lived  as  Secre^uy  of  Legation  in 
Wetzlar.  Goethe,  more  than  two  years  his  junior,  had  neither 
j  on  first  knowing  him  in  Leipzig,   nor  at  second  meeting 

in  Wetzlar,  drawn  very  dose  to  him.  Jerusalem  always 
r^;arded  Goethe  as  the  coxcomb  (Geek),  though  their  common 
friend,  von  Kielmansegge,  had  an  uncommonly  high  estimate 
of  the  young  poet  Goethe  had  only  called  on  him  twice ; 
on  one  visit  borrowing  a  book  which  had  not  yet  been  returned. 
Observing  him  often  outside  the  town  gates  in  the  moonlight, 
it  had  occurred  to  Goethe  that  the  lonely  fellow  was  in  love.' 
How  deeply  agitated  must  he  then  have  been  to  think  that 
just  that  courage  to  take  flight,  which  he  himself  had  had,  was 
needed  to  save  poor  Jerusalem. 

Yet  now  again  he  drifted  back  to  Lotte's  presence.  When 
Schlosser,  on  November  6th,  had  to  start  for  Wetzlar  on  busi- 
ness, Goethe  went  with  him.  They  stayed  until  the  morning 
of  the  loth.  Kestner,  who  went  with  them  everywhere,  was 
yet  very  glad  that  Schlosser  took  his  friend  away  with  him 
again,  for  the  latter  ''by  his  original  character  only  follows  his 
last  notion,  without  troubling  himself  as  to  consequences." 
And  yet  what  strong  instance  had  he  to  believe  in  Goethe's 
ability  of  self-denial !  During  this  visit  Goethe  was  much  with 
Lotte;  also  her  fnend  Dorthel  was  visited  On  the  last 
evening,  sitting  by  Lotte  on  the  sofa,"  he  had,  he  confessed  to 
Kestner  afterwards,  "right  villanous  and  criminal  thoughts'* 
(recAig  hdngerliche  und  hdngenswertht  Gedanken).  In  the  early 
morning  of  the  loth,  having  yet  taken  no  leave  of  Lotte,  he 
wished  to  make  good  the  omission,  but  Schlosser  purposely 
hurrying  the  departure  prevented  him — to  his  vexatioa  They 
stopped  at  Friedberg.     Schlosser  had  to  conduct  an  invcstiga- 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner  [October  ai,  1772].  Der  jtmge  Godke.  I  322. 
— Ta. 

*  Goetbe  to  Kestner.    Derjtmgt  GotOU^  I  324.^X1. 
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tion  there ;  while  Goethe  had  to  make  a  personal  inspection, 
and  to  negotiate  with  a  slater  about  repairing  a  castle.  A 
packet  from  his  father  came  with  a  letter  which  draws  from 
him  these  words  : — "  When  I  one  time  am  old,  shall  I  be  like 
this?  Will  my  soul  no  longer  yearn  for  what  is  good  and 
lovely  ?  Strange  that  while — one  might  think — man  growing 
old  should  also  day  by  day  grow  freer  from  what  is  small  and 
sordid,  he  on  the  contrary  grows  always  smaller  and  more 
sordid."  He  had  begged  for  silhouettes  of  the  Buff  family ; 
now  he  wants  to  get  Lotte's  old  comb  in  exchange  for  a  new 
one.^  Kestner  sent  him  the  circumstantial  account  of  Jeru- 
salem's death  which  he  had  asked  for.  ^ 

For  the  Frankfurter  gehhrte  Anzeigen  he  wrote,  beside 
other  critiques,  one  of  Wieland's  Der  goldne  Spiegel ;  of  the 
Gottingen  Musenalmanach  1773;  and  of  Lavater's  Aussichten 
in  die  Ewigkeit ;  all  these  critiques  are  in  the  numbers  rang- 
ing from  Oct  27  to  Nov.  13  (1772).*  On  his  own  account  he 
published  anonymously  the  pamphlet  Von  Deutscher  Baukunst 
D,  M,  Ervini  d  Steinbach,  written  in  the  Hamann- Herder 
style.  Here  he  defends  Gothic  architecture  against  its  Italian 
and  German  contemners.  A  sketch  of  the  previous  year  may 
be  the  groundwork  of  this  pamphlet.* 

Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  drawing ;  of  legal  practice 
he  would  hear  nothing.  In  the  time  of  his  extremest  depres- 
sion came  the  offer  of  the  Strassburg  Legal  Faculty  to  make 
him  a  Doctor:  this  was  Salzmann's  work.  He  at  once  declined 
it  "  The  letter  came  at  an  unhappy  time,"  he  wrote  to  Salz- 
mann,  "  and  then,  not  to  speak  of  the  ceremonial,  all  thought 
of  being  a  doctor  is  gone  by.  I  am  so  sick  of  Ucentieren^  so 
sick  of  all  practice,  that  I  at  most  only  try  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, and  in  Germany  the  one  degree  is  as  good  as  the  other." 

On  the  1 6th  of  November  (1772)  he  hastened  to  Darm- 
stadt to  Merck,  in  whose  company  he  hoped  to  go  to  Mann- 
heim, to  renew  the  joy  of  seeing  the  antiques  there.    But  Merck 

^  Goethe  to  Kestner  [Friedberg,  loth  November  1772].  Der  junge 
Godhey  i.  325-6.  See  also  :  Goethe  to  Kestner  [15th  December  1772]. 
Der  junge  Goethe^  i.  332. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe,  writing  from  Darmstadt  [29th  November  1772],  acknow- 
ledges it.     Der  junge  GoetJuy  i.  329. — Tr. 

'  Der  junge  Goethe,  ii.  455,  462,  467.— Tr. 

*  Der  junge  Goethe,  ii.  204-214,  and  see :  Goethe  to  Kestner  [I3tb 
November  1772].     Der  junge  Goethe,  i.  327-8. — ^Tr. 
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could  not  get  away,  Goethe  stayed  four  weeks  with  him,  dili- 
gently occupied  in  sketching  and  engraving.  ^Our  good 
Goethe  is  here,"  writes  Caroline  on  Nov.  27,  "lives  and 
sketches,  and  we  sit  at  the  winter  table  around  him,  and  we 
look  and  listen.  Merck's  house  has  become  an  Academy; 
they  draw,  they  etch.  He  has  drawn  a  little  landscape  piece 
for  me  with  a  mountain  castle,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain a  village."  Eight  days  later  we  hear  Goethe  is  teaching 
Merck  to  draw ;  and  seems  to  have  become  more  quiet  and 

}  refined.    Goethe  himself  writes  to  Herder,  December  5, 1772  : 

— "  I  am  now  all  draughtsman,  I  am  courageous  and  happy. 
I  have  been  very  glad  to  find  you  have  been  so  interested  in 
Efwin  "  (the  pamphlet  Von  deutscher  Baukunst),  "  Merck  is 
making  verses  "  (he  was  writing  his  satirical  Guide  to  making 
one's  Fortune  as  a  Poet,  the  Rhapsodie  vonjohann  Heinrich 
Reinhart  dem  Jungem\  "  and  he  is  printing  "  (Merck  had  set 
up  a  printing-press  in  Langen,  near  Darmstadt).  "  We  mirror 
ourselves  in  each  other,  and  we  lean  on  one  another,  and  we 
share  the  joys  and  tediums  of  this  mortal  life."  He  thanks 
Herder  for  having  in  an  essay  on  Shakespeare,  though  without 

\  naming  him,  blessed  him  for  Gbtz.     ''We  are  the  andents," 

i  he  adds ;  "  a  Uttle  modified  here  and  there  does  not  matter. 

!  And  when  you  come  in  spring  [for  his  marriage]  it  wUl  be 

splendid.  My  father  greets  you,  and  you  shall  come 
beneath  his  roof  with  the  greatest  welcome,  that  is  under- 
stood ;  now  I  have  eased  my  conscience  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned."^ 

About  the  nth  of  December  (1772)  he  returned  to 
Frankfiut.  He  heard  that  Lottchen's  sister  of  sixteen, 
Helene,  of  whom  he  had  heard  a  great  deal,  had  returned  to 
her  home,  where  she  was  to  take  Lottchen's  place  by  and  by. 
In  bitter  mood  he  writes  : — "  I  believe  I  would  prefer  her  to 
Lotte.  By  her  portrait  [sent  to  him  by  Kestner]  she  seems  an 
amiable  girl — much  better  than  Lotte,  if  not  exactly  like. 
And  I  am  free  and  love-needy.  I  must  see  to  come;  yet 
that  would  be  no  use  either.  Here  I  am  again  in  Frankfurt, 
revolve  new  plans  and  crotchets,  all  which  I  should  not  do  had 
I  but  a  sweetheart"  *    Yet  we  hear  three  days  later  that  he  is 

*  Derjunge  Godhe^  i.  330. — ^TlL 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner  [12th  December  1772].  Der  junge  Godhe^  i. 
332.— Tr. 
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in  tolerable  spirits,  and  working  stoutly.^  Drawing  especially 
was  carried  on  with  great  diligence.  He  had  seven  fine  heads 
after  Raphael  in  his  chamber,  and  in  copying  one  of  them  he 
found  an  aid  to  tranquilUty.  By  this  time  it  had  been  settled 
that  Merck  was  to  withdraw  from  the  editorship  of  the  Frank- 
furter gelehrte  Anzeigen^  as,  without  asking  his  opinion,  the 
publishers  had  accepted  articles  which  he  did  not  approve  of. 
Schlosser  followed  Merck,  and  Goethe  declared  that  he  too 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  review.  Yet  two  articles  ^ 
which  appeared — one  on  the  i8th,  one  on  the  25th — were 
from  his  pen ;  and  two  more  appeared  during  the  course  of 
January  and  February  1773,  which  were  probably  written  in 
December  1772. 

He  had  not  withdrawn  altogether  from  his  old  merry 
companions.  On  the  24th  (December  1772)  he  went  "with 
some  capital  young  fellows  to  the  country,"  where  "their 
merriment  was  very  noisy,  shouting  and  laughter  from  begin- 
ning to  end ; "  but  he  drank  no  wine.  When  they  came  to 
the  bridge  on  their  return,  the  winter  sun  had  set,  and  darkness 
ascending  from  the  east  covered  north  and  south ;  only  in  the 
west  there  was  a  silent  region  of  diminishing  faint  light  The 
spectacle  affected  Goethe  deeply ;  and  that  he  might  not  let 
the  impression  go,  he  hurried  to  the  Gerocks'  house,  got  pencil 
and  paper,  and  sketched  the  whole  picture  "  glimmering  warm" 
(ddmmemd  warm)  as  it  stood  in  his  soul.  The  general 
approval  told  him  that  he  had  done  well ;  in  his  good  spirits 
he  wanted  to  have  them  all  throw  dice  for  the  sketch ;  but 
every  one  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  MercL  Then 
they  spent  a  pleasant  evening  together.  Next  morning — 
Christmas  morning,  1772 — he  rises  very  early;  has  coffee 
made ;  and  writes  a  long  letter  to  Kestner.*  A  day  or  two 
after,  he  writes  that  he  has  made  up  a  Nachrede  (epilogue) 
for  the  publisher  of  the  Frankfurter  Anzeigen^  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  critics  whose  work  there  had  been  most 
complained  of  are  retiring.     He  was  pleased  to  find  that  he 

1  Goethe  to  Kestner  [15th  December  1772].  Der  funge  GoeUu^  i. 
332.4.— Tr. 

2  On  Sulzer*s  Die  sckonen  Kiinste^  On  Joch  Uher  Belohnung  und 
Strafen  nach  turkischen  Gesetzen.     Derjunge  Goethe^  ii.  470,  477. — Tr. 

3  From  which  the  foregoing  account  is  drawn.  Der  junge  Goethey 
«.  334-8.— Tr. 
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succeeded  in  quizzing  (furiupitnrt)  both  the  public  and  the 
publisher.^ 

His  moods  were  as  various  as  his  occupations.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  (1773),  we  find  him  zealously  urg- 
ing on  his  drawing.  ''I  am  excessively  the  artist  just  at 
present,"  he  writes  to  Kestner.^  But  at  the  same  time  the 
humour  seized  him  to  make  his  appearance  as  author  under 
the  mask  of  a  pastor.  Following  the  precedent  of  Rousseau's 
Lettre  d*un  vicaire^  he  wrote  a  Brief  des  Pastors  «»  •  •  • 
an  den  neuen  Pastor  «i  •  •  •  Aus  dem  Franzosischen?  In 
this  Letter  a  loving,  earnest  soul  expounds — ^in  opposition  to 
cold  overweening  rationalism — that  true  tolerance  which  arises 
from  faith  in  Christ — ^the  only  ground  of  salvation.  So  fervent 
and  beautiful  is  the  pleading,  that  Lavater  and  his  circle  were 
deeply  moved.  What  Goethe  had  observed  during  his  inter- 
course with  the  Klettenberg  circle ;  iribat  he  had  himself  felt 
during  his  temporary  mystic  mood,  is  here  exalted  to  poetiy, 
and  clothed  in  clearly-outlined  noble  poetic  form.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  attempt  encouraged  him  to  publish — ^under  the 
mask  of  a  country  clergyman  of  Swabia — two  peculiar  Biblical 
expositions  which  he  had  long  had  in  his  desk.  Already 
Hamann  had  given  eine  Beilage  von  einem  GeisUichen  in 
Schwaben  to  his  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  seUgen  Sokrates.^  The 
first  of  Goethe's  Zwo  wichtige^  bisher  unerorterte  biblische 
Fragenf  discusses  the  contents  of  the  Tables  of  the  Law ;  the 
thesis  maintained,  that  on  the  Tables  were  written,  not  the  Ten 
Commandments,  but  ten  constitutions  of  the  covenant  of  God 
with  Israel,  had  been  already  put  forth  in  his  Strassburg 
Doctor's  Dissertation.^  The  second  part,  an  explanation  of 
the  phrase  ''  speak  with  tongues,"  in  the  Acts  of  the  AposUes^ 

\  Goethe  to  Kestner  [December  1772]^  Der  Junge  Gcetke,  i.  338. 
This  Nackredi  was  first  included  in  Goik^s  Werke  in  the  critical  edition 
lately  brought  oat  by  Gustav  Hempel  of  Berlin,  Bd.  ndz.  S.  76. 
It  is  in  Derjunge  Goethe^  iL  480-83.— Tr. 

>  "  Ich  bin  sehr  Kiinstler  jetst"  Goethe  to  Kestner  [i8th  Jannaiy 
*773l«     Dtrjunge  Goethe^  i.  34^.— Ta. 

*  Later  from  ike  Pastor  at to  the  new  Pastor  at .     Fhm  the 

French,     Derjunge  Goethe^  it  215-229. — ^Tr. 

*  A  Supplement  by  a  clergyman  in  Swabia  to  his  MemoraiUia  of  the 
dead  Socrates.— T^. 

^  Tkoo  important  hitherto  undiscussed  Biblical  questions.  Der  junge 
Goethe^  ii.  230-241. — ^Tr. 

*  See  Exodas,  xxxiv.  10-28. — Tr. 
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had  also  been  long  written.  The  tone  of  a  simple  believing 
pastor  is  hit  wonderfully  well,  and  the  clothing  of  language 
and  circumstance  happily  imagined  and  wrought  out. 

To  the  beginning  of  the  year  (1773)  falls  also  the  crack- 
brained  performance  Concerto  dramatico  compos  to  dal  Sign 
Dottore  Flamminio  detto  Panurgo  secondo.  Avfzufuhren  in  der 
Darmstddter  Gcmeinschaft  der  Heiligen  ^ — a  humorous  reply  to 
a  humorous  collective  letter  from  his  Darmstadt  friends.  But 
it  is  about  this  time  that  Goethe  will  have  been  more  closely  \ 

meditating  a  great  dramatic  design — the  Mahomet,^  He 
desired  to  set  forth  how,  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  a  great  t ; 

idea,  the  prophet  is  forced  at  length  to  artifice  ;  and  so  the  • ' 

earthly  by  degrees  chokes  the  divine.     At  the  Wetzlar  period  1 

he  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  Koran,  proved  by  his  J^C 

using  a  text  ^  from  it  in  a  letter  to  Herder  written  in  July  S 

1772;  this  text  is  in  the  extracts  from  the  Koran  which  Goethe 
made,  and  which  are  still  preserved. 

His  grief  for  Lotte  he  sought  to  assuage  as  he  best  might, 
little  as  he  could  quell  his  love.  As  he  writes  to  Kestner, 
late  on  the  evening  of  the  i8th  of  January  (1773),  he  says  ' 

good-night  to  "sweet"  Lotte  before  her  silhouette;   he  has  ] 

to-day  ahready  wished  her  many  a  "  good-day "  and  "  good-  ! 

evening."      "Wherever  you  may  be,*'  he  says,  "happy  and  i 

loved  too,  by  me  more  than  by  any  other  here  below.     And  I  ' 

too  am  happy,  content  in  myself;  for  I  never  have  wanted  for 
anything  external  yet."  Goethe's  sister  writes  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  living  a  simple  and  contented  life ;  when  they  1 

sit  round  the  fire  chatting,  or  listening  to  Wolfgang  read  aloud, 
they  often  wish  for  their  Wetzlar  friends.  Among  Cornelia's 
friends  were  two  daughters  of  Philipp  Anselm  Munch,  a  mer- 
chant living  in  the  Dongesgasse  (the  house  is  now  No.  20) ; 
the  elder,  Susanna  Magdalena,  had  been  bom  on  the  nth  of 
January  1753  ;  Anna  Sibylla  on  July  3,  1758.  The  humor- 
ous remark  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  (January  1773)  ^^  Kestner 

1  Dcrjimge  Goitht^  it  197-203.— Tr. 

*  The  song  of  Ali  and  Fatema  (see  Der  junge  Goethe,  iL  30-33) 
appeared  in  the  Gottinger  Musenahmnach  for  1774,  which  was  published 
in  autumn  1773  ;  the  song  was  one  of  those  which,  in  March  1773,  Goethe 
would  send  to  the  editor  through  Kestner,  if  Merck  had  not  already  sent 
it — Diintzer  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch  for  1880. — Tr. 

'  Der  junge  Goethe^  i.  308  : — "  Ich  mochte  beten  wie  Moses  im  Koran : 
*  Herr  m.iche  mir  Raum  in  meiner  cngen  Brust'" — Tr. 
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refers  to  the  former  of  these : — "  Tell  Lotte  :  a  certain  girl  here 
whom  I  am  heartily  fond  of,  and  whom  I  would  certainly 
choose  if  I  were  to  marry,  was  bom  too  on  the  nth  of 
January.^  It  would  be  nice — two  such  couples.  Who  knows 
what  God's  will  is?'**  A  fortnight  later  he  says:— "The 
maiden  greets  Lotte ;  in  character  she  has  much  of  Lenchen ; 
looks  like  her  too,  says  my  sister,  judging  by  the  silhouette. 
If  we  loved  each  other  so  dearly  as  you  two  1  I  call  her  mean- 
while *  dear  little  wife ; '  for  lately  in  company  when  throwing 
dice  for  us  youths,  I  fell  to  her.  She  had  to  beat  a  throw  of 
seventeen  ;  had  given  up  hope ;  and  lo  I  she  throws  all  sixes  l"' 

The  ice  was  exceedingly  good  at  the  beginning  of  February 
1773 ;  he  tells  Kestner  how  the  sun  of  the  4th  rose  and  set 
while  he  s^U  skated.  "And  yet  other  matters  of  rejoicing 
which  I  caimot  speak  of,"  he  goes  on.  "  On  this  make  your 
mind  easy — that  I  am  almost  as  happy  as  people  who  love  as 
you  do ;  that  there  is  as  much  hope  in  me  as  in  lovers ;  that 
I  even  of  late  have  felt  some  poems ;  and  what  else  accords 
with  all  this.  My  sister  greets  you;  they  greet  you,  my 
maidens ;  they  greet  you,  my  gods — specially  fair  Paris  here 
on  the  right,  golden  Venus  there,  and  the  messenger  Mer- 
curius  "  (the  reference  is  to  a  picture),  **  who  delights  in  the 
fleet-footed,  and  yesterday  bound  beneath  my  feet  his  *  divine 
sandals — the  fair  golden  sandals  that  bear  him  over  the  barren 
sea  and  the  infinite  earth  with  the  wind's  breath'"  {flfter 
Homer),  "And  so  the  good  beings  in  heaven  bless  yoa"* 
The  bright  winter  morning,  and  a  letter  from  Merck  announc- 
ing his  coming  early  next  day,  had  made  Goethe  thus  high- 
spirited. 

To  this  period,  probably,  belongs  that  bold  and  right 
marking  out  of  the  true  poet's  power  over  language,  the  lines 
beginning,  "  Was  reich  und  arm  1  Wa!s  stark  und  schwach  I " 
also  the  fable  Adler  und  Taube,  which  expresses  feelingly  the 

>  Lotte  was  bom  January  13,  1753.  See  p.  146.  Thus  Goethe  w«t 
mistaken,  according  to  Herr  Diintzer.  (I  just  note,  however,  that  Herbat 
in  his  lately  published  Goethe  in  Wehiar  (p.  104)  makes  Lotte's  birthday 
£U1  on  January  11.) — ^Tr. 

*  Derjunge  Goethe,  L  343. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner  [nth  Feb.  1773].  Derpmgt  Goethe^  ii.  349-50. 
— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner  [5th  February  1773].  Der  junge  GoiUU^  L 
347-8.— Tr. 
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thought :  No  inactive  calm  can  bring  content  to  a  powerful 
spirit^ 

Merck  stopped  from  the  6th  until  the  nth  (February 
1773)'  During  this  time  roguish  doggerel  verses  to  Herder 
were  concocted ;  the  printing  of  the  Zwo  biblische  Fragen  was 
decided  on  (they  dated  it  "-Af  den  6.  Februar  1773  ");  and 
the  poem  Der  Wanderer  was  given  to  Merck,  who  would  send 
it  to  Boie,  the  publisher  of  the  Gottingen  Musenalmanach, 
Influenced  by  Merck,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  let  Mahomet 
stand  by,  and  to  remodel  Gotz;  then  Merck  would  have  it 
printed  and  published — Goethe  should  only  bear  the  cost  of 
the  paper.2 

Steadily  now  did  he  labour  at  Gotz  in  his  "  watch-tower  " 
(  Warte),^  almost  altogether  shutting  himself  up  from  society, 
though  it  was  Shrovetide.  The  re-shapmg  of  Gotz  was  a 
weighty  task ;  for  entire  new  scenes  had  to  be  inlaid :  the  fifth 
act  especially  had  to  be  in  large  part  re-written.  The  young 
poet  had  sufficient  self-mastery  to  omit  many  powerful  scenes, 
which  had  spoiled  the  unity  of  the  whole.  During  all  this 
period  he  only  once  suffered  himself  to  be  much  agitated — 
the  cause  Kestner's  writing  that  he  was  soon  to  leave  Wetzlar.* 
The  remodelled  play,  in  which  judgment  and  vivid  imaginative 
power  were  equally  displayed,  was  ready  for  the  printer  in  the 
beginning  of  March  (1773). 

The  intercourse  with  Salzmann,  too,  was  again  resumed 
This  good  friend  had  sent  his  essay  on  Revenge — part  of  his 
moralisch '  philosophische  Abhandlungen  —  to  Goethe.  The 
Goethes,  father  and  son,  were  much  pleased  with  it  Before 
this,  Salzmann  had  sent  to  him  adaptations  from  Plautus  ^'  by 
a  friend,"  who  wished  to  have  them  printed.  The  adapter  was 
Lenz,  he  had  asked  Salzmann  to  keep  his  name  secret.  Goethe 
had  commented  on  these  adaptations ;  the  writer  had  declared 
his  agreement  with  the  critic ;  and,  accordingly,  in  a  letter  to 
Salzmann  on  the  6th  of  March  (1773),  Goethe  gives  further 

1  Derjunge  Goethe^  ii.  16-18.— Tr. 

*  On  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Dkhtung  und  Wahrheit  account  of  Goti^  see 
Duntzer  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbtuh  for  1880. — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Kestncr  [22d  February  I773]«  "Alles  tanrt  um  mich 
herum  .  .  .  und  ich  sitze  auf  meiner  Warte."  Derjunge  Goethe^  i.  350. 
— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kcstner  [25th  February  1773].  Der  Junge  Goethe^  i 
350-1.— Tr. 
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counsel  on  adaptation.^  Inunediately  after  this,  Lenz,  who 
(with  good  reason  i)  had  long  held  back  from  Goethe,  acknow- 
ledged the  authorship  and  communicated  direct  with  his  friend. 

Anticipation  of  Lotte's  marriage  kept  Goethe  in  uneasy 
tension  of  mind.  Fearing  that  Kestner  would  tell  him  nothing 
of  it  until  all  was  over,  he  commenced  to  correspond  with 
Hans  Buff,  Lotte's  brotJher,  a  schoolboy  of  sixteen.^  From 
Hans  he  learned  that  Kestner  had  ordered  the  marriage  ring 
in  Frankfurt ;  immediately  he  himself  took  up  the  matter,  and 
as  the  rings  submitted  did  not  please  him,  he  caused  new  ones 
to  be  made.'  His  extreme  perturbation  is  evidenced  by  a 
letter  to  Johanna  Fahlmer.  This  lady,  the  rather  young  aunt 
by  mairiage  of  the  Jacobis, — she  was  but  five  years  older  than 
Goethe, — ^had  come  in  June  1772  to  Frankfiirt,  in  the  com- 
pany of  her  mother  (the  daughter  of  a  Franldurt  pastor),  and 
of  GdUriedirektor  Mannlich.  Merck  paid  her  a  visit  here  in 
August,  and  Goethe  soon  after  his  return  from  Wetzlar  in 
September  (1773)  made  her  acquaintance.  But  it  is  only 
now  that  he  seems  to  have  become  intimate  with  the  lady, 
whom  J.  G.  Jacobi  has  sung  under  the  name  '*  Adelaide,"  and 
whom  Frau  von  Laroche  held  in  high  esteem.  He  began  to 
give  her  lessons  in  English :  he  used  Goldsmith's  Vicar  as  a 
text  \  but  one  morning,  instead  of  going  to  her,  he  sends  the 
Vicar  and  a  dictionary  that  she  may  work  by  herself;  for  he 
finds  himself  in  a  "state  of  perturbation."  And  unmixed 
though  it  be  with  anjrthing  of  vexation  or  anxiety,  yet  she 
would,  for  some  days  to  come,  have  a  n^ligent  instructor.^ 
About  the  same  time  came  the  very  unwelcome  news  that 
Merck  had  decided  to  go  with  the  Ijindgrafin  and  the  three 
princesses  to  Berlin  in  the  beginning  of  May  (1773);  was  he 
now  to  lose  for  such  a  long  time  this  truest  of  firiends — to  lose 
the  hoped-for  summer  visit  to  Switzerland  in  his  companion- 
ship 1 

The  news  that  Lotte's  marriage  had  taken  place  on  Palm^ 
Sunday  the  4th  of  April  (1773),  came  as  a  surprise.     With 

1  Dtrjungt  Goethe^  i.  351-4.— Tr. 

s  GoeUie  to  Kestner,  enclosing  a  letter  to  Hans  Buff  [i  Sth  Biarch  1 773]. 
Dtrjunge  Goeihe,  i  354-356.— Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Kestner  [end  of  March  1773?].  Dtrjunge  Godhe^  L  357. 
— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahhner  [March  1773].  Der  jumgi  Gcdhi,  i 
356.— Tr. 
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deep  emotion  he  writes  to  Kestner : — "  I  wander  in  deserts 

where  no  water  is,  my  hair  is  my  shadow  from  the  sun  and  my 

blood  is  my  well-spring  of  water.     And  yet  your  ship,  safe,  first 

arrived  in  port,  with  coloured  streamers,  and  rejoicing  cries, 

makes  me  glad  too.     I  am  not  going  to  Switzerland.     And  J^ 

beneath  or  above  God's  sky,  I  am  ever  your  friend  and  Lotte's."^ 

But  at  Easter  he  had  a  good  day,  so  good  that  "  Labour,  and 

Pleasure,  and  Endeavour,  and  Enjoyment  all  flowed  in  one." 

In  the  "  fair  and  solemn  evening  of  stars,"  he  thought  sadly  of 

that  last  strange  talk  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Wetzlar. 

Then  follows  an  outbreak  of  the  fretful  humour  bom  of  his 

loneliness.  ^ 

But  as  his  moods  varied  with  extreme  rapidity,  he  about 
this  time  ^  concocted  a  comical  Jahrmarkt^  in  which  Leuchsen- 
ring  figured,  probably  as  a  pedlar  with  letters  and  ribbons, 
which  he  offers  for  sale  to  all  persons  of  sentiment.  Jacobi's 
true-hearted  half-sister,  Charlotte,  returned  from  a  Hannover 
boarding-school  to  the  house  of  her  aunt  Fahlmer — whom 
Goethe  henceforward  always  called  "  TanU  "  or  "  Tdntchen^^ 
as  they  called  her  in  the  family.  To  these  two  ladies,  Goethe 
sent  a  poem  on  the  "high,  holy"  Easter  morning;  in  this 
poem  he  pours  forth  the  feelings  inspired  by  the  beautiful 
spring  weather,  when  at  his  window  early  in  the  morning  he 
"heard  the  voices  of  the  birds,  and  saw  the  almond -tree 
blossom,  and  all  the  hedges  green  beneath  the  glorious 
heavea"*  To  this  period  we  must  ascribe  probably  single 
songs  of  the  Mahomet^  one  of  which*  he  at  the  end  of  the 
month  sent,  with  two  other  poems,  through  Kestner  to  Boie. 
Though  all  his  contributions  appeared  without  his  name,  yet 
his  first  appearance  in  the  lyric  ranks  was  thus  through  the 
medium  of  the  Musenalmanach, 

On  the  13th  of  April  Anna  Sophie  Brandt,  a  girl  of  twenty, 
who  was  one  of  Lotte's  friends,  came  to  the  Frankfurt  Fair. 
She  brought  to  Goethe  Lotte^s  carefully  kept  bridal  bouquet, 

1  Derjunge  GoetJuy  i.  359. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner  [nth  April  1773].  Der  junge  Godke^  L  361-2. 
— Tr. 

^  In  the  beginning  of  April  1773  Caroline  Flachsland  tells  Herder 
that  **Janker  Berlichingen ''  has  lately  sent  a  Jahrmarkt  in  verse  to 
Darmstadt. — Tr. 

*  Der  Junge  Goethe^  i.  360.— Tr. 

*  Seepage  164,  note  2. — Tr. 
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and  he  placed  it  in  his  coat  Glad  as  he  was  to  hear  from 
Anna  Brandt  the  details  of  the  wedding,  an  intense  agitation 
was  roused  by  the  vivid  realising  that  Lotte  was  irreclaimably 
gone  to  another.^  Frankfurt  became  unendurable :  he  hurried 
(April  15)  to  Darmstadt  on  foot  to  see  Merck  once  more 
before  the  Berlin  journey,  and  to  be  present  at  Herder's 
marriage,  though  Herder  was  on  very  strained  terms  with 
Merck  and  Goethe  Caroline  thought  the  young  poet  reserved, 
but  she  was  prejudiced  in  his  disfavour  through  Herder, 

A  great  shock  during  this  stay  was  the  death  of  Urania,  to. 
whose  death-bed  Lila  had  hastened  from  Homburg.  *'  Early 
this  morning  she  was  buried,"  he  writes  to  Kestner  on  the  21st 
April,  "  and  I  am  ever  by  her  grave,  and  linger  there  to  give 
up  my  breath  and  warmth  of  life,  and  to  be  a  voice  from  the 
stone  to  the  passer-by.  But  alas !  it  is  forbidden  to  me  to 
put  up  a  tablet  to  her  memory,  and  I  am  vexed  that  I  may 
not  defy  the  gossips  and  tattlers."*  A  rumour  that  Urania 
was  in  love  with  him  seems  to  have  been  current;  it  was 
probably  not  unfounded,  though  Goethe  himself  had  not 
guessed  the  fact  "My  poor  existence  has  stiffened  into 
barren  rock,**  he  goes  on.  "  This  summer  all  depart  Merck 
with  the  Court  to  Berlin ;  his  wife  to  Switzerland ;  my  sister ; 
Caroline  Flachsland ;  you ;  everybody.  And  I  am  alone.  If 
I  do  not  take  a  wife  or  hang  myself,  then  say  that  I  am  right 
fond  of  life,  or  invent  something  even  more  to  my  honour." 
On  the  28th  of  April  he  breaks  out  shrill : — "God  forgive  it 
to  the  gods,  who  play  with  us  so."  Yet  he  will  forget  all  his 
paia  And  let  Kestner  forget  everything  in  Lotte's  arms, 
work  his  daily  work,  enjoy  the  sun,  and  in  hours  of  rest  re- 
member how  Goethe  loves  him*  He  had  a  sorrowfril  parting 
with  Merck,  whom  he  saw  depart  with  the  Lcmdgrdfin  and  the 
three  princesses.  The  youngest  of  these  princesses  Goethe 
was  destined  to  greet  as  his  sovereign  during  more  than  half  a 
century.^  After  her  death  he  said  that  since  he  had  seen  her 
long  ago,  a  light  slender  girl,  step  into  the  carriage  on  the 
Frankfurt  Z»7,  he  had  been  &ithfrilly  devoted  to  her.     Even 

1  Goethe  to  Kestner  [14th  April  1773].  Dtrjungt  (hahe^  L  362-5. 
— Tr. 

*  Derjunge  Goethe^  i.  366. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Kestner,  Dannstadt,  Sunday  [28th  April  1773]. — ^Tr. 

*  The  Dnchest  Loise  of  Saze- Weimar  died  in  Febmaiy  1830. — ^Tr. 
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worse  than  to  part  from  Merck  was  to  meet  Herder,  who  was 
and  remained  hostile.     Through  Leuchsenring's  kind  offices, 
Herder,  then  in  great  anxiety  about  his  call  to  Gottingen,  had 
become  incensed  against  Goethe,  who,  however,  was  present 
at  the  wedding  (May  2),  next  day  returning  to  Frankfurt,  where 
he  awaited  the  coming  of  Herder  and  his  young  wife.    Of  this 
visit  we  have  no  details.    But  Goethe's  letter  to  Sophie  Laroche,    |f 
1 2th  May  1773,  proves  the  grief  felt  at  his  friend's  estrange-  ^ 
ment : — "  I  am  alone,  alone,  and  grow  daily  more  so.     And  \ 
yet  I  would  endure  it — that  souls  which  are  made  for  one 
another  meet  so  seldom,  and  are  generally  apart ;  but  that  they       •> 
should  misunderstand  one  another  most  in  the  moments  of 
most  auspicious  union  1  that  is  a  dreary  enigma."^     For  a 
year  and  a  half  all  intercourse  with  Herder  ceased. 

Before  Kestner  left  Wetzlar,  Goethe's  grief  for  Lotte  was 
somewhat  assuaged,  but  Kestner  thought  it  needful  to  spare 
him  still,  and  the  newly  married  people  did  not  come  to 
Frankfurt  Before  their  departure  Goethe  wrote  composedly : 
— "  May  all  good  spirits  bless  your  journey.  I  am  occupied 
enough  and  am  content  My  solitude  well  agrees  with  me. 
So  long  as  this  endures !  Adieu  I  dear  Lotte,  now  for  once 
in  right  earnest,  Adieu  !"* 

^  Not  in  Der  junge  Goethe,     See  Loeper^  pp.  13-14. — ^Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Kestner  (May  1773).     Der  junge  Goeihe^  L  369.— Tr. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  PUBUCATION  OP  GOTZ — THE  BEGINNING  OF  FAME. 

May-December  1773. 

After  his  return  from  Darmstadt  (3d  of  May  1773)  he  took 
up  anew  his  long  discontinued  legal  activity.  By  the  7th  of 
May  we  find  him  drawing  up  a  statement  in  a  case  in  which 
he  had  been  employed  before ;  between  the  26th  and  the  close 
t'  of  the  year  we  find  him  engaged  on  several. cases,  transferred 

f  to  him  from  his  brother-in-law  to  be,  who  had  gone  to  Karls- 

^  ruhe.     But  he  got  other  clients  too,  so  that  at  some  periods, 

I  in  August  and  September  particularly,  his  hands  were  pretty 

*  frill     He  wished  to  please  his  father,  who  had  always  left  him 

so  fttt^  and  who,  even  now,  permitted  him  to  regard  his  pro- 
;  fession  as  of  subordinate  importance.     The  wise  and  loving 

mediation  of  his  mother,  wiUi  Fraulein  Klettenbeig  for  ally, 
'  had  hitherto  availed  to  prevent  an  incurable  division.     Father 

and  son  now  made  mutual  concessions.     The  former,  perceiv- 
ing how  distastefiil  practice  was  to  Wolfgang,  would  be  content 
if  only  it  might  not  be  altogether  given  up.     He  had  had  fine 
1  plans  about  his  son's  Frankfurt  life.     But  he  had,  by  degrees, 

grown  familiar  with  the  possibility  th^t  Wolfgang,  instead  of 
settling  down  in  the  handsome  parental  house  with  a  respect- 
able official  position,  would,  at  least  for  a  time,  find  away  from 
home  pleasures  and  labours  more  correspondent  to  his  genius. 
The  £une  which  Wolfgang  soon  won  as  a  poet  made  his 
father  patient  towards  many  an  irregularity,  and  the  Frau 
Rath  was,  as  has  been  said,  a  wise  and  loving  mediator. 
Wolfgang's  l^;al  activity  omtinaed  during  1774  and  1775 
also,  until  the  time  came  to  leave  Frankfurt  for  good. 

When  at  last,  on  the  i6th  of  June  (1773),  he  can  send  to 
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the  happy  married  couple  in  Hannover  the  first  copy  of  Gotz^ 
we  hear  that  he  is  dreaming  and  dawdling  (^dngeln)  through  life, 
conducting  detestable  law-suits,  writing ^/r^///jAz,  novels,  and  such 
like,  sketching  and  smudging,  and  driving 
things  on  as  well  as  he  can.     **  The  people 
say  that  the  curse  of  Cain  is  on  me.     But 
1  have  slain  no  brother.     And  I  think  the 
l)eople  are  fools."  ^     Among  the  plans  that 
tiien  hovered  in  his  brain  was  that  oi  Faust. 
On  the  14th  he  had  outlined  his  silhouette 
r  for  Lotte,  on  the  back  he  wrote  : — "  Good- 
night, Lotte  ! "    With  it  he  intended  to  for- 
ward the  verses  which  we  give  in  facsimile.^ 
I  iG.  16.  silhouette  sent  A  month  later  he  writes  to  Kestner  : — "  I 
by  Goethe  to  Lotte.  am  right  diligent,  and  if  Fortune  is  good  vou 

From     A.      Kcsiner's        ...     °  ^  .  .  .  ,         .^  -^ 

Goct/tc  und  ii'trther.  Will  soon  reccive  somcthmg  else  m  another 
manner.  I  wish  Lotte  were  not  indifferent  to 
my  drama.  I  have  already  garlands  of  praise  of  many  kinds 
woven  of  all  manner  of  leaf  and  flower — even  Italian  flowers ; 
garlands  which,  each  in  turn,  I  have  tried  on,  and  laughed  at 
ray  face  in  the  glass.  The  gods  have  sent  me  a  sculptor,  and 
if,  as  we  hope,  he  can  find  work  here,  I  will  forget  a  great 
deal.  Sacred  Muses  reach  me  the  aurum  potabile,  elixir  vita 
of  your  goblets  !  I  languish.  What  pain  it  is  to  dig  wells  and 
build  a  cottage  in  waste  places.  And  my  popinjays,  which 
I  have  reared  "  (he  means  his  thoughts  and  feelings),  "  which 
chat  to  me,  they  too,  like  myself,  sicken  and  hang  their  heavy 
wings.  This  day  last  year  it  was  very  different ;  I  would  take 
my  oath  I  sat  with  Lotte  this  day  last  year.  I  am  working  up 
my  situation  in  a  plav  (Schauspiet)  for  the  defiance  of  God  and 
of  man.     I  know  what  Lotte  will  say  when  she  sees  it,  and  I 

:her  plans  were 
;  unhappy  love ; 
pain  by  dealing 

,  to  revive  the 

1  Goethe  to  Kestner  [i6th  June  1773].  Derjunge  Godhe,  i.  372-3. — 
Tr. 

*  Reprinted  Derjunge  Goethe^  i.  381. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Kestner  in  Hannover  [July,  19th  1773].  Derjunge  Goethe^ 
i.  375-6. 
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memory  of  him  in  his  friends ;  to  Hermann  in  Leipzig ;  prob- 
ably to  Krebel  there  too ;  to  Gotter  in  Gotha,  who  may  bring 
out  an  adaptation  of  it  on  the  private  stage  of  which  he  is 
manager;  to  Salzmann  and  Lenz  in  Strassburg;  to  the  French 
Lieutenant  Demars  in  Neubreisach  (Neuf-Brisac).  To  the 
last-named  he  writes  that  the  play  must  make  its  fortune 
among  soldiers ;  how  it  will  get  on  among  Frenchmen  he  is 
doubtful.^  To  the  great  names  in  literature  he  did  not  turn ; 
not  to  Lessing,  whom  he  always  held  so  high ;  nor  to  Wieland, 
who  had  been  constantly  going  down  in  his  esteem ;  nor  to 
Nicolai  of  Berlin,  the  lover  of  strife.  Nor  do  we  hear  of  a 
copy  being  sent  to  Herder ;  who  yet  thought  so  much  of  Gotz 
that  he  wrote  to  Nicolai  he  knew  not  "any  Marionette  of 
modem  manufacture  as  such  that  he  would  exchange  for  it" 

Goethe  had  also  been  found  willing  to  >vrite  for  the  Frank- 
furter gdehrte  Anzdgen  again.  Of  the  articles  now  in  Goethe's 
works  four  were  printed  in  the  interval  between  April  9th  and 
May  7  th  ( 1 7  7  3) ;  only  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  of  these  articles 
— ^that  on  Lavater's  Predigten  uber  das  Buck  Jonas^  was  written 
by  Goethe.  On  the  15  th  of  May  he  writes  again  after  such  a 
long  silence  to  Assessor  Hermann  in  Leipzig,  to  beg  his 
counsel  or  aid  in  the  matter  of  a  fine  incurred  by  the  pub- 
lisher.' On  July  20th  appeared  Goethe's  notice  of  the  Ueder 
Sineds  des  BardeUy  on  August  17th  that  of  Herr  Holland's 
philosophische  Anmerkungen  iiber  das  System  der  Natur} 
And  here  he  ceased  for  the  present  to  occupy  himself  with 
criticism. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  (1773)  he  had  the  happiness 
of  a  week  of  Sophie  von  Laroche's  company.  "  She  has  given 
us  eight  happy  days,"  he  tells  Kestner.  "  It  is  a  delight  to  live 
with  such  beings.  Oh,  Kestner,  how  well  it  is  with  me  !  if  I 
have  not  their  actual  presence,  yet  they  stand  ever  before 
me,  my  dear  ones  all.  My  circle  of  noble  men  and  women  is 
the  most  precious  thing  that  I  have  won  for  myself."*     Soon 

1  Derjunge  Godhe^  i.  374. — ^Tr. 

'  Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Jonah.     Derjunge  Goethe^  ii.  495-8. — Tr. 

5  Of  the  Frankfurter  Anzeigen  ;  Goethe  to  Assessor  Hermann,  15th 
May  1773.     Derjunge  dfethe,  i.  370-1.— Tr. 

^  Herr  Holland's  Philosophical  Remarks  on  the  Systime  de  la  nature, 
Derjunge  Goethe^  ii.  498  and  503. — Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Kestner  [between  15th  and  2 1st  August  i773?--7>i»w.] 
Derjunge  Goethe,  i.  377-8.— Tr. 
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after  came  the  bright  young  Helena  Elizabeth  Jacobi  to  fetch 
Charlotte  away  from  Johanna  Fahlmer.  Helena  had  been 
for  nine  years  the  wife  of  Kammerrath  Friedrich  Jacobi,  in 
Dusseldort  To  Kestner  Goethe  (September  15)  calls  her  •'a 
i  right  dear  worthy  lady,"  whom  he  has  "been  able  to  live  on 

right  good  terms  with ; "  yet  he  has  avoided  all  allusion  to  the 
Jacobi  brothers,  has  acted  as  though  she  had  nor  husband  nor 
brother-in-law;  for  he  does  not  desire  their  friendship,  despising 
them  sa  Let  them  compel  his  esteem ;  as  they  at  present 
compel  his  contempt,  then  he  will  and  must  love  them.^ 
'*  Short  as  was  the  time  I  saw  you,"  he  wrote  to  this  new  friend, 
even  before  her  departure,*  **  there  hovers  constantly  about  me 
still  a  so  thoroughly  delightful  impression  of  your  presence, 
and  that  you  like  me,  even  a  little  bit."  Lotte  Jacobi  too  he 
had  found  very  attractive.  Their  aunt  went  with  the  sisters, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Diisseldor£ 

In  the  company  of  his  Frankfurt  friends  of  both  sexes  he 
found  the  summer  of  1773  pass  away  with  plenty  of  variety; 
though  at  the  end  of  June  he  complains'  that  he  is  painfully 
holding  together  the  dreary  remnants  of  their  delightful  com- 
pany ;  and  wishes  for  kind  winter's  return,  to  make  the  water 
solid,  and  hunt  the  maidens  indoors  again.  Friend  Crespd, 
Horn — who  in  the  spring  had  obtained  a  civic  appointment — 
and  Riese  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  time.  Alas,  there  was  a  lack  of  friends  of  another  stamp ; 
Merck  far  away,  there  were  none  to  sympathise  with  his 
zealous  efforts  in  art,  to  help  him  on  by  penetrating  criticism 
of  his  literary  work,  and  by  like  aspiration. 

Gotz  von  Bcrlichingen^  that  glorious  reflection  of  the  Ger- 
man spirit,  the  first  German  drama  which  could  take  a  place 
beside  the  first  German  comedy,  Lessing's  Minna^  had  mean- 
while been  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  acclamation. 
The  sale  of  copies,  however,  which  had  fallen  on  its  unnamed 
young  author's  shoulders  since  Merck's  departure,  was  giving 

1  Goethe  to  Kestner,  September  15,  1773.     Derjunge  GceUu^  i.  380. 

>  See  the  letter  (dated— enoneouslj,  Herr  Diintzer  belieres — [October 
1773]) :  to  Helene  Elizabeth  Jacobi,  in  DiisseldorC  Derjunge  Gcdke^  L 
390.  The  three  ladies  had  gcme  when  Goethe  wrote  that  letter  to  Kes^er, 
September  15.— Ta. 

*  In  his  letter  to  Demars,  already  quoted.  Dtrjungi  Gctthe^  i.  374. 
— Te. 
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him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Praise  did  not  dazzle  him ;  Gotz 
he  thought  of  as  a  mere  trial  piece  of  his  genius,  which  must 
pursue  the  ever-lengthening  path  of  its  development.  Instead 
of  ransacking  further  the  Middle  Age  Knightdom,  to  make  it 
live  again  in  a  drama  like  Gotz,  he  obeyed  the  impulse  to 
another  literary  form,  to  the  moulding  of  material  supplied  by  # 

his  own  experience.  "  Now  I  am  at  a  novel,  but  it  is  slow 
work,"  he  writes  on  the  15th  of  September  to  Kestner.  "  And 
a  drama  for  the  boards,  in  order  that  the  fellows  may  see  that,  p 

if  I   please,  I  can  observe  rules,  and  portray  morality  and  \ 

sentimentality."^     The  novel  was  to  set  forth  his  own  position  ^ 

as  a  lover  while  at  Wetzlar,  which  he  had  at  first  thought  to  ^ 

give  a  dramatic  form  to.*     What  drama  in  accordance  with  , 

ordinary  stage  requirement  he  has  in  mind  we  do  not  know.  • 

"  Just  a  word  in  confidence  as  an  author,"  he  adds.     "  My  i 

Ideals  grow  daily  in  beauty  and  greatness ;  and,  if  my  vigour 
leaves  me  not  and  my  love,  there  shall  yet  be  much  account 
made  of  my  loves,  and  the  public,  too,  shall  yield  its  sympathy." 
After  this  one  can  understand  what  he  had  already  said  in  the 
same  letter : — "  I  completely  humour  my  father  now ;  he  tries 
to  enmesh  me  more  every  day  in  the  civic  afifairs,  and  I  let  % 

be.    While  my  strength  is  still  mine,  one  tear  !  and  all  seven-  \ 

fold  hempen  cords  are  in  twain."     {Ein  Riss  f  und  all  die  1 

siebenfachen  Bastseile  sind  entzwey.)     Only  while  his  genius  | 

suffers  it  will  he  continue  at  the  lawyer- work  he  dislikes  so  I 

much.      He  adds : — "  I  am  much  more  easy- tempered,  and  I 

see  that  everywhere  you  can  find  the  human,  everywhere  large-  ^ 

ness  and  pettiness,  the  beautiful  and  the  hateful.     And  then  j 

I  am  working  away  stoutly,  and  hope  to  push  on  in  all  sorts  of  I 

ways  this  winter."    {Und  denke  den  Winter  allerlei zu  fdrdem),  ^ 

To  the  beginning  of  October  (1773)  falls  the  powerful  poem 
Prometheus,  in  which  the  Greek  fable  receives  this  turning:  ^j 

that  through  the  impulsion  of  his"  own  genius  the  artist  does 
his  great  things. 

What  specially  weighed  on  him  at  this  period  was  the 
threatening  loss  of  his  sister ;  he  \mtes  to  Kestner — "  I  lose 

1  "Jetzt  arbeit*  ich  einen  Roman,  es  geht  aber  langsam.  Und  ein 
Drama  fiirs  Auffuhren  damit  die  Kerls  sehen,  dass  nur  an  mir  liegt,  Regeln 
2U  beobachten  und  Sittlichkeit,  Empfindsamkeit  darzustellen."  D^rjitnge 
CoHhe,  i.  381.— Tr. 

2  See  the  letter  to  Kestner  of  July  19,  1773,  abeady  quoted.— Tr. 
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much  in  losing  her,  she  understands  and  bears  with  my 
humours."^  Then  there  was  anxiety  about  her  future,  for 
when  Schlosser  went  to  Karlsruhe  the  fixed  appointment  which 
had  been  promised  was  not  at  once  given  to  him:  he  was  kept 
in  suspense.  Of  his  own  worldly  advancement  Goethe  thought 
least ;  it  was  opposite  to  his  disposition  to  hunt  after  connec- 
tions with  powerful  persons ;  he  sought  only  the  intimacy  of 
really  significant  men,  whose  intellects  and  hearts  could  give 
him  the  aid  he  desired,  but  he  sought  it  only  as  he  felt  that 
he  was  welcome.  And  it  was  a  great  joy  to  him  that  many 
came  to  see  him  as  they  passed  through  Frankfurt :  he  always 
counted  it  a  special  merit  of  his  native  dty  that  through  it 
ran  the  best  route  of  so  many  travellers. 

Of  his  old  Strassburg  friends  one  that  had  again  drawn 
near  to  him  was  Lenz.  Goethe  had  discussed  with  him  the 
adaptations  from  Plautus,  and  had  introduced  them  to  a 
Leipzig  publisher.  (About  his  own  writings  he  has  as  yet 
treated  with  no  publisher,  he  had  not  even  applied  to  the 
bookseUers  of  his  acquaintance.  Now,  after  the  success  of 
GctZy  came  an  offer  from  the  Weygand  firm,  which  he  used,  in 
the  first  instance,  on  his  firiend's  behalf.)  When  the  copy  of 
Gotz  came  to  Lenz,  he  sent  to  Goethe  an  essay  On  Our 
Marriage  {Ucber  unsere  Ehe)y  in  which,  after  comparing  the 
genius  of  himself  and  of  his  friend  with  pretty  and  humorous 
turnings,  he  urges  that  there  should  be  the  most  intimate  union 
between  them.  The  printing  of  the  comedies  firom  Plautus 
had  begun  when  Goethe  wrote  as  follows  to  Salzmann : — ''  You 
have  not  this  long  time  heard  anything  of  me  from  myself, 
probably,  however,  all  sorts  of  news  of  me  from  Lenz  and  some 
of  our  friends.  I  push  on  continually  with  my  task,  for  the 
Plautine  comedies  begin  to  make  their  appearance.  But  won't 
Lenz  write  to  me  ?  I  have  something  for  him  on  my  heart" 
Then  he  requests  Salzmann  to  send  a  copy  of  6^V!7  to  Sessenheim 
addressed  "  An  MsU,  Brim  ;"  it  will  be  some  comfort  to  poor 
Friederike  that  the  faithless  lover  is  poisoned'  Salzmann 
and  Friederike  were  on  friendly  terms.  Another  connection 
was  that  which  Goethe  now  formed  with  the  mystic-fHOus 

1  In  the  letter  of  September  I5»  1773,  so  often  quoted  already. — ^Ta. 

*  Goethe  to  Salzmann  [October  or  November  1773  >— "Meine 
Schwester  henrathet  nach  Carlsruh." — Trans,]  Derjungt  Goetki^  L  385. 
— Ta. 
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Lavater.  Lavater  knew  by  May  (1773)  that  Goethe  had  written 
the  notice  (see  p.  160)  of  Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkdt^  and  that 
he  was  thinking  of  a  journey  to  Switzerland  In  Physiognomy 
they  were  soon  to  find  a  special  bond  of  union. 

About  the  loth  of  October  (1773),  Schonborn,  the  ex- 
secretary  of  Count  Bemstorflf,  the  secretary  at  present  of  the  ^ 
Danish  Consulate  in  Algiers,  came  to  Frankfurt  on  his  way 
to  the  scene  of  his  new  activity.  Schonborn  was  a  native  of  i 
Schleswig.  He  was  twelve  years  Goethe's  senior,  and  was  on  ^ 
friendly  terms  with  Klopstock,  Gerstenberg,  and  Claudius.  ^ 
He  had  a  letter  for  Goethe  from  Boie,  whom  he  had  just 
learned  to  know  in  Gottingen.  At  the  Frankfurt  inn  he  met,  * 
by  chance,  in  the  evening,  Professor  Hopfner,  who  was  expect- 
ing Goethe.  Thus  was  the  acquaintance  immediately  made. 
"  We  spend  every  day  together,"  writes  Schonborn  on  the  1 2th 
to  Gerstenberg.  "His  bearing  is  serious  and  melancholy, 
through  which  yet  often  breaks  sudden  shimmer  of  comic, 
laughing,  satiric  humour.  He  is  very  eloquent,  and  overflows 
with  ideas  which  are  very  witty.  Indeed  he  possesses,  so  far 
as  I  know  him,  an  exceedingly  intuitive  poetic  power,  which 
feels  its  way  through  and  through  to  the  centre  of  objects,  so 
that  in  his  intellect  everything  becomes  local  and  individual. 
Everything  with  him  is  metamorphosed  into  the  dramatic. 
He  seems  to  work  with  extreme  facility ;  now  he  is  working  at 
a  drama  called  Prometheus^  of  which  he  has  read  to  me  two  acts, 
in  which  there  are  thoroughly  noble  passages  springing  from 
the  depths  of  Nature."  (Gerstenberg  thought  from  this  that 
the  drama  was  not  yet  finished.)  "  He  draws  and  paints  well 
His  room  is  full  of  beautiful  casts  of  the  best  antiques.  His 
desire  is  to  go  to  Italy  to  have  a  good  look  round  at  all  the 
works  of  art."  Goethe  also  read  to  Schonborn  the  farces  on 
Wieland  and  the  Jacobis,  these,  however,  he  would  not  print 
There  was  no  talk  of  Faust^  which  as  yet  only  hovered  before 

Ion  in  the  Goethes* 
a  few  lines,  dated 
to  Claudius  some 
ir. 

,s  able  to  return  as 
-  und  Regierungs- 
e  13th  the  formal 
rhat  I  had  in  my 
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sister*  writes  Goethe  to  Tante  Fahlmer  in  DOsseldorC  ''Yet 
what  matters  it?  an  honest  fellow  must  learn  to  bear  everf- 
thing."  He  also  confides  to  her  that  he  is  working  at  many 
things,  but  has  nothing  completed  So  the  work  which  was 
to  present  the  circumstances  of  his  Wetzlar  lore  had  not 
been  getting  on  very  well  But  ''A  beautiftd  new  plan  has 
developed  in  my  soul  for  a  great  drama;"  he  will  only  first  see 
whether  he  can  learn  anything  fix)m  the  praise  or  blame  awarded 
to  Gctz.^  The  "new  {dan''  was  probably  the  now  resumed 
subject,  yi^itf  Casar^  of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Schonbom.. 
But  he  found  himself  unable  to  dispose  the  mighty  material. 

Not  so  with  a  merry  dialogue  to  pay  off  Wieland.  J}er 
Deutsche  Merkur  had  been  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  Wieland  and  the  Jacobis,  to  Goethe's  mind  <mly  as 
an  unworthy  money  speculation.  Goethe  had,  fix>m  time  to 
time,  been  much  irritated  by  its  articles,  and  was  especially 
enraged  by  the  editor's  letters  on  Wieland's  operetta  Alceste^ 
.  comparing  it  with  Euripides's  tragedy.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon 
his  mood  impelled  him  to  write  the  fiurce  Gbtter  Helden  und 
Wieland^  which  he  threw  off  rapidly  with  a  botde  of  Burgundy 
beside  him,*  and  then  sent  to  Lenz. 

On  the  ist  of  November  (1773)  ^  sister  was  married 
There  was  no  lack  of  bridal  poemr  and  festal  addresses ;  but 
not  from  Wol^ang :  he  could  not  play  the  smiling  congratulator 
on  an  occasion  so  firaught  with  sad  consequence  to  him- 
self; he  was  too  deeply  grieved.  His  correspondence  with 
Dussddorf  had  meanwhile  gone  on  briskly.  He  had  expressed 
his  hearty  sympathy  in  the  birth  of  a  little  daughter  to  BettL' 
She  thanJES  him  wiUi  earnest  friendship  as  soon  as  her  health 
allows ;  but  could  not  suppress  the  wbh  that  her  friend  might 
no  longer  stand  in  such  opposition  to  her  husband  and  her 
brother-in-law.  **  I  would  fain  not  write  to  you,  best  lady,  in 
my  present  humour,  and  yet  would  fiun  say  to  you  what 
pleasure  your  letter  has  given  me.  I  felt  with  intense  vividness 
your  voice,  your  being  about  me ;  and  you  must  feel  how  dear 
to  me  ]rour  presence  i&     Already  have  I  stood  an  hour  and 

^  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer  in  DUsseldorf,  October  18,  1773.  Der 
jungt  Gcetke,  L  386-7.— Tiu 

>  See  the  GoeUu-Jahrhuh  for  1881,  p.  381  (Aj^).— Tr. 
*  Goethe  to  Helene  Elizabeth  Jacobi  in  Diisseldorf,  3d  NoTember 
1773.    Der  jungt  Gcdhe^  i  392.— Ta. 
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mirrored  myself  in  your  letter,  and  am  at  your  bed-side,  and 

^but  good-night,  best  lady.     When  I  cannot  speak  with 

you  from  the  heart,  better  silence.  "  ^  It  was  impossible  to 
say  to  her  that  he  must,  notwithstanding  so  dear  a  mediator, 
decline  all  connection  with  the  Jacobis,  because  of  what  he 
knew  of  them,  and  because  of  the  way  in  which  they  had 
spoken  of  him.  His  heart  had  not  yet  interceded  for  these 
two  men,  though  the  women,  his  dear  friends,  might  cherish 
the  firm  conviction  that  they  must  and  would  love  each  other. 
Thus  this  attempt  to  bring  together  Goethe  and  the  Jacobis 
was  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  Johanna  Fahlmer  to  bring 
together  Goethe  and  Wieland 

The  departiure  of  his  sister  on  the  14th  of  November  made 
a  great  rift  in  Goethe's  life.  But  then  pleasant  letters  from 
the  dear  ones  thus  removed,  and  the  correspondence  with  Betti 
and  Tante,  did  much  to  cheer  him.  Still,  as  ever,  drawing 
and  poetry  filled  up  his  best  hours.  Besides,  he  was  working 
at  Erwin  und  Eltnire — a  comedy  with  songs,  the  subject  of  . 
which  he  borrowed  from  a  ballad  in  Goldsmith's  Vicar — 
Edwin  and  Angelina;  he  had  almost  finished  the  little  piece, 
and  was  in  treaty  with  the  players  about  it  As  he  himself 
observes,  it  was  manufactured  without  any  great  expense  of 
feeling  or  intellect  for  the  horizon  of  the  Frankfurt  players  and 
stages,  and  yet  they  could  not  act  it^  The  silk-manukctiurer, 
Johann  Andrd  of  Offenbach  had  undertaken  to  set  the  songs 
to  music ;  his  own  operetta  Der  Topfer  had  been  produced 
with  great  applause  in  Frankfurt  He  was  eight  years  older 
than  Goethe,  who  had  grown  intimate  with  him.  Indeed, 
Andr^  having  ventured  to  publish  his  operetta  in  score,  Goethe, 
through  Tante  Fahlmer,  had  made  a  vain  endeavour  to  get  a 
kindly  notice  from  Wieland's  Merkuroi  the  modest  little  work.* 
Beside  this  comedy  Erwin  und  Elmire^  Goethe  was  brooding 
on  "some  more  important  pieces,"  which  "he  was  laying 
down  in  their  ground  work,**  and  **  studying  over."  *  Julius 
Cctsar  he  found  impracticable;  the  following  in  a  letter  to 

*  Goethe  to  Helene  Jacobi,  November  7,  1773.    Derjunge  Godhty 
i.  393 —Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner  [end  of  1773?    Merck  is  hack^TransJl    Der 
jungt  Gcetke,  i.  383  {top  ofpageY—TVi, 

»  In  a  letter  despatched  October  3 1, 1773.  DerjungeGoetke,uZ^^,—TvL, 
^  See  the  letter  to  Kestner  last  referred  to.  DerjtmgeGoethe^x,  383.— Tr. 
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Boie  refers  to  this  subject : — **  The  sacrifice  is  prepared ;  now 
only  flame  and  wind-gust  is  lacking;  but  that  depends  on  the 
gods.**  To  lyrical  poetry  he  just  now  felt  no  impulse ;  only  a 
few  epigrams  came  unsought 

Still  was  the  resolve  to  follow  the  voice  of  his  genius,  not 
to  spend  himself  in  practical  life,  firm  as  ever.  Kestner  hay- 
ing expressed  a  hope  that  he  win  perhaps  yet  come  to  live  near 
them,  he  replies  on  Christmas  morning,  1773  : — "Ah  I  that 
has  been  my  dream  ever  since  you  went  away.  But  it  will 
probably  remain  a  dream.  My  father  would  indeed  not 
oppose  it  were  I  going  into  foreign  service ;  nor  does  either 
love  or  hope  of  a  civic  appointment  keep  me  here ; "  (he  could 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Council  so  long  as  his  uncle  Textor 
was  one)  **  and  so  might  I  not,  think  you,  venture  to  try  once 
more  how  things  look  out  in  the  world  But,  Kestner,  the 
talents  and  powers  which  I  have  I  need  far  too  much  for  my 
own  purposes ;  it  has  been  always  my  way  to  act  only  as  my 
instmct  guides,  and  not  thus  can  any  prince  be  served.  And 
then  how  soon  should  I  learn  politic  subordination  I  They 
are  a  cursed  set  the  Frankfurters ;  President  von  Moser  win 
say,  *  You  can't  use  their  obstinate  heads  for  any  purpose.' 
Even  were  this  not  so,  of  all  my  talents  my  jurisprudence  is 
one  of  the  least ;  my  little  stock  of  theory  and  human  intelli- 
gence won't  make  up  for  that  Here  in  Frankfurt  my  legal 
practice  and  knowledge  advance  hand  in  hand ;  I  learn  every 
day,  and  scrape  my  way  along  {haudere  mich  wetter).  But  in 
2,  JusHzcoUegium  I  I  have  always  been  careful  not  to  play  a 
game  when  I  was  the  least  experienced  at  the  table."  ^ 

To  his  extremest  joy,  Merck  at  length  returned  (December 
1773)  from  his  St  Petersburg  journey.  "  He  came  eight  days 
earlier  than  I  had  expected,"  writes  Goethe  in  the  letter  quoted 
above,  "  and  was  sitting  with  my  father  in  the  room ;  I  come 
home;  without  knowing  anything  I  enter,  and  hear  his  voice 
before  I  see  him.  You  know  me,  Lotte ! "  Merck  had  come 
back  the  old  true  friend  sdlL  What  an  infinite  deal  each  had 
to  confide,  and  what  prospects  of  enduring  harmonious  feUow- 
ship  in  work  opened  before  them  I  On  the  very  first  evening 
they  had  a  ''strange  scene."     Lavater  had  sent  Goethf  a 

^  Goethe  to  Kestner,  Christinas  Day  [1773].  Der  Jumgt  Gpcthe,  I 
400-40 1. —T&. 
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silhouette  which  was  very  like  Lotte.^     The  two  friends  went 
on  from  this  to  talk  of  her  in  ardent  passages  of  praise. 

As  to  the  publishing  of  GdtSy  Goethe  now  took  on  him  to 
supply  the  booksellers ;  in  fact,  to  be  himself  the  publisher.^ 
To  compensate  Merck,  Goethe  was  probably  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  printing ;  he  had  paid  for  the  paper  some  time 
before  with  borrowed  money.  The  penuriousness  of  his 
father  compelled  him  to  borrow  small  sums  several  times  after- 
wards. The  supply  of  copies  was  meantime  exhausted,  so  that 
a  new  edition  was  needed.  Deinet  undertook  this.  A  large 
honorarium  was  not  in  question ;  in  a  starched  preface,  Deinet 
promises  a  "  quite  correct  edition,"  a  promise  which,  alas  !  he 
did  not  keep.  Only  some  printers  errors  are  set  right ;  some 
new  ones  have  intruded :  the  changes  by  Goethe  himself  are 
but  few. 

At  this  time  came  the  pleasurable  news  that  Maximiliane 
von  Laroche  was  to  marry  the  merchant  Brentano  of  Frank- 
furt at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  (1774).  "  Her 
future  husband  seems  to  be  a  man  with  whom  it  is  possible  to 
live,"  Goethe  writes  in  the  cheeriest  mood  to  Betti  Jacobi; 
"  and  so  huzza !  another  added  to  the  number  of  worthy  beings 
who  are  anything  but  intellectual,  as  you  indeed  must  guess. 
For  between  ourselves,  inasmuch  as  it  is  on  this  earth  such  a 
very  critical  matter  with  acquaintanceships,  and  friendships, 
and  loves,  (since  often  when  you  think  you  have  it  by  the  four 
comers,  slap  comes  the  devil  and  tears  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
and  spills  it  all  out  As  it  has  lately  happened  with  myself, 
which  has  put  me  out  very  much).  And  so,  to  return  to  my 
text,  I  am  far  more  active  than  before  to  seek  out  where  any- 

less  may  lie  hidden ;  and 
>rts  of  unexpected  qualities 
lave  stood  on  the  verge  of 
nt !  On  any  falling-out  of 
11  be  immediately  written 
sy  and  strife  in  which  this 
not  foresee.  Nor  does  it 
tnind  what  an  incongruous 

*  Derjunge  Goethe,  I  383.— Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Boie,  January  8,  1774.     Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  3. — ^Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Helene  Elizabeth  Jacobi,  December  31,  1773.  Derjunge 
Goethe,  i.  403-4.     Mamagen^UxCL't  Mamass Betti  Jacobi. — ^Tr. 
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couple  were — through  the  matchmaking  talent  of  Dean  Dumeix 
— ^to  be  joined  as  husband  and  wife. 

The  Milanese,  Peter  Anton  Brentano,  was  a  widower — 
still  young,  indeed;  but  already  the  Neither  of  five  children. 
If  he  could,  as  Goedie  once  said,^  pinch  all  his  fiiendliness  tight 
between  his  sharp  nose  and  sharp  chin,  it  was  yet  impossible 
that  he  should  satisfy  the  heart  of  the  maiden  of  eighteen,  who 
loved  bright  cheerfulness  and  the  pleasures  of  friendly  living. 
He  indeed  was  in  the  best  circumstances,  and  intimate  with 
the  &milies  of  most  consequence ;  but  a  life  in  the  gloomy 
house,  where  you  wound  your  way  between  casks  of  herrings, 
and  piled -up  cheeses,  and  then  the  constant  preoccupation 
of  her  dry  husband  with  business, — surely  these  things  must 
soon  be  an  intolerable  weariness  to  the  young  wife. 

1  In  a  letter  to  Fran  von  La  Roche,  20th  November  1774.  Loeper^ 
p.  85.  A  portion  only  of  that  letter  is  reprinted  in  Dcrjungt  Goetke^  m, 
43.  44-— Tr. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

kf^ER THER — LAVATER — J ACOBI — GREAT   DESIGNS. 
THE   YEAR    I774. 

Very  odd  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  young  doctor 
(for  doctor  he  was  in  general  called,  and  he  spoke  of  himself 
by  that  title,  even  on  an  official  occasion)  when  he  went  in 
his  scarlet,  gold -lace  coat  to  pay  his  New  Year's  visit  of  the 
year  of  hope  1774  at  the  house  of  Brentano's  relative.  Mayor 
Reuss.  On  the  8th  of  January  he  went  to  supper  there ;  there 
was  excellent  eating,  and  a  great  deal  of  wine  drunk ;  he  sat 
until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "  between  Houris,"  and  they 
**  fed  each  other  with  spoons."  On  the  9th,  the  day  on  which 
Max  was  married  in  the  castle  chapel  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  he 
went  through  the  ice ;  over  this  mishap  he  makes  merry  in  a 
letter  written  later  in  the  day  to  Tante  and  Betti,  in  Diisseldorf.^ 
At  last,  on  Jan.  15th,  the  newly- married  couple,  with 
Mama  Sophie,  came  to  Frankfurt  And  Goethe  was  drawn  into 
the  topsy-turvy,  motley,  social  gaiety  which  ensued.  Merck, 
who  came  to  see  the  Laroche  in  Frankfurt,  felt  much  anger 
about  this  extraordinary  marriage.  "  You  should  have  seen 
Frau  von  La  Roche,"  he  writes  to  his  wife,  "  how  she  stood  the 
conversations  and  the  jokes  of  these  vulgar  business  people, 
endured  their  expensive  dinners,  entertained  their  heavy  selves. 
There  have  been  horrid  scenes,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
she  will  not  succumb  beneath  the  load  of  repentance.  Goethe 
is  already  an  intimate  family  friend,  he  plays  with  the  children 
and  accompanies  the  young  wife's  piano-pla3ring  with  his  violon- 
cello. Herr  Brentano,  though  pretty  jealous  for  an  Italian, 
loves  him,  and  thoroughly  desires  that  he  should  continue  to 
visit  the  house."     But  immediately  after  this  the  young  poet 

^  Derjunge  Goethe^  iii.  4. — Tr. 
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was  so  grossly  insulted  by  Brentano  that  he  never  crossed  that 
threshold  again.  On  the  other  hand  he  wrote  on  Jan.  21st 
inviting  dear  Mama  to  a  "  great  sight"  If  she  can  come,  she 
and  Brentano's  urchins  shall  be  fetched  to-morrow  immediately 
after  dinner  by  his  mother,  who  will  go  in  the  coach  for  them. 
To  her  surprise  that  he  does  not  come  to  the  house,  he  replies 
on  the  same  day : — "  If  you  knew  what  went  on  within  me 
before  I  resolved  to  shun  the  house  you  would  not  hope  to 
lure  me  back,  dear  Mama ;  I  have  in  those  terrible  moments 
suffered  for  all  my  time  to  be ;  I  am  calm,  and  leave  me  in 
my  calm  I  *  That  I  would  not  see  you  indoors,  what  all  the 
people  would  say,  etc ' — I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  the 
endurance  of  all  that  And  God  preserve  him  [Brentano]  from 
the  only  thing  which  would  make  me  cross  his  threshold"^ 
[cruel  treatment  of  his  young  wife]. 

The  "  great  sight "  was  a  pantomimic  dance  on  the  ice, 
performed  in  the  presence  of  many  ladies  at  the  Rodelheim 
meadows^  by  the  Nidda.  The  ladies  drove  a  good  distance  from 
the  town,  dien  alighted  and  went  along  beside  a  wall  across 
frozen  ground ;  then  followed  a  little  water-course  bordered  by 
willows,  and  suddenly  heard  music  and  exclamation.  Imme- 
diately ten  skaters  flew  across  and  gave  them  Mendly  hands  to 
help  them  over  the  dyke.  There  were  little  benches  and 
tables  spread  with  plenty  of  chocolate,  coffee,  wine,  and  eat- 
ables ;  ^ere  were  planks  on  the  ice  to  prevent  the  sitters'  feet 
from  getting  veiy  cold,  and  there  was  lively  music.  All  the 
skaters  were  in  short  fur  cloaks,  and  wore  cowled  caps.'  At 
this  time,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  Sophie  gave  the  young  poet 
some  of  her  Brief e  Rosaliens  to  look  through  for  her;  his 
praise  of  them  pleased  her,  and  she  profited  by  his  critical  re- 
marks ;  he  added  some  things  which  she  had  told  him  wfaOe 
driving  together,  but  which  she  had  omitted  from  the  Brief e. 
Har  von  Laroche  came  for  hb  wife.  Goethe  welcomed  the 
influential  husband  of  his  motherly  friend ;  but  not  in  Brentano's 
house,  which  he  never  entered  again.  On  the  last  day  of 
January  (1774)  the  two  left  for  Thalehrenbreitstein. 

^  See  Loeper,  pp.  25,  29,  for  these  letters. — ^Tr. 

s  From  lUsaUeHs  Brkfe^  ii.  No.  77»  quoted  in  Loeper^  p.  26.  It  was 
on  this  ooctson  that  the  incident  of  borrowing  his  mother's  doak  to  skate 
in  occurred.  See  Dichtmig  und  WtihrheU^  xvi.  BmcH^  at  the  dose  of  the 
section  beginning :— **  Glikkliche  Kinder  und  Jiin^ge.^^'1%. 
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In  the  period  of  calm  thus  ushered  in  the  misfortune  of 
the  young  wife,  who  might  have  made  life  so  sweet  to  him, 
pressed  on  his  mind  in  all  its  dreadfulness,  and  impelled 
him  to  the  composition  of  Werthtr,  He  set  to  work  on  the 
ist  of  February  (1774),  the  very  day  after  the  departure  of 
the  Laroches.  In  the  first  part  of  Werther  he  moulded  into 
vivid  realisation  ( Vergegenwdrtigung)  and  artistic  form  his  own 
Wetzlar  love ;  in  the  second  he  allowed  his  imagination  free 
play  with  the  incidents  of  the  story  of  poor  Jerusalem.  He 
shut  himself  as  far  as  possible  from  external  intercourse,  that 
he  might  rapidly  bring  to  completeness  the  poem  that  had 
so  long  been  growing  in  his  mind  The  young  wife  he  only 
met  at  a  third  place, — Dumeix's  house  generally.  "Goethe 
will  not  go  to  Switzerland,"  writes  Merck  gloomily  to  his  wife 
on  February  14(1774).  "  The  great  success  of  his  drama  has 
turned  his  head  a  little.  He  is  shut  up  from  all  his  friends, 
and  only  exists  in  the  writings  which  he  is  preparing  for  the 
public  He  must  have  success  in  all  he  undertakes,  and  I 
foresee  that  a  novel  which  is  to  appear  at  Easter  will  be  as  well 
received  as  his  drama  has  been.  Besides,  he  has  to  console 
the  young  Frau  Brentano  for  the  smell  of  the  oil  and  of  cheese, 
and  the  behaviour  of  her  husband."  Goethe  had  neither  con- 
fided to  Merck  exacter  information  about  Werther^  nor  told 
him  of  Brentano's  base  insult  In  writing  to  Diisseldor^  too, 
he  gives  no  hint  of  the  latter,  rather  he  describes  Brentano  as 
a  worthy  man  of  open,  frank,  strong  character,  keenness  of 
understanding,  and  excellent  business  acquirement^  To  the 
young  unhappy  wife  he  confided  that  he  was  writing  a  novel 
with  Jerusalem's  fate  as  a  basis.  As  he  writes  to  Mama  Sophie, 
returning  two  Briefe  RosalUnSy  with  criticisms  on  the  better 
disposal  and  connection  of  parts,  he  observes  that  after  her 
departure  (in  June  1774,  he  tells  her  the  next  day  after)  he 
began  the  novel;  that  he  had  not  before  planned  to  make 
a  single  whole  out  of  the  subject'    Writing  on  the  13  th  of 

1  Goethe  to  Helene  Elirabeth  Jacobi  [February  8Ui  or  9th? — Trans, 
{Three  weeks  and  a  hat/ from  the  15M  of  Jamuaj  1774)].  Der  junge 
Goethe^  iii.  5,  6. — ^Tr. 

'  Letter  not  in  Der  junge  Goethe.  See  Loeper^  p.  3$  :— •*  Das  liebc 
Weibgen  bat  Ihnen  was  von  einer  Arbeit  geschrieben  die  ich  angefangen 
babe  seit  Sie  weg  sind,  wirklich  ange&z^en— denn  ich  batte  nie  die  Idee 
ans  dem  Sujet  ein  einzelnes  Ganze  zu  machen."  See  also  Loeper,  p.  42, 
"  als  Sie  weg  waxen  den  andem  TV-"— Tr. 
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February  to  the  friend  most  nearly  concerned,  to  Kestner,  he 
gives  a  dark  hint  of  the  task  he  is  engaged  at^  On  the  1 2th 
he  had  sent  to  Burger  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  GoiM. 
Bulger's  Mend,  the  Liibeck  Secretary  of  Council  Tesdorp^  of 
the  same  age  as  Goethe,  had,  when  going  to  Wetzlar,  called 
on  Goethe  in  Frankfurt,  had  been  his  companion  on  the  ice. 
''My  heart  is  lost  to  that  beautiful  soul,''  writes  Goethe  to 
Burger.  What  Tesdorpf  had  told  him  of  Burger  impels  him 
to  break  through  the  ''  paper  wall  of  partition  between  them." 
'^  Our  voices  have  often  met,  and  our  hearts  too,"  he  writes. 
''Is  not  life  short  and  barren  enough?  shall  they  not  take 
hand  whose  ways  lie  together?"  He  desires  that  henceforth 
they  lay  their  work  before  each  other ;  that  gives  courage.'  In 
this  period,  from  which  a  large  number  of  letters  have  been 
preserved,  the  first  part  of  Werther  was  completed.  And  to 
this  period  probably  belongs  the  story  in  Dichtung  und  Wdhr- 
hdt}  how  one  evening  before  going  to  rest  he  laid  a  well- 
sharpened  dagger  by  Ids  bed,  and  tried,  while  the  light  was  3ret 
unextinguished,  whether  he  could  plunge  it  into  his  breast 

Werther  was  at  latest  completed  by  the  beginning  of  March 
1774.  Immediately  he  wrote  to  Lotte  that  she  had  been  this 
whole  time  of  silence  more  with  him  than  perhaps  ever,  and 
he  will  have  //  printed  for  her  as  soon  as  possible.^  But 
he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  so  easily  for  all  that  Lenz 
had  meanwhile,  without  the  poet's  knowledge,  had  the  &ice 
on  Iceland  printed  at  KehL^  Goethe  sends  a  copy  on  the 
6th  of  March  (1774)  to  some  Leipzig  friend,  probably  KrebeL 
GSt%^  he  writes,  shall  as  his  trial  piece  remain  unaltered  "If 
I  ever  again  write  a  German  drama,  which  I  think  very  doubt- 
ful, all  true  souls  may  then  see  how  feu:  I  am  improved.  On 
the  whole,  I  am  very  busy,  not  to  say  diligent ;  keep  up  my 
advocate  work,  and  yet  put  together  many  a  bit  of  work  of 

1  Derjunge  Goethe^  iiL  9 : — **  How  often  I  am  with  you,  that  is  in  the 
ptit,  yon  will,  perhaps,  soon  receive  a  docoment  to  witness."  (Marth  is 
gnened  at  as  the  date  of  this  letter  in  ZVr/Mit^GiM^tl^  In  the  fint  lines  of 
it  Goethe  remonstrates  with  Kestner  for  his  tardiness  in  writing.  **  Only 
to  get  on  the  13th  of  Febroary  a  reply  to  a  letter  written  on  Chrisdnas 
Day."  Probably,  therefore,  this  letter  is  written  on  or  very  soon  after  the 
13th.— Ta.) 

s  Goethe  to  Biliger,  Feb.  la,  1774.    Dirjmmgt  Gottke,  iit  8.— Ta. 

•  xiii  Bach. — ^Xi.  *  Derjunge  Goethe^  iii.  1 1. — Ijl 

*  See  ^  Godki-Jahfhtch  for  1881,  p.  381.— Ta. 
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good  intelligence  and  feeling.  Just  now  I  have  nothing  ready 
for  printing.  ...  If  you  see  Lessing,  tell  him  that  I  had 
reckoned  on  him,  and  I  am  accustomed  not  to  make  mistakes 
as  to  my  people."  ^  He  did  not  guess  how  extremely  ill-dis- 
posed Lessing  was  towards  him,  notwithstanding  his  genius. 

In  Werther,  the  second  splendid  revelation  of  his  intellect 
and  soul,  Goethe  had  once  for  all  unburdened  himself  of  his 
whole  gloomy  life-weariness.  But  precisely  at  this  time  young 
Frau  Brentano  excited  a  passion  in  him  which  he  earnestly  , 

combated,  avoiding  all   places  where   he   might   meet   her.  & 

**  Your  dear  ones  I  have  not  seen  for  some  time  back;  I  had 
my  heart  spoiled.  No,  dear  Mama,  you  have  my  hand  on  it, 
I  will  be  good."*  What  strength  of  self-conquest  speaks  in 
those  words  I 

Drawing  was  practised  now  with  the  greatest  zeal,  nor  did 
there  lack  times  of  overflowing  spirits,  composition-impelling. 
Then  were  written  the  Prolog  to  Bahrdt's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  a  farce  on  the  Jacobis.  Hopfiier  writes  on 
the  23d  of  April  (1774)  to  Professor  Raspe  in  Cassel : — "The 
last  time  I  stopped  with  the  man  in  Frankfurt  (for  you  must 
know  that  he  is  my  friend),  he  read  aloud  to  me  an  excellent 
thing  he  has  begun.  Das  Unglikk  der  Jacobis,  When  finished, 
you  too  shall  have  it.  The  two  Jacobis  are  soundly  chastised 
in  it.  Would  you  get  me  some  nice  plaster  casts  of  antiques 
for  Goethe."     Some  lyrical  poems,  too,  fall  to  this  spring  of 

1774. 

About  this  time  the  much  maligned  Spinoza  was  beginning 
to  sway  the  young  poet  by  an  extraordinary  attraction  and  in- 
fluence. His  teaching:  God  Himself  cannot  change  His  laws. 
His  creatures  cannot  deviate  from  the  laws  of  their  being ;  the 
primary  virtue  is  to  maintain  oneself  in  one's  Being ;  the  dis- 
tinctions of  good  from  bad  are  only  arbitrary  ordinances ;  the 
philosophers  have  taken  the  impress  of  their  conceptions  for 
the  thing  itself — ^all  this  harmonised  with  Goethe's  temper, 
who  felt  impelled  to  the  freest  development  of  Nature  working 

iate 

for 

air; 
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in  him  so  mightilj.  The  boundless,  illuminating  Disinterested- 
ness of  Spinoza's  Ethia  was  accordant  with  his  way  of  acting 
only  as  nature  prompted.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
first  led  to  Spinoza  at  this  time  (it  came  about  through  the 
hateful  execration  of  the  great  philosopher  by  the  Lutheran 
preacher,  Coler),  at  any  rate  it  was  at  this  time  that  what  he 
read  himself  out  of  Spinoza  worked  a  great  calm  in  the  restless 
soul  yearning  after  a  higher  consolation. 

So  equipped,  he  could  withstand  with  confidence  all  at- 
tempts to  convert  him.  His  pious  friend,  Fraulein  Kletten- 
berg,  did  not  plague  him  with  anxious  cares  for  his  salvation, 
for  she  believed  that  the  Saviour  would  reveal  Himself  to  her 
young  friend  as  the  One  crucified  for  his  sins,  as,  eighteen 
years  ago.  He  had  revealed  Himself  to  her.  But  his  Swiss 
j  friends  were  more  urgent,  and  most  of  all  the  confidential 

friend  and  colleague  of  lavater,  Pfenninger.     When  Pfennin- 
\  ger  would  by  proofs  convince  Goethe  of  the  truth  of  revela- 

I  tion,  Goethe  answers : — **  All  which  seems  opposition  between 

J  us  is  only  a  strife  of  words  which  comes  of  my  perceiving 

\  things  in  other  combination,  expressing  their  relativity  after 

i  other  fashion,  naming  them  by  other  names;"  the  only  evi- 

dences which  he  values,  loves,  ay  adores,  are  those  which  bring 
it  home  to  him  how  thousands— or  one — ^before  him  have  felt 
what  now  is  to  him  bracing  and  strength.  And  so  to  him  the 
word  of  men  is  the  Word  of  God,  let  who  will  have  collected 
it  and  enrolled  it  as  a  canon.  ^  And  with  fervent  soul  I  fall 
on  my  brother's  neck — Moses!  Prophet!  Evangelist!  Apostle! 
Spinoza  or  Machiavelli !  yet  can  find  it  in  me  too  to  say  to 
each : — Dear  friend,  it  is  nevertheless  with  thee  as  with  me  I 
in  the  single  and  particular  thou  dost  fed  powerfully  and 
gloriously,  as  little  into  thy  head  as  into  mine  goes  the  stu-  • 
pendous  All."* 

Lavater's  studies  in  physiognomy  were  very  interesting  to 
,  Goethe,  so  long  in  the  habit  of  drawing  portraits  and  outlining 

silhouettes.  And  now  had  come  the  bookseller  Steiner,  bring- 
ing firom  Lavater,  his  brother-in-law,  greeting  and  message  for 
Goethe.  Goethe  had  once  sent  to  Lavater  thirteen  silhouettes, 
among  them  one  of  Herder ;  and  Lavater  had  portrait-sketches 
by  Goethe  too  in  his  possession,  before  Herder  directed  him 

1  Goethe  to  Lavater  and  Pfenniiiger,  April  a6,  1774.  *  Dtr  jum^ 
GodMe,  iil  13-15.— Ta, 
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to  Goethe  as  a  draughtsman  from  whom  to   collect      As 
draughtsman  Goethe   is  more  the  man,  the  painter  Fiissli 
more  the  poet     Now  Goethe  sends  a  sketch  of  the  profile  of 
one  who  has  been  a  pilot,  who  has  endured  much  in  slavery 
at  Tunis,  and  who  wanders  about  endeavouring  to  rouse  com- 
passion.    He  promises  too  to  send  a  manuscript,  the  printing  * 
of  which  is  to  wait  a  while ;  it  is  the  history  of  a  dear  young 
fellow  to  whose  actual  afflictions  the  writer  has  lent  his  own 
emotions,  and  thus  it  makes  a  strange  whole.     *'  I  am  not 
slack,"  he  says  at  the  close,  in  vivid  certainty  that  he  is  con-  , 
formmg  to  his  nature ;  "  so  long  as  I  am  on  the  earth  do  I                 £" 
conquer  at  least  my  pace  of  ground  a  day."i                                            * 

While  the  fame  of  the  writer  of  Gotz  rose  ever  higher —  ' 

the  piece  was  performed  in  Berlin  on  April  14  and  the  fivt 
nights  following  amid  great  applause — his  Frankfurt  life  was  ^ 

very  happy.  Now  sprang  up  many  fresh  songs  and  isolated 
Spruchgedichte,  Intercourse  with  Merck  had,  for  the  time, 
almost  completely  ceased.  For  the  death  of  the  Landgrafin 
on  the  29th  of  March  1774  had  been  a  great  shock  to  Merck; 
his  appointment  as  Councillor  of  War  had  imposed  new  work  , 

upon  him,  and  a  little  later  he  went  to  Switzerland  to  bring  *; 

home  his  family.     But  new  members  were  added  to  Goethe's  I 

little  band  of  finends.    The  most  important  was  Klinger.  j 

When  Klinger  came  back  from  Giessen  he  had  failed  to 
obtain  the  appointment  as  actuary  he  had  hoped  for.  Then 
he  gave   himself  altogether  to  poetry,  disregarding  his  in-  I 

comeless  condition.    The  work  of  Klinger  stands  forth  in  sharp  1 

definite  forms,  is  not  sustained  by  intense  energy  of  moulding 
imagination,  or  by  profundity  of  souL  But  a  like  impulse 
towards  freedom,  towards  the  overthrow  of  conventional 
boundaries,  imbibed  too  by  Klinger  from  the  same  source — 
from  Rousseau — ^a  like  instinct  to  give  this  impulse  voice  in 
dramatic  form,  and,  moreover,  a  serious,  noble,  self-reliant  ^ 

way  of  thinking,  united  him  with  Goethe.  The  Doctor  of 
Klinger's  play  Das  Leidmde  Wdb  represents  Goethe.  There 
it  is  said  of  him — "  The  first  of  men,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  seen  ^ 

men.  The  only  one  with  whom  I  can  exist  He  carries 
affairs  in  his  bosom.  Posterity  will  wonder  that  ever  such  a 
man  was." 

^  Goethe  to  Lavater  and  Pfenninger,  April  26,  1774,  the  letter  already 
referred  to  above. — Tr. 
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Beside  Klinger  we  name  Philipp  Christoph  Eayser,  bom 
March  lo,  1755,  son  of  the  Organist  of  the  Church  of  Grey 
Friars.  After  having  pursued  wider  and  higher  culture 
under  Soiige  in  Lobenstein  for  a  year,  he  had  returned  in  1770 
to  be  a  teacher  of  music  in  Frankftirt  He  was  a  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  Klinger.  Lavater  ascribes  to  him — <*  Purity 
and  stress  of  deep  emotion,  with  the  least  affectation.''  He 
was  inspired  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  Goethe,  imitat- 
ing him  in  everything— even  in  handwriting. 

Crespel  was  again  an  extremely  active  member  of  the  circle 
which  th]X)ughout  the  summer  assembled  every  Friday  for  little 
excursions  and  picnics.  We  know  from  Goethe's  narrative,^ 
how  the  Mariage-spiel  which  Crespel  introduced,  decreed  that 
the  same  young  lady  fell  to  Goethe  several  times  running,  at 
whose  wis^  he  wrote  Clavigp  in  a  week.  The  maiden,  Anna 
Sybilla,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  merchant  Miinch,  was 
only  on  the  verge  of  her  seventeenth  year;  last  winter  her 
elder  sister,  Susanna  Magdalena,  had  won  Goethe  at  dice,  and  he 
had  named  her  "  little  wife"  ( Weibchen)}  The  day  on  which 
he  frilfiUed  his  promise  by  reading  the  completed  Clavigo 
aloud  was  the  Friday  before  Pentecost,  the  20th  of  May  1774. 

Though  Clavigo  cannot  rank  with  Gotz  and  Werther^  yet  in 
it  the  poet  had  done  quite  unexpectedly  what  he  had  long 
intended,  he  had  given  a  proof  of  his  power  working  within 
the  traditional  contracted  form  of  the  drama  to  touch  and 
rouse  the  spirit  And  however  much  he  borrowed  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Beaumarchais,  on  which  his  play  is  founded,  he  had 
moulded  the  matter  by  his  art  to  vivid  effect,  and  in  the 
character  of  one  creation  quite  his  own — Carlos — ^had  given 
an  imperishable  masterpiece.  The  charming  relation  to  the 
maiden  who  was  his  consort  on  all  their  days  of  pleasure- 
taking  soon  became  well-known,  and  was  very  welcome  to  his 
i  parents.     For  some  time,  too,  he  himself  seems  to  have  been 

anything  but  averse  to  the  thought  of  leading  the  dear  maiden 
a  wife  to  the  great  parental  house.  A  weight  of  anxiety  had 
been  lifted  from  him  when,  shortly  before  the  Clavigo  episode, 
word  came  that  Lotte  had  been  safe  delivered  of  a  boy.' 
Mama  Sophie  came  to  Frankfurt  on  a  three  weeks'  visit,  which 
began  about  the  middle  of  May ;  he  saw  her  frequently  ix  his 

1  DiihiuHgund  WakrhtU,  xv.  Buch.— Tr.       «  See  pi^c  165.— Ta. 
s  Goethe  to  Kestner  [May  1774J.    Dtrjungt  GoeUu^  iiL  16-17. — ^Ta. 
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own  home,  where,  on  the  sofa  which  was  kept  ready  for  her, 
she  had  him  read  aloud  and  talk  to  her ;  and  he  met  her,  too, 
at  the  houses  of  common  friends,  especially  at  Dumeix's  house; 
in  the  dean's  fine  garden  he  found  much  pleasure  in  sowing, 
and  tying,  and  hoeing,  and  other  garden  tasks.  Brentano's 
house  and  young  wife  he  avoided  still  as  before. 

On  the  2Sth  of  May  1774  he  was  delighted  to  get  a  long 
letter  from  friend  Schonbom  in  Algeria.  One  item  in  this 
letter — that  Klopstock  was  going  to  ask  Goethe  for  some  of  his 
works  through  Boie,  caused  Goethe  to  communicate  immedi- 
ately direct  with  the  famed  poet.  "  Should  I,"  he  wrote,  "  not 
address  him  while  still  living,  whose  grave,  if  dead,  I  would 
visit  as  a  pilgrim."  He  sent  to  Klopstock  the  farce  Das 
Ungliickder  Jacobis^  which  was  not  to  be  printed,  so  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  back.  And  so  soon  as  some  things 
now  lying  ready  are  printed,  he  will  either  send  them  to 
Klopstock,  or  let  him  know  of  them  at  least,^ 

In  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th  of  May  Goethe 
gave  manful  assistance  in  putting  out  a  fire  in  the  Jews' 
quarter ;  here  he  grew  strengthened  in  his  conviction  that  the 
so-called  "  common  '*  people  are  the  best  human  beings.*  On 
the  30th  of  May  he  was  at  the  golden  wedding  of  the  Schweit- 
zer-Allesinas ;  he  danced  in  the  31st,  the  birthday  of  Max- 
imiliane  Brentano,  to  whom  he  only  gave  an  arm  once  for  a 
few  moments.* 

On  the  I  St  of  June  Goethe  writes  to  his  friend  in  Algeria 
an  account  of  all  his  latest  compositions ;  besides  he  has  in- 
vented some  plans  for  great  dramas,  i>.  found  the  interesting 
detaib  for  them  in  Nature  and  in  his  own  heart.  His  Casar 
seems,  too,  to  be  forming,  yet  this  will  not  please  Schonbom* 
[because  not  treated  as  the  mood  of  the  "  Freedom  "  advocates 
would  have  it}  In  an  addition  to  the  letter  on  June  8,  Goethe 
speaks  with  great  enthusiasm  of  Herder's  Aelteste  Urkunde  dis 
MenschengeschlechtSy  and  writing  further  on  the  loth,  sajrs 
that  Klopstock's  GeUhrtenrepublik  has  infused  new  life  into 
his  veins.     In  it  "  the  holy  wells  of  creative  feeling  flow  pure 

^  Goethe  to  Klopstock,  28th  May  1774.  Der  Jungs  Godhe^  iu.  2a 
— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Schonbom,  June  i ,  1 774.    Der  Jungs  Godht^  iii.  2 1 . — Tr. 

^  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  b^inning  of  June  1774.  Loeper^  p. 
41.— Tr.  *  Derjungt  Qfetht^  UL  22.— Tr. 
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from  the  throne  of  Nature."  In  neither  work  did  Goethe 
make  a  stumblingblock  (as  many  did)  of  the  external  form, 
but  filled  himself  with  the  spirit  He  had  given  the  first  part 
of  Werther  to  Mama  Sophie  to  read,  and  she,  intent,  as  mostly 
women  are,  on  moral  effect,  thought  this  glowing  presentation 
of  passion  dangerous.  "  I  have  kissed  your  letter  and  pressed 
it  to  my  heart,"  he  replies.  *'  They  are  my  own  inmost  feelings. 
Yes,  dear  Mama,  it  is  true :  fire  that  gives  light  and  warmth 
you  call  a  blessmg  from  God ;  that  which  consumes  you  call 
a  curse.  Blessing  then  and  curse  I  Have  I  indeed  greater 
obligation  to  serve  you  than  Nature  considered  it  had  to  serve 
me  ?  Am  I  not  lighted,  am  I  not  warmed,  and  consumed ! 
Call  me  wicked  but  love  me." 

"  Un  livre  croyez  moi  fiest  pas  fort  dangereux.  The  good 
and  the  bad  rustle  by  the  ears  which  listen  not  And  b  not 
the  Bad  good  and  is  not  the  Good  bad?  Do  I  hate  Wieland? 
do  I  love  him  ?  It  is  in  truth  all  one  and  the  same ;  he  interests 
me."^ 

When  soon  after  she  asked  for  the  second  part  of  the 
novel  he  informed  her  that  he  had  had  to  send  it  in  haste  to 
be  printed,  nor  had  he  thought  her  in  a  position  to  follow  his 
emotion,  imagination,  humours.'  The  bookseller  Weygand 
had  called  immediately  after  the  Easter  Fair  to  ask  whether 
he  had  nothing  original  to  be  published ;  this  he  regarded  as 
an  intimation  firom  Desdny  to  keep  back  his  Werther  no  longer ; 
but  first  Clavigo  should  go.  Clavigo  was  the  first  work  to 
which  he  put  his  name;  he  did  not  intend  to  put  it  to 
Werther,  So  soon  as  the  i6th  of  June  he  writes  to  Lotte, 
who  had  sent  him  greeting  through  a  friend  going  to  the 
baths : — ^*^  I  will  send  you  as  soon  as  possible  a  fiiend  who  is 
very  like  myself  and  I  hope  you  will  give  him  a  good  recep- 
tion ;  his  name  is  Werther,  and  is  and*  was — but  that  he  may 
himself  declare  to  you."* 

Lavater  had  already  aimounced  that  he  was  coming  soon,  to 
Goethe's  delight  And  Merck  and  his  family  had  come  back ; 
Goethe  did  not  guess  in  what  mood  i  The  poor  husband  had 
discovered  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  wife,  but  had  softened  to 

^  Goethe  to  Fran  von  La  Roche,  June  1774.     Loeper,  p.  44. — Tbu 

*  Goethe  to  Fran  von  La  Roche,  middle  of  June  1774.  Loeper^  pp. 
46-7.— Tr. 

*  Derjunge  Goethif  iii.  27  {foot), — Tn, 
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receive  the  fallen  one  back  to  his  home.  Moreover  since  the 
death  of  the  Landgrdfin  his  place  had  become  extremely  un- 
pleasant, through  the  now  complete  power  of  the  President 
von  Moser  his  enemy.  Merck  seriously  thought  of  trying  to 
get  an  appointment  in  Berlin  through  Nicolai's  help. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  continued  to  avoid  the  unhappy  Max 
Brentano ;  she  felt  it  bitterly.  "  Believe  me,"  he  replied  to 
her  mother,  **  the  sacrifice  I  make  for  your  Max's  sake  in  see- 
ing her  no  more  is  worth  more  than  the  assiduity  of  the  most 
ardent  lover,  in  that  it  is  really  assiduity.  I  will  not  reckon 
up  what  it  has  cost  me ;  for  it  is  a  capital  which  will  yield  in- 
terest to  both  of  us."^  And  the  good  Tante  Fahlmer  in  whom 
he  had  such  great  confidence,  now  a  considerable  time  back 
from  Diisseldorf,  he  avoided  in  consequence  of  a  report  heard 
from  Mama  Sophie.  During  Frau  von  Laroche's  stay  in 
Frankfurt  she  had  not  visited  this  lady,  whom  Jacobi  calls 
"dear,  loving,  melancholy"  (liebe^  liebevolle^  schwertnilthige). 
The  poet  remained  in  the  closest  communion  with  Fraulein 
Klettenberg,  whose  portrait  he  drew  for  Lavater.  "  She  will 
be  more  to  thee  than  I,"  he  had  ^v^itten,  "  though  she  is  as 
much  to  me  as  to  thee ;  yet  am  I  ever  in  my  zealous  unbelief  the 
Me!  and,  as  I  am,  thy  Brother. "^  Fraulein  Klettenberg  had 
said  to  Lavater  (whose  faith  did  not  seem  to  her  the  right 
faith,  of  inward  experience)  that  she  hoped  Goethe  too  would 
yet  feel  that  God  was  in  Christ.  "He  walks  with  Lavater 
and  with  Goethe ;  I  know  Him  by  His  gait ;  yet  are  their  eyes 
holden  that  they  do  not  know  Him."^ 

On  the  23d  of  June  1774  Lavater  accompanied  by 
Schmoll,  his  draughtsman  of  physiognomy,  entered  the 
Goethes'  house,  heartily  welcomed  by  the  family.  His  ex- 
terior was  repellent ;  a  flat  chest  which  gave  something  crane- 
like  to  the  bearing  of  the  long  lank  man ;  a  large  nose ;  a 
sharp  chin;  a  brow  bulging  above,  rather  re-entrant  below, 
valleyed  just  over  the  nose,  pushing  forward  above  the  eyes ; 
a  sweetly  smiling  mouth ;  rolling  eyes  cast  upwards ;  such  is 
the  catalogue.  But  all  this  was  of  no  account  before  that 
irresistible  personality.  Even  Merck  acknowledged  that  few 
had  made  such  an  edifying  impression  on  him  as  this  extra- 

1  Goethe  to  Fran  von  La  Roche,  June  16,  1774.    Loeper^  p.  50. — Tr. 

2  Goethe  to  Lavater,  20th  May  1774.    Der  junge  Goethe,  iii.  19. — Tr. 
'  Der  junge  Godhe,  iii.  18. — Tr. 
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ordinarily  good  man.  Lavater  himself  describes  his  first 
meeting  widi  Goethe — "Are  you  he?  I  am  he  1  Unspeak- 
ably sweet  indescribable  entrance  of  Reality — ^very  like,  and 
unlike  Expectation.  All  was  mind  and  truth  that  Goethe 
spoke  with  me.  In  a  pretty  large  social  gathering  said  Goethe 
once  to  me : — '  So  soon  as  one  is  in  company,  one  takes  the 
key  from  the  heart  and  pockets  it ;  those  who  leave  it  in  the 
door  are  dolts.'  Much  did  he  read  aloud  to  me  from  his 
papers,  and  read — read !  you  would  have  sworn  he  was  speak- 
ing these  very  things  for  the  first  time  in  the  fire  with  me. 
His  work — oh  scenes  full  of  truth— of  the  truest  human 
nature  I  indescribable  naruetk  and  truth."  Goethe  conducted 
Lavater  to  Fraulein  Klettenberg.  Her  clear  understanding, 
her  fineness  of  feeling,  her  deep  piety  and  Christianity  were 
strong  to  attach  Lavater  to  her.  The  difference  between  the 
conceptions  of  Christ  formed  by  these  two  believers  was  to 
the  young  poet  the  more  striking  because  each  of  them 
talked  the  subject  over  with  him  in  private.  Lavater  called 
Fraulein  Klettenberg  the  *'  Sabbath  of  his  journey ;"  compared 
to  her  he  was  himsdf  but  '^  a  chatterer,  a  hypocrite,  an  abomi- 
nation.'' He  had  much  to  tell  of  Goethe's  sister,  and  of  Lenz, 
both  of  whom  he  had  lately  seen. 

In  so  many  quarters  was  this  man  of  God's  presence  in 
request — ^by  crowds  he  was  almost  revered  as  a  saint — that 
Goethe  was  unable  to  secure  the  full  intercourse  he  desired. 
And  so  he  was  impelled  to  accompany  hb  inestimable  new 
friend  joiuneying — after  a  stay  of  five  days  in  Frankfurt — to 
Ems  in  a  special  carriage.  Such  an  intimacy-fostering  mode 
of  travel  Lavater  loved.  During  the  two  days'  drive  with 
Lavater  and  SchmoU  Goethe  could  fi-eely  utter  all  his  heart 
Lavater  himself  tells  us: — "On  the  weightiest  matters  of 
Christianity  and  literature  they  talked  and  laid  hold  on  one 
another  {saistrten  dnander),  Goethe  read  and  recited  a  great 
deal  firom  his  own  poems ;  the  thing  recited  and  the  recitation 
— Drama,  Epopoe,  and  Doggerel  all  bore  but  one  stamp, 
breathed  but  one  spirit"  They  thoroughly  discussed  the  con- 
templated work  on  physiognomy,  in  which  Goethe  was  to  take 
active  interest.  When  the  young  poet  was  at  times  carried 
away  by  his  careless  reckless  humour  Lavater  could  bring 
him  to  order  without  difficulty  with  a  kindly  ^^Bisch  guetT' 
After  their  seven  days'  companionship  (June  23-29,  1774) 
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Goethe  pronounced  thus: — "When  in  his  element  he  is  un- 
wearied, active,  efficient,  decided ;  and  a  soul  filled  with  the 
most  glorious  love  and  innocence.  I  have  never  held  him  a 
visionary,  and  he  has  yet  less  imaginative  power  than  I  sup- 
posed. But  because  his  feelings  imprint  on  his  soul  the 
truest  relations  of  things  in  nature — relations  so  generally  un- 
recognised— and  accordingly  he  flings  away  every  terminology, 
speaks  and  acts  out  of  a  full  heart,  and  seems  to  transport 
his  hearers  to  a  strange  world  while  but  leading  them  to  un- 
familiar comers  of  their  hearts,  he  cannot  escape  being  called 
a  visionary."  ^ 

Next  day,  returning  to  Frankfurt,  Goethe  brought  Erwin 
und  Elmire  almost  to  a  conclusion  as  he  sat  in  the  carriage. 
Soon  after  his  return  another  guest  of  note  came  to  Frankfurt 
— Basedow,  now  fifty  years  of  age,  a  disciple  of  Rousseau 
as  to  educational  reform.  He  had  already  given  to  the  world 
a  completely  new  Orbis  Pictus,  his  Elementarwerk^  in  four 
volumes,  and  was  very  shortly  to  open  the  Philanthropinum  at 
Dessau,  of  which  he  made  such  pompous  announcement 
Basedow's  Vertnachtniss  fur  die  Gewissen  oder  Lehrbuch  da- 
Religion^  which  demands  a  cultus  based  on  natural  religion, 
was  dedicated  to  Lavater,  who  held  the  author  to  be  an 
"honest  weak  hero."  It  was  said  then  that  Lavater  had 
invited  him  to  a  conference  at  Goethe's  house,  at  which 
Herder  too  should  be  present.  He  was  collecting  for  his 
Philanthropinum  and  for  his  EUmentarwerk^  and  had  just 
come  firom  Weimar.  Of  course  the  famous  reformer  visited 
the  famous  author  of  C^tz  and  friend  of  Lavater.  Intercourse 
with  Basedow  was  made  uneasy  by  his  whimsical  pedantry, 
his  regardless  headlong  ways,  his  hard  tone  of  mind,  his  rude- 
ness ;  yet  a  certain  good  humour  never  left  him,  of  which 
Goethe  knew  how  to  take  advantage  to  punish  him  for  his 
naughty  behaviour.  On  the  12th  of  July  Basedow  arrived  in 
Ems;  Lavater  had  been  prepared  for  this  by  Goethe.  To 
neither  Basedow  nor  Lavater  did  Goethe  confide  his  own 
intention  of  coming  for  some  time  to  Ems.  On  the  15th  of 
July  he  procured  that  the  case  in  which  he  was  engaged  should 

^  Goethe  to  Schonbom,  July  4,  1774.    Derjunge  Goethe^  iii.  25. — Tr. 

*  EUmmtarwerk^  an  Vorrath  da-  besten  Kenntnisse  turn  Ltmen^  Lek- 
ren,  Wiederholm  und  Nachdmhrn^Book  0/  Rudiments,  a  Treasury  of  thi 
bfst  knowledge  for  Learnings  Teaching,  Repeating  and  Digesting, — ^Tr. 
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be  adjourned  over  four  weeks,  because  he  would  visit  the 
baths.  His  purpose  included  not  only  the  benefit  of  the 
baths  and  free  companion-life  with  the  two  reformers,  but  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  before  Jacobi  at  Diisseldorf 
For  his;  heart  now  began  to  tell  hun  that  he  should  really 
find  in  Jacobi  the  bosom  fiiend  so  long  promised  by  Betti  and 
by  Tante  Fahlmer.  With  boundless  delight  was  he  received 
by  Basedow  and  Lavater  on  the  evening  of  the  15  th.  The 
cheery  unconstrained  living  of  the  three  in  Ems,  every  one 
trying  to  convert  the  others,  has  been  vividly  recorded  by 
G<>etibe.^  The  beautiful  mornings  and  evenings  were  passed  in 
fresh  enjo3anent ;  there  was  immoderate  dancing,  and  all  sorts 
of  jests  such  as  life  at  the  baths  £aivours  were  practised. 
Lavater,  who  had  already  paid  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  Frau 
von  Stein  in  Nassau,  mother  of  the  great  statesman  of  Prussia's 
time  of  need,  went  once  to  see  her  accompanied  by  his  two 
friends.  They  found  a  large  company ;  one  of  those  present, 
to  Goethe's  pleasure,  was  Mama  Soplue,  who  had  been  a  guest 
there  for  a  considerable  time  How  Basedow's  rude  babble 
about  the  Trinity  displaced  the  mirth,  how  Goethe  on  their 
drive  back  inflicted  merry  punishment  is  known  to  the  reader 
of  JDichtung  und  Wahrheit  Though  the  young  poet  probably 
did  not  meet  in  Nassau  the  eldest  daughter,  Johanna  Luise, 
now  married  to  Count  Werther  of  Neuenheiligen  in  Thuringen, 
and  just  returning  from  her  wedding-trip  in  France  and  Spain, 
he  did  meet  in  Ems  a  fellow-townsman,  the  painter  Kraus,  who 
had  for  a  considerable  time  taught  the  young  Countess  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  who  had  just  been  invited  by  her  to 
visit  Thiiringen.  Kraus*  pictures  of  scenes  on  the  Lahn  gave 
Goethe  much  pleasure.  On  the  17th  of  July  (1774)  the  little 
drama  Des  KunsUers  ErdewaUen  was  written  at  Ems;  it 
shows  the  artist  of  genius  compelled  by  need  of  subsistence  to 
wretched  work  for  hire.'  Next  day  Lavater,  Basedow,  Schmoll 
and  Goethe  went  with  a  large  party  down  the  Lahn  to  Lahneck, 
and  thence  to  Coblenz.  Memorials  of  this  wonderfully  de- 
lightful trip  are  Lavater's  diary,  Goethe's  noble  ballad  Geistts- 
grussf  which  strikes  a  quite  original  note,  and  the  humorous 

^  Diekimtgund  Wahrkat^  xir.  Bach.— Tr. 
«  Ditrjungi  Gpakt,  iii.  198.— Tr. 

i  «Hoch  auf  dem  alten  Thome  stehu"     Dirjungi  Goethe^  iU.  ij^i. 
( Thum  is  the  archaic  form  of  Tkurm,)—'t9^ 
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verses  about  the  dinner  at  the  Coblenz  inn  Zu  den  drei  Reichs- 
kronen^  where  the  poet  enjoyed  his  meaL  In  the  afternoon 
he  went  over  alone  to  Vallendar,  where  he  visited  the  D'Esters ; 
the  daughter  of  the  house  gave  him  a  bouquet,  which  he  put 
in  his  gray  hat.  The  party  reassembled  at  Bendorf.  On  the 
boat  Goethe,  while  the  sun  was  setting  gloriously,  composed 
the  drama  Des  Kunstlers  Vergbtterung ;  which  was  completely 
re-shaped  at  a  later  period.^  So  urged  was  he  by  the  creative 
instinct  even  on  a  pleasure -trip  with  friends  1  In  Neuwied 
they  found  glad  reception  at  the  house  of  a  pious  follower  of 
Lavater's ;  but  in  the  evening  they  had  to  go  to  the  Court. 
There  of  course  the  man  of  faith  Lavater  played  the  chief 
part;  but  the  author  of  Gotz^  the  irresistible  friend  of  the 
Laroche,  was  warmly  received  too  by  the  counts  and  coun- 
tesses, and  by  the  Princess  of  Isenburg — a  princess  of  Anhalt 
by  birth — then  stopping  m  Neuwied.  July  19th  was  spent  in 
Neuwied,  where  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Mennonites  much 
pleased  the  poet,  who  felt  a  world  in  his  breast,  and  was  long- 
ing to  see  Jacobl  He  met  here  the  officer,  Isenburg  von 
Buri,  of  Philandria  memory.  The  sometime  Archon  was  not 
now  of  much  account  compared  with  our  poet.  Isenburg  was 
also  a  votary  of  the  Muse;  and  now  through  Goethe's  aid 
sought  to  find  a  publisher.  He  heard  some  of  Goethe's 
newest  poems,  and  received  manuscript  copies  of  several  At 
six  o'clock  on  the  rainy  20th  Goethe  Lavater  and  SchmoU 
set  off  for  Bonn  in  the  small  river  vessel  belonging  to  the 
community  of  Mennonites.  The  bad  weather  little  affected 
the  youthful  gladness  of  the  poet;  he  delighted  his  fiiends  by 
reading  to  them  newly-composed  verse  several  times,  among 
other  things  Erwin  und  Elmire,  at  which  he  probably  con- 
tinued to  work  ;  but  at  last  wearying  in  the  persistent  rain  he 
fell  asleep  under  the  deck-covering  of  the  boat.  From  Bonn 
to  Koln  {Cologne)^  still  amid  rain,  our  exhausted  travellers 
were  conveyed  by  post-car.  From  Koln  on  the  same  day 
they  went  on,  Lavater  to  Miilheim — being  invited  to  preach 
there,  and  Goethe  with  yearning  heart  to  Diisseldorf. 

When,  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2  ist  of  July 
1774,  he  presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Jacobis*  house 

*  "Zwischen  Lavater  und  Basedow."   Der  juns€  Godhe/nx.  i^^- — Tr. 
^  See  Loeper :  Goethe- Laroche,  p.  55-7,  for  its  first  form  as  written 
"On  the  water  the  i8th  of  July.     Approaching  Neuwied." — Tr. 
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he  was  met  by  the  discouraging  news  that  Betti  was  far  away, 
while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  at  Pempelfort  close  by;  thither 
he  immediately  hastened,  but — the  brothers  Jacobi  had  just 
gone  on  business  to  Elberfeldl  Then  crept  over  him  the 
superstitious  thought  that  Destiny  intended  to  hold  him  apart 
fix)m  Jacobi,  and  all  the  apparent  reasons  which  had  so  long 
made  him  averse  to  the  brothers  again  seemed  good.  But  in 
the  Art  Gallery  the  hardness  of  his  heart  was  ''softened, 
strengthened,  and  therefore  steeled."  At  about  twelve  o'clock 
he  wrote  an  account  of  what  had  happened  to  Betti,^  whose 
mediating  presence  he  would  so  much  have  desired.  ''  What 
next  ?  It  rests  with  the  gods,"  so  he  ends ;  he  did  not  teU 
her  how  he  intended  to  surprise  her  husband  in  Elberfeld, 
where  Jung  Stilling  now  practised.  In  what  odd  companion- 
ship he  presented  himself  before  Jacobi,  how  at  first  sight  they 
felt  united  for  ever,  has  been  told  by  Goethe  himself  with 
sufficient  correctness  as  to  essential  things.  He  writes  to  Betti 
in  full  glee  a  few  days  later : — ''  No  introducing,  marshalling, 
excusing ;  straight  dropt  from  heaven  in  front  of  Fritz  Jacobi ! 
And  he  and  I,  and  I  and  he !  And  were  already,  without 
preliminary  of  a  sister's  glance,  what  we  should  be  and  could 
be."*  In  the  hospitable  Pempelfort  home,  the  happmess 
of  the  new  alliance  was  realised  through  the  most  intimate 
heart  interchange  with  the  two  brothers ;  with  Heinse,  poet  of 
a  Utopia  where  life  should  be  simplified  to  glowing  sensuous 
enjoyment,  disciple  of  Wieland  and  Rousseau;  and  with 
Werthes,  the  Wieland  -  inspired  poet  of  gentle  emotioa  The 
Laidian  of  Heinse  Goethe  had  admired  as  a  masterpiece  of 
its  kind.*  Heinse  was  three  years,  Werthes  one  year  older 
than  Goethe.  Fritz  Jacobi  was  six  years  his  senior,  slender, 
handsome,  fine-featured,  with  splendid  blue  ejres  and  dignified 
bearing.  And  this  man,  whom  Goethe^uul  so  long  contemned 
as  untrue  to  his  own  spirit  and  as  an  insipid  worldling,  now 
opened  freely  his  noble  heart,  full  of  a  like  energy,  warm  with 
an  unusual  throbbing  in  presence  of  the  young  ApoUa     Each 

1  Goethe  to  Helene  Eliabeth  Jacobi,  July  ai,   1774.     Der  jungi 
Godhe^  iiL  29.— Tr. 

>  Goethe  to  Helene  Elizabeth  Jacobi  [probably  dote  of  July  iTl^* 
Derjunge  Godhe^  iil  29-30. — ^Tr. 

>  Goethe  to  Schonborn,  4th  July  1774.     Der  junge  GotHi^  iii  25. 
— Tr. 
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found  in  the  other  what  he  had  hitherto  looked  for  in  vain, — 
the  same  ardent  impulsion  to  the  most  complete  development 
of  Nature  effervescent  within. 

Spinoza  formed  a  peculiar  bond  of  union.  In  the  arbour 
at  the  hunting-seat  Castle  Bensberg  Jacobi  spoke  to  his  new 
friend  never-to-be-forgotten  words  concerning  the  great  lonely 
thinker,  penetrating  to  the  heart  of  his  philosophy ;  above  all, 
expressing  his  conviction  that  the  Spinoza  condemned  by  men 
as  a  denier  of  God  has  made  it  clear  that  Nature  is  Divine,  is 
God  Jacobi's  conviction  that  Faith  must  make  good  the 
inadequacy  of  human  reason  hardly  came  to  be  spoken  of  at 
this  time,  and  would  have  the  less  power  to  disunite  because 
of  Goethe's  high  reverence  before  all  genuine  religious  belief. 
After  the  mild,  mystical  Lavater  and  the  rude  hard  rational- 
ist Basedow,  the  clear  philosophic  conspectus  of  one  who  had 
so  pressed  to  the  centre  of  Spinoza's  teaching  could  not  but 
work  on  Goethe  with  highly  stimulating  effect,  and  he  would 
feel  the  more  deeply  the  significance  of  such  a  friend. 

But  first  in  ancient  Koln  the  union  was  to  receive  its  high- 
est consecration.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  July  a 
carriage  bore  the  two  Jacobis  and  Heinse  to  the  cathedral 
city,  where  they  alighted  in  the  inn  Zum  heiligen  Geist^  which 
looked  out  at  the  back  on  the  Rhine  hard  by.  To  the  little 
band  who  passed  through  its  streets  in  the  intoxication  of 
friendship  the  gloomy  city  appeared  very  bright  The  un- 
finished cathedral  seemed  to  proclaim  with  mighty  voice  the 
measure  of  achievement  to  which  the  daring  human  spirit  may 
attain.  An  even  more  affecting  spectacle  was  a  family  picture 
by  Lebrun  in  the  house  of  Jabach,  now  occupied  by  a  single 
servant  alone.  Everard  Jabach,  the  rich  merchant,  the  patron 
of  art,  the  patrician,  had  long  passed  away  and  the  blooming 
family  which  had  surrounded  him,  and  the  echoing  house  was 
left  untenanted ;  yet  there  he  stood,  with  wife  and  children, 
and  gazed  from  the  living  picture.  The  spirit  of  Jabach 
seemed  to  speak  to  the  poef  s  soul,  exhorting  him  to  gather  to- 
gether his  forces  and  put  them  to  their  fullest  use ;  he  could 
not  help  giving  his  intense  agitation  words,  even  in  the  silent 
presence  which  had  so  stirred  him,  a  presence  which  followed 
him  for  many  days.  In  the  inn  that  evening,  as  they  watched 
the  daylight  fiade  and  the  moon  rise  behind  the  Siebengebirge, 
while  Goethe  sitting  at  the  table  repeated  some  of  his  own 
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poems  with  all  the  deep  emotion  of  his  soul,  they  felt  strangely 
drawn  together:  their  spirits  grew  one.  At  midnight,  after 
they  had  all  separated  for  sleep,  Goethe  once  again  sought 
Jacobi  in  his  room ;  they  fell  on  each  other's  neck,  and  Jacobi 
"wept  sacred  tears  on  his  breast"^  And  in  high  spiritual 
elevation,  they  promised  each  to  stretch  his  utmost  strength  to 
the  most  effectual  working,  that  those  best  things  of  which  God 
and  Nature  had  made  them  capable  might  be  accomplished. 

On  the  25th  of  July  Goethe  rejoined  Lavater  at  Ems. 
With  Basedow  they  on  the  following  day  went  to  see  Mama 
Sophie,  and  the  opponent  of  the  Trinity,  as  was  his  wont, 
honoured  the  good  wine  too  much.  On  the  27  th  Lavater 
left.  This  endlessly  good  and  energetic  man  was  another 
friend  whom  Goethe  now  believed  inseparably  grappled. 
Goethe  had  promised  to  go  over  the  Physiognamische  Frag- 
mente  in  manuscript,  to  change,  to  omit,  to  add,  as  seemed 
good  to  him.  On  Lavater's  return  journey  he  again  stopped 
at  the  Goethes'  house ;  how  cordial  were  his  relations  with 
Goethe's  parents  is  proved  by  their  letters  to  the  "dearest 
best  son,"  the  "  dearest  friend,"  the  "  noble  guest,  whom  it 
was  so  easy  to  please." 

Goethe  remained  a  fortnight  longer  in  Ems  with  Basedow ; 
he  must  in  that  time  have  had  plenty  of  the  lively  contention 
he  desired !  On  the  30th  the  poet  was  shaken  by  an  occur- 
rence which  he  remembered  many  years  later  when  writing 
the  Wanderjahre  (Book  II.  Chapter  xii.,  WiUidm  an  Natalien). 
Four  boys  catching  cray-fish  in  the  Lahn  were  drowned. 
When  Goethe  wrote  next  day  inviting  himself  and  Basedow 
to  dine  with  Mama  Sophie  on  August  2 — **  My  senses  have 
not  yet  come  back :  there  were  four  bojrs  drovmed  last  night ; 
not  one  saved.  Only  in  such  moments  does  man  feel  how 
powerless  he  is,  and  he  with  hot  arms^  and  travail  and  tears 

^  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  April  1775.  The  evening  singing  and  the  midnight 
meeting  are  recalled  to  Goethe's  mind  by  Jacobi  long  2fter,  in  a  letter  dated 
December  28,  1812.  One  of  the  songs  sung  by  Goethe  was : — "  Es  war 
ein  Buhle  frech  genun^"  which  see  in  Derjunge  Godhe^  iii.  581-4. — Tr. 

*  <*  Nor  in  solchen  Augenblicken  fiihlt  der  Mensch  wie  wenig  er  ist, 
uid  er  mit  keissen  Armen  and  Schweiss  und  Thianen  nichts  wirkt** 
Loeper^  p.  59,  conjectures  for  "  heissm  Armen  ** — heissem  Athmm  "  =  ♦*  hot 
breath,**  He  thiidcs  his  reading  supported  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  Wanderjahre^VL  12: — **Idi  hatte  etwas  von  Reiben  gehort,  das  in 
solchem  Falle  hiilfreich  sein  soUte ;  ich  rieb  meine  Thranen  ein  und  belog 
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effects  nought"     Probably,  like  his  Wilhelm  Meister,  he  had 

laboured  to  restore  life ;  the  "  hot  arms  "  points  to  the  chafing, 

which  is  one  of  the  means  of  restoration.     His  stay  at  Ems 

was  varied  by  repeated  visits  to  the  Ehrenbreitstein  lady,  from 

whom  he  begged  wine,  being  "poisoned"  with  the  liquids 

dispensed  at  Ems.^     And  his  father's  economy  compelled  him  t  ' 

to  borrow  money  from  her.^     Before  leaving  for  home  the  first 

copies  of  Clavigo  came ;  he  gave  one  to  the  Laroche,  others 

he  sent  to  Jacobi.     On  the  evening  of  August  1 2  he  left  on  ^ 

the  post-car. 

His  new  ardent  friendship  and  the  manifold  impressions  '* 

of  travel  had  infused  fresh  life  into  him.     Jacobi  and  he  wrote  <* 

mutual  encouragement  to  be  up  and  doing,  and  took  pleasure  ^ 

in  each  other's  productions.     Jacobi  having  urged  him  to  visit  ^ 

Johanna  Fahlmer  again,  the  old  intimacy  with  her  was  now  *] 

resumed.  Anna  Sybilla  MUnch  probably  was  one  of  those  to 
whom  he  gave  a  copy  of  Clavigo^  her  command  having  been 
at  least  the  external  occasion  of  the  poem.     But  his  four  , 

weeks'  absence  (July  15-August  13,  1774)  had  chilled  their 
alliance,  and  even  the  more  would  it  dwindle,  mere  graceful 
fooling  that  it  was  at  its  best,  beside  his  glowing  fiiendship  for  a 

Jacobi,  and  the  sudden  and  mighty  start  of  his  genius.  On 
the  27  th  of  August  he  spent  a  happy  day  with  Merck  in  Langen. 
(Merck  has  been — in  vain — offering  Goethe's  Puppenspid  to  j 

NicolaL)    The  old  friend  had  contented  himself  in  his  position  [ 

as  he  best  could,  though  he  had  not  given  up  thought  of  seek-  \ 

ing  elsewhere — in  Berlin  if  possible — z,  suitable  appointment  \ 

The  unrest  and  unhappiness  of  Max  Brentano  continued 
to  fill  Goethe  with  sorrow,*  especially  because  she  under- 
stood not  why  he  held  back  from  her  society.  In  the  extra- 
ordinary creative  energy  of  this  time  the  voices  of  dissent 
roused  by  his  Clavigo  had  no  power  to  disquiet     To  Jacobi, 
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with  whose  Epistel  an  die  Akademisten  the  first-fruits  of  their 
union  he  had  been  much  delighted,  he  wrote  thus  : — **  See, 
beloved,  that  which,  after  all,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
writing,  the  reproduction  of  the  world  about  me  through  the 
inner  world  which  seizes,  binds  together,  new-makes,  kneads, 
and  sets  forth  again  in  a  form  and  feshion  original — that, 
thank  God,  remains  ever  a  secret,  which  I  indeed  will  not 
reveal  to  the  crowd  of  starers  and  chatterers."^ 

To  this  month  and  the  next  (August  and  September  1774) 
M  the  plan  and  first  *'  Shreds "  of  the  wild  stormy  Ewiger 
Jude^  the  beginning  of  the  great  Faust  so  long  a  dream, 
perhaps  too  Satyros  oder  der  vergbtterte  Waldteufel^  a  piece 
of  the  broadest  humour,  a  counterpart  to  Faier  Brey.  His 
roused  creative  energy  let  him  rest  not  day  nor  night 

The  September  Fair  brought  its  tribute  of  important  men 
to  Frankfurt  Through  Mama  Sophie's  good  offices  Goethe 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Groschlag,  late  Minister  of  the 
Elector  of  Mainz,  but  Men,  the  Elector  having  suddenly  died, 
and  now  retired  to  live  on  his  estate  Dieburg.  Here  is  the 
plainest  proof  that  in  Goethe's  acquaintanceship  with  people 
of  rank  he  was  not  at  all  bent  on  external  advantage.  Qose 
intimacy  with  men  of  ability,  of  whatever  rank,  he  esteemed 
the  highest  gain  of  life 

In  the  extremest  agitation  he  about  the  30th  September 
sent  the  first  copy  of  Werther  to  Lotte.  In  a  few  lines  directed 
to  her  he  begged  that  she  would  read  the  novel  alone,  and 
Kestner  likewise ;  and  then  let  each  send  him  a  little  word 
about  it  This  little  note  he  accidentally  omitted  to  send  with 
the  book  as  intended.  When  on  the  23d  he  did  send  it 
he  wrote  to  Kestner: — "The  fSair  bustles  and  brawls;  my 
fiiends  are  here,  and  past  and  future  sdangely  mingle.  What 
will  become  of  me?  O  you  iixtA' (j^emeuhtefi)  people  how 
much  better  off  you  are  !"*  He  was  strangely  moved  by  the 
thought  that  his  fiiend  now  enjoyed  a  contented  bliss  yet 
denied  to  himself 

Kestner  did  not  conceal  the  pain  which  he  felt  thus  to  be 
made  with  his  wife  the  subject  of  scandal,  for  ever3rthing  in- 
vented by  Goethe  or  borrowed  firom  the  unhappy  story  of 
Jerusalem  would  be  taken  by  the  world  to  be  litendly  true  of 

^  Goethe  to  FriU  Jacobi  [21st  August  1774].  Derjwigt  GoJetke^  laL 
31-4.— Tiu  *  DerjuHge  Godke^  iiL  39.— Tr. 
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Lotte  and  her  lovers.  By  Kestner's  unfortunately  not  un- 
grounded reproach  Goethe  was  the  more  distressed  because 
of  the  infinite  gratitude  he  felt  himself  to  owe  to  both  his 
friends.      Yet  he  believed  that  the  issue  would  show  their  ' 

anxiety  more  than  was  warranted;  indeed  he  felt  that  fate  i. 

could  only  have  permitted  him  to  write  the  book  that  it  might  •[ 

bind  their  union  closer.^ 

The  second  of  the  three  special  copies  first  received  found  * 

its  way,  on  the   2  2d  of  September,  to  Thalehrenbreitstein.  ; 

Mama  Sophie  was,  when  she  had  read  it,  to  send  it  to  Jacobi  [ 

and  to  let  the  author  know  what  she  thought  of  the  second  ^ 

part,  as  she  had  already  criticised  the  first  in  manuscript.^  ^ 

There  is  a  rumour  that  she  was  angry  with  him  for  inweaving  »' 

her  daughter  Max  in  the  book;  but  such  an  inweaving  is  ^ 

totally  out  of  question.     Knowing  Jacobi*s  fine  moral  feeling,  * 

Goethe  was  extremely  anxious  about  his  judgment.     Not  to  \ 

disturb  him  in  forming  it,  Goethe  would  for  a  time  neither 
write  to  him  nor  send  him  anything.*  He  had  indeed  to 
wait  long  in  uncertainty,  for  Jacobi  did  not  get  the  book  until 
the  middle  of  October,  and  not  until  the  21st,  having  read  it 
thrice,  did  he  write  to  describe  its  powerful  effect.     To  the  ^ 

poet's  deep-felt  joy,  he  spoke  thus — "  Thy  heart,  thy  heart,  is 
everything  to  me.  Thy  heart  it  is  by  which  thou  art  enlight- 
ened, strengthened,  established.  I  know  that  this  is  so,  for 
I  too  hear  the  voice,  the  voice  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  the  Mediator  between  the  Father  and  us.  My  soul  is 
too  full." 

isit  from  Klopstock,  whom 

[)ned  to  Karlsruhe,  desiring 

e  poet  of  religion  and  the  ^ 

d  Goethe  to  meet  him  at  \ 

bring  him  on  to  Frankfurt ; 

y  one  day,  he  was  not  in  I 

e,  and  carriage  and  Goethe 

'amed  man  on  the  German  ' 
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Parnassus.     He  did  arrive  in  Frankfurt  on  the  day  following 
i  and  was  met  with   the  warmest  welcome  by  the  Goethes 

i  (Early  October  1774).     Klopstock  was  now  fifty,  of  refined 

manners,  serious,  formal,  ceremoniously  dignified,  speaking  a 
quite  distinguished  German;  on  the  enthusiastic  poet  so 
gladly  subordmate  he  made  a  friendly  impression,  seeming 
however  more  a  prudent  man  of  the  world  than  an  inspired 
j  bard    Klopstock  had  just  been  with  the  Gottingen  poets,  and 

I  tried  to  bind  them  yet  closer  to  himself.     In  Gottingen  he  had 

spoken  "amazingly"  {ersiaunUch)  for  Goethe,  had  praised 
Clavigo;  Werther  was  not  yet  issued  to  the  trade.  Klopstock 
could  not  £dl  to  see  how  far  Goethe  exceeded  all  those  poets 
in  fire  and  genius ;  and  so  with  Goethe  he  condescended 
somewhat  fix>m  his  peculiar  prophetic  elevation.  He  is  ''a 
noble  great  man,  on  whom  the  peace  of  God  rests,"  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  of  Goethe  a  month  later.i  The  scenes  of  Faust, 
read  aloud  by  the  poet  with  all  the  fire  of  his  soul,  were  what 
most  impressed  Klopstock.  He  expressed  himself  in  detail 
on  skating,  on  the  best  kind  of  skates — ^*  Schrittschuh"  not 
''  Schlittschuh  "  must  the  winged  cothurnus  be  in  fiiture  named 
Ecclesiastical  CounciUor  {Kirchenrath)  Bockmann,  through 
whose  agency  the  Markgraf  had  invited  Klopstock,  now  came 
firom  Karlsruhe  to  fetch  the  honoured  guest  With  Bockmann 
also  Goethe  found  himself  easily  on  the  fiiendliest  terms; 
lending  him  Satyros^  and  b^ging  his  kind  offices  in  getting 
proper  skates  made.  Goethe  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
deprived  by  Bockmann's  presence  of  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying his  distinguished  visitor  part  of  Uie  way,  perhaps  to 
Mannheim.  Returning  in  the  post-carriage  to  Frankfiirt  on 
the  loth  of  October  his  excess  of  life  overflowed  in  the  poem 
An  Schwager  Kronos} 

On  Oct  isth  he  had  a  visit  fi^m  Boie,  who,  returning  ftom 
Holland,  had  been  with  Jacobi  and  Mama  Sophie  on  his  way. 
Boie  was  extremely  delighted  with  the  day  tl^  he  spent  undis- 
turbedly alone  with  Goethe,  whose  heart  was  "  as  noble  and 
great  as  his  mind"  ''  I  have  maide  him  read  to  me  a  great  deal, 
completed  work  and  fragment,"  writes  Boie,  **  and  in  all  is  the 
note  of  originality,  independent  power,  and — not  denying  what 

^  Goethe  to 'Fran  von  La  Roche  [November  20,  1774].     (See  the  end 
of  the  leOer) :  Loeper,  p.  84-6.— Tr. 
*  Derjunge  Gceihe,  iii.  159. 
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there  is  of  bizarre  and  incorrect — everything  is  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  genius."  (So  the  Gretchen  scenes  too  must 
have  been  for  the  most  part  already  written.)  When  a  couple 
of  days  after  Boie  returned  at  about  two  in  the  afternoon  from 
Darmstadt  Goethe  met  him  with  open  arms  at  the  inn.  "  We 
stayed  together  until  midnight,  and  must  at  length  lock  the 
door,  only  in  order  to  be  quite  alone.  He  read  something  to 
me ;  we  soon  however  let  reading  alone,  and  the  talk  fell  on 
the  most  important  matters  of  thought  and  feeling,  a  region 
in  which  our  views  were  often  the  same." 

Goethe's  soul  was  that  autumn  in  the  most  active  fermenta- 
tion ;  his  mood  extraordinarily  varying.  The  future  hung  often 
a  gloomy  cloud  of  presage  above  his  spirit,  while  no  determined 
plans  of  life  were  yet  formed.  Least  of  all  did  he  think  of  mar- 
riage ;  not  one  of  the  many  Frankfurt  girls  his  acquaintances, 
highly  as  he  esteemed  them  after  their  merits,  had  deeply 
moved  his  heart.  He  suffered  for  others ;  there  was  his  sister 
— Schlosser  having  to  go  as  Amtmann  to  Emmendingen  the 
settling  down  in  Karlsruhe  for  which  she  had  hoped  so  long 
delayed  And  young  Max  Brentano's  unhappiness  grieved  him 
continually.  "  I  am  stormy,  confused,  and  just  cling  to  a  few 
ideas,"  he  wrote  about  this  time  to  Max's  mother.  "  I  have 
been  speaking  to  dear  Max  at  the  play.  I  have  again  seen  the 
eyes;  I  know  not  what  is  in  the  eyes."^  When  his  motherly 
friend  told  him  her  sorrow  about  the  suffering  of  her  son,  then 
lying  almost  beyond  hope,  he  replied  : — "  I  lay  since  in  silence 
and  pondered  and  groped  through  all  my  soul  if  peradven- 
ture  there  were  strength  within  me  to  bear  those  things  to 
come  purposed  for  me  and  mine  (den  Meinigen)  by  iron  fate  ; 
if  anywhere  I  might  find  a  rock  whereon  to  build  a  tower  of 
refuge  for  me  and  my  possessions  {Habe)  in  the  last  ex- 
tremity. "^  And  to  Tante  Fahlmer  he  writes  in  October  that 
he  cannot  come  because  he  is  intolerable  and  intolerant  (un- 
ertrdglich  und  unvertrdglicJC) ;  else  has  he  all  that  is  good ;  is 
however  again  brooding  dragon-like.^ 

Beside   literary  work   and   sketching,  especially   portrait 

I  Goethe  to  the  La  Roche  [beginning  of  October  1774].  Loep^r,  p. 
79.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  the  La  Roche,  21st  October  1774.    Loeptr,  pp.  81-2. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer  [middle  of  October  1774]-  Der  jimgc 
Gtidhe,  iil  41-2.— Tr. 
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sketching,  he  in  November  (1774)  enjoyed  with  the  delight 
of  youth  the  pleasure  of  skating,  to  which  Klopstock  had  done 
sudi  honour  in  verse.  Beside  a  couple  of  letters  of  the  time 
which  describe  it  ^  we  have  a  memorial  of  this  skating  in  the 
overflowing  merry  lines  written  in  an  old  album,  dating  from 
"^  1680,  at  Crespel's  house  in  the  evenings  of  the  13th  and 

1  i4th.^     On  the  15th  he  informs  Tante  Fahlmer  that  he  is  still 

j  entangled  (veffangen)  in  all  kinds  of  drawing,  and  has  besides 

i  a  quantity  of  stuff  on  hand  of  no  significance ;  he  sends  a 

I  portfolio  full  of  various  sketches,  that  he  may  in  some  sort  be 

f  with  her.*     Four  days  later  he  met  the  Brentanos  at  the 

'  theatre ;  the  husbdnd  was  extraordinarily  friendly.*     Even  did 

he  for  a  moment  feel  it  possible  to  visit  their  house  once  more, 
there  was  the  instant  fear  of  the  threatening  danger  of  a  re- 
vival of  his  passion.  As  to  his  own  destination  he  was  just  then 
more  than  ever  in  doubt,  for  it  often  seemed  to  him  diat,  with 
his  impulse  to  sensuous  presentation,  he  ought  to  devote  himself 
not  to  poetry  but  to  painting.  At  the  house  of  the  already- 
mentioned  painter  Nothnagel  he  made  his  first  attempts  at 
painting,  announced  solemnly  to  Mama  Sophie  on  the  20th  of 
November  as  follows : — "  I  shall  this  evening  take  in  my  hand 
the  oil- painter's  brush!  with  what  humihty,  devotion,  and 
hope,  I  cannot  express.  My  life's  destiny  hangs  on  that 
moment  It  is  a  gloomy  day!  We  shall  meet  each  other 
yet  in  sunshine."  We  find  him  the  day  after  m  the  studio 
joyfully  agitated  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  Kestner,  an 
affectionate  bearer  of  full  pardon  for  Werth^,  "  Werther  had 
to,  had  to  exist  1"  he  writes  to  Kestner  with  the  most  vivid 
feeling  of  the  artistic  perfection  and  the  clear  truthfulness  of 
sentiment  of  the  book.  "  You  feel  not  him^  you  feel  but  me 
and  yauy  and  what  you  call  stuck  on^  but  which — ^in  spite  of  you 
— and  others — ^is  woven  in.  If  I  am  ^till  alive  you  are  he 
whom  I  must  thank  for  it — therefore  you  are  not  Albert" 
"Within  a  year,"  he  promises  "whatever  may  remain  of 
suspicion,  misinterpretation,  etc,  among  the  chattering  crowd," 
he  will,  "  after  the  loveliest^  simplest^  truest  fashion,  wipe  away 

*  See  Derjunge  Goethe^  pp.  42-3. — ^Tr. 

*  Stammbuch  Johann  Peter  Reynien  von  Frcmkfitrt  am  Afain^  1680. 
Derjunge  Goethe^  UL  174-5. — ^Tr.  •  Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  43. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  the  La  Roche  [20th  November  1774).     Loeper,  p.  84-6. 
— Tr. 
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as  fog  and  smoke  before  a  clear  north  wind.*'  He  alone  can 
invent  what  may  deliver  the  two  dear  ones  from  windy  sus- 
picion ;  he  has  it  in  his  power,  only  it  is  yet  too  soon.^ 

Thus  was  the  noble  creation  through  which  he  had  rid  him- 
self of  his  world  weariness  most  lovingly  forgiven  by  the  dear 
ones  whom  it  had  made  the  common  talk.  But  a  crew  of 
Philistine  critics  of  Werther  arose — moralising,  hairsplitting 
men — and  plagued  the  author's  life  with  wearisome  nice  ex- 
positions or  shameful  abuse,  powerless  though  they  were  to 
disable  the  working  of  the  wonderful  nature-breathing  book.^ 
And  alas !  he  whom  Goethe  esteemed  above  all  others — Less- 
ing — was  rendered  hostile  to  Werther  as  to  Gotz  by  the 
swarm  of  foolish  imitators ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Werther^  still 
more  by  seeing  the  story  of  young  Jerusalem,  once  his  valued 
friend,  used  as  poetic  capital  On  the  other  hand  Lavater 
held  Werther  to  be  not  at  all  dangerous — to  be  the  work  of 
our  Literature.  Among  Goethe's  countless  admirers  was  the 
famous  physician  Zimmermann  of  Hannover ;  he  wrote  a  letter 
expressing  his  veneration  for  the  novel  in  which  everything 
was  so  true.  The  philosopher  Garve  too  thought  Werther 
the  best  thing  Goethe  had  done  yet,  and  foretold,  in  EngePs 
Philosoph  fur  die  We/t,  that  Goethe  would  obtain  great  in- 
fluence over  his  contemporaries,  having  heart,  understanding 
and  audacity,  favour  with  the  public  and  desire  to  rule  Many 
others,  Sulzer  being  one,  understood  so  little  the  intent  of  the 
poet  that  they  called  him  to  account  for  what  is  said  and  done 
by  the  Werther  who  left  to  his  emotions  the  guidance  of  his 
will 

In  Frankfurt  the  old  friends  pressed  more  zealously  con- 
tinually around  the  now  celebrated  poet,  whose  name,  as 
author  of  Werther^  the  publisher  had,  contrary  to  agreement, 
betrayed  in  a  catalogue  for  the  fair ;  new  friends  were  added 
As  a  poet  Klinger  stood  next,  in  whom,  however,  desire  was 
not  matched  by  power.  The  story  runs  that  Goethe  gave  him 
the  Puppenspid^  to  do  what  he  liked  with,  and  that  he  printed 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner,   November  21,    1774.     Der  junge  Goethe^  iii.  \ 
45-6.-TR. 

*  Yet  it  is  true  that  many  foolish  heads  gave  themselves  to  the  imitation 
of  Werther,  and  of  the  author  whom  they  supposed  to  resemble  Werther. 

— DiJNT7KR. 

3  **  The  Puppenspiel,''  i.e.,  Des  Kiimtlers  ErdeipalUity  Jahrniarktsfcst 
til  PhtndcrsweiUm^  and  Pater  Brey. — Tu. 
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it  It  appeared  in  the  earlier  half  of  October  (1774)  almost 
at  the  same  time  with  the  sentimental  Werther^  its  bubbling, 
wanton  spirits  strangely  contrasting;  here  were  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  Goethe's  nature.  Heinrich  Leopold  Wagner,  a 
native  of  Strassburg,  about  two  years'  GoeUie's  senior,  who 
had  been  a  tutor  in  the  house  of  President  von  Gunderobe  in 
Saarbriicken,  had  come  to  Frankfurt  during  the  foir ;  fain  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  poet,  he  dimg  to  the  author  of  Gdtz 
and  Werther^  now  overtopping  all  the  rest  Long,  lean,  good- 
tempered,  a  trifle  shy,  he  was  a  merry,  social  companion ;  and 
Goethe  honoured  in  him,  as  in  Klinger,  the  steadfast  battling 
with  his  low  estate,  though  Klinger's  was  of  course  the  far 
more  powerful  and  lofty  nature.  Wagner  was  going  to  the 
Law,  but  had  not  finished  his  studies.  As  a  poet  he  had  skill 
in  versification  rather  than  firesh  feeling,  more  ingenuity  than 
natural  humour.  His  Confiscable  Ertahlungen^  just  published, 
was  a  play  of  deliberate  firivolity.  Merck,  whose  bitterness 
grew  constantly  more  pronounced,  was  angry  to  see  the  throng 
of  "  knaves  "  {Buberi)  who  dung  round  his  friend  and  flattered 
him,  that  they  might  sun  themselves  in  his  fame. 

When,  on  the  xst  of  December  1774,  Goethe  received 
Volume  I.  of  J.  G.  Jacobi's  Iris^  he  felt  impelled,  by  the  re- 
quest for  contributions  addressed  to  the  ''  friends  of  the  frur 
sex,"  to  write  out  from  memory  and  send  to  Jacobi  some  of 
his  own  earlier  songs  to  do  what  he  pleased  with.  Instead  of 
Goethe's  name,  though,  he  would  have  certain  letters  sub- 
scribed, that  ladies  and  gentlemen  might  have  food  for  specu- 
latioa^  He  now  gave  himself  passionately  to  sketching  and 
painting.  He  himself  prepared  a  portfolio  of  drawings  for 
Merck,  prefixing  two  poems,  with  the  purport  that  living  fed- 
ing  is  the  basis  of  all  Art ;'  an  idea  uttered  in  several  lyrics  of 
thjs  time  with  enthusiastic  ardour.'  He  painted  a  pretty 
stove-screen  for  Hieronymus  Schlosser,  with  the  head  of 
Schlosser's  favourite  poet  Virgil,  and  many  ornaments  all 
having  reference  to  VirgiL  He  was  successfiil  in  other  little 
efforts,  but  when  he  tried  to  paint  great  things  he  felt  his  want 
of  power. 

And  now  an  acquaintance  was  formed  more  full  of  con^e- 

*  Goethe  to  J.  G.  Jacobi,  Dec  i,  1774.   Derjungt  C<»d;*/,  iiL  48.— Ta. 

>  Derjungt  Godke,  iii.  156. — ^Tr. 

»  See^firtxampU,  Dirjungt  Godke,  iii.  173.— Tl. 
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quence  for  him  than  any  that  went  before.  On  the  evening 
of  December  ii,  1774,  a  tall  thin  man  entered,  whom  he  in 
the  twilight  took  for  Fritz  Jacobi,  then  expected  to  arrive  at 
any  time.  It  was  Captain  Karl  Ludwig  von  Knebel,  just 
turned  thirty,  tutor  since  July  to  Prince  Constantin  of 
Weimar.  The  two  young  princes  of  Weimar  were  travelling 
to  Paris,  taking  Karlsruhe  on  the  way.  Karl  August,  the 
elder,  now  seventeen,  was  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  the  grave 
and  formal  Count  von  Gortz-Schlitz,  and  by  Stallmeister  von 
Stein -Kochberg.  Knebel  was  well  fitted  to  win  Goethe's 
affection  and  confidence;  noble,  ardent,  gifted  with  poetic 
power;  in  Berlin  the  friend  of  Ramler  and  his  circle;  in  « 

Gottingen  the  friend  of  Boie ;  he,  too,  in  his  turn,  was  quite 
carried  away  by  the  lovableness  of  the  author  of  Werther, 
Goethe  was  conducted  by  Knebel,  after  a  while,  to  the  young  < 

princes,  who  received  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  even  in- 
viting him  to  visit  them  in  Mainz,  the  goal  of  their  journey  on 
the  morrow.  It  was  a  happy  chance  when  the  conversation 
fell  on  the  just  published  first  volume  of  Justus  Moser's 
Patriotisdu  Phantasiun^  so  that  the  young  poet  could  show 
his  sympathetic  insight  into  the  question  of  the  elevation  of 
the  people.  An  echo  of  this  conversation  may  be  found  in 
the  letter  of  thanks  which  he  addressed  a  fortnight  later  to 
noser's  daughter  as  the  editor  of  these  essays.  "I  carry 
them  about  with  me,"  he  writes ;  "  whenever  or  wherever  I 
may  open  them  all  grows  well  with  me,  and  a  hundred  various 
desires,  hopes,  projects  imfold  within  my  soul"  ^  The  noble 
young  Hereditary  Prince  made  a  deep  impression  on  Goethe. 
Knebel  stayed  over  the   12th  in  Frankfurt  "in  order,"  he  I 

wrote  to  his  sister,  "to  enjoy  the  best  of  all  men."^     On  the  ^ 

13  th  the  two  proceeded  together  to  Mainz,  where  they  found 
the  princes  at  the  inn  Zu  den  drd  Kronen,  The  Hereditary 
Prince  especially  was  captivated  by  the  mighty  personality  of 
the  young  poet  As  the  so  well  deserved  farce  on  Wieland 
was  mentioned,  Goethe  represented  it  as  a  mere  overflow  of 

4 

1  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Voigt  nie  Moscr  in  Osoabriick,  28th  December  \ 

1774.     Derjunge  GoiUu^  iu.  56-7. — Tr. 

•  This  letter,  with  Goethe's  continuation  of  it,  is  reprinted.  Der 
junge  Goethe^  iii.  50-1.  Goethe's  and  Knebel's  long  correspondence  of 
nearly  sixty  years  was  reprinted  by  Brockhaus,  edited  by  G.  E.  Guhrauer. 
Leipzig,  1851.— Tr. 
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careless  fun,  and  declared  Bimself  ready  to  make  the  first 
advances  in  a  reconciliation;  this  he  accordingly  did  in  a 
postscript  added  to  a  letter  which  Knebel  addressed  to  Wie- 
land  from  Mainz.  He  gave  copies  of  many  of  his  poems  to 
Rnebely  who  would,  as  occasion  offered,  read  them  to  the 
young  princes ;  one  of  them  probably  was  Erwin  und  Elmire. 

And  now  when  he  returned  to  Frankifiirt  quite  full  of  the 
confiding  goodness  of  the  young  princes,  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince's  excellence  especially,  the  sad  news  met  him  that 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  who  had  taken  ill  a  short  time 
since,  had  died  on  the  day  of  his  departure,  and  was  already 
buried.  "  Died,  buried  in  my  absence,  who  was  so  dear,  so 
much  to  me,"  he  wrote  to  Frau  von  Laroche.  ''  Mama  that 
disciplines  (fichi)  chaps  and  teaches  them  to  hold  their 
heads  erect  For  me,  I  will  stay  a  little  longer."^  He  felt 
the  blow  the  more  keenly,  because  he  had  been  hoping  to  find 
in  her  heavenly  clear  look  a  kind  of  illumination  thrown  upon 
his  presentiment  of  important  consequence  from  the  visit  of 
the  youi^  princes.  Though  the  upright  Knebel  had  made  an 
extremely  favoiurable  impression  on  Councillor  Goethe,  the 
old  Fraiikfurt  republican  would  fain  know  nought  of  sovereign- 
ties ;  and  it  was  even  contrary  to  his  liking  that  his  son  should 
so  soon  have  foUowed  the  princes  to  Mainz,  Goethe  made 
use  of  his  acquaintance  with  Knebel  to  discover  how  President 
Hahn  in  Karlsruhe  was  disposed  towards  Schlosser;  how  he 
(Goethe)  stood  with  Count  Gortz.  Knebel  is  to  keep  the 
Hereditary  Prince  mindful  of  him.'  A  great  delight  to  him 
was  the  cordial  reply  now  received  firom  Wieland;  strange 
though  it  seemed  to  be  reconciled  with  those  hitherto  passion- 
ately hateful  to  him — ^with  the  Jacobis  and  Inland.  For,  as 
he  told  Knebel,'  after  sending  the  greeting  to  Wieland,  he 
needed  an  ideal  not  less  for  scorn  of  the  Worthless  than  for 
admiration  of  the  Noble. 

Not  only  was  drawing  diligendy  pushed  on,  but  many  a 
song  sprang  to  the  lips,  and  plans  of  dramas  half-formed  within. 
With  the  spring  he  hoped,  he  wrote  to  Boie,  to  begin  a  new 

^  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  22d  December  1774.  Der  pmgt 
Goethe^  iiL  52-4.     Loeper^  pp.  90-92.— Til  " 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  28th  December  1774.  Der  jungt  Gcdke^  iii. 
5S-6.— Tr. 

'  One  evening  in  Mainz. — ^Ta. 
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production  which,  too,  should  have  its  own  original  tone.^ 
Some  work  quite  different  from  what  he  had  done  hitherto 
and  of  greater  importance  must  have  hovered  before  him; 
probably  it  was  Egmont  When,  as  was  his  use,  he  was 
arranging  and  packing  all  the  letters  received  during  the  year 
(1774),  many  various  thoughts  passed  through  his  head,  and 
the  reflection  was  borne  in  upon  him  : — "  When  one  has  rolled 
the  ethical  snowball  of  his  Ego  a  year  forward,  he  has  gathered 
a  good  deal  on  the  way."^  With  many  a  pain  and  grief  the 
departing  year  had  brought  him  much  love,  much  to  further 
him,  and  at  its  very  close  the  unspoken  foreboding  of  a  union 
with  a  noble,  intellectual,  practical  young  prince. 

^  Goethe  to  Boie,  December  23,  1774.  Der  junge  Goethe^  iii.  54-5. — 
Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  Januaiy  3,  1775.  (^^^  "^  Der  fungi 
Goethe.)    Loeper,  p.  95-6.— Tr. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

ULI SWITZERLAND. 

Januaey-Novxicbul  1775. 

On  New  Yeafs  Day,  1775,  the  poet  of  Werihery  kce-coated, 
paid  his  visit  to  the  Senior  Burgermeister.  Whatever  hopes 
of  a  foreign  connection  he  found  in  the  late  b^;un  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Weimar — to  be  Prince 
Regnant  next  September — ^who  could  have  prophesied  this  to 
be  the  last  of  such  visits  for  the  young  Frankfurter?  Still  less 
could  one  have  guessed  what  thieads  of  varied  colour  this  year 
would  weave  into  his  life ;  how  it  would  draw  him  hither  and 
thither,  distract  his  soul  m<^e  than  ever  with  the  almightiness 
of  love— even  giving  him  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  betrothal ; 
lastly,  after  many  a  painful  inward  fight,  lift  and  bear  him 
from  the  city  of  his  birth  to  a  new  home. 

When  at  a  later  time^  he  writes  to  Burger  that  by  the 
fisury  Hold' — or  Unhold — ^had  come  a  New  Y«ir's  gift — ^three- 
quarters  of  a  year  most  distracted,  most  entangled,  most  com- 
plete, most  ftill,  most  empty,  most  forceful,  most  trifling,  he 
seems  to  mark  New  Year's  Day  as  the  beginning  of  the  love 
which  dominated  his  life  during  this  period.  So  probably  the 
evening  of  this  New  Year's  Day  was  the*evening  on  which  he 
was  asked  by  a  firiend  to  come  to  the  splendid  house  Zum 
JJbemck^  at  the  angle  of  the  Commarket,  next  to  the  spot 
where  at  a  later  period  the  German  Reformed  Church  stood. 

Susanna  Elizabeth  D'Orville,  daughter  of  Johann  Noe 
D*Orville  of  the  Reformed  Church^  had,  in  the  year  of  Goethe's 
birth,  married  a  co-religionist  of  her  father,  the  merchant  ai>d 
banker  Johann  Wolfgang  Schonemann.  Her  husband  died 
in  1763;  seven  years  after  his  death — in  1770— she  rebuilt 

»  October  18,  1775.     Derfttngt  Gceihe,  iii.  118-9.— Tl. 
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the  house  after  the  new  taste.  The  only  daughter,  Anna 
Elizabeth,  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  June  1758;  two  sons, 
Georg  and  Friedrich,  were  some  years  older  than  their  sister. 
Every  evening  a  select  company  assembled  in  this  house,  and 
once  introduced  you  were  always  welcome.  Of  course  a 
desire  was  felt  to  see  the  celebrated  poet  here  even  once; 
he  was  in  general  supposed  to  be  a  strange  fellow,  whose 
manners  were  quite  at  variance  with  the  tone  of  good  society. 
He  himself  on  one  occasion,  writing  to  Mama  Sophie,  sub- 
scribes "Zfl  grosse  btU^*^  and  probably  by  that  time  had  got 
fond  of  calling  himself  "the  bear;"  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  Madame  d'Epinay's  nickname  for  Rousseau.  He 
had  long  resisted  the  invitation  of  his  friend,  but  at  length 
gave  in,  and  went  on  this  New  Year's  Day  evening  to  a  con- 
cert at  Frau  Schonemann's.  At  the  moment  of  Goethe's 
entrance  a  sonata  was  to  be  played  by  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  a  fresh  blonde  of  sixteen,  with  great  dark  blue  eyes, 
expressing  the  pure  goodness  of  the  soul  within,  with  gentle, 
delicate  features,  and  a  mouth  round  which  played  constantly 
a  winning  smile.  It  was  some  time  before  the  young  poet, 
who  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piano,  could  say  a  polite 
word  in  praise  of  her  musical  talent,  to  which  she  made  a 
pleasant  reply.  When  he  was  going  away  both  mother  and 
daughter  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  soon  see  their 
esteemed  guest  again.  Lili,  whose  powers  had  been  carefully 
cultivated — she  not  only  could  draw  and  sing  prettily,  but  had 
made  essays  in  graceful  verse — grew  more  and  more  in  capti- 
vating charm  to  the  poet  as  his  visits  were  repeated ;  yet  at 
first  it  was  only  a  brotherly  affection,  such  as  he  had  felt  for 
many  "  good  maidens  *' — not  love's  disquieting. 

Thus  we  find  him  pleasantly  busied  with  sketching  and  verse- 
making  during  the  first  half  of  January  (1775) ;  he  wrote  short 

mce  to  the 
^romethms 
nd  Andr^ 
the  songs 
:hree  days 
and  have 
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one  can  do,  so  attaining  to  the  honour  of  learning  oneself 
more  nearly."^  His  Stella  was  abeady  planned.  In  writing  it 
he  had  in  mind  the  strange  tale  of  Swiff  s  two  lovers,  Stella  and 
Vanessa ;  and  in  the  heroine  he  meant  to  show  the  power  of 
glowing  passion.  On  the  13th  he  writes  to  Knebel : — "Am 
I  in  good  remembrance  among  you?  Addio;  I  have  had 
some  very  good  productive  days."* 


Fig.  27.  LUi    After  the  photograph  of  the  best  fiunflj  picture,  the  photograph  in  the 
monognph  Liilia  Bild,  by  Count  Ferdinand  Eckfarecht  von  Dfirckheim. 

By  this  Fritz  Jacobi  had  come  t©  Frankfurt,  where  he 
stayed  four  weeks — until  the  5th  of  February — ^in  close  com- 
munion with  Goethe.  They  were  "  very  dear,  good,  and  vigor- 
ous "  together.'  Goethe  read  his  Faust  to  Jacobi,  who  was 
deeply  stirred  by  it ;  confided  to  him  all  plans  and  introduced 
him  to  his  familiar  social  circles.  Jacobi  tried  in  vain  to  in- 
duce Wieland  to  come  to  Frankfurt     Nor  could  Jacobi's 

1  This  letter  will  be  found  Derpmge  Goethe^  iiL  73.— Tr. 
*  Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  59.— -Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  February  17,  1775.     Loeper,  pp. 
98-99.— Tr. 
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efforts  make  Wieland   kindly  disposed   to  the  young  poet, 

whose  satire  he  continued  to  fear.     A  "good"  letter  from 

Herder  at  this  time  gave  Goethe  vivid  pleasure ;  cordially  did 

he  take  the  hand  stretched  out  in  renewal  of  friendship.     He 

answered  Herder  on  the  i8th  of  January;  on  the  same  day 

he  writes  to  Mama  Sophie  : — "  We  are  now — I  especially —  ^ 

right  glad  of  life ;  there  is  a  strong  current  of  things."^ 

He  had  ere  this  called  to  see  Lili  in  the  early  part  of  the 
V  day,  and  had  talked  intelligently  with  her  and  her  mother,  so  ;- 

that  the  latter  came  to  trust  him  and  gave  him  free  admittance  '{ 

to  the  house.     So  did  the  charming,  sweet -natured  maiden  ^ 

captivate  him  by  an  artless  account  of  her  young  life,  that —  7 

with  deep  disquietude — ^he  felt  his  heart  kindle  again  to  love.  » 

With  what  pangs  had  he  renounced  his  love  for  Lotte,  with 
what  violent  struggle  had  he  held  aloof  from  young  Max  i 

-  Brentano  !  And  now  should  love  anew  overmaster  the  poet, 
who  felt  a  whole  world  in  his  breast,  moving  in  darkness  to 
his  destiny  ?  This  time  it  was  a  maiden  reared  in  a  higher 
social  circle,  highly  accomplished,  somewhat  spoiled,  only 
just  budding  into  womanhood;  her  warm  affection  made 
him  happy;  he  hoped  to  mould  her  after  his  desire,  so  to  * 

secure  the  purest  happiness  of  life — the  perfect  accord  of  [ 

two  hearts  in  one.     Yet  his  old  inward  striving  after  Freedom 
and  Culture,  how  would  it  fare  ?  a  question  which  held  him  . 

back  from  yielding  up  his  soul  as  yet  ' 

Just  at  this  time,  about  the  20th  of  January,  he  received 
overflowing  letters  of  friendship  from  the  two  Counts  Stolberg, 
who  adored  Nature  and  Freedom,  who  felt  some  poetic  stir- 
rings, and  who  were  the  personal  friends  of  Klopstock.  Their  ^ 
studies  in  Gottingen  over,  they  had  become  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bedchamber  m  Copenhagen ;  they  were  about  Goethe's  age, 
Christian  being  a  little  older,  Fritz  Leopold  more  than  a  year 
younger.  They  also  transmitted  to  him  the  letter  of  an 
"Unknown  One;"  it  was  from  their  sister  Auguste  Luise, 
now  one -and- twenty,  who  lived  alternately  in  Copenhagen 
with  her  brother-in-law  the  Minister  Bemstorff  and  in  Ham-  ^ 
burg  ¥rith  the  Countess  BemstorfE  The  loving  tenderness  of  j 
the  letter  moved  Goethe  strangely,  especially  the  anxious 
question  whether  he  were  happy.  He  immediately  wrote  in 
reply :  her  letter  came  on  him  at  a  strange  hour ;  but — ^he  can 
1  Derjungt  Goethe,  iii.  59.     Loeper,  p.  97.— Tr. 
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say  no  more  while  so  agitated.  And  when,  eight  days  later,  he 
returned  to  his  writing,  he  could  only  excuse  his  fragmentary 
stammering  style  by  alleging  his  condition;  since  the  Reflection 
of  the  Infinite  moves  within :  ''  And  what  is  that  but  Love  P"^ 

Such  exceedingly  agitated  moods  were  of  course  only 
temporary,  but  his  love-pain  increased,  until  at  length  he 
urged  even  Jacobi  to  go  away  and  leave  him.'  Jacob!  left 
on  the  5th  of  February.  On  the  4th  Goethe  dined  with  the 
Hereditary  Prince  of  Meiningen,  who,  with  his  yotmger 
brother,  with  Oberhofmdster  von  Diirkheim  and  two  tutors, 
was  on  his  way  to  Strassbuig.  The  Hereditary  Prince  re- 
counts that  Goethe,  who  sat  next  him,  speaks  a  great  deal, 
speaks  well,  particularly  original  ndioe  talk,  is  extraordinarily 
amusing  and  merry ;  has  Faxons  quite  his  own ;  his  own  ideas 
and  opinions  on  all  subjects,  and  on  the  people  he  knows; 
his  own  language ;  words  of  his  own. 

Immediately  after  this  he  had  an  enthusiastic  letter  about 
Werther  from  Biirger,  who  had  only  just  read  the  novel  Yet 
now,  here  he  was  in  the  toils  of  a  quite  different  love  I — a 
torment  to  him,  for  his  beloved  compelled  him  to  be  present 
at  the  evening  social  gatherings,  where  the  friendliness  with 
which  she  had  to  greet  so  many  others,  and  the  thought  how 
happy  he  would  be  alone  with  her,  cut  his  heart  He  ex- 
pressed his  pain  in  imperishable  form  in  the  poems  Neue 
LUbe  Neues  Lebm^  and  An  Bdinden}  Nothing  marks  more 
strikingly  his  condition  than  the  last  line  of  the  former: — 
''  Liebe  1  liebe  1  lass  mich  los  1"  The  superscription  ''  To 
BeUnde^*  was  given  to  the  lyric  so  named  only  after  the  few 
lines  dedicating  Erwin  und  Elmire^  to  his  beloved  were 
written,  in  which  he  found  the  stock  name  Belinde  to  rhyme 
conveniently.*    How,  notwithstanding  the  feir  eyes  of  the 

1  Goethe  to  Tlie  Dear  Unknown,  begun  probably  on  the  i8th  of 
Jannaiy,  continned  on  the  36th,  and  again  continned,  date  onfized.  Der 
Jungs  Goethe^  iii.  61-62.— Ta. 

'  So  Goethe  mentions  in  a  letter  to  Helene  Jaoobi,  Febmaiy  6,  1775. 
Der  hinge  Goethe^  iii.  62.— Ta.  »  Derjunge  Goethe,  iil  176-2.— Ta, 

«  £^nvin  undEltmre  was  completed  to  appear  in  the  Iris, — DuNTa^BK. 

*  Den  kleinen  Strauss  den  ich  dir  binde, 
Pfliickt  'ich  ans  diesem  Herxen  hier. 
Nimm  ihn  gefUlig  auf  Belinde  ! 
Her  kleine  Stranss,  er  ist  von  mir. 

Derjunge  Gcetke^  liL  504. — ^Ta. 
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"  dainty  blonde,"  this  society  life  oppressed  him ;  hunted  in 
lace  coat  from  card-table  to  concert,  from  concert  to  ball,  he 
confided  in  a  letter  of  the  13th  of  February  to  his  "Dear 
Unknown  One  "  (whose  name  he  had  indeed  learned  in  the 
interval);  but  we  hear  too  how  he  often,  "in  gray  beaver 
coat,  with  brown  silk  neck-cloth  and  strong  boots,  fore-feels 
the  coming  spring  in  the  caressing  February  air ;"  and  he  is 
able  to  say  to  his  distant  friend  that  he — "  always  living  in 
himself,  aspiring  and  working,  now  expressing  the  innocent 
emotions  of  youth  in  little  poems,  the  strong  seasoning  of  life 
in  many  kinds  of  drama,  sketching  the  forms  of  his  friends 
and  of  the  familiar  places,  and  of  his  beloved  household 
goods,  with  chalk  on  gray  paper,  after  his  ability,  asks  neither 
on  the  right  hand  nor  the  left  what  is  thought  of  his  perform- 
ance, because  he  working  rises  always  a  step  higher,  because 
he  would  fain — ^not  leap  at  an  Ideal,  but,  struggling  or  trifling, 
let  his  emotions  unfold  themselves  to  capacities."^ 

A  letter  of  thanks  to  Biirger  on  the  17  th  of  February 
confides  that  he  has  not  been  industrious  just  of  late,  yet  the 
spring  breezes,  which  even  already  often  come  playing  across 
the  gardens  to  his  chamber,  are  working  again  upon  his  heart ; 
and  he  hopes  that  some  result  will  disentangle  itself  from  the 
fragrant  confusion.* 

Beside  reading  through  Lavater's  Physiognotnische  Frag- 
mented to  which  he  in  January  appended  an  essay  of  his  own, 
he  was  constantly  busy  with  his  Stella.  Fritz  Jacobi,  on  a 
second  stay  in  Frankfurt  (February  24 — March  2),  heard  with 
great  pleasure  the  beginning  of  this  Sehauspiel  fiir  Liebende. 
A  little  earlier  Jung  Stilling  had  made  his  appearance;   he  J 

came  to  operate  for  cataract  on  a  Herr  von  Lersner.     Jung,  ^ 

like  Jacobi,  stopped  at  the  Goethes';  but  a  room  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  soon  to  be  hired  for  the  much-sought- 
after  physician.  The  despairing  lamentations  which  the  pious 
man  uttered  over  his  unsuccessful  operation  were  extremely 
trying  to  Goethe  and  his  parents,  with  whom  he  was  still  a 
daily  guest.  The  young  poet  had  his  own  annoyances.  The 
criticisms  of  Werther^  whether  the  snarling  of  Berlin  or  other 
places,  had  been  always  a  plague  to  him;*  but  his  disgust 

1  Derjunge  Goethe^  iiL  63-65.— Tr.  «  Ibid,  iii.  67.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Auguste,  Countess  Stolberg  [6th-ioth  March  1775]  :  — 
"  Ich  bin  das  ausgraben  und  seziren  meines  armen  Werthers  so  satt.     Wo 
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culminated  when  Nicolai  published  his  Freuden  des  jungm 
Werthers.  To  ridicule  Nicolai  in  coarse  verses  did  not  serve. 
Even  had  not  Werther  been  Goethe's  own  work,  he  would 
have  been  excessively  enraged  by  such  shameful  treatment  of 
a  poem  so  deep  in  feeling,  so  p^ect  in  art  Goethe's  mother 
tells  us  how  on  such  an  occasion  he  would  gnash  his  teeth, 
and  vent  his  rage  in  some  most  ungodly  oath,  while  his  joy 
in  pure  poetic  beauty  would  break  forth  in  tears.  For  the 
second  edition  of  Werther  he  wrote  two  mottos,  the  latter 
warning  the  reader  not  to  follow  the  unhappy  example  of  the 
hero.^ 

Just  after  Jacobi's  departure  (March  2)  Goethe  revolted 
yi^  Lili*s  confidential  friendliness  to  others.  His  thirsty  soul 
would  &in  have  his  beloved  live  for  him  alone,  adore  him 
with  glowing  passion ;  he  would  have  her,  love-inspired,  pene- 
trate by  a  glance  to  the  veiled  recesses  of  his  heart,  be  a 
creature  of  his  love  and  of  his  moulding.  Lili  did  indeed 
cling  with  deep  affection  to  the  youth  who  so  bewitched  her ; 
but  she  was  not  capable  of  that  devouring  flame  of  passion 
which  the  poet  cherbhed  in  his  breast,  and  which  he  breathed 
into  his  Stella.  And  the  wayward  ill-humour,  the  jealousy 
which  often  came  upon  him,  were  a  very  hard  trial  to  the  merry 
maiden,  the  spoiled  household  pet  Then  her  mother  and 
brothers  were  repelled  by  many  an  eccentricity  of  lili's  lover ; 
were  prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  his  connection  with  . 
lower  circles  than  their  own ;  and  on  the  whole,  did  not  think 
him  the  husband  that  a  rich  banker's  daughter  might  look  for ; 
they  did  not  fail  to  urge  her  to  put  up  no  longer  with  his 
behaviour. 

When  on  the  4th  of  March  he  spoke  to  Tante  Fahhner 
of  his  trouble,  she  spoke  comfort  to  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
finish  Stella  ;  she  would  make  a  copy  of  it  for  JacobL  On 
his  way  back  his  yearning  drove  him  to  Lili,  who  again 
charmed  him,  as  he  cannot  conceal  from  Tante  Fahlmer  next 
day.  "  I  hope  to  draw  you  into  our  circle,"  he  writes ;  **  by 
God,  Tante,  it  can't  be  altogether  amiss  to  you  in  it     Lili  is 

ich  in  ebe  Stube  trete,  find  ich  das  Berliner,  etc,  Hnndeteng ;  der  eine 
tchilt  dran^  der  andre  lobt's,  der  dritte  sagt  'es  geht  doch  an/  nnd  so  hetat 
mich  einer  wie  der  andere."    Dtrjunge  GodJke,  iii.  71. — ^Tr. 

^  "  Seyein  Mann  and  folgemirnichtnacfa."  Der  jtmgt  Goethe^  m,  l^^, 
— Tr. 
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very  dear,  and  has  a  most  sincere  feeling  for  your  worth.  "^ 
In  the  afternoon  he  went  on  a  walk  round  the  town  with 
Cornelia's  friend  Lisette  Runkel,  and  her  brother  the  Stadt- 
stallnuister  ;  they  met  Lili  with  her  mother  in  a  carriage.  He 
confesses  next  day  to  Xante  that  he  was  very  "  foolish  and 
oddly-behaved  "  (dumtn  und  toll)  on  this  occasion ;  and  after- 
wards, instead  of  going  to  her,  he  spent  two  hours  playing 
ombre  with  Riese  and  a  female  friend,  Loisgen. 

On  the  rainy  afternoon  of  the  6  th  March,  after  despatching 
two  pieces  of  legal  work,  he  hastens  to  Andr^  in  Offenbach. 
Arrived,  he  turns  in  extreme  agitation  to  Auguste  : — "  In  the 
country  with  very  dear  people,"  he  writes ;  "  in  suspense, — dear 
Auguste — God  knows  I  am  an  unhappy  young  fellow.  .  .  . 
Would  that  I  could  lie  still  upon  your  hand,  repose  in  your 
eyes.  Great  God,  what  the  heart  of  man  is  !"  Next  morn- 
ing (March  7)  he  writes  to  his  sister,  who  had  presented  her 
husband  with  a  little  daughter  in  the  preceding  October.  To 
her  also  he  must  pour  out  his  lamenting.  In  the  evening  he 
goes  on  to  confide  to  Gustchen : — "  This  was  a  strange  day. 
Have  sketched ;  written  a  scene ;  O,  if  I  did  not  write  dramas 
now  I  should  shipwreck.  Soon  I  shall  send  you  one  in  manu- 
script ...  I  cannot  have  it  printed ;  for  I  will,  God  willing, 
in  future,  bury  in  a  comer  my  .  .  .  and  children,  without 
dangling  it  beneath  the  public  nose." 

On  the  loth  back  in  Frankfurt,  he  continues  this  diary-like 
letter.  His  head  is  pretty  clear,  his  heart  tolerably  free,  but 
immediately  he  breaks  out : — "  O  best  one,  how  are  we  to  find 
words  to  express  what  we  feel."  "  Hold  a  poor  young  fellow  to 
your  heart,"  he  concludes.  "  May  the  good  Father  in  heaven 
give  you  many  courageous  and  happy  hours,  such  as  I  often 
have;  and  1  :earful  and  blessed.  Amea"* 

Three  days  te  Fahlmer : — "  I  am  quite 

unbearable  it  sensuous  work  [sketching]. 

I  cannot  o  rou  to  carry  out  something. 

With  me,  t  jood  end"*    She  ui^ed  him 

to  go  on  ^  was  delighted  to  hear  how 

1  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer  [5th  March  1775].  Der  junge  Goethe, 
iii.  68.— Tr.  *  Der  junge  Goethe,  iii.  72.— Tr. 

'  **  Geb'  Ihnen  Gott  was  su  treiben.  Mit  mir  nimmts  kein  gut  Ende.** 
Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer  [March  1 3,  1 775].  Der  junge  Goethe^  iii.  68. 
— Tr. 
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Max  Brentano,  who  had  gone  to  her  mother,  had  on  March  1 2 
borne  a  boy,  and  was  doing  well ;  he  might  perhaps  hope  that 
this  new  tie  would  draw  the  husband  closer  to  the  dear  wife 
whom  he  (Goethe)  would  be  able  again  to  visit  in  her  own 
house,  without  fear  of  being  stirred  to  passion  by  her  presence. 
**  Now  I  am  going  to  Brentano  to  congratulate  him,"  he  writes 
to  Mama  Sophie;  and  in  the  letter  he  asks  the  ''dear  little 
mother": — "Is  there  a  time  coming  which  will  see  us  influ- 
ence one  another  as  friends?''^  On  the  same  day  (the  isth 
March)  he  goes  again  to  Offenbach;  and  thence  (March  17) 
sends  to  Tante  the  concluding  act  of  SfeHa,  about  which  he 
had  been  very  timid  He  had  meant  to  return  to  Frankfurt 
on  the  17th  for  the  concert,  but  hearing  that  Lili  was  coming 
on  a  visit  to  her  uncle,  the  rich  manu&cturer  D'OrviUe  in 
Offenbach,  he  resolved  to  stay.  Lili's  self-will  might  torment 
him — die  was  still  almost  a  child,  she  was  a  pet,  she  was  Y 
used  to  the  carefully  polite  manners  of  good  society,  it  was 
no  wonder  if  she  did  not  quite  understand  him ;  but  she  had 
an  essentially  noble  nature,  she  had  rich  gifte,  she  was  a 
charming  maiden  who  loved  him  well :  and  these  things  were 
powerful  to  hold  him  fast.  "Within  me  there  is  much  that 
is  strange  and  new,"  he  writes  to  Tante  Fahlmer.  "  In  three 
hours  I  hope  to  see  Lili  Dear  Tante — until  Sunday.  Take 
the  maiden  to  jrour  heart;  it  wiD  be  well  for  both."  The 
Tante  had  expressed  great  pleasure  in  the  first  four  acts  of 
Stella,  which  she  had  transcribed  for  Jacobi;  but  Goethe 
feared  that  the  final  issue  of  the  story — iht  possession  of  dolA 
Stella  and  Cacilie  by  the  feithless  Fernando — would  be  repel- 
lent to  her.  He  writes  thus  in  the  same  letter : — "  I  am  weaiy 
of  lamenting  the  fate  of  our  sex  of  people  [those  urged  by  fiery 
passion],  but  I  will  present  them,  they  shall  know  themselves, 
if  it  mav  be,  as  I  have  known  them,  and  shall  become — ^if  not 
more  restful — ^yet  in  their  unrest,  stronger."*  His  Fernando, 
saved  by  the  infinite  love  of  the  two  women,  is  like  Werther, 
a  morally  weak  "Stormer"  knowing  not  self-control,  set  forth 
like  Werther,  not  as  an  example,  but  as  a  sign,  to  what  passion 
indulged  without  restraint  leads.     On  the  19th  he  returned 

*  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  March  15,  1775.     Loeper,  pp.  *ioo- 
I.— Til 

*  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer,  March  17,  1775.     Derjungt  Godke, 
m.  72.— Tr. 
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to  Frankfurt,  and  at  eleven  o*clock,  before  going  to  bed,  he 
writes  to  Auguste  : — "  With  me  again  for  a  while  it  has  been 
so  between  gladness  and  sadness,  that  I  know  not  whether  I 
am  on  earth, — ^and  then  it  is  to  me  as  if  I  were  in  heaven."^ 

On  the  2 1  St  of  March  he  writes  beseechingly  to  Jacobi : — 
"  Stand  by  me,  dear  Fritz.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  on  skates 
for  the  first  time,  alone,  and  stumbling  along  the  path  of  life ; 
and  should  all  the  time  be  striving  for  the  prize,  and  for  that 
after  which  all  my  soul  is  yearning."*  On  the  same  day  he 
speaks  more  hopefully  to  Mama  Sophie : — "  Daily  I  strive  and 
work  to  become  more  worthy.  Have  too,  God  be  thanked, 
relay-horses  for  my  further  travel" ^  In  the  union  with  Lili 
he  hoped  to  find  repose  and  happiness.  Thus  he  says  four 
days  later  to  Herder: — "It  looks  as  though  the  threads  by 
which  my  destiny  depends,  and  which  I  so  long  in  rotating 
oscillation  jerk  up  and  down,  would  at  length  unite.  For  the 
rest,  all  kinds  of  circumstances  make  me  pretty  tame,  not,  how- 
ever, taking  away  the  good  young  courage  f^om  me."*  But 
that  night  (the  25  th),  writing  to  Auguste,  far  away,  sick  of 
fever,  a  gloomy  foreboding  of  a  time  of  melancholy  fidls  upon 
him,  a  time  in  which  he  will  flee  her  and  all  who  are  dear  to  I 

him ;  then  let  her  pursue  him  with  her  letters,  save  him  from 
himself !  ^ 

About  this  time  he  gave  to  Lili  the  first  copy  of  Erwin 
utid  Elmire,  with  the  prefixed  verses  dedicating  it  to  her; 
he  hoped  that  the  pain  of  the  true  lover  of  the  drama 
would  work  beneficially  on  her ;  but  a  stronger  influence  was 
that  of  her  family,  which  still  grew  more  opposed  to  him. 
Frau  Schonemann  did  not  care  so  much  for  a  famous  son-in- 
law  as  for  a  rich  one,  good  at  business.  How  it  stood  with 
her  own  affairs  at  the  time  we  do  not  know ;  a  few  years  later 
the  house  had  to  stop  payment     On  March  28th  Goethe,  in  his 

1  Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  74.— Tr.  «  Ibid.  iii.  73-74.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  March  21,  1775.     Loeper,  102-3. — 
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dark  mood,  met  friend  Merck  at  Langen.  On  the  same  day 
Klopstock,  on  the  return  journey  to  Hambuig,  visiting  Goethe 
found  him  in  "strange  agitation."^ 

About  the  middle  of  March  (1775)  ^^  q)peared  anony- 
mously the  farce  PronutheuSy  Deukalion  and  seine  Recensentetu 
This  sharp  satire  on  the  critics  of  Werther  annoyed  Goethe 
exceedingly,  because  it  referred  to  his  Mainz  trip,  and  to  the 
reconciliation  through  Knebel  with  Wieland  Yet  he  thought 
that  nobody  who  knew  him  could  deem  so  ill  of  him  as  to 
suppose  him  capable  of  ridiculing  that  reconciliation  which  he 
;  had  himself  wished  for ;  nor  could  any  reasonable  man  attri- 

\  bute  to  him  the  jokes  about  the  /m,  and  about  the  garrulity 

I  of  his  publisher  Weygand     But  he  grew  seriously  disquieted 

I  when  he  found  that  everybody — even  friend  Merck — ^thought 

\  him  the  author.     Even  when  he  heard  of  Wieland's  threat  to 

complain  to   Goethe's  Hereditaiy  Prince  of  this  malicious 
i  trifling,  he  would  not  consent  to  disavow  the  farce  publicly ; 

;  neither  to  Jacobi  nor  to  any  one  else  would  he  write  anything 

\  about  the  matter;  he  would  take  no  pains  to  discover  who  the 

j  real  author  was.^     He  had  a  short  time  before  been  again 

\  disgusted  with  Wieland,  because  of  a  remark  in  the  Merkur 

about  "geniuses;"  he  had  written  to  Tante  Fahlmer: — 
"Eternal  enmity  be  between  my  seed  and  their  seed"*  But 
the  remonstrance — that  eveiy  one  recognised  his  manner  in 
the  &rce,  and  that  the  suspicion  founded  on  this  must  be 
highly  injurious  to  him  in  his  relation  with  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Weimar — brought  him  at  last  to  resolve  on  finding 
out  the  author, — not  far  to  seek, — and  to  clear  himself  at 
least  to  his  friends  by  letter;  finally,  he  agreed  to  let  a 
Declaration  to  the  public  be  printed  When  he  sent  it^  to 
Tante  Fahlmer  about  the  8th  of  April,  he  was  again  quite 
bewitched  about  Lill  "  She  was  ^  beautifrd  as  an  angel," 
t  he  wrote,  ''  and  I  had  not  seen  her  for  four  days.    And  dear 

God,  how  much  is  she  even  better  than  beautifrd."*  The 
Declaration^  on  oblong  octavo,  is  dated  April  9,  1 775  : — "  Not 
I,  but  Heinrich  Leopold  Wagner  has  written  and  printed  the 

1  Goethe  to  Knebel,  April  14, 1775.  ^trjunge  Goethe^  iiL  79-80.— ^Tr, 
'  Goethe,  writing  to  Johanna  Fahlmer  [beginning  of  April  1 775],  makes 

this  declaration.     Derpmgt  Godke^  iii.  78. — ^Tr. 

'  See  the  letter  of  Mardi  13, 1775,  already  quoted.     Dtrjungt  Goeihe^ 

iiL  68.— Tr.  *  In  MS.— Te.  »  Derjunge  GodJu^  iu.  79.— Tr. 
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Pronuthms^  without  my  participation,  without  my  knowledge.** 

The  Declaration  appeared  in  the  Frankfurter  geUhrte  Anzdgen 

of  the  2 1  St: — "I  consider,"  it  says,  "this  declaration  due  to 

those  who  love  me  and  believe  my  word.     Otherwise,  I  should 

be  quite  content  to  regard  this  as  an  opportunity  of  quietly 

learning  more  exactly  the  characters  of  various  people  from  • 

their  behaviour  towards  me."      He  sent  the  Declaration  to 

Knebel  on  the  14th,  unaware  that  Knebel,  commissioned  by 

the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Weimar,  had  already  made  inquiry 

of  Salzmann  about  the  fiu-ce.     On  the  15  th  Goethe  sent  a 

copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Klopstock.^  [ 

Jacobi  passionately  lamented  the  dknouement  of  Stella  (the  f 

play  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Tante  Fahlmer)  as  injurious 
to  morals,  and  earnestly  urged  that  it  should  be  changed. 
Goethe  was  "wild"  with  him;*  he  had  hoped  that  his  friend  ^ 

would,  in  Stella  as  in  Werther,  recognise  the  warmth  of  the 
writer's  heart  Yet  he  soon  grew  composed,  and  wrote  Jacobi 
a  "mystic"  letter;  which  he,  however,  did  not  send,  not 
deeming  it  worthy  of  the  nearness  of  their  friendship.  Soon 
he  found  himself  composed  enough  to  speak  out  his  full  soul 
to  his  friend,  who  cannot  desire  to  misinterpret  him.  • 

On  the  14th  of  April,  when  sending  the  Declaration  to 
Knebel,  he  writes  that :  he  falls  from  one  entanglement  into 
another,  and  is  again  stuck  fast  with  his  poor  heart  unex- 
pectedly in  all  participation  of  the  common  lot  of  man,  from 
which  he  had  but  just  rescued  himself  with  difficulty.  He 
has  been  doing  all  kinds  of  things,  and  yet  but  little ;  a  play  \ 

[Claudine]  will  soon  be  ready ;  his  civil  functions  he  performs 
with  such  mysterious  stealth,  as  though  he  were  engaged  in 
smuggling  1    To  Klopstock,  in  that  letter  written  on  the  follow-  i 

ing  day — the  15th  April — he  confides  that  he  is  pretty  much 
as  he  was  when  they  last  parted,  only  that  it  often  grows 
worse ;  but  then  a  dew-drop  of  the  Universal  Balsam,  which 
falls  f^om  above  [he  means  his  confidence  in  his  destiny], 
makes  all  well  agaia  At  this  period  he  was  looking  forward 
veiy  eagerly  to  the  coming  of  the  Counts  Stolberg.*     Beside  ■ 

1  See  for  these  letters  and  a  reprint  of  the  Declaration,  Der  jungi 
Godhe,  iii.  79,  81,  82.— Tr. 

>  ••  Wild  konnt*  ich  wohl  uber  Fritxen  werden  ;  bos  nie.**  Goethe  to 
Johanna  Fahlmer  [April  1775].     Der  junge  Goethe,  iii.  82.— Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Augustc  Grafin  Stolbog,  iSth  April  1775  :— "  Ach  Gott 
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Claudine  he  had  on  hands  the  readmg  through  of  Lavater's 
Physiognonusche  Fragmente  in  manuscript;  on  the  19th  of 
April,  just  before  setting  out  on  a  business-journey,  he  sent 
the  latter  part  o(  the  first  volume  to  the  publisher ;  he  had 
appended  an  essay  on  Rameau,  and  written  a  Lied  eines 
physiognatnischen  Zeichners?- 

A  quite  unexpected  turn  in  affairs  was  now  brought  about 
through  the  arrival  of  the  '' merchant- spinster ''  i^^  Handeh 
jungfer^')  Helena  Dorothea  Delph  of  Heidelberg.  This  lady,  < 
now  almost  fifty,  who,  since  1761,  had,  with  her  elder  sister, 
carried  on  the  business  left  by  their  brother,  was  on  an  inti- 
mate footing  with  Frau  Schonemann  and  the  Reformed 
{^^ Reformirtm^^)  families  of  Frau  Schonemann's  circle.  She 
had  come  to  Franldurt  for  the  Easter  Fair,  which  began  on 
the  i8th  of  April  1775.  No  sooner  had  she  observed  the 
odd  situation  of  the  two  lovers  than  she — a  sworn  foe  to  all 
''  Langen  und  Bangen  " — resolved  to  play  the  mediator.  She 
had  herself  introduced  to  Goethe's  parents,  and  managed  to 
persuade  away  all  difficulties  with  them  and  with  Frau  Schone- 
mann so  skilfully  that  both  sides  gave  her  fiiU  power  to  act 
So  one  evening  she  came  to  the  lovers  as  they  sat  together, 
and  exclaimed  with  triumphant  joy:^ — ''Join  hands;"  con- 
firming her  authority  by  appeal  to  their  parents'  approval 
Lili  did  put  her  hand,  however  slowly,  into  that  of  the  poet  of 
Werther ;  a  deep  drawn  sigh  and  die  happy  lovers  fell  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  assured  themselves  in  glowing  kisses  of 
the  happiness  long  expected  yet  so  sudden  in  its  coming. 
This  private  betrothal  must  have  been  subsequent  to  Goethe's 
business  journey,  firom  which  he  returned  before  the  a3d  April 
Just  in  die  earUer  time  the  young  pair  seem  to  have  been  to- 
gether a  great  deal  at  Offenbach,  where  lili  stayed  with  her 
uncle  D'Orville,  whose  great  gaiden  ^stretched  down  to  the 
Mam ;  Goethe  with  Andr^  close  by.     Lili  hung  a  little  heart 

Vast  Bruder  kommen,  unsre  BrUder,  zu  mir  I — ^  Then  in  an  addition  of 
the  26th  April :— '<  Wie  erwart  ich  unsere  BrUder  t"  Derjunge  Goethe,  iil 
So-i.— Tr. 

^  See  Goethe's  letter  to  Laniter,  19th  April  1775.  Derjunge  Geethe, 
iii.  83-4.  Goethe  returns  the  original  MS.  to  Lavater,  having  sent  a  copy 
to  Cotter.— Ta. 

*  In  Dickhmg  und  IVakrheit,  xviL  Bnch :— *'  Exclaimed  with  her 
magniloqnent  air  of  command."     '*iUSf  ihrem  patMeHtek  gebUUrUckm 
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in  gold  by  a  ribbon  from  her  lover's  neck,  and  gifts  were  not 
lacking  on  Goethe's  side. 

Their  happiness  remained  but  a  short  time  at  the  flood. 
A  satisfactory  relation  could  not  be  established  between  the 
two  families ;  not  the  difference  of  religion  alone,  but  also  the 
difference  in  mode  of  living,  grew  more  and  more  prominent 
to  estrange.  Lili's  future  was  painted  to  her  in  no  attractive 
colours;  the  singularities  of  her  betrothed,  whose  life  more 
than  hers  had  been  passed  in  bourgeois  circles,  were  insisted 
OTL  Then  her  humours  put  him  out  of  tune.  That  his  be- 
loved should  form  herself  by  him,  live  only  for  him,  be  merged 
in  him,  began  to  show  as  the  futile  dream  of  his  jealous 
soul;  and  thus  was  intensified  the  uneasiness  which  began 
when  the  yoke  of  a  new  love  laid  upon  him  proved  a  fetter  to 
his  genius.  So  the  two,  loving  each  other  well,  became  yet 
more  and  more  divided.  Then  might  the  cold  behaviour  of 
Lili's  family  have  easily  determined  Goethe  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  the  chains  which  lay  heavy  upon  him.  At  pre- 
sent he  rather  held  back  from  her  society,  which  gave  the 
enemy  the  more  advantage  to  occupy  her  mind  with  adverse 
thoughts;  and  thus  each  grew  gradually  stranger  to  the 
other,  for  they  lay  passive — a.  dangerous  thing  when  there  are 
under-currents. 

About  the  loth  of  May  the  Counts  Stolberg,  by  Gottingen 
and  Cassel  travelling,  came  to  Frankfurt,  where  they  expected 
their  friend  von  Haugwitz  from  Paris.  They  slept  at  an 
inn,  but  found  hospitable  reception  in  the  Goethes*  house. 
What  a  life  of  freedom  here  developed,  how  merrily  Goethe's 
mother — he  called  her  "Frau  Aja"  from  a  scene  in  the 
Haimonskinder — entered  into  the  youthful,  high-spirited  fun, 
lives  imperishable  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit. 

As  Goethe,  sorrowing  over  the  decline  of  Lili's  affection, 
longed  to  go  away  from  home,  he  decided  on  visiting,  at  Em- 
mendingen,  his  sister,  of  whom  he  had  been  so  long  deprived ; 
he  would  accompany  the  Stolbergs  as  far  as  Strassburg,  even  \ 

already  perhaps  had  planned  to  go  on  with  them  to  Switzerland. 
The  very  intensity  of  his  suffering  for  some  time  back  was  the 
measure  by  which  he  now  abandoned  himself  to  fleet  the 
time  carelessly.  "  It  is  a  great  joy  to  us,"  writes  the  elder 
Stolberg,  "that  we  are  to  travel  with  Goethe.  A  wild,  un- 
tameable,  but  very  very  good  young  fellow,  full  of  soul  and 
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fire.  And  we  love  each  other  so  well ;  from  the  first  hour  we 
were  heart  friends. '*  Goethe  had  a  comrade  in  sorrow  in  the 
younger  Count,  Fritz  Leopold,  who  was  shortly  to  hear 
whether  the  maiden  whom  he  loved  would  be  his  or  no. 
Friend  KUinger,  too,  drew  close  to  the  Stolbergs.  Fritz 
Leopold  mentions  the  "new  friendship  with  a  young  man 
Ellinger  who  has  a  good  heart  and  is  a  grand  poet,  and  has 
taken  up  his  quarters  in  our  rooms.'' 

Before  leaving  Frankfurt  Goethe  informed  Herder  that  he 
was  going  to  visit  his  sister  for  some  time.  "  It  is  with  me  as 
with  thee,  dear  brother,"  he  says.  "  I  play  ball  against  the 
wall,  and  shuttlecock  with  the  women.  I  thought  a  short 
time  ago  I  was  coming  nearer  the  haven  of  domestic  happi- 
ness and  firm  footing  in  the  genuine  joy  and  sorrow  of  the 
earth,  but  am  in  miserable  faishion  flung  out  again  on  the  wide 
sea.  .  .  .  Thus  1  dance  my  life  away  upon  the  thread  called 
fatum  congenitum  [the  destiny  we  are  bom  Wth] !  Wilt  shortly 
see  some  of  my  fresco-painting  \Claudine\i  in  which  thou  wilt 
be  vexed  to  see  side  by  side  nature  in  true  deep  feeling  (gui 
gefuhlte  Natur)  and  odious  locus  communist '^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May  1775,  after 
signing  two  memorials  belonging  to  one  of  his  cases,  he  drove 
with  his  three  companions  to  Darmstadt  All  of  them  wore 
Werther  uniform — a  blue  coat,  yellow  waistcoat  and  trousers ; 
and  all  had  round  gray  hats.  Merck,  whom  they  visited  in 
Darmstadt,  went  with  ^em  to  Mannheim.  Though  he  did 
not  approve  of  Goethe's  journey  with  the  Stolbeigs,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  noble  presence  of  the  younger,  Fritz  Leopold. 
In  Karlsruhe  our  travellers  went  to  the  court  There,  stopping 
with  the  Markgraf  and  Markgrafin,  were  the  two  Darmstadt 
princesses ;  the  younger  of  them,  Luise,  the  destined  bride  of 
the  Duke  of  Weimar,  whom  Goethe  anS  we  have  seen  starting 
•  for  Berlin  in  May  1773,  talked  with  enthusiasm  of  Switzerland 
and  Lavater.  The  young  poet  was  enchanted  with  her.  "  Luise 
is  an  angel,"  he  wrote  to  Tante ;  "  the  gleaming  star  could 
not  prevent  me  from  picking  up  some  flowers  which  fell  from 
her  bosom,  and  which  I  preserve  in  the  pocket-book  where 
the  heart  is."* 

1  Goethe  to  Herder  [Frankfurt,  May  I77S]-     I>^  A^l^  Goethe,  iii. 
S5.6.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer :  "a  quarter  oi  a  league  from  Strats- 
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On  the  2 1  St  of  May  the  Weimar  princes  with  von  Gortz 
and  Knebel  arrived ;  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Hereditary  Prince 
and  Luise  was  to  be  concluded  here,  on  which  account  Pre- 
sident von  Moser  also  had  come.  The  Hereditary  Prince 
had  a  bad  cold.  He  showed  himself  favourable  to  Goethe,  as 
did  the  other  princely  and  distinguished  personages.  With 
Knebel  Goethe  had  confidential  intercourse ;  Knebel  disliked 
France  very  much. 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  May  our  travellers  reached 
Strassburg.  Here  Goethe  had  the  delight  of  intimate  com- 
panionship with  Lenz,  who  had  matriculated  last  autumn,  and 
was  now  supporting  himself  mainly  by  private  teaching.  They 
dined  together  on  May  24th,  at  the  inn  to  which  they  had  for- 
merly so  often  resorted,  on  the  111,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  Strassburg.  From  this  inn,  after  dinner,  Goethe  writes  to 
Tante,  that  he  hopes  something  from  the  stage  presentation  of 
Erwin,  soon  to  come  off  in  Frankfurt — not  as  an  author. 
He  had  asked  her  ^  to  write  telling  him  all  about  the  perform- 
ance, and  whether  Lili  were  present;  for  he  hoped,  as  we 
know,  that  the  unhappy  lover  thus  moving  and  speaking 
before  her  on  the  stage  would  touch  her  heart  "  This  old 
place  now  so  new  again  I  The  Past  and  the  Future."  All 
is  better  than  he  had  thought ;  he  finds  everything  dear 
and  good — perhaps   because   he   loves  ?     "So  much   this 

time  of  the  Bear  broken  free ;  of  the  escaped  Cat ! 1 

have  seen  a  great,  great  deal.  A  grand  book  the  world 
to  learn  lessons  of  discretion  from — ^if  it  only  were  of  any 
avaa!"« 

Next  day  he  was  witness  how  Friedrich  Stolberg  bore  the 
news  that  his  Sophie  merely  felt  friendship  towards  him,  not 
love.  Goethe  suffered  with  his  friend;*  who  esteemed  his 
loss  greater  than  the  death  of  his  beloved  would  have  been, 
since  now  not  death,  but  she  herself  deprived  him  of  herself 
To  Goethe,  on  the  cathedral  platform — where  he  found  his 
name  uneffaced — all  his  own  Sessenheim  love  must  have  been 

buiig,"  Wednesday,  May  24,  1775.  Der pmge  Gathf,  iii.  88-9.  "The 
heart " — the  little  golden  heart  which  Lili  had  given  him. — ^Tr. 

1  Writing  on  May  16,  1775,  from  Mannheim.  Derjunge  Go€the^  iii. 
86-7.— Tr.  *  Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  88-9.— Tr. 

'  Sec  Goethe  to  Anguste  Stolberg:  Frankfurt,  July  25,  1775'  ^^ 
funge  Goethe,  iii.  91. — Tr. 
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vividly  recalled  to  mind.  Probably  Lenz  at  this  time  gave 
him  by  no  means  the  best  account  of  Friederike  ;^  so  that  with 
his  Lili-burthened  {liltschwerm)  heart  he  can  hardly  have  felt 
any  desire  to  see  her. 

He  stayed  in  Strassburg  until  the  27  th  of  May,  detained 
by  old  memories  and  old  friends ;  among  the  latter,  the  good 
Salzmann,  who  had  been  his  confidant  in  the  love  of  five  years 
aga  Then  he  hastened,  without  companion,  to  his  sister  in 
Emmendingen ;  who  could  only  advise  him  earnestly  to  break 
off  a  connection,  a  sufficient  objection  to  which,  were  there  no 
other,  would  be  the  inequality  in  external  rank  of  the  &milies. 
And  yet  he  could  promise  her  nothing.  Here  he  probably 
first  let  his  father  know  that  he  was  going  to  Switzerland.  To 
Tante  Fahlmer,  who  had  given  him  such  a  nice  account  of 
the  performance  of  Erwin^  he  writes  on  the  5th  of  June, 
shortiy  before  leaving  Emmendingen:  —  "I  am  going  to 
Schaffhausen  to  see  the  Rhine  Falls,  to  wrap  myself  in  the 
great  idea ;  for  yet,  I  feel,  the  chief  aim  of  my  journey  has 
been  missed,  and  if  I  return  [immediately  (Trans.)],  it  will  be 
worse  with  the  Bear  than  before.  I  know  well  that  I  am  a 
fool,  but  therefore  I  am  one  yet  And  why  should  one  put 
out  the  tiny  lamp  that  shines  so  prettily  in  front  along  one's 
way  of  life,  and  makes  the  darkness  twilight?"*  From 
Emmendingen  too  he  sent  Claudine  to  Knebel,  writing: — 
"  Read  it  to  our  Duke  in  a  free  hour.  No  transcribing !  I 
beg  particularly  (gar  schon).  Thanks  for  your  note.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  that  you  are  not  averse  to  me.  To  His  Serene 
Highness  everything  that  is  heartfelt  from  me."*  On  the 
7  th,  writing  fix>m  Schaffhausen,  before  he  has  gone  to  the 
Rhine  Falls,  he  says  to  Tante  : — ^"  It  is  right  well  with  me — 
could  I  only  plunge  right  deep  into  .the  world  1  I  suppose, 
however,  I  shall  soon  b^  back  with  you  again."  *  His  constant 
fellow-traveller.  Love,  would  draw  him  homewards. 

With  the  warmest  joy  he  greeted  his  friend  Lavater  at 
Zurich,  on  the  8th  of  June.     In  Lavater's  paternal  house  he 

^  Anything  that  Lenz  said  to  Friederike's  discredit  was,  howerer, 
imtrae. — ^Tr. 

>  This  letter  will  he  found,  Derjungi  GoeUu^  ilL  87-88 ;  it  is  there 
dated  :  [Strassburg,  22d  Mai  1775]. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel :  Emmendingen,  June  4,  1775.  Derpngt  Gcdki^ 
iiL  89.^X1^  *  Derptngi  Goahe^  iiL  9a — ^Tr. 
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enjoyed  the  happiness  of  the  purest  family  life;  and  as  he 
gazed  from  its  roof  at  the  wondrous  view  of  lake  and  dis- 
tant snowy  mountain-range,  a  heavenly  peace  stole  over  him. 
The  visit  of  thcr  great  poet  was  a  high  honour  done  to  Lavater 
in  the  presence  of  numerous  secret  enemies,  who  were 
stirred  to  still  greater  jealousy  when  they  found  Goethe 
restrict  himself  wholly  to  Lavater  and  his  circle — among  all 
the  celebrities  of  Ziirich  only  visiting  the  patriarchs  of  German 
Literature  Bodmer  and  Breitinger,  and  Gessner  the  idyllic 
poet,  whose  name  was  prized  even  in  foreign  lands.  Those 
of  the  opposition  were  very  angry  with  Goethe  for  thus  slight- 
ing them;  and  after  his  departure  many  bitter  things  were 
written  in  Ziirich  of  the  author  of  Werther.  The  close  com- 
munion with  Lavater  did  the  love-sick  poet  a  great  deal  of 
good;  though  Lavater*s  mild  hortation  could  not  blot  out 
the  memory  of  Lili,  nor  yet  produce  in  him  a  firm  resolve  to 
hold  her  fast  despite  all  hindrances. 

One  day  after  Goethe  the  Stolbergs  arrived  in  Ziirich, 
where  they  too  were  warmly  greeted  by  Lavater ;  with 
Haugwitz  they  took  a  country  house  on  the  SihL  On  June 
1 2th  Goethe  informs  Mama  Sophie  that  he,  in  company  with 
Lavater,  the  Stolbergs,  Haugwitz,  and  other  good  young 
fellows,  has  been  to  see  the  peasant  Jakob  Gujer,  called 
Klijog,  in  his  house  at  Wermetswyl ;  and  he  sends  her  a  piece 
of  bread  cut  for  her  at  the  peasant's  table.  How  he  rejoiced 
to  find  in  this  man,  whom  Hirzel  fotuteen  years  before  had 
brought  before  the  world's  notice  as  a  "moral  philosopher 
peasant :" — "  No  ideal  from  the  douds,  thank  God  !  but  one 
of  the  noblest  beings,  as  this  earth  from  which  we  too  have 
sprung  brmgs  such  forth." ^  The  "good  young  fellows"  were 
probably  his  fellow-townsmen — Passavant,  a  theological  student, 
now  three-and-twenty,  intimate  with  Lavater,  and  the  teacher 
of  music  Kayser,  now  living  in  Ziirich. 

As  Goethe  would  not  remain  in  Switzerland  as  long  as 
the  Stolbergs,  he  set  out  with  Passavant  on  a  delightful  journey 
through  the  Lesser  Cantons.  How  the  love  for  Lili  followed 
him  everywhere,  troubling  his  full  delight, — though  without  it 
he  would  have  no  happiness, — causing  him  to  begin  his 
journey  back  on  the  morning  of  her  birthday,  June  23,  when 

1  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Laroche  :  "  At  Lavater*s  desk,  the  12th  June 
1775."    Loeper,  pp.  108-9.— Tr. 
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at  the  summit  of  the  Gotthard,  has  been  charmingly  told  us 
by  the  poet  himself.^  On  that  morning  of  return  he  kissed 
the  little  golden  heart,  Lili's  gift,  still  hanging  on  hb  neck. 

On  his  arrival  in  Ziirich,  on  June  25,  he  again  made 
one  of  the  cheery  party  of  the  Stolbergs.  With  Lavater,  all 
sources  of  depression  or  exaltation  to  either  were  discussed — 
the  Physiognomische  Fragmented  the  friends  they  had  m  com- 
mon, the  petty  opponents  who  only  deserved  contempt,  also 
repeatedly  the  relation  to  LilL  Of  new  personal  acquaintance- 
ships formed  by  Goethe  at  this  time,  the  most  important  were 
those  with  Lavater's  dear  friend  Pfenninger,  and  Frau  Barbara 
Schultheiss,  praised  by  Lavater  as  "ever  the  same;"  she  is 
greeted  in  Goethe's  letters  as  "  Babe."  Before  Wol^ang  left 
Ziirich  a  letter  from  his  mother,  dated  June  28,  came  to 
Lavater ;  in  it  she  begs  the  Coimts  to  whom  she  entrusted 
her  Wolfgang,  to  send  him  back  to  her  now,  since  the  time  is 
growing  very  long  to  Frau  Aja  by  herself 

Not  until  the  5th  July  1775  did  Goethe  leave  Ziirich ;  the 
Stolbergs  had  two  days  earlier  left  for  the  Lesser  Cantons. 
In  Strassburg  our  poet  was  again  in  a  very  significant  way  to 
have  his  thoughts  turned  on  Weimar.  He  met  there  the 
famous  physician  Zimmermann  from  Hannover,  who  last  year 
had  written  him  an  enthusiastic  letter  about  Werther.  Zim- 
mermann, who  for  a  few  days — from  the  loth  imtil  the  14th 
or  15th — was  staying  with  hb  son,  a  Strassburg  student, 
showed  Goethe  ten  silhouettes ;  among  them  was  one  of  Frau 
von  Stein,  whose  husband,  in  the  retinue  of  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  he  was  already  acquainted  with.  Her  face  robbed 
Goethe  of  three  nights  of  sleep.  He  wrote  under  her  por- 
trait:— "It  would  be  a  glorious  spectacle  to  see  how  the 
world  mirrors  itself  in  thb  souL  She  sees  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  yet  through  the  medium  of  lov£  Thus,  too,  gentleness 
b  the  general  impression." 

He  had  again  a  friendly  time  with  Lenz  and  Salzmann. 
On  the  occasion  of  ascending  the  cathedral  he  wrote  the  re- 
markable Dritte  Wallfahrt  nach  Erwins  Grab  {Third  Pilgrim- 
age to  Erwifis  Grave)^  which  connects  with  the  work  formerly 
dedicated  to  Erwin's  memory.*    When  he  looked  from  ^bove 

^  Dichhmg  und  Wahrheii^  xviii.  Bach  (close)  and  »x.  Bodi  (A^fftt- 
*  For  the  DritU  Wallfahrt  see  Der  jungt  Goethe^  iii.  694.      Von 
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on  the  grand  expanse,  his  glances  roamed  **  homewards,  love- 
wards.**  On  the  platform  he  and  Lenz  talked  of  the  neces- 
sity of  true  creative  power  for  the  production  of  genuine  art 
work.^ 

In  Darmstadt,  to  his  greatest  joy,  he  found  Herder,  grown 
much  gentler  in  the  two  years  of  separation,  and  Herder's 
wife ;  joined  by  Merck,  they  all  proceeded  to  Frankfurt  to- 
gether. Their  hearts  were  opened  to  each  other  again ;  even 
though  Lili  were  a  little  forgotten.  Herder  submitted  his 
Exposition  of  the  Revelation  of  John  to  Goethe. 

To  visit  Lili,  to  excuse  his  unceremonious  departure  and 
his  silence  was  a  hard  task,  but  the  compulsion  of  love  was 
irresistible ;  he  believed  he  could  not  live  without  the  maiden. 
She  seems  to  have  received  her  repentant  truant  with  open 
heart  Yet  he  was  not  happy;  with  all  her  warm  affection 
she,  as  we  have  noticed  before,  lacked  that  fire  of  passion 
which  his  soul  craved,  and  ugly  forebodings  crept  over  him 
that  the  connection  which  her  family  disliked  so  was  not 
going  to  last  And  in  truth  his  temporary  absence  had  made 
it  easier  for  his  opponents  to  cast  a  slur  on  his  fidelity. 
Maximiliane  Brentano,  who  during  his  absence  had  been 
much  in  his  mother's  society,  was  now  again  visited  by  him  at 
her  own  house.  There,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  they 
"  fiddled  and  piped,"  so  he  tells  Frau  von  Laroche.*  Yet  of 
a  letter  to  Gustchen  the  portion  written  on  that  very  day  of 
"  fiddling  and  piping  "  is  full  of  melancholy.* 

The  three  months  which  followed — the  last  that  he  spent 
in  his  native  city — were  the  most  passion-tossed  of  all  his  life. 
Writing  on  the  ist  of  August,  he  indeed  informs  Knebel — 
fi-om  whom,  and  from  the  Duke,  he  would  fain  hear  some- 
thing— that  he  finds  himself  a  good  deal  better,  quite  content 
with  the  Past,  and  full  of  hope  for  the  Future  ;*  but  soon  that 
stormy  unrest  took  hold  on  him  again. 

We  find  him  at  Offenbach  on  the  3d  of  August,  Lili  being 
there  then  also.     "  I  have  given  her  thy  greeting,"  he  writes 

Deutscker  Bauhmst^  it  will  be  remembered,  is  dedicated  : — D,  M,  Ervim 
d  Steinback.     Derjunge  GceOu^  ii.  204. — Tr. 

^  These  particulars  from  the  Wallfahrt. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  August  i,  1775.  Loeper^  pp.  114- 
115.— Tr. 

'  Der  Jungs  Goethe^  iii.  91-2.— Tr.  *  Ibid.  iii.  92. — Tr. 
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to  Lavater.  **  I  will  immediately  send  thee  her  silhouette — 
womanly.  Make  something  for  her  in  verse  which  may 
strengthen  and  confirm  her  in  what  is  good.  Thou  canst  do 
good  and  thou  wilt"^  The  same  day,  in  Lili's  room,  urged  by 
anguish,  he  opens  his  heart  to  his  friend  in  Copenhagen.  He 
had  not  sent  her  any  letter  since  the  26th  of  April*— three 
months  of  silence : — **  What  depression  I  O  that  I  could  see 
everything  1  Here  in  the  chamber  of  the  maiden  who  makes 
me  wretched,  yet  is  not  to  blame,  with  the  soul  of  an  angel, 
whose  cheerfid  days  I  darken!  I!  ...  In  vain,  that  I 
three  months  [so  long  did  his  journey  seem  to  him  1]  have 
wandered  in  the  open  air,  and  drunk  through  every  sense  a 
thousand  fresh  impressions.  Angel !  and  I  sit  again  in  Offen- 
bach, simple  as  a  child,  limited  as  a  parrot  on  its  perch."' 
They  missed  him  in  the  house — D*Orville's  house.  Lili,  to 
her  surprise,  found  him  in  her  room,  but  begged  him  to 
remain ;  she  would  go  and  dress  in  another  room.  (Accord- 
ing to  a  family  tradition  Lili*s  mother  took  this  piece  of  heed- 
lessness exceedingly  ill)  In  the  afternoon  Lili  rode  out  ac- 
companied by  D*Orville  and  Goethe.  "  You  should  have  seen 
the  angel  in  riding-dress  on  horseback,"  he  writes  next  day, 
the  4th,  to  Lavater;  and,  after  delivering  to  his  friend  the 
greetings  of  Lili  and  the  Princess  of  Waldeck,  he  proceeds : — 
"  And  to  me  God  will  be  gracious.  N.B. — I  have  been  for 
a  while  back  again  pious,  have  my  joy  in  the  Lord,  and  sing 
psalms  unto  His  Name,  thereof  shalt  thou  very  soon  experience 
a  vibration  {dawn  du  ehstens  dne  Schwingung  haben  soils t),"^ 
Lavater  is  also  to  note  down  what  he  would  desire  Goethe  to 
see  after  for  him  in  Italy.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  that 
twelve  days  after  his  return  he  had  the  Flight  to  Italy  in  his 
mind  should  a  breach  ensue.  Yet  he  stayed  a  considerable 
time  longer  in  Offenbach  with  lili 

1  Goethe  to  Lavater,  August  3,  1775.    Der  pmge  Goetki^  Hi.  96.— Ta. 

'  The  letter  to  Auguste,  mentioned  half  a  page  back,  written  partly  on 
July  25th,'  partly  on  July  31st,  was  not  yet  despatched ;  it  was  lying  in 
Frankfurt  at  the  present  date,  and  was  found  afterwards  and  sent  on, — 
Tr. 

s  Goethe  to  Auguste  Stolberg  [Offenbach],  August  3,  1775.  ^^^ 
jungf  Gcitke^  iil  93-6.— Ta. 

*  Goethe  to  Lavater,  August  4,  1775.  Der  Jimge  Gottke^  liL  96-7. 
(Is  there  a  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Song  of  Sblomon  in  the 
above?)— Tr. 
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One  member  of  the  society  around  them  there  was  the 
second  Reformed  preacher,  Johann  Ludwig  Ewald,  two  years 
older  than  Goethe,  and  his  betrothed,  daughter  of  the  Frank- 
furt merchant  Dufay.  It  was  in  this  time  that  Goethe  fell 
asleep  one  night  on  the  Muhlberg  (not  the  Roderber^^  an 
incident    which    he    has   so    charmingly   described.^      Only  ? 

occasionally  did  he  go  even  so  far  as  Frankfurt. 

On  the  17th  of  August  we  find  him  writing  in  D'Orville*s 
house,  while  Lili  at  the  breakfast-table,  in  neglige^  with  her 
back  turned  to  him,  sips  her  coffee.  He  is  writing  to  the 
Berlin  poetess  of  nature,  Madame  Karschin,  who  thought 
very  highly  of  him.  "Perhaps  the  invisible  scourge  of  the 
Eumenides  will  soon  lash  me  out  of  my  Fatherland,  probably 
not  northwards."^  He  speaks  much  more  plainly  a  few  days 
later,  writing  to  Merck  from  Frankfurt ;  he  is  again  mberably 
stranded,  and  could  give  himself  a  thousand  cuffs  for  not 
having  gone  to  the  devil  when  he  was  afloat  [was  on  the 
Gotthard].  He  is  on  the  watch  for  a  new  opportunity  of 
getting  away ;  he  even  thinks  of  flight  against  his  parents'  will, 
if  Merck  will  advance  him  some  money ;  at  any  rate  Merck, 
when  next  he  sees  Rath  Goethe,  must  try  to  procure  that 
Wolfgang  be  sent  to  Italy  before  the  year  closes.*  His  hope 
of  kindling  Lili  to  passion  like  that  which  glows  in  Stella  had 
proved  vain ;  she  seemed  incapable  of  such  passion,  though 
ready  to  do  anything  for  her  lover,  and  even — in  their  happier 
moments — altogether  bewitched  by  him. 

The  conflict  between  hope  and  desperation  dragged  on  for  1 

five  weeks  more.     Writing  to  Tante  Fahlmer  at  this  period —  | 

after  declaring  himself  opposed  to  the  publication  of  Fritz  j 

Jacobi's  novel,  Allwills  Papiere^  in  spite  of  the  good  things  \ 

in  it — he  goes  on  : — "  And  I — The  Inirtcacies  of  Diego  and 
Julia^  First  Part — talk  always  in  the  deepest  melancholy  to 
myself  and  to  my  ass,  while  a  whole  little  world  occupies  itself 
with  my  affairs."*  (He  refers  here  to  Slawkenbergius'  Tale  in 
Tristram  Shandy — Bode  had  lately  published  a  good  transla- 
tion— the  tale  of  the  long-nosed  Stranger,  who,  as  he  rides  I 
from  Strassburg  to  Frankfurt,  talks,  sometimes  to  himself, 

^  Dichtungund  Wahrhdt,  xvii.  Budi.— Tr. 

•  Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  97-9.--TR.  ^  Hid,  iii.  99-100.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahlmer  [August  1775].  Dtr  junge  Goethe^  iii. 
102.— Tr. 
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sometimes  to  his  mule,  sometimes  to  his  Julia : — '^  O  Julia, 
my  lovely  Julia."  At  the  end  of  this  tale  another,  "  the  tenth 
of  the  tenth  decade,"  "  a  tale  indeed,"  is — not  told — ^but  de- 
scribed thus  : — "It  sets  out  with  the  first  interview  in  the  inn 
at  Lyons,  when  Fernandez  left  the  courteous  Stranger  [Diego] 
and  Julia  alone  in  her  chamber  and  is  over-written.  The  Intri- 
cades  of  Diego  and  fuiiaJ*)  Goethe's  words  signify  that,  as 
yet,  only  the  First  Part  of  his  love-intricades  has  been  played, 
causing  as  much  excitement  in  Frankfurt  as  did  the  long  nose 
of  that  Stranger  in  Strassburg.  In  the  last  sentence  he  seems 
to  have  mischievously  chosen  the  Frankfurt  dialect* 

To  this  period  falls  the  touching  lament,  Herbstgefiihi  ;^ 
autumn  will  ripen  the  grape-clusters  round  his  window,  but 
not  mature  his  love  to  bliss.  We  have  no  evidence  of  his 
state  of  mind  on  his  birthday — a  day  always  of  serious  refiec- 
tioa  Lili  can  hardly  have  made  him  happy  with  a  gift  as  did 
Lotte  in  Wetzlar ;  he  had  sent  her  no  token  of  love  on  her 
birthday,  though  he  probably  had  told  her  how,  on  that  day, 
the  golden  heart  had  turned  his  footsteps  homewards. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  we  find  him  in  Frankfurt, 
somewhat  calmer.  On  the  2d  or  3d  he  visited  the  Academi- 
cian and  Professor  Suker  of  Berlin,  the  famous  Theorist  on 
Art — Goethe  had  left  his  theories  far  behind^ — a  friend  of 
Zimmermann  but  of  Nicolai  too.  The  sickly  man,  deeply 
prejudiced  against  the  poet  of  Werther^  could  find  little  plea- 
sure in  this  "  Original  Genius,"  holding  him  to  be  a  sort  of 
monstrosity  (Meerwundet)^  however  pleasant  and  winning  in 
social  intercourse.  Herder  has  spoiled  Goethe — he  wrote  two 
months  later  to  Zimmermann — Goethe  is  destroying  a  hundred 
others. 

Goethe  was  now  urging  Lavater  to  hurry  on  with  the 
second  part  of  the  Physiognomischi  y'ragmente.  They  will 
make  a  charming  chapter  to  prove  the  real  line  of  beauty  in 
the  line  of  love,  the  point  where  strength  and  weakness  unite. 

1  «  Weilst  eioe  ganze  kleine  Wdt  sich  nach  mir  beschafitigt''— Tr. 

>  At  first  called  simply  Im  Herbste^  1775.  Der  jungt  GoOke^  uL 
191-2.— Tr. 

s  See  the  essay  on  Baker's  AUganant  Thanrie  der  ichSnm  KUnsU  (the 
first  essay  which  Goethe  wrote  for  the  Frankjurter  Anseigtn  ;  it  appeared 
on  February  1 1,  1772),  and  the  essay  on  Sulzer's  Die  schlfnen  Kunste  in 
iJkrem  Ursprung.  (appeared  December  18,  1772)*  Der  jungt  Goethe^  VL 
405,  470.— Tr. 
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He  sends  Lavater  a  description  of  the  characteristics  of  Fran 

von  Stein,  and  of  the  Marchesa  Branconi,  who  was  so  revered  by 

Lavater  and  Zimmermann ;  the  former  is  the  more  womanly ; 

"conquers  with  nets,"  while  the  latter  "conquers  with  darts." ^ 

On  the  7th  of  September,  amid  the  confusion  of  the  Fair  Pro-  ^ 

cession,  that  word  of  Ariosto  flashed  on  him,  the  People  is 

**  worthy  of  death  before  birth."^     Contrasted  with  his  own 

mighty  pain-begetting  struggle,  he  could  not  but  feel  intensely 

the  pettiness,  the  aimlessness,  of  the  drifting  of  lower  natures, 

only  at  whiles  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  vulgar  pleasures. 

On  the  8th  he  had  once  more  to  present  a  memorial  in 
court ;  it  was  his  last ;  since  his  return  from  Switzerland  he 
had  only  appeared  in  court  in  this  case  and  in  one  other, 
undertaken  at  an  earlier  time — the  dates  of  his  appearance  are 
July  28  and  August  7. 

He  had  in  this  September  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Pestalozzi,  who  was  just  then  founding  the  institution  after- 
wards so  celebrated ;  Pestalozzi  was  full  of  Lavater.  Goethe  ^ 
has  negotiated  successfully  with  the  bookseller  Deinet  about 
the  printing  of  Lavater's  drama  Abraham  und  Isaak.  Into 
this  piece,  which  will  make  a  good  wide  impression,  he  would  ' 
breathe  an  aroma  here  and  there  of  his  own  little  cask.^ 
Probably  he  wrote  the  touching  prayer  of  Abraham  before 
the  sacrifice. 

On  Sunday,  the  loth  of  September,  he  was  at  Offenbach 
with  Lili  at  Ewald*s  wedding.  He  had  written  for  the  occasion 
the  Bundeslied^^  which  was  sung  by  four  voices,  probably 
Andrd  and  his  wife,  Lili  and  the  poet  The  conclusion  can- 
not have  been  exactly  as  it  now  stands,  yet  it  is  possible  that 
Goethe,  when  the  quartette  had  ceased,  may  have  sung  alone 
the  last  sorrowful  verse,  which  speaks  his  foreboding  that 
destiny  is  about  to  carry  him  far  away.  At  night,  about  ten 
o'clock,  his  heart  felt  so  oppressed  at  sight  of  the  happiness 
of  the  new-married  couple  that  he  had  to  go  out  into  the 
night  air ;  he  was,  as,  writing  exactly  a  week  later,  he  tells 

1  This  letter,  probably  written  towards  the  close  of  August  1775,  will 
be  found  Der  jitnge  GoeUu,  iii.  100-2. — Tr. 

'  See  the  letter  to  Lavater,  written  in  the  beginning  of  September 
1775.     Der  jiinge  Godhe,  \\\,  113-5.-— Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Lavater  {^continuation  of  same  letter).  Derjunge  Goethe^ 
iii.  114-5. — ^Tr.  ^  Derjiinge  Goethe,  iil  185-6.— Tr. 
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Auguste,  "in  the  most  cruel,  gloriotis,  sweet  condition**  {in 
der  grausamst'fderlichst'Sussesten  Lage)  of  his  life ;  through  the 
hottest  tears  of  love  he  looked  on  the  moon  and  the  world, 
and  all  around  was  full  of  soul  and  meaning.  "  And  in  the 
distance  the  horn,  and  the  loud  joyance  of  the  weddmg 
guests.**^  Perhaps  a  passionate  utterance  of  emotion  that 
evening  in  Lili*s  presence  had  given  offence. 

Back  in  Frankfurt  on  Sept.  i  ith,  he  begs  Tante  Fahlmer  to 
buy  him  something  for  Lili  in  the  Fair : — "  Galantene,  Bijou- 
terie^ the  newest,  the  most  elegant !  You  feel  it  alone  and 
my  love  too  I  But  sacred  between  us,  not  a  word  of  it  to 
Mama.  To  the  Gerocks  not  a  word  I  entreat."*  The 
rich  presents  by  which  he  sought  to  prove  his  love  to  Lili  (as 
Ferdinand  seeks  to  prove  his  love  to  Ottilie  in  the  Unter- 
haliungen  deutscher  Ausgewanderten)  compelled  him  to  run  in 
debt;  probably  he  made  at  this  time  the  loan  of  Jacobi,  of 
which  he  was  reminded  seven  years  later.' 

The  urgency  of  Lili's  mother  grew  more  and  more 
effectual  According  to  a  family  tradition,  when  no  other  re- 
presentation was  strong  enough,  this  unjust  story  was  told  to 
Lili,  that  Goethe  had  betrayed  and  abandoned  the  pastor's 
daughter  of  Sessenheim.  As  the  Schonemann  firm  had  close 
business  connection  with  Strassburg,  the  story  of  Friederike 
might  easily  have  reached  the  family.  Lili*s  friendly  con- 
fiding manner  towards  the  numerous  relatives  and  fiiends 
whom  the  fair-time  brought  to  the  house  excited  Goethe's 
jealousy.  Fraulein  Delph  had  indeed  again  appeared  in 
Frankfurt,  but  she  prudently  recognised  how  little  her  media- 
tion could  effect  while  Lili's  family  opposed;  she  invited 
Goethe  to  Heidelberg.  During  this  time,  probably,  was 
written  the  humorous  poem  Liit^s  Park^ 

In  his  distress  he  turned  again  on  'Sept  14  to  Gustchen  ;^ 
the  never-seen  friend  whom  he  deeply  loved ;  a  Countess  of 

1  DerjuHgi  Godke^  iil  107.— Te.  ■  Ibid,  liL  103.— Ta. 

'  On  October  2,  1782,  Goethe  writes  to  Jaoobi  aboat  the  matter ;  so 
breaking  a  long  silence. — Ta.  *  Derjungt  Goethe^  iiL  187. — Ta. 

'  He  wrote  a  long  letter  at  intervals,  from  the  forenoon  of  Thursday 
the  14th  of  September  until  8  o'clock  p.m.  on  Tuesday  the  19th.  He 
began  another  to  Auguste,  then,  on  Wednesday  the  20th  at  8  p.m.*;  he 
continues  it  on  Thursday  the  21st,  Saturday  the  23d ;  then  a  long  gap 
until  Sunday  October  8th  ;  then  another  leiq)  to  Wtimar^  NoTember  aad. 
Dar  Jungs  Goethe^  iil  103-1 10.— Ta, 
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the  Empire,^  alas  !  She  had  urged  him,  once  for  all,  to  give 
up  the  maiden  who  could  not  respond  to  his  passion.  But 
he  felt  too  deeply  that  Lilies  remoteness  from  him  but  drew 
the  cord  of  her  bewitchment  tighter.  Continuing  the  letter  a 
couple  of  hours  later,  the  thought  had  come : — "  May  it  not 
be  excessive  pride,  this  demand  that  the  maiden  should  com- 
pletely comprehend  thee,  and  so  comprehending  love  thee  ? 
I  do  not,  perhaps,  comprehend  her ;  and  where  she  is  dif- 
ferent from  me  is  she  not,  perhaps,  better  than  me?"  That 
evening  he  writes : — "  To-day  a  good  afternoon,  which  is  rare 
— and  with  great  folk,  which  is  rarer  stilL  I  have  been  able 
to  like  and  esteem  two  princesses  in  one  room."  Probably 
the  Princess  of  Waldeck  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  of 
Nassau-Usingen.  On  Sept  15  th  he  has  a  plan  of  appearing 
at  a  masked  ball,  to  take  place  on  the  19th,  in  old  German 
costume  in  honour  of  Lili,  for  whom  he  is  "  booked  "  ("  de- 
klarirt")'y  but  in  the  afternoon  he  hears  that  she  will  not  be 
at  the  ball  Her  family  wanted  to  avoid  a  public  meeting 
between  the  lovers.  After  a  dream-tossed  night  he  has,  on 
the  1 6th,  ''an  open  and  good  morning;"  then  he  did  some- 
thing "to  give  Lili  a  litde  pleasure"  (probably  he  sent  her 
that  present  bought  by  Tante  Fahlmer) ;  tiien  strangers 
called  on  him ;  in  the  afternoon  he  plunged  into  the  tumult 
of  the  fair.*  Then,  however,  he  fled  to  Offenbach ;  hurt  that 
Lili  should  so  plainly  withdraw  herself  from  his  society  he 
will  avoid  seeing  her  either  at  the  theatre  that  evening  or  at 
the  concert  to-morrow — Sunday.  At  Offenbach,  on  Sunday 
morning,  he  writes  a  scene  of  Faust ;  probably  AuerbacHs 
Keller^  Back  on  Monday  morning  to  town,  to  the  "  sieve  oi 
the  Danaides ;"  arrived,  he  mixes  with  the  merry  crowds  of 
the  Fair.  Late  at  night  he  writes  to  Auguste: — **What  is 
the  life  of  man  !     And  yet  again  the  many  good  people  who 

*  In  a  letter  of  Goethe's  to  the  Counts  Stolbcrg  he  says  : — "  Gustgen 
is  an  angel.  Devil  take  it  that  she  is  a  Countess  of  the  Empire."  Der 
junge  GoHhe^  iii.  1 1 5. — Tr. 

*  **  Chattering  foolishly  with  acquaintances  and  non-acquaintances." 
— Tr. 

*  Sec  the  passage  Der  jungt  Goetht^  iii.  107,  in  which  Goethe  likens 
himself  to  a  rat  who  has  taken  poison.  Compare  also  the  **  alidaUschi 
Tracht^^^  Ibid,  iii.  105,  with  Mephistopheles*  attention  to  costume  ;  Goethe 
in  Lili's  room,  iii.  95,  with  Faust  in  Margarete*s ;  and  many  other  points 
in  these  letters  to  Auguste,  already  noted  by  commentators. — Tr. 
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gather  to  me !  the  exceeding  love  which  surrounds  me  1  Saw 
lili  this  afternoon  [on  a  walk] ;  saw  her  at  the  theatre.  Have 
had  no  word  to  say  to  her ;  said  nothing  either  1^  That  I  were 
free  1  O  Gustchen,  and  yet  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  time 
when  she  might  be  indifferent,  I  without  hope.  But  I  remain 
true  to  my  heart  and  let  the  thought  pass." 

These  were  the  days  of  the  extremest  crisis ;  but  one  tear 
more  and  they  would  stand  asunder.  On  the  morning  of  Sept 
19  there  is  again  a  stirring  on  Lili's  behalf  in  his  heart ;  yet, 
defying  her,  he  will  go  to  the  ball  in  a  light  domino.  ''  I  am 
wretched,  astray,  lost,"  he  laments  to  Auguste.  In  the  even- 
ing he  goes  first  to  the  theatre.  On  his  return,  before  dress- 
ing for  the  ball,  at  eight  o'clock  he  writes : — **  What  a  life  ! 
Shall  I  go  on  ?  or  end  with  this  for  ever?  And  yet,  dearest, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  I  feel  that,  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
Nothingness,  there  are  so  many  sloughs  being  cast  by  my 
heart ;  that  so  the  convulsive  strainings  of  my  foolish  little 
composition  abate,  my  outlook  on  the  world  grows  cheerier,  my 
intercourse  with  men  surer,  more  solid,  wider ;  while  yet  my 
secret  soul  continues  ever,  eternally,  alone,  dedicated  to  sacred 
love,  which,  by  degrees,  purges  all  foreign  matter  by  that  Spirit 
of  Purity,  which  it  «,  and  so  at  last  shall  grow  pure  as  gold 
that  is  spun — then  I  let  things  take  their  course — deceive  my- 
self, perhaps, — and  thank  God."  He  went  to  the  ball  then, 
and  stayed  at  it  until  six  next  morning;  danced  only  two 
minuets,  but  gave  his  companionship  to  a  ''  sweet  maiden  " 
who  had  a  cough.  On  the  afternoon  of  Sept  20  he  visits 
j^^^the  Princes  of  Meiningen.  At  the  theatre  he  speaks  seven 
»  words  to  lilL  He  had  now  conquered ;  his  heart  had 
spoken ;  he  must  give  up  his  beloved  since  she  was  so  entirely 
subject  to  her  mother's  influence;  she  could  never  belong 
exclusively  to  him. 

Immediately  after  this  Zimmermann,  whom  Goethe  had 
mvited  through  Lavater,  came  to  Frankfurt  with  his  daughter, 
a  girl  of  nineteen,  whom  he  had  just  brought  from  Lausanne. 
This  girl,  yearning  for  her  lover,  was  reserved  towards  Zimmer- 
mann himself,  but  Frau  Aja  knew  how  to  win  her  afiection  and 
confidence.     Goethe  says : — "  She  is  not  locked  in,  only  has 

»  "Hab*  kdn  Wort  mit  ihr  za  redcn  gehabt— auch  nichts  geredt.** 
Does  **auch  nichts  geredt"  mean  **Nor  did  Lili  say  anything"?  or  does 
it  mean  ** Nor  did  I  say  anything"? — Tr. 
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Stepped  back,  and  gently  pushed  the  door  to."^  At  this 
time,  beside  the  Princes  of  Meiningen,  who  had  invited 
Goethe  to  visit  them,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  was  in  Frankfurt ; 
he  had  entered  on  his  reign  on  the  3d  of  September  (1775) 
and  was  going  to  bring  home  his  bride  from  Karlsruhe. 
Zimmermann  saw  with  his  own  eyes  how  the  Duke  was  in 
love  with  Goethe.  Writing  to  Frau  von  Stein,  he  says  that  he 
passed  the  happiest  days  of  his  life  in  Goethe's  house,  where 
he  observed  with  wonder  the  affectionate  behaviour  of  the 
great  poet  to  his  parents.^ 

Goethe  might  well  feel  deep  gratitude  due  to  those  who 
had  borne  with  him  so  lovingly  in  the  late  time  of  perplexity. 
The  day  after  Zimmermann's  departure  he  writes  to  Lavater : 
— "  I  lay  in  bed  this  morning  until  ten  o'clock,  to  nurse  a 
cold;  still  more  to  rouse  to  life  again  within  me  the  home 
feelings  which  the  godless  excitement  of  the  last  days  had 
quite  flittered  away.  My  father  and  mother  came  to  the 
bedside ;  there  was  confidential  chat ;  I  have  drunk  my  tea, 
and  so  all  feels  better.  I  have  again  a  feeling  of  habitation 
within  my  four  walls,  however  long  it  lasts.  "^ 

But  already  a  new  life  was  provided  him.  When  the 
Duke  of  Weimar,  whom  Goethe  had  visited  several  times, 
left  for  Karlsruhe,  he  had  invited  the  poet  to  accompany 
himself  and  his  bride  on  their  return  to  Weimar.  Goethe 
felt  it  a  call  of  fate,  for  Lili  being  lost  to  him,  Frankfurt, 
notwithstanding  its  many  friendly  faces,  would  be  unen- 
durable. He  did  not,  indeed,  contemplate  a  very  long  stay 
at  Weimar;  "there,  too,"  he  wrote  to  Merck,  "all  sorts  of 
Good,  and  Whole,  and  Half  will  be  found;"*  he  also  hoped, 
as  he  tells  Mama  Sophie,  to  prepare  something  friendly  for 
Wieland's  old  days.^ 

In  the  interim,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  and  his 

'  Goethe  to  Lavater  [end  of  September  177S]«  Dtrjungt  Gcethi^  uL 
112.— Tr. 

^  In  this  letter  Zimmermann  told  Charlotte  von  Stein  what  Goethe,  in 
July  1775,  had  written  under  her  silhouette. — ^Tr. 

3  Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  in.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  lo  Merck  [October  1775]-    Derjunse  Goethe,  iil  116.— Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Frau  von  La  Roche,  October  11,  1775.  Der  jtrnge 
Goethe,  iii.  116-117.  ^^P^^  PP-  "7-8.  (Loeper  calls  attention  to 
another  Faust  note  in  this  letter :— **  Dass  das  Schicksal  den  Miittcm 
lolche  Schwerter  nach  dem  Heraen  ziickt.") — ^Tr- 
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bride,  Goethe  remained  quietly  in  Frankfurt ;  he  paid,  too,  a 
visit  of  parting  to  Offenbach.  There  report  will  have  him 
present,  playing  merry  pranks,  at  the  baptism  of  a  son  of 
Andr€,  who  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  October ;  this  boy  was 
afterwards  a  celebrated  composer,  theorist,  and  publisher. 
The  invitation  to  Weimar  was  a  defence  and  shield  against  all 
gossip.  No  law  work  at  this  time,  except  that,  as  proctor  for 
the  heirs  of  Fraulein  Klettenberg  he,  in  October,  drew  up  a 
receipt  for  the  effects ;  even  at  Weimar  the  adjustment  of  the 
affairs  of  his  dear  dead  friend  was  to  occupy  him. 

To  this  period  probably  fiedls  his  free  translation  of  die 
Song  of  Solomon;  '^the  most  splendid  collection  of  love 
lyrics  that  God  has  made."^  Besides  he  looked  more  closely 
into  the  sources  of  his  Egmont^  and  tried  to  complete  this 
^  Volk  "  drama  which  he  liked  so  well  It  was  at  this  time, 
too,  probably,  that  the  b^;inning  of  a  novel  which  he  brought 
to  Weimar  was  written. 

Writing  to  his  old  friend  Merck  after  a  long  silence  he 
asks  the  loan  of  ten  carolins ;  he  had  incurred  debts  lately, 
and  did  not  wish  to  make  his  ^Either  angry.  Some  time 
earlier  he,  probably  from  lack  of  money,  had  given  over  his 
Stella  and  Claudine  to  Merck,  who  was  to  find  publishers  for 
them.  For  he  had  Men  out  with  all  who  had  published  for 
him  as  yet,  believing  that  they  had  treated  him  ill;  in  general 
had  such  a  grudge  against  booksellers  that  he  objected  to 
personal  negotiating  with  them,  and,  strange  enough,  he  would 
not  trouble  Reich,  his  old  Leipzig  friend,  with  his  writings, 
because  publishing  was  a  business  matter.  Thus  the  poet  of 
G'dtz  and  Werthef  found  it  hard  to  get  a  publisher  for  his 
latest  works ! 

The  Duke  of  Weimar  and  his  bride  arrived  in  Frankfurt  on 
the  1 3th  of  October.  When  leaving  dn  the  13th  they  begged 
Goethe  in  the  most  friendly  way  to  follow  them  to  Weimar,  in 
the  company  of  Kammerrath^  von  Kalb,  now  left  bdiind  in 

1  So  Goethe  tells  Merck  in  the  letter  already  once  qnoted,  and  referred 
to  again  in  the  following  paragraph.  Der  juHgt  Goiuht^  iU.  116.  See 
the  translation  reprinted — fhi^nentary  in  SchoU,  Brieft  umd  AufidiM 
Goetkes^  1846,  p.  155-6— entire  in  Loeper,  Goitht-Larocke^  127-139. — 
Ta. 

*  Kammerratk  =s  Member  of  the  Board  of  Finance.  Not  to  confound 
with  ASnNivMr^byr « Chamberlain.  JCammer  has  distinct  meanings  in 
the  two  words.— Tr. 
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Karlsruhe ;  in  a  few  days  Kalb  was  to  arrive  with  a  new  landau 
from  Strassburg.  Goethe  bade  farewell  to  all  his  friends,  that 
he  might  be  ready  for  departure  at  any  moment  He  was  to 
take  with  him,  as  servant,  the  faithful  Philipp  Seidel.  But 
there  was  the  most  incomprehensible  delay  in  the  arrival  of 
the  carriage,  for  Kalb  was  so  thoughtless  as  not  to  write  a 
word  of  explanation.  To  escape  the  buzz  of  tongues  Goethe 
remained  shut  up  at  home,  so  that  everywhere  his  friends 
supposed  him  gone.  Only  at  night,  wrapped  in  a  long  cloak, 
did  he  venture  to  roam  about  the  city  3  only  on  one  maiden 
whom  he  held  dear — ^probably  she  with  whom  he  had  talked 
at  the  ball  on  the  19th  of  September — did  he  venture  to  call; 
where,  in  order  to  prevent  recognition,  he  had  to  sit  in  the 
children's  playroom. 

From  this  room  he  writes  about  six  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  the  1 8th  of  October  to  Burger: — "The  first  moments  of 
coUectedness,  which  by  a  crazy  turn  of  things,  by  a  letire  de 
cachet  of  destiny,  have  fallen  upon  my  heart,"  after  that  most 
perplexed  three-quarters  of  a  year.^  How  it  shall  fare  with 
him  now  God  knows ;  there  will  be  yet  greater  disquietude,  yet 
more  perplexity  for  him ;  then  will  he  think  with  pleasure  of 
the  present  moment  He  has  written  all  sorts  of  things  that 
will  give  Burger  a  good  hour  [he  more  particularly  means 
Stella  and  Faust^  \  "  yet  are  we  one  and  all  sinners,  and  fell 
short  of  the  glory  which  we  should  have  in  the  presence  of 
our  Mother  Nature."* 

The  longer  the  delay,  the  more  confident  and  annoying 
grew  his  father's  assertion  that  they  were  making  fun  of 
Goethe  to  avenge  the  satire  on  Wieland.  Meanwhile  Egmont 
grew  rapidly ;  so  did  his  affection  for  the  young  maiden,  the 
only  friend  whom  he  saw  in  this  uneasy  time. 

At  last,  since  he  would  neither  go  alone  to  Weimar,  nor 
stay  in  Frankfurt,  he  yielded  to  his  father's  persuading  and 
agreed  to  go  to  Italy.  Before  setting  out  he  begged  Knebel 
to  send  him  the  letters  and  packets  which  might  have  come 
to  Weimar  for  him  ;^  for  he  had  told  his  friends  to  address 
to  him  either  at  Privy-Councillor  Karl  von  Kalb's,  where  he 
was  to  have  stopped,  or  at  Wieland's  house.  He  said  nothing 
to  Knebel  of  the  proposed  flight  to  Italy,  on  which  he  set 

*  See  anU^  p.  213. — Tr.  *  Der  Jungs  Goethe,  iii.  118-119. — ^Tr. 

3  Goethe  to  Knebel,  October  1775.     Derjungt  Goethe,  iii.  118. — ^Tr. 
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forth  October  30.  How,  b^;iiming  this  journey,  from  which 
a  delightftd  fragment  of  diary  is  still  presmed,^  be  delayed — 
hoping  that  the  carriage  woidd  yet  arrive  in  Frankfurt — some 
days  at  the  house  of  Fraulein  Delph  in  Heidelberg,  (^ere, 
probably,  he  addressed  to  lili's  little  golden  heart  tihat  song* 
which  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  summit  of  the  Gott- 
hard) ;  how  Fraulein  Delph  would  have  him  marry  the 
daughter  of  Landschrabtr  and  Hofrath^  Wrede,  fother  of  the 
Prince  von  Wrede  of  a  later  time ;  how  the  timely  arrival  of 
a  courier  from  Kalb  summoned  him  back  to  Frankfurt ;  how 
with  difficulty  he  delivered  himself  from  the  importunity  of 
his  hostess,  who  would  fain  have  kept  him  for  the  Palatinate : 
all  is  to  be  read  in  Goethe's  charming  narrative.^ 

Perhaps,  before  leaving  Frankfurt,  he  got  the  twenty 
thalers,  the  price  demanded  for  SUUa  by  Merck,  and  for- 
warded by  bookseller  Mylius  of  Berlin  to  Weimar,  probably 
accompanied  by  the  remark  that  the  price  was  rather  high,  an 
opinion  which  Mylius  had  certainly  signified  to  Merck  already. 
If  so  the  strange  coincidence  must  have  seemed  like  a  piece 
of  mockery  to  him ;  Stella^  now  reckoned  dear  at  a  few  dialers, 
recalled  the  early  time  of  love  for  Lili,  in  whom  it  had  foiled 
to  strike  the  passionate  chord 

It  is  odd  that  shortly  before  he  left  Frankfurt,  on  the  2d 
November,  he  wrote  begging  friend  Reich  to  procure  for  him, 
and  send  by  post-car,  eleven  of  Hamaxm's  work&'  What 
impelled  him  just  at  this  moment  to  Hamann  I 

1  Derjungt  Goethe^  iii  697-9. — Tr.  , 

•  <*  Angedenken  du  Terklungner  Fremic'*  Der  fungi  Godkt^  uL  183. 
Dichtungund  WakrMdtj  xiz.  Biich.~TK. 

'  LeutdscMrdberrsCleAL.  of  a  pfovindal  oouzt  ffofraik^KxH&c  Coun- 
cillor or  Court  CouncUlor. — ^Tr. 

4  DUhtungund  Wakrheii^  xz.  Buch  (^s^— Tl. 

•  Derjungi  Goethe^  iii.  120.— Ta. 
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BOOK    IV. 
THE  WEIMAR  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

CHAPTER   I. 

FROM  GOETHE'S  ARRIVAL  IN  WEIMAR  TO  HIS  APPOINTMENT  ON 
THE  COUNCIL. 


J 


< 


* 


November  1775-JuNE  1776. 
On  the  7th  of  November  1775,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  ^ 


morning,  the  Duke's  landau,  which  had  travelled  all  night 
through  with  Kammerrath  von  Kalb,  Goethe,  and  Goethe's 
servant,  Philipp  Seidel,  arrived  in  Weimar. 

Johann  August  Alexander  von  Kalb  was  the  son  of 
Efficient  {wirklich)  Geheimerath  and  Kammerprdsident^  Karl 
Alexander  von  Kalb,  who,  four  years  ago,  had  in  vain  sought 
release  from  his  post     The  son  had  been  a  Kammerrath  I 

three  years.     During  the  long  drive  Goethe  had  had  time  4 

enough  to  put  many  questions  to  his  companion,  who,  thought- 
less and  giddy,  was  yet  well  versed  in  Weimar  affairs;  and  j 
Goethe  learned  all  that  was  useful  for  determining  his  conduct 
on  arrival  He  found  rooms  for  his  reception  prepared  in 
Kalb's  father's  house.  To  the  first  midday  meal  a  large  com- 
pany of  guests  had  been  invited  in  honour  of  the  poet  Here 
Wieland,  whom  they  set  beside  Goethe,  first  saw  the  poet  of 
Werther,  and  at  once  fell  in  love  with  the  splendid  youth, 
nobly  forgetting  all  his  ridicule.  The  younger  Kalb  probably 
conducted  Goethe  to  the  Duke,  who  brought  him  to  the 
Duchess.     That  evening  there  was  free  Assembly  (Redoute) 

^  Gc/ictmera/A ssMtmher  of  the  Privy  Council.  Kammerprasident ^ 
President  of  the  Board  of  Finance— Tr. 
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at  Court,  and  Goethe  had  an  opportunity  of  making  acquaint- 
ance with  high  life.  Frau  von  Stein  was  just  then  staying  at 
her  estate  Kochberg,  near  Rudolstadt 

To  the  Duchess,  now  but  three  weeks  in  Weimar,  the 
careless,  jolly  life  that  her  husband  still  kept  up  with  the 
crack-brained  comrades  of  his  youth,  the  lack  of  beseeming 


Fig.  x8.  Kail  August,  Duke  of  Sachsen-Weinuur-Eiienach.    After  an  engnviog 
by  Lips  (Z780X 

house-room,  the  absence  of  court  etiquette,  were  extremely 
trying.  The  Castle  of  Weimar  had  been  burnt  down  in  May 
1774,  and  so  the  House  then  being  built  for  the  Estates  of 
Weimar,  had  in  the  summer  of  1774  to  be  hastily  made  into 
the  residence  of  the  Princes,  a  purpose  for  which  it  was  not 
suited  There  was  much  improvement  to  be  desired  whether 
you  regarded  its  accommodation  of  room-space,  its  hunied 
fittings  up,  its  decoration.  At  the  time  of  Goethe's  arrival 
the  Duke  had  appointed  no  Chamberlains  {Kammer?ierm\  to 
the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  Duchess  and  her  Master  of  the 
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Household  {Oberhofmeister),  the  grave  Count  von  Gortz.  The 
Duchess  was  afraid  that  on  Goethe's  coming  her  husband's 
wild  doings  would  become  yet  wilder. 

The  Dowager  Duchess,  now  but  thirty-six,  very  kind- 
hearted,  fond  of  fun,  earnestly  delighting  in  Literature  and 
Art,  received  the  famous  poet  with  great  cordiality.  On  the 
other  hand  Prince  Constantin,  somewhat  delicate,  inclined  to 
quiet  domestic  enjoyments,  was  rather  restrained  in  manner 
towards  the  favourite  of  his  brother.  Prince  Constantin 
lived  just   then  with  his   mother  in   the   "Palais"  on   the  \\ 

Esplanade ;  not  until  the  year  following  did  he  remove  with  • 

Knebel  to  the  domain  of  Tiefurt,  which  had  been  made  ready  ^ 

for  him;   it  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  league   east  of  T 

Weimar. 

On  the  8th  of  November  we  find  Goethe  dining  at  the 
Court ;  as  he  is  not  of  the  nobility,  and  has  no  military  or 
civil  rank,  he  has  to  sit  at  the  Marshal's  table.  We  meet  him 
there  again  on  the  loth  and  i2tlL  He  much  preferred  dining 
with  the  Duke  in  his  private  room,  or  at  Wieland's  house,  or 
Knebel's,  or  even  with  the  Duchess  Amalia.  Though  his 
vivacious  frankness  made  Wieland  a  little  timorous  a  few  ' 

times,  they  were  soon  on  terms  of  the  warmest  friendship. 
(Writing  on  November  loth  to  Jacobi,  Wieland  says : — "  Since 
this  morning  my  soul  is  full  of  Goethe,  as  is  a  dewdrop  of 
the  morning  sun ;"  he  was  to  Wieland  unspeakably  great,  and  • 

important,  and  dear.)     Knebel,  too,  pleased  Goethe.    To  his  ^ 

delight  he  found  his  fellow-townsman,  George  Melchior  Kraus,  * 

here  in  Weimar,  the  head  of  the  newly- established  Drawing 
School  for  boys  and  girls.  He  was  soon  on  the  best  terms  with 
the  friends  of  the  Duke's  youth,  the  inseparable  comrades  of  ^ 

the  present ;  with  the  handsome,  tall,  drily  witty  Hof-und  Jagd-  [ 

junker  von  Wedel ;  with  the  jovial  Hof-und  Regierungsrath^  , 

Hildebrand  von   Einsiedel,  of  fine  cultiu-e,  an  enthusiastic 

nate 
his 

in  in 
the 

^  Hof'Und  Jagdjunker  -»  Gentleman  or  Page  of  the  Court  and  of  the 
Hunt.  Hof'Und  Regierungsrath  «  Court  Councillor  and  Government 
Councillor. — ^Tr. 
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Duke,  thinking  to  give  his  new  friend  pleasure,  grew  for  the 
time  noisier  and  wilder  than  ever.  Thus  the  Duchess  found 
each  day  more  cause  to  view  the  poet's  arrival  with  disfavour, 
even  had  not  Gortz,  of  whom  she  thought  so  much,  and  other 


Fig.  19.  The  Duchess  Amalia.    After  the  paioting  by  Angelica  Kauffmann. 

courtiers,  been  enraged  to  see  her  husband  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  the  young  poet,  to  whose  charge,  of  course,  was 
laid  much  that  displeased  them  in  the  Duke's  behaviour.'  In 
any  case  her  stiff,  aristocratic  pride  would  have  felt  hurt  by 
this  close  intimacy  with  one  of  burgher  rank,  diough  she  re- 
cognised the  intellectual  merit  of  the  splendid  youth.     The 
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Duke  immediately  gave  Goethe  the  familiar  **  Z>//,"  while  the 
latter  replied  to  his  "dear,  gracious  master*'  with  "iS/>" — 
only  using  "  Du  "  in  moments  of  the  greatest  familiarity — or 
called  the  Duke  his  "KarL"  His  letters  never  ventured  on 
the  familiar  mode  of  address. 

Frau  von  Stein  had  retiuned  about  the  loth  of  November 
from  Kochberg ;  she  was  at  this  time  a  great  sufferer,  life  had 
almost  entirely  lost  charm  for  her.  The  Duke  himself  one 
evening  conducted  his  new  friend  to  her ;  her  husband,  Oherstall- 


Fic.  aa  Charlotte  Albertine  Ernestine  von  Stein  (1790).    After  the  photograpK  of 
the  portrait  which  she,  between  two  mirrors,  sketched  herself. 

master  von  Stein,  and  several  acquaintances  were  present  The 
impression  which  she  made  at  the  moment  on  the  young  poet, 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  silhouette,  was  not  so  great  as 
he  had  expected.     For,  though  the  high-bom  lady  was  not  yet  i 

three  and  thirty,  she — abready  mother  of  seven  children — was 
drooping  and  ill ;  besides,  at  this  first  visit,  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  company,  she  may  have  been  rather  restrained 
in  manner.  Yet  her  soul  looked  out  on  him  clear  and  sym- 
pathetic through  her  great  powerful  eyes.  i 
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A  fortnight  of  the  most  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
young  Duke  had  passed,  when  Goethe  wrote  to  good  Tante 
Fahhner  in  Frankfurt : — "  God  knows  what  I  am  destined  for, 
that  I  am  brought  through  schoob  so  various.  This  one 
gives  my  life  a  new  impulsion,  and  all  will  be  well  I  can  tell 
you  nothing  of  my  doings :  it  is  too  complicated ;  but  all  goes 
as  could  be  wished  It  makes  a  wonderful  sensation  here,  as 
is  to  be  expected  Wieland  is  very  dear ;  we  are  always  to- 
gether, and  I  am  only  too  fond  of  being  with  his  children. 
His  ¥rife  is  thoroughly  worthy."  He  greets  the  "dear" 
Gerocks  and  Maximiliane  Brentano : — ''  Write  me  something 
about  the  fortunes  of  these  unhappy  ones.  Adieu  1  We  shall 
have  good  times  together  yet  upon  this  earth."  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  he  went  with  the  Duke  to 
Erfurt  to  visit  the  Statthalter  Dalberg.  Kind-hearted,  Intel* 
lectual,  cultured,  a  skilful  statesman,  this  Catholic  prelate  was 
one  of  the  most  confidential  fiiends  of  the  Weimar  Court^ 
He  had  gone  to  Weimar  the  day  before  Goethe's  arrival  in 
order  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Goethe  felt  much  attracted 
by  him. 

On  the  previous  evening  (Nov.  26)  the  Stolbergs  arrived 
in  Weimar,  and  were  delighted  to  find  Goethe  with 
the  Duke.  They  drove  over  on  the  28th  with  the  whole 
Court  to  Erfurt,  where  they  greeted  their  "wolf"  with  vigor- 
ous rejoicing.  During  their  stay,  which  lasted  until  the  3d  of 
December,  the  maddest  doings  went  on :  Fritz  Stolberg  espe- 
cially knew  no  limits  in  his  wild  self-abandonment  Christian 
writes : — "  We  like  our  life  here  right  well  We  live  with  real 
good  people — ^with  our  wolf  and  the  sovereign  femOy  of  the 
place,  who  are  very  good :  we  go  with  them  to  hunt ;  we  ride 
and  drive  out,  and  go  to  the  masquerade."  And  after  they 
had  left,  he  writes: — "We  were  very  happy  there.  Our 
Goethe  was  there  and  is  there  still;  I  have  come  to  love  him 
even  better  than  before.  The  whole  ducal  family  is  Uke  no 
other  sovereign  family.  You  can  have  intercourse  with  all  of 
them  just  as  if  they  were  himian  beings  like  ourselves.  You 
know  Lowischen  [the  Duchess]  from  my  description  [in  an 

1  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahhner,  Weimar,  November  22,  1775.  -  -^^ 
Jungg  GottM^t  ill  121. — ^Tr. 

*  For  a  portrait  of  Statthalter  Karl  von  Dalbeig,  see  Diintier's  Lifi  oj 
ScAiUer.—TtL. 
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earlier  letter].  Still  the  same  angel !  The  old  Duchess  the 
image  of  personified  good  sense,  and  so  charming,  so  natural 
withal.  The  Duke  is  a  splendid  youth  of  great  promise,  and 
so  is  his  brother." 

The  Stolbergs  wanted  Goethe  to  go  with  them  by  Dessau 
and  Berlin  to  Hamburg ;  but  the  Duke  would  not  hear  of  it, 
however  much  the  poet  may  perhaps  have  wished  to  see  his 
Gustchen.  He  did  not  accept  Karl  August's  invitation  to 
visit  the  Rudolstadt  Court  with  him ;  he  did  not  choose  to 
appear  at  a  foreign  court  as  the  Duke's  favourite.  He  used 
the  occasion  to  go  and  see  Frau  von  Stein  at  Kochberg,  where 
still,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  simple  writing-table,  "  Goethe 
den  6.  Dcbr.  75,'*  written  by  his  own  hand,  can  be  read. 
Here  in  her  quiet  domestic  life  the  noble  lady  came  much 
nearer  to  him  :  she  spoke  with  keen  insight  and  warm  feeling 
of  the  misunderstandings  at  the  Court,  especially  of  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  Duchess ;  and  gave  him  a  deep  glance  into 
her  own  pure  loving  souL  And  her  exhortation  to  work  on 
the  Duke  that  a  better  state  of  things  might  come  about  did 
not  remain  unheeded,  though  he  fully  recognised  how  prudently 
he  must  act  in  the  matter  in  order  to  do  good. 

He  had  read  aloud  his  unprinted  works  to  the  Duke  and 
his  friends,  and  had  especially  won  great  applause  by  his 
Stdla^  Egmonty  and  Faust  Probably  it  was  the  Duke  who 
proposed  the  founding  of  a  literary  society  to  meet  every  Satur- 
day morning  over  wine  and  punch.  Prince  Constantin,  Wedel, 
Einsiedel,  Knebel,  Wieland,  and  Hofrath  Albrecht  (Jeru- 
salem's stepson,  mathematical  tutor  to  the  Prince),  all  joined 
this  society.  They  amused  themselves  by  composing  satirical 
verses  on  each  other,  which  they  called  Matinkts^  because  the 
society  met  in  the  morning. 

After  the  Duke's  society,  Goethe  valued  most  that  which 
he  found  in  Wieland's  quiet  family  circle.  Of  Wieland  he 
made  a  complete  confidant  If  Goethe  had  been  annoyed  at 
the  Merkur^  he  now  saw  that  it  was  unpleasing  to  Wieland 
himself,  who,  however,  needed  the  income  it  brought  for  his 
family  expenses.  So  Goethe  gladly  contributed,  and  moved 
his  friends  to  sympathy  in  it 

The  cause  of  his  prolonged  stay  in  Weimar  was  the  ques- 
tion of  appointing  Herder  as  Superintendent-General.  Being 
asked  by  the  Duke  whom  he  would  recommend  to  fill  up  this 
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post,  now  vacant  for  almost  five  years,  Goethe  proposed 
Herder ;  and  was  at  once  commissioned  to  inquire  of  Herder 
whether  he  would  come.^  Herder's  "yes"  delighted  Goethe 
very  much,  who  now  felt  it  a  point  of  honour  to  carry  the 
appointment  despite  all  opposition — ^for  the  moment  the  clergy 
heard  of  it  they  were  tooUi  and  nail  against  it 

The  enemies  of  the  foreign  favourite  were  thus  numerously 
reinforced.  In  him  was  seen  the  Evil  Principle,  to  blame  for 
all  that  they  could  have  wished  otherwise  in  the  Duke — ^who, 
in  reality,  from  the  beginning,  always  did  just  according  to  his 
own  will  and  pleasin-e.  The  leader  of  the  party  of  opposition 
was  Count  (Jdrtz,  who  continually  stirred  the  anger  of  the 
Duchess  to  flame.  But  even  ObmtaUmdster  von  Stein  and 
his  wife  were  among  the  malcontents;  even  Chariotte  von 
Stein  failed  to  see  that  Goethe  could  not  play  the  austere 
Mentor  with  the  self-willed  Duke,  but  must  at  the  first  humour 
his  waywardness ;  must  wait  until  his  fullest  trust  were  won 
before  speaking  unvarnished  opinions,  before  venturing  to  urge 
deliberation  and  quietness.  Thus  Goethe  did  not  oppose  when 
the  Duke  invited  the  ex-Iieutenant-Colonel  (in  the  Sardinian 
service)  Sigmund  von  Seckendorff  of  Baireuth,  to  come  to 
Weimar  before  Christmas  (1775),  in  order  to  enter  on  the 
office  of  Chamberlain  and  Privy  Councillor  of  Legation,  an 
office  promised  to  him  before  Kari  August  had  become  Duke. 
In  any  case  Goethe  did  not  at  this  time  purpose  remaining  in 
Weimar.*  He  indeed  writes  to  Lavater  on  the  2  2d  of  Decem- 
ber (1775),  that,  in  Weimar  he  feels  as  if  among  his  own 
people ;  the  Duke  grows  daily  more  valued  by  him,  daily  they 
become  more  &st  allied  But  the  Duke's  confidence  and 
the  free  life  were  his  only  subjects  of  self-gratulation ;  he  is 
*'  driven  about  in  a  disposed  kind  of  living,  and  in  distrac- 
tion from  morning  to  night"  i^^der  ith  in  verhrdteter  Wirthr 
schafty  und  Zerstrmung  von  Morgens  xu  Nacht  umgetrieben 
werde").^    Accordingly  he  did  not  go  with  the  Duke  on 

^  Goethe  to  Herder  [about  the  loth  of  December  1775].  Derjtm^ 
Godhe^  iii.  122.— Ta. 

«  Goethe  to  Herder,  Stetten  netr  Erfurt,  January  2,  1776:— "Ich 
wfinache  Dich  meinem  Herzog  und  ihn  Dir.  Es  wird  euch  beideA  wohl 
tiiun,  und— ja,  lieber  Brader,  ich  must  das  stiften  tJi  ich  sekiide,^^  Dtr 
juM  GceUu^  liL  130.— Ta. 

*  Goethe  to  La^mter,  Friday,  December  22,  1775.    Derjtmgi  GoeUU^ 
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December  23  to  the  Court  of  Gotha,  where,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  our  poet  was  not  prized;  Gotter,  his  friend  of  the 
Wetzlar  days,  who  owed  so  much  to  French  influences,  bore 
the  palm  there. 

A  couple  of  days  before  Christmas  Goethe  rode  with 
Kalb,  Einsiedel,  and  Bertuch,  through  Jena,  to  the  hamlet  of 
Waldeck.  They  stopped  at  the  house  of  Forester  Slevoigt, 
whose  pretty  daughter  Bertuch  and  Kraus  wooed  in  emula- 
tion. From  this  place  Goethe  wrote  to  the  Duke;^  even 
copying  down  some  verses  which  he  had  sung  softly  to  Lili  in 
the  darkness  as  he  and  his  comrades  rode  towards  the  pine- 
forest.  The  verses  express  his  yearning  remembrance  of  his 
beloved,  who  yet  shall  find  true  joy  and  calm  only  with  souls 
direct  and  honest  like  her  own.  (So  Goethe  had  confided  the 
secret  of  his  heart  to  the  Duke.)  Their  merry  time  in  Waldeck 
is  described  in  this  diary-like  letter.  They  skated.  Goethe 
had  already  been  skating  at  Weimar  with  immense  enjoy- 
ment,^ and  stimulated  others  to  imitation ;  his  servant  Philipp 
instructed  the  beginners.  In  July  1776  we  find  Goethe's 
father  writing  that  Wolfgang  has  introduced  skating  and  other 
good  fashions  into  Weimar. 

The  Duke  wrote  from  Gotha  reiterating  his  wish  that 
Goethe  would  come  thither,  as  the  people  were  only  too 
curious  about  him.  Yet  the  poet  could  not  yield;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  gladly  went  on  the  30th  with  the  Duke  to  see 
Dalberg  in  Erfurt  Thence,  in  glad  consciousness  of  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Duke,  he  writes  on  Dec.  31  to  Lavater,  that 
he  is  growing  daily  more  skilled  in  steering  on  the  ocean  of 
humanity;  is  far  at  sea,^  On  New  Year's  Day  (1776)  he  left 
Erfiirt  for  Stetten,  the  country  seat  of  Frau  von  Keller,  where 
he  found  Wieland.  The  latter  wrote  to  Frau  von  Laroche,  that 
Goethe  has  been  so  good,  so  winning — ^so  unspeakably  win- 

iii.  122-3  ;  (Goethe  erroneously  dates  the  letter,  Friday,  December  21). — 
Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Karl  August:  Waldeck,  December  23,  1775,  continued 
on  Sunday  the  24th,  and  on  Christmas  Day.  Derjungt  Goethe^  iii.  124- 
8.— Tr. 

5*  See  the  Eis^Lehens-Lud^  composed  when  on  the  ice  at  Weimar  in 
December  1775,  and,  in  truth,  a  record  of  more  than  skating.  Derjungt 
Goethe^  iii.  192. — Tr. 

3  Goethe  to  Lavater,  Erfurt,  "  the  last  day  of  the  year  75."  Derjungt 
Goethe^  iii  129. — Tr. 
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ning — that  they  had  all  like  foob  Men  in  love  with  hint  So 
it  is  with  the  Duke,  too,  whose  all  he  is,  who  will  never  be 
able  to  let  him  go. 

The  chief  matter  of  interest  now  was  Herder's  appoint- 
ment ;  the  Duke  was  as  much  for  it  as  Goethe.  To  hurry 
it  the  Duke  at  length  commissioned  Goethe  to  treat  with  the 
councillors  and  the  President  of  the  Consistorium,  which  he 
did  in  such  summary  ^Eishion,  that  about  the  20th  of  January 
he  could  write  to  Herder : — **  I  have  driven  the  fellows  along 
with  tip-top  scourges  {frefflkhen  Hetzpeitschen)^  and  without 
much  more  delay  you  will  receive  your  summons.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps I  will  stop  a  while  toa"^  This  personal  interference  of 
Goethe's  must  have  roused  bitter  feeUngs.  He  was  himself 
just  then  inconvenienced  by  want  of  money,  not  having 
reckoned  on  so  long  a  stay.  On  the  5th  of  January  he  had 
begged  Tante  Fahlmer  and  his  mother  to  consult  whether  his 
father  would  not  be  moved  *'  by  all  the  reflecting  grandeur  of 
his  son  "  to  give  him  200  gulden  or  even  less.  If  they  think 
he  would  not,  will  they  get  Merck  to  lend  it^  Not  until  a 
fortnight  later  (January  19)  did  he  get  the  money  from  Merck. 
\Vhen  writing  to  acknowledge  it  Goethe  says : — "  I  am  now 
quite  entangled  in  all  Court  afiiairs  and  political  afiairs,  and 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  get  away.  My  position  is  advantageous 
enough,  and  the  Duchies  Weimar  and  Eisenach  are  at  any 
rate  a  stage  on  which  to  try  how  the  part  of  man  of  the  world 
becomes  one.  I  am  not  over  hasty  in  the  matter,  and  free- 
dom and  a  competency  {Geniige)  will  be  the  main  conditions 
of  the  new  arrangement"*  He  had  by  this  time  engaged  the 
Duke  to  order  the  President  of  tiie  Supreme  Consistory  to 
appoint  Herder  Chief  Court  Preacher,  Chief  Councillor  of 
Consistory,  Ecclesiastical  Councillor,  and  General  Superin- 
tendent 

But  the  Duke  was  not  the  only  magnet  to  keep  him  in 
Weimar.     Since  the  middle  of  January  1776  a  deep  love  for   x 
Frau  von  Stein  had  been  growing.     He  had  explained  to  her 
his  relation  with  the   Duke,  whose  extravagances  he  often 

1  DerjuHgt  G^ethe^  iii.  131.— Ta. 

«  Goethe  to  Johanna  Fahbner  [Januaiy  5, 1776].  Dir  jungi  Goiiki^ 
lU.  132.— Ta. 

'  Goethe  to  Merck,  Weimar,  January  22,  1776.  Dor  pmgi  Goetht, 
Iii  134.--TR. 
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joins  in  solely  that  he  may  retain  influence;  but  it  is  his 
fixed  purpose  to  cultivate  the  Duke's  excellent  qualities  to  the 
general  benefit  and  to  the  happiness  of  their  possessor ;  to 
waken  in  him  with  all  speed  real  interest  in  the  country  and 
pleasure  in  practical  activity.  But  one  day  calling  on  her, 
Goethe  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  to  such  a  passionate  ^ 

declaration  of  his  love,  that  she  felt  it  needful  not  to  see  him 
for  several  days :  she  did  not  even  appear  at  the  Redoute  of 
January  26.  "The  question  keeps  throbbing  damnably  in 
heart  and  head — 'Shall  I  go  or  stay?*"  he  writes  to  her  on 
the  29th,  in  great  agitation.^  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
long  ago:  he  could  not  endure  to  be  without  Charlotte's 
intimate  trust ;  and  so  he  must  submit  to  all  that  seemed  to 
her  necessary  to  keep  their  relation  one  of  the  purest  Platonic 
love.  These  passionate  outbreaks  are  best  understood  when 
we  compare  them  with  those  of  the  Wetzlar  period.  Though 
^  he  had  renounced  Chai-lotte  Buff  in  full  recognition  of  Kest- 
ner's  rights,  yet,  in  the  words  of  the  latter,  there  had  been 
"  many  remarkable  scenes."  Charlotte  von  Stein  had,  by  the 
power  of  her  pure  womanhood,  by  her  mild  gentleness,  by  her 
loving  spirit,  roused  in  him  a  passion  the  outbursts  of  which 
she  rebuked  with  the  firmness  she  owed  to  her  duty  and  her 
honour,  and  punished  by  temporary  withdrawal  of  her  society. 
To  the  last-named  measure  she  was  again  compelled  to  resort 
about  the  roth  of  February;  this  time,  however,  not  only  did 
she  absent  herself  from  the  Redoute^  but  just  before  Shrovetide 
went  without  giving  him  a  word  of  notice  to  Kochberg.  On 
Feb.  12,  on  the  side  of  the  Ettersberg,  he  made  the  little 
poem  Wanderers  Nachtlied?  a  thrilling  utterance  of  his  yearn- 
ing for  inward  peace. 

The  Duke  and  he  now  traversed  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  there  was  no  lack  of  crackbrained  frolic  on  the  part  of 
the  young  prince,  whose  freedom  had  not  yet  lost  the  charm 
of  being  new.  On  the  14th  of  February  Goethe  writes  to  dear 
Tante   Fahlmer: — "Herder  has   accepted    the    call    to   be 

1  We  are  now  soon  to  lose  the  invaloable  companionship  of  Der 
Jungs  Goetht.  For  a  general  collection  of  Goethe's  letters  hencefor- 
ward I  have  used  Gocthis  Briefe  mit  gisckichtUchen  EinUiiungm  und 
Erlduterungtn :  Berlin,  1 856.  This,  however,  mast  be  supplemented  by 
the  many  collections  since  published,  and  even  by  some  previously  pub- 
lished. ~-Tr. 

*  "  Der  du  von  dem  Himmel  bist."    Derjunge  Goethe,  iii.  194. — Tr. 
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Superintendent-General.  Probably,  too,  I  shall  stay  and  play 
my  part  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  so  long  as  seems  good  to  my- 
self and  to  Destiny.  Even  were  it  but  for  a  few  years,  it  is 
yet  better  than  the  inactive  life  at  home,  where,  with  the  best 
will,  I  can  do  nothing.  Here,  however,  I  have  a  couple  of 
Duchies  before  me.  At  present  I  am  engaged  in  just  learn- 
ing the  country ;  it  is  at  any  rate  good  fun.  And  the  Duke 
thus  acquires  love  for  work ;  and  because  I  know  him  entirely 
I  am  perfectly  easy  on  many  matters.  I  am  leading  a 
delightful  home-life  with  Wieland ;  I  dine  and  sup  with  him 
when  I  am  not  at  Court  The  girls  here  are  very  pretty  and 
nice ;  I  am  on  good  terms  with  all  of  them.  A  noble  soul  is 
the  Frau  von  Stein,  to  whom  I  am,  so  one  might  say,  fixed  and 
nestled  {geheftet  und genistelt).  Louise  [the  Duchess]  and  I  live 
only  in  glances  and  syllables  together ;  she  is  and  always  will 
be  an  angel  With  Uie  Duchess  Mother  I  have  very  good 
times,  and  we  cany  on  all  sorts  of  jokes  and  pranks.  You 
would  not  believe  how  many  good  youngsters  and  good  heads 
are  assembled  here :  we  keep  together,  are  very  cordial  among 
ourselves,  and  dramatise  one  another;  and  hold  the  Court  at 
a  distance."  ^     Here  indeed  he  shows  only  the  bright  side. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Duke  submitted  the  new 
disposition  of  office  in  the  Privy  Council — the  highest  ad- 
ministrative body  of  the  two  Duchies — to  Privy-Councillor 
{GeheimeratK)  Fritsch,  who  had  hitherto  occupied  the  second 
place  in  it  According  to  the  Duke's  plan,  Fritsch  was  now 
to  take  the  first  place;  the  second  was  then  to  fall  to  a 
Gehdmerath  Tabor,  to  be  summoned  firom  Kurmainz — ^prob- 
ably at  Dalberg's  recommendation.  The  fourth  place  was 
to  fidl  to  Goethe,  with  the  title  Privy  Assistant- CounciUor 
{Gehdmer  AssisUnzratK).  Fritsch  made  grave  objection  to 
both  the  new  appointments ;  in  particular  he  urged  Goethe's 
''unfitness  for  so  considerable  a  post"  For  the  time  the 
matter  slumbered;  but  the  Court  party  continued  to  grow 
more  bitter  in  its  opposition  to  the  favourite,  who  continued 
to  grow  more  dangerously  powerful  On  the  19th  of 
February  we  find  Goethe  himself  compelled  to  write  to  the 
good  Tante : — "  Oberstallmeister  von  Stein  is  to  pass  through 
Frankfurt  very  soon,  and  he  will  visit  my  father  and  mother. 
He  is  a  worthy  man — deserves  a  fiiendly  reception ;  only  let 
^  Derjungt  Goethe^  ill  135-6.— Tr. 
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no  one  appear  too  enraptured  with  my  position  here.  Further, 
he  is  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  Duke,  like  the  greater 
number  at  the  Court,  because  he  (the  Duke)  does  not  dance  to 
their  piping ;  and  both  in  public  and  in  private  I  am  blamed 
for  it"*  Malcontent  of  the  malcontents  was  Seckendorff,  who, 
indeed,  found  a  hoped-for  post  of  trust  occupied  by  Goethe, 
and  who,  besides,  as  a  punctilious  courtier,  must  have  seen 
much  to  desire  in  the  Duke's  behaviour.  The  Duke,  Secken- 
dorff complained,  does  not  come  forth  from  the  circle  of  per- 
sons who  have  had  the  art  to  win  upon  him  ;  and  he  faithfully 
obsepres  the  principle  of  these  counsellors — that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  propriety  and  decorum ;  that  all  existing  arrange-  ^ 

ments  have  merely  been  the  issue  of  caprice,  and  must  be  set  ^ 

aside  by  the  head  of  the  State.     And  yet  in  reality  the  Duke  ^ 

was  following  solely  his  own  regardless  will,  and  Goethe 
exerted  his  influence  but  to  moderate  or  to  encourage  resist- 
ance to  the  lust  of  power  of  others ! 

At  this  time,  Goethe,  not  wishing  any  longer  to  be  a 
burden  to  Kalb,  took  the  so-called  \itt\e/dger/iauSy  then  the  last 
house  next  the  Fraumthory  on  the  same  side  of  the  Belvedere 
with  Wieland's  house.  The  present  town -hall  (Stadtgericht) 
was  built  on  thk  site  in  1836.  Another  entrance  fee  as  citizen 
of  Weimar  he  paid  on  Shrove-Monday  the  19th  of.  February 
by  playing  at  the  citizens*  amateur  theatre  the  part  of  Belcour 
m  Cumberland's  West  Indian,  At  the  Redoute  of  the  23d, 
the  Temptations  of  St.  Anthony  were  presented  after  a  picture. 
Goethe  had  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  this  display,  which  % 

cost  the  Court  1 20  thalers.     He  himself  as  the  Devil  of  Pride  [ 

went  on  stilts,  had  wings  made  of  peacock-tail  feathers,  and  I 

was  enormously  puffed-out ;  the  Saint  in  the  end  drove  away  \ 

all  the  devils  with  a  rebuke.  "  All  was  natural  and  dreadful, 
not  absurd ;  as  good  as  two  comedies,"  writes  Philipp  Seidel. 

Not  until  Thursday  the  2  2d  of  February  did  Frau  von 
Stein,  who  had  returned  on  Tuesday  to  Weimar,  receive 
Goethe.     In  reading  aloud  a  novel,  however,  he  vividly  con-  1 

ceived  himself  into  the  hero's  position,  and  again  broke  forth  ^^ 

in  passionate  self-utterance.  She  lovingly  rebuked  him  for 
this  extraordinary  behaviour;  for  she  earnestly  wished  to 
maintain  the  beautiful  relation  of  intimate  confidence,  which 

1  Derjunge  Goethe^  Hi.  137.  (This  letter  begins  :  "  IJebe  Tante,  ein 
politisch  Lied ! ")— Tr. 
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was  impossible  if  he  forgot  what  was  her  obligation  as  wife  and 
mother,  and  ventured  to  claim  more  than  a  sister's  love  from 
her.  How  far  he  was  from  self-mastery  is  seen  in  his  expres- 
sion : — "  Thou  only  one,  whom  I  can  love  so— and  yet  I  live 
ever  half  in  fear  "  [that  he  would  be  carried  away].^  She  will 
not  wean  him  from  his  improprieties,  he  remarks,  fsirther  on ; 
these  would  only  '*  end  with  his  unrest  and  his  love  in  the 
grave."  With  her  dark  presentiment  that  there  was  no  endur- 
ing happiness  in  store  for  her,  she  must  have  had  but  little 
hope  that  the  confidential  relation  through  which  she  desired 
to  exert  a  calming  and  guiding  influence  on  the  great  poet 
would  not  be  shattered  by  the  violence  of  his  passion. 

On  the  6th  of  March  Goethe  writes  to  Johanna  Fahlmer : 
— ''  I  remain  here,  have  taken  a  nice  lodging ;  but  an  estab- 
lishment and  a  portion  is  due  to  me  from  my  father.  This 
my  mother  may  introduce  after  her  own  fashion,  only  she 
must  be  no  child,^  as  I  am  brother  and  everything  of  a  prince. 
The  Duke  has  again  granted  me  a  hundred  ducats — granted — 
given — ^what  you  wiH  I  am  to  him  what  I  can  be,  and  he 
to  me  what  he  can  be ; — that  may  now  continue  how  it  can 
and  long  as  it  can."  '  Gifts  were  not  oppressive  from  such 
a  friend  as  Karl  August ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  Goethe 
from  claiming  the  material  aid  to  his  support  which  he 
believed  his  father  to  owe.  His  sister,  beside  more  than 
1350  gulden  of  dowry,  received  annual  interest  of  four  per 
cent  on  a  capital  of  10,000  gulden ;  and  he  thought  that  no 
less  was  due  to  him.  In  a  letter  of  the  i8th  of  March  he 
tells  Johanna  Fahlmer : — '*  The  Duke  has  ordered  me  to  have 
all  my  furniture  secretly  made,  to  be  a  gift  from  him  to  me  on 
our  return.  That,  however,  my  frither  need  not  be  told  o£"  * 
His  father  did  not  relish  what  seemed  to  him  an  unnecessary 
outlay ;  was  by  no  means  in  love  with  the  prospect  of  losing 
his  son;  and  just  at  this  time,  having  to  pay  many  debts 
incurred  by  Wolfgang,  he  proved  inflexible. 

Karl  August,  desiring  that  Goethe  should  be  universally 
honoured  as  his  intimate  friend,  arranged  that  when  the  latter 
dined  at  court,  a  compliance  which  had  been  but  rare,  he 

^  Goethe  to  Fran  von  Stein,  23d  of  Febroaiy  1776 ;  written  atniglit, 
after  the  Assembly  in  which  he  had  played  the  Devil  of  Pride. — ^Tl. 
'  Most  not  be  timid  and  hesitating  in  her  demands. — ^Ta. 
*  Verpmgi  Gvetki,  iii  139. — ^Tx.  ^  Ibid,  iiL  14a — ^Tl. 
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should  no  longer  be  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  Marshal's 
table.  At  that  table  we  still  find  him  at  dinner,  the  loth  of 
March,  though  he  had  already  sat  at  the  Duke's  table  at 
supper,  or  when  away  from  Weimar.  But  on  the  aist  he 
even  at  dinner  occupies  the  position  of  honour  —  in  the 
Duchess's  absence  indeed.  « 

Karl  August  had  planned  to  go  by  Dessau,  where  he  would  t 

visit  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  wi^  Goethe  to  Leipzig,  but  a 
violent  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  brought  on  by  a  headlong  i 

ride  from  Erfurt,  laid  him  up ;  and  so  Goethe,  with  a  friendly  i 

farewell  from  Charlotte  von  Stein,  set  off  alone  for  Leipzig  on  E 

the  evening  of  March  24.    There  he  saw  Kathchen  again,  now  ^ 

Frau  Doctor  Kanne^     "  Mais  ce  n'est  plus  Julie,"  he  wrote  to  r 

Frau  von  Stein.^     On  the  other  hand,  Corona  Schroter,  now  '. 

at  the  full  unfolding  of  her  sumptuous  beauty  and  grace,  made  ^ ; 

a  powerful  impression.  "  The  Schroter  is  an  angel,"  he  goes 
on.  "  If  God  would  but  give  me  such  a  wife,  that  I  could 
leave  you  in  peace — yet  she  is  not  sufficiently  like  you."  On 
Tuesday,  the  26th  of  March  : — "  I  have  been  with  the  Schroter 
— a  noble  being  in  her  kind !  Ah,  if  she  only  spent  half  a 
year  in  yoiu:  vicinity  1  best  of  women,  what  would  she  become  ! 
Good-night !  And  remain  to  me  always  what  you  are  to  me 
now !"« 

When  he  came  back  to  Weimar  on  the  4th  of  April  he 
was  unpleasantly  surprised  by  the  advent  of  Lenz,  who  made 
an  unendurable  setting  off  to  his  position  with  the  Duke. 
Seckendorff  complains  that  •*  these  gentlemen  seem  to  increase 
in  number  day  by  day ;  Lenz  is  come  and  other  Heroes  are 
expected ;  Stolbeig,  Herder,  and  Wagner,  will  soon  put  in  an 
appearance."  (Stolberg  had  actually  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Chamberlain  offered  to  him  through  Goethe,  the  duties  to 
be  entered  on  in  spring;  and  his  name  had  been  officially 
registered,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  engagement)  Lenz  played 
all  sorts  of  pranks  for  the  amusement  of  the  Court,  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  which  his  inn  charges  were  defrayed*  But  he  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  inopportune  presence  for  Goethe ;  w 

who  has  only  just  resolved  to  enter  on  a  practical  useful  life, 

^  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  March  25,  1776. — ^Tr. 

*  On  the  26th  Goethe  writes  to  the  Duke .-— "  Your  thrust  at  Oeier  is 
now  doubly  painful  to  me,  for  I  have  found  the  same  old,  dear,  good, 
human  being,  and  genuine  artist"    Derjungt  GatJU^  iil  141. — ^Tr. 
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and  behold  this  ''harlequin  Genius"  (^tafpeMa  Genie'") 
airives,  and  all  his  enemies  rank  the  two  together! 

In  reply  to  some  news  from  Tante  FalUmer  he  writes : — 
''Of  Lili  nothing  further;  she  is  played  out;  I  have  long 
hated  that  family  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  The  stroke 
was  just  the  keyitone  needed  Devil  take  them  I  The  poor 
thmg  I  pity,  to  be  bom  of  such  a  race,"*  We  do  not  know 
what  act  of  LilPs  fiunily  so  enraged  him.  In  the  beginning 
of  February  1776  he  had  sent  Lili  a  copy  of  his  SieUa^  with 
eight  lines  addressed  to  her  on  the  power  of  Love.* 

On  his  return  from  Leipzig  he  had  found  KzjA  August  still 
unwell  The  recurring  attacks  of  rheumatism  and  vertigo 
continued  so  long,  and  there  was  such  intemiption  of  the 
course  of  state  afiEairs,  that  extreme  anxiety  and  discord  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Duke's  favourite  was  made  the  scapegoat  to  a 
large  extent  During  dds  indisposition  Goethe  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  Duke's  sick  chamber ;  to  him  everythmg  was 
confided,  with  him  everything  talked  over.  A  groit  pleasure 
was  prepared  for  him  by  the  Duke  in  the  allotment  to  him  of 
the  Garden  House  (Gartenhaus)  on  the  Ihn ;  there  was  a  pretty 
garden  purchased  and  put  in  good  order  for  him,  and  a  tiny 
house  in  it  widi  a  high  shin^^e  roo(  prettily  and  completely 
though  but  simply  furnished.  Besides  theit  was  a  care-taker's 
hut,  a  dog-house,  and  bee-house,  even  a  perch  for  a  wooden 
bird  to  practise  shooting  at  On  Sunday  the  aist  of  April 
Goethe  took  possession  of  the  Garden,*  where  four  days  later 
he  received  Widand,  and  Charlotte  with  the  children.  He 
made  up  a  modest  household  by  taking  a  cook,  the  "old 
Doroth^,"  and  beside  Seidd  one  other  servant,  Christof  Sutor 
fhmi  Erfurt ;  a  diird  was  added  only  at  a  lata:  time. 

On  the  3otfa  of  April  the  Duke  renews  his  request  that 
Fritsch  will  retain  the  fist  place  in  the>Privy  Council ;  Tabor 
is  not  commg :  Fritsch  knows  what  the  Duke's  intention  is 
regarding  Goethe,  who  is  to  take  the  last  place  at  the  Council 
with  the  title  Gehdmer  Legaiimsraih—Vmj  Councillor  of 

I  Goethe  to  Joluumft  Fahfaner  [April  1776].  Dir  jun^  Gmtke^  iiL 
141-2.— Ta. 

1  «ImholdaiTlua,a!ifsdmeebedecktenHdhen.''  Derfim^Gc^e, 
iii.  194.— Ta. 

^  He  did  not  sleep  there  until  the  night  of  Satordi^,  May  18.  See  p. 
264.— Tr. 
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L^;atioxL  The  first  draft  of  the  letter  is  preserved ;  an  ex- 
pression relating  to  Fritsch  was  changed  by  Goethe.  On  the 
veiy  next  day  came  the  declaration  of  the  old  statesman — ^who 
regarded.  Goethe  as  an  unprincipled  misleader  of  the  Duke,  a 
selfish  minion— that  he  could  not  sit  in  any  Collegium  of 
which  Goethe  was  a  member.  Goethe  himself,  if  he  has  true 
attachment  and  love  for  the  Duke,  must  beg  to  be  excused 
from  the  destined  honour.  The  fitting  reply  firom  the  Duke 
dates  the  loth  of  May : — "  Were  Dr.  Goethe  a  man  of  dubious 
character,  there  is  none  but  would  approve  of  your  decision. 
But  Goethe  is  honest ;  of  an  extraordinarily  good  and  feeling 
heart  Not  I  alone,  but  men  of  insight  [probably  one  was 
Dalberg]  congratulate  me  on  possessing  this  man.  His  brain 
and  his  genius  is  well  known.  You  will  yourself  perceive 
that  such  a  man  would  not  endure  the  tedious  and  mechanic 
task  of  serving  his  way  up  in  a  provincial  Board  by  slow 
gradation.  Not  to  use  a  man  of  genius  at  the  spot  where  his 
pre-eminent  talents  can  be  best  applied  is  to  misuse."  Fritsch's 
declaration  that  he  will  not  sit  in  the  same  (Collegium  with 
Goethe  is  a  wrong  equally  to  Goethe  and  the  Duke;  for 
Fritsch  must  know  that  Goethe  is  the  Duke's  fiiend;  that 
he  has  never  done  anything  deserving  contempt :  but  on  the 
contrary  deserves  the  love  of  all  honest  folk. 

As  Fritsch,  however,  did  not  yield,  declaring  that  he  could 
not  hold  Goethe  just  yet  to  be  a  usefiil  member  of  the  highest 
CoU^um  of  the  State,  Karl  August  called  in  the  interposition 
of  the  Duchess  Amalia.  The  good  Princess  pleaded  in  the 
noblest  way  on  Goethe's  behalf,  as  to  whom  after  due  trial 
she  has  formed  her  final  judgment  His  morals,  his  religion, 
are  those  of  a  real  good  Christian ;  they  teach  him  to  love 
his  neighbour,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  him  happy,  which 
after  all  is  the  first  and  chief  commandment  On  the  15th 
of  May  Fritsch  took  back  his  resignation.  The  very  next  day 
the  Duke  employed  the  younger  Kalb  (whom  the  Duke  fully 
trusting,  designed  to  make  Kammerprasident)^  to  write  to 
Goethe's  parents.  He  begs  them  to  consent  that  their  son, 
'*  retaining  entire  fireedom — ^fireedom  to  take  leave  of  absence 
when  he  likes,  to  leave  the  service  altogether  when  he  lik^s — 
shall  enter  the  Ministry  as  Gehdmer  LcgaHonsrcUh  with  a 
salary  of  laoo  thalers." 

This  honourable  appointment  with  such  freedom  secured 
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could  not  but  please  even  Rath  Goethe,  much  as  he  disliked 

the  service  of  princes,  and  disappointed  as  he  must  have  felt 

at  having  to  give  up  all  his  great  plans  for  Wolfgang's  future  i 

and  inhabit  alone  the  fine  house  intended  for  two  families!  (  ^ 

V 


His  son's  high  honours  were  an  ill  destiny  for  him.  Mean 
while,  Goethe  was  enjoying  his  first  days  in  the  little  Garten- 
.haus.  There  in  those  first  days  Kraus  painted  him,  sitting  at 
the  simple  pinewood  table. 
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-^-^^.^^  Goethe's  relation  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  had  all  the  spring 
remained  a  most  difficult  one,  as  his  passion  only  too  often 
flamed  up,  and  each  time  he  underwent  temporary  banishment 
either  by  her  conmiand  or  his  own  self-denial  And  then 
she  was  by  no  means  content  with  what  he  had  wrought  as  yet 
in  Weimar :  if  after  the  great  upsetting  at  Court  through  him 
he  could  again  restore  oider,  it  would  be  better  for  his  genius, 
she  thought ;  but  however  good  may  be  his  purposes,  he  has 
as  yet  too  much  youth  and  too  little  experience.  Of  course, 
in  this  remark  uttered  to  Zimmermann,  and  in  her  dreary 
picture  of  the  Court,  we  may  hear  the  accent  of  temporary 
depression ;  yet  she  did  indeed  fear  that  Goethe  was  not  equsd 
to  the  task  before  him. 

The  dreadftil  slanders  of  their  Weimar  doings,  which  were 
spread  abroad  by  enemies,  backbiters,  and  chattering  go- 
betweens,  had  come  even  to  Klopstock's  ears ;  he  thought  he 
had  it  on  credible  authority  that  the  Duke  to  strengthen  his 
frame  was  accustomed  to  drink  himself  sick  I  Accordingly,^to 
Klopstock  it  seemed  a  proof  of  friendship  to  address  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  young  poet  '^The  Germans  have  hitherto 
complained  with  justice  that  their  princes  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  their  men  of  letters.  The  Duke  of  Weimar  is  now 
excepted  from  this  reproach.  But  how  great  a  justification 
will  the  other  princes  have  who  continue  in  the  old  tcme  of 
behaviour  {tn  dem  alUn  Thne  fortfahrefi)  if  that  shall  happen  to 
us  which  I  fear  will  happen.^  The  Duchess  is  perhaps  as  yet 
able  to  subdue  her  pain,  for  her  intelligence  is  very  manly 
{sie  denkt  sehr  mannlidi).  But  this  pain  will  become  grief, 
and  can  that,  think  you,  be  subdued?  Louise's  grief  1 
Goethe  t"  Finally,  Klopstock  threatens  that  unless  things 
improve,  Stolberg  shall  leave  Weimar  soon  after  arriving  there; 
he  even  hints  that  he  will  advise  Stolbeig  not  to  keep  his 
promise — advise  him  not  to  come  to  Weimar  at  all*  Goethe 
replied  admirably  on  the  sist  of  May.  It  has  been  a 
moment's  pain  to  the  Duke  that  Klopstock  should  hold  him 
capable  of  such  actions ;  Goethe  himself  has  no  answer  to 
make,  for  he  must  confess  his  friult  like  a  schoolboy,  or 
sophisticaUy  excuse  it,  or  defend  it  as  an  honest  fellow;  and 
perhaps  a  mixture  of  all  three  would  in  truth  come  out     It  is 

1  The  detth  of  the  Duke  through  hard  drinking  I— Tl. 
*  Klopstock's  letter  to  Goethe  is  dated  May  8.— Tr. 
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quite  plain  from  this  letter  that  the  reports  had  been  gross 

exaggerations,  and  that  he  knew  well  his  duty  towards  Karl 

August  1    And  when  he  concludes  : — "  But  let  Stolberg  come. 

We  are  not  worse ;  and,  please  God,  we  are  better  than  when  I 

he  saw  us,"  it  is  plain  that  the  mad  conduct  which  the  Stol- 

bergs'  presence  (November  26-December  3,  1775)  had  made 

so  much  madder,  and  in  which  they  had  taken  such  delight, 

was  now  tamed  down,  and  Fritz  Stolberg  might  come  without 

danger.     But  Klopstock,  spoiled  by  the  blind  reverence  paid 

to  him,  trusted  Goethe  so  little  as  to  believe  him  capable  of 

the  most  shameful  forgetfulness  of  duty,  and  felt  insulted  by 

his  frank  declaration   of   independence;    he  broke   off  all 

further  communication  in  a  rude  letter,  forbade  Stolberg  to 

keep  his  engagement,  and  sent  the  little  correspondence  to  ^ 

the  Markgraf  of  Baden  as  evidence  of  a  noble  deed  !  t| 

In  May  (1776)  we  find  Goethe  occupied  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  Garden ;  he  slept  there  for  the  first  time  on  the 
night  of  Saturday  the  i8th  of  May.  In  the  Duke's  company, 
or  on  the  Duke's  business,  he  now  rides  about  the  country  a 
great  deal  He  takes  zealous  interest  in  the  ducal  amateur 
theatre,  where  the  Duke  himself  would  sometimes  act.  His 
love  for  Charlotte  von  Stein  is  "an  enduring  renunciation,"^ 
for  he  foresaw  himself  always  being  banished  anew  from  her, 
on  whose  confidence  and  sympathy  depended  all  his  peace. 
On  one  occasion  he  incurs  severe  rebuke,  because  his  thought- 
lessness is  making  her  the  theme  of  common  talk ;  she  even 
threatens  to  break  off  their  intercourse  entirely.  And  then 
we  hear  him  lament : — **  And  so  this  relation,  the  purest,  most 
beautiful,  most  true,  that  I  have  ever  had  to  any  woman  but 
my  sister,  this  too  to  be  destroyed !  ...  If  I  have  not  your 
society  your  love  is  as  little  aid  to  me  as  the  love  of  my  dear 
absent  ones,  in  which  I  am  so  wealthy.  Personal  Presence  in 
the  moment  of  need  decides  all,  alleviates  all,  strengthens  all"* 

The  completion  of  the  Duke's  new  appointments  was  de- 
layed until  June  11  (1776).  Not  until  the  19th  did  Goethe 
receive  the  formal  notification.     Karl  August  paid  him  from  ^ 

the  privy  purse  the  salary  of  the  half-year  just  closing,  as  he 
had  done  good  service  during  the  period.     When  the  appoint- 

1  "  Eine  aDhaltende  Resignation :"  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  Thurs- 
day,  May  2,  1776. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  Friday,  May  24,  1776.— Tr.  ^ 

1 
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ment  was  at  length  made  public  all  Goethe's  enemies  were 
bitterly  incensed  To  Charlotte  von  Stein  it  seemed  an  ex- 
pedient moment  for  speaking  oat  plainly  to  him  about  his 
position  and  his  love  for  her.  He  replies  that  she  is  much 
dearer,  that  her  goodness  toward  him  is  become  much  more 
precious  in  his  estimation;  but  also  a  relation  over  which  it 
would  be  so  easy  and  pleasant  to  glide  [into  some  wrong 
relation],  about  which  it  would  be  so  easy  and  pleasant  to 
deceive  oneself  has  grown  much  dearer  and  deeper.^ 

In  this  period  falls  the  presentation  of  Cumberland's  West 
Indian  at  the  ducal  amateur  theatre.  Goethe  played  Belcour 
here  too;  the  uncommonly  beautiful  and  alluring  Frau  von 
N  Werther  played  with  remarkable  fire  Belcoufs  sweetheart; 
Charlotte  played  the  part  of  the  young  Charlotte  Russport. 
The  Duke  and  Seckendorff  were  actors  also. 

It  ?ras  a  great  regret  to  Goethe  that  Frau  von  Stein  was 
soon  to  leave  for  the  Pyrmont  Baths.  ''  Presence  it  is  alone 
which  works,  which  comforts,  builds  up!" — ^he  wrote  to  her 
on  the  sad  of  June.  ''Even  though  it  often  torments — 
torment  also  is  love's  sunshine-rain."  When  he  dined  with 
her  on  Sunday,  the  ajd  of  June,  she  gave  him  a  satirical 
composition  (SchertgediM)  of  hers — three  dramatic  scene? — 
in  which  he  figured  under  the  Ossianic  baid-name  Ryna 
Besides,  there  were  Adelhdde,  the  Duchess  Mother :  Thus- 
nelde,  the  everyday  nickname  of  the  someidiat  deformed 
Luise  von  Gochhausen,  the  witty  companion  of  the  Duchess 
Mother :  Runigunde,  Fran  von  Werther,  and  Gertrud,  Char- 
lotte herself  whose  lively  interest  in  the  poet  of  Werther  is 
expressed.  That  he  is,  as  we  know  him,  serious,  ay  gloomy, 
comes  out  in  the  first  scene ;  in  the  second  Gertrud  complains 
that  on  the  track  of  all  women  he  is  what  is  called  a  coquette ; 
she  seems  to  be  indifferent  to  him  hmelf;  in  the  third  she 
remaiks  that  the  eyes  of  the  &ir  carry  him  away,  he  is  not 
master  of  himself,  and  thereby  he  pains  many  a  fidthful  heart; 
but  when  Thusnelde  boasts  of  the  many  bUUts  she  has  firom 
him,  it  turns  out  that  all  the  other  ladies  have  as  many,  if 
not  more.  No  wonder  he  wrote  to  Frau  von  Stein  that  ^e 
has  hit  him  hard,  yet  he  is  glad  to  say  that  he  is  not  what  she 
makes  him  out  Charlotte  did  not  think  him  yet  strong 
enough  in  self-control,  and  so  did  not  let  him  see  the  diary 
*  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  S«torday»  June  aa,  1776. — ^Ta. 
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which  she  had  kept  since  they  had  been  acquainted.  Also 
she  forbade  him  to  come  to  her  on  the  25  th,  the  day  of  her 
departure,  as  she  feared  a  scene  at  leave-taking.  He  had  a 
surprise  on  the  24th  in  the  arrival  of  Klinger,  whom  he  re- 
ceived with  all  cordiality,  though  he  foresaw  that  his  enemies 
would  misuse  the  occurrence  to  cast  contempt  on  himself,  and 
on  Karl  August,  who  drew  all  mad  geniuses  unto  him !  On 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  June  25,  Charlotte  left  for  PyrmonL 
On  the  same  day  Goetlie  was  admitted  to  the  Privy  Council 
and  took  the  oath.     At  noon  he  dined  at  the  ducal  table. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

FROM  OOSTHe'S  APPOIKTMSNT  ON  THB  COUNCIL  TO  TUS 
SECOND  SWISS  JOURNSy. 

JUNE  I776-SBPTSMBSR  1779. 

PreHtninary. — To  Goethe^s  personal  relation  with  Karl 
August  w6  must  ascribe  his  decision  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  little  state.  It  ?ras  our  poet's  great  desire  to  in- 
fluence the  young  prince — ^whose  love  and  trust  were  so  com- 
pletely yielded  him — ^in  development  to  mature  manhood.  Yet 
to  live  on  at  Weimar  Court  without  any  determinate  post  and 
function  seemed  to  him  unworthy,  as  with  his  eager  and  rest- 
less spirit  of  activity  it  certainly  would  have  been  impossible. 
But  before  he  submitted  to  the  yoke,  he  required  the  full 
assurance  of  his  freedom,  that,  true  to  his  principle — *'AI[ 
from  love," — ^he  might  enter  on  a  calling  so  adverse  to  the 
poet  in  him  only  through  love  for  the  prince,  his  friend. 
Needful,  too,  was  the  firm  conviction  that  Destiny  had  chosen 
this  strange-seeming  lot  for  him  as  the  only  suitable  one :  offer- 
ing the  needful  counterpoise  to  his  excitable  heart :  the  ex- 
perience of  the  world  and  of  men,  the  basis  which  his  imagina- 
tion lacked :  for  his  active  powers  a  definite  goal  to  be  surely 
attained  through  earnest  continiiance  of  effort  And  no  hap- 
pier position  could  the  young  Doctor  of  Laws,  whom  the  in- 
compatibility of  his  profession,  and  of  the  narrow  and  sluggish 
circle  of  Frankfurt  burgher  life  with  ^  the  breadth  and  swift- 
ness of  his  being  "  ^  would  have  driven  mad  at  last, — no 
happier  position  could  he  have  found  than  that  influential  one 

1  See  Goethe's  letter  to  his  mother,  Angnst  11,  17S1  >— "  Du  tJn* 
verhaltniss  des  engen  mid  lingsam  bew^ten  bUigedlcheii  Krejses  xxl  der 
Weite  und  Geschwindigkeit  meines  Wesens  hatte  mich  lasend  gemacfat" 
— Tr. 
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of  Privy-Councillor  (in  reality  if  not  in  name),  under  the  young, 
gifted  prince  of  a  state  small  enough  to  be  easily  surveyed  and 
ruled! 

The  more  general  the  denial  of  his  fitness  for  this  position : 
the  more  vehement  the  demonstrations  of  hatred  and  jealousy : 
the  more  absolutely  he  recognised  the  difficulty  of  his  task —  ^ 

the  more  was  it  a  matter  of  honour  and  duty  to  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  So  we  see  him  devote  himself  straightway  with 
so  much  zeal  to  the  heterogeneous  business  of  the  Council, 
that  he  wins  the  good  opinion  of  the  externally  rude,  hard, 
obstinate  Fritsch — in  whose  house  the  lively  young  Legations- 
rath  is  soon  a  welcome  guest.  He  missed  none  of  the  Council 
meetings — there  were  generally  two  a  week ;  he  read  diligently 
all  the  documents  bearing  on  matters  of  discussion,  and  tried  to 
form  a  positive  decision  from  them.  He  laboured  hard  to 
acquire  the  necessary  information  on  various  subjects ;  and  he 
felt  attracted  by  single  departments  of  administration.  But 
beside  the  business  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  gave  him  many 
other  commissions  out  of  special  confidence  in  him;  and 
always,  if  the  Duke  were  absent  or  engaged,  Goethe  was  the 
ready  substitute. 

Section  I.  Goetiie's  Activity  in  Public  Business, 
1776-9. — ^Let  us  now,  in  the  first  place,  follow  his  business 
activity  during  the  first  three  years.  One  of  the  earliest  cares 
of  the  Duke  was  the  revival  of  the  Ilmenau  mining,  which  had 
languished  for  many  years.  Already,  when  at  Ilmenau  for 
the  first  time,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1776,  Goethe  had  col- 
lected manifold  information  on  the  subject ;  had  visited  the 
mine  and  the  foundry;  had  viewed  with  regret  the  old 
fiimaces ;  and  he  did  not  rest  until  the  Duke  brought  in  the  i 

question  of  working  the  mines  again.  As  an  expert  on  whose 
counsel  to  rely,  the  Vice-Dkector  of  Mines,  von  Trebra  of 
Marienberg  was  invited  to  Weimar  :  we  find  him  there  by  the 
I  ith  of  June.     The  Commissioners  appointed  to  examine  the  < 

matter — Goethe,  Kalb,  and  Hofrath  Johann  Ludwig  Eckard, 
opened  their  sittings  on  the  13th  of  July.     Five  days  later  • 

they  went  with  the  Duke  to  Ilmenau  to  see  things  with  close 
personal  observation.  On  the  20th,  Goethe  went  with  Elarl 
August  down  the  still  open  Treurfriedrich  Shaft.  The  Com- 
mission declared  for  re-opening  the  mines,  and  sketched  in 
detail  a  plan  of  how  to  go  about  it     This  declaration  was 
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signed  on  the  evening  of  the  aoth  of  July.  As  Trebra  stayed 
on  until  the  2d  of  August,  Goethe  had  opportunity  to  get 
information  on  many  points.  On  August  4  he  is  occupied 
with  the  Henneberg  Mining  Regulations,  for  Ilmenau  be- 
longed to  the  county  of  Henneberg.  Johann  Gottfried 
Schrdber,  whom  Trebra  had  brought  from  Maiienberg,  was 
introduced  as  Juror  {Gackwomer)  at  the  Kammerberg  coal- 
mine at  Ilmenaa  And  Trebra  persuaded  Johann  Karl 
Wilhelm  Voigt,  a  law-student  of  five-and-twenty,  to  take  up 
the  profession  of  mining,  as  there  was  a  prospect  of  an 
appointment  for  him  in  Ilmenau,  and  assistance  from  the 
Duke  was  promised  to  enable  him  to  study  in  Freibeig  and 
on  mineralogical  tours. 

Goethe  was  also  appointed  on  the  Commission  of  Build- 
ing. Thus  he  directed  the  putting  to  rights  of  the  parsonage 
to  receive  Herder.  In  the  following  year  (1777)  it  is  his 
business  to  look  after  the  new  official  location  of  OberstaU- 
meister  von  Stein,  which  was  to  be  in  the  so-called  Saddle- 
Room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  right  wing  of  the  old  stable. 
What  remained  of  the  burnt-down  Castle  was  examined  (March), 
the  plan  on  which  it  should  be  rebuilt  was  talked  over,  the 
carrying  it  out  put  aside  for  the  present 

Of  matters  that  came  before  the  Council,  he  ?ras  chiefly 
interested  by  those  connected  with  finance — though  there 
was  nothing  in  which  he  was  not  interested.  Now  it  was 
not  all  frdr  sailing  at  the  coundl-boanL  Thus  it  came  to 
differences  with  Elalb,  who  did  not  on  the  whole  justify  the 
Duke's  great  hopes  of  him.  In  the  negotiations  with  the 
Estates  of  Weimar  at  Weimar  town,  in  July  1777,  and  with 
the  Estates  of  Eisenach  at  Eisenach  town,  in  September  i777) 
Goethe  was  very  much  employed  llie  most  &vourabie 
testimony  as  to  Goethe's  business  activity  is  given  by  Merck, 
who  has  been  his  guest  at  the  Wartbuig  for  a  week,  begin- 
ning September  21,  1777 ;  they  had  lived  on  the  most  con- 
fidential terms.  **  Goethe  is  all-important  and  all-directing," 
Merck  sa3rs,  ^and  every  one  is  content  with  him,  because  he 
serves  many  and  injures  none.  Who  can  resist  the  disin- 
terestedness of  the  man  ?"  Goethe  himself  however,  thanks 
Destiny,  which  has  most  lovingly  led  him  to  emotions  and 
situations  before  unknown  to  him.^ 

^  Goethe  to  Fun  ?on  Stein,  Friday,  November  7,  1777.    Compare 
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One  of  the  reasons  which  concurred  to  send  him  on  a 
journey  to  the  Harz,  towards  the  close  of  November  i777» 
was  a  desire  to  investigate,  undisturbed,  the  mining  S3rstem 
there:  Then  he  wanted  to  enjoy  Hica  people^  the  lower  classes, 
simple,  kindly-natiired,  happy  in  their  limitation ;  he  was  tired 
of  courtiers  and  men  of  business.  And  there  was  a  young 
fellow  at  Wemigerode,^  suffering  from  the  weariness  of  life  so 
common  then,  who  had  written  to  Goethe,  and  the  latter 
wished,  without  revealing  his  name,  to  try  whether  he  could 
not  do  something  towards  a  cure.  One  result  of  this  journey 
was  that  his  belief  in  the  destiny  which  led  him  so  wondrously 
was  strengthened,  since  it  crowned  this  adventurous  journey 
with  complete  success.  And  what  seemed  to  every  one  impos- 
sible he  performed;  in  the  middle  of  winter  he  got  to  the  j 
summit  of  the  Brocken  (Dec  lo);  in  the  evening,  after  the  ■ 
ascent,  he  went  to  the  door;  above  the  dark  pines  rose  the 
Brocken,  white,  moonlight-bathed ;  and  he  recalled  how  that 
day  with  joyful  tears  he  had  offered  his  warm  tribute  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Eternal  Love  which  governs  all  life  in  its  own  mar- 
vellous way.* 

In  the  b^inning  of  the  year  following  (1778),  the  laying 
out  of  the  Park  in  the  so-called  Star,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Worlitz  Park,  was  begun  earlier  than  he  had  purposed,  in 
consequence  of  a  sad  occurrence.  A  Fraulein  von  Lassberg 
had  been  driven  by  unhappy  love  to  seek  death  in  the  Ilm 
waters,  not  far  from  the  poef s  Garden.  That  one  might 
henceforth  be  able  to  view  in  the  deepest  seclusion  the  last 
places  that  her  feet  had  trodden,  and  the  spot  where  she  had 
died,  Goethe  himself,  with  the  court  gardener,  hollowed  out  a 
great  piece  of  the  rock.'     Thus  was  begun  the  work  which 
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went  on  dnring  the  spring  and  summer  of  1778,  mider  his 
zealous  and  skilful  direction*  Another  such  work  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  festival  with  which  he  sought  to  give  the 
Duchess  Luise  pleasure  on  her  Name  Day,  July  9,  1778. 
That  the  rain  just  before  had  flooded  the  whole  meadow  was 
not  enough  to  stop  him ;  with  quick  decision  he  prepared  a 
spot  which  lay  somewhat  higher  for  the  festival,  and  built 
there  a  Hermitage,  in  which  tihe  Duchess  and  her  train  were 
to  be  received  by  a  train  of  monks,  with  a  poem  of  greeting 
composed  by  Seckendorff  and  himself^  and  then  to  be  enter- 
tained there.^  Starting  from  this  pomt,|all  the  paths  con- 
structed at  a  later  period  on  the  declivity  towards  Oberweimar 
were  laid  dowa  To  the  Duke,  the  Hermitage  became  so 
dear  a  spot  that  he  followed  out  his  humour  by  having  his 
**JSJoster'*  suitably  fitted  up  for  sleeping  iiL 

On  the  ist  of  October  1778  Goethe,  at  the  Duke's  wish, 
undertook  die  management  of  the  theatre^  for  which  he  re- 
ceived advances,  which  he  then  kept  the  account  o£  He, 
too,  was  to  sketch  a  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  what  had 
hitherto  been  the  Haupimann  Assembly  Room  as  the  Ducal 
Theatre  of  Weimar.  He  made  many  sketches,  with  the  design 
of  fOTming  a  model  on  some  of  them  at  last 

As  the  Duchess  would  be  a  mother  about  the  b^inning 
of  the  New  Year  (1779),  some  alterations  in  the  FUrstenhaus 
were  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  in  the  hastily 
run  up  btulding  had  to  be  renewed;  it  was  a  r^;ret  to  Goethe 
that  with  all  pains  no  very  good  job  could  be  made  of  it 
The  more  pressinj^y  needfiil  was  it,  therefore,  that  the  old 
Castle  should  be  relniilt;  already  the  clearing  of  the  ruins  had 
b^un.  The  question.  What  quarries  of  the  Ettersbeig  should 
supply  the  stone?  was  considered  by  Goethe.  To  gain  in- 
sight he  read  in  Blondel's  great  work,<4wrr  de  VArMteOure; 
fix>m  which,  in  December  1778,  when  the  weather  and  various 
annoyances  made  him  unfit  for  anything  else,  he  began  to 
make  architectural  sketches. 

Alas  I  he  saw  more  and  more  how  much  firivolousness  and 
stupidity  there  was  in  the  Ministry.  A  mean  vote  ixom 
Kammerprasident  Kalb,  on  a  question  about  the  mines,  roused 

^  See  Goethe's  BiographiscJu  Einwtlnhnttn  for  an  aooonnt  of  this 
LottUmfist^  and  for  a  reprint  of  SedcendorflPi  **  Diamolet'' — ^Ta. 
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his  contempt  and  anger.^  And  he  was  extremely  ill-pleased 
with  Fritsch,  too,  because  of  many  occurrences  which  seemed 
to  warrant  an  unfavourable  view  of  that  statesman's  honour. 
At  length  Goethe  spoke  his  mind  on  the  subject  to  the  Duke. 
And  he  repeatedly  declared  against  the  harsh  flogging  to  which 
Rittmdster  von  Lichtenberg,  a  great  favourite  of  Karl  August,  ff 

subjected  the  soldiers.  The  shameful  negligence  in  the  War 
Department,  of  which  Fritsch  was  head,  roused  Goethe's 
anger,  and  his  repeated  representations  at  length  caused 
Fritsch  to  request  the  Duke  to  relieve  him  of  the  office,  which 
then  passed  to  Goethe,  January  1779.  Goethe  underwent  the 
new  burthen  of  duty  with  the  conscientiousness  which  accom- 
panied all  his  action,  without  claiming  any  extra  salary ;  he 
even  defrayed  from  his  own  pocket  the  expenses  of  the  official 
journeys  entailed.  Heavy  as  this  addition  to  his  burdens  fell 
on  him,  he  drew  courage  from  the  conviction  "  By  tranquillity 
and  dexterity  all  will  yet  be  overcome"  {^^ Durch  Ruhe  und 
Gewandthdt  geht  dock  alles  durchJ*^)  His  strict  parcelling  out 
of  time,  his  keen  sense  of  duty,  and  his  power  of  rapid  ob- 
servation and  rapid  acquirement,  made  him  able  to  master 
such  a  number  of  unfamiliar  labours — ^which  were  indeed  more 
burdensome  to  him  with  his  almost  self-torturing  conscien- 
tiousness, than  they  would  be  to  mere  men  of  business. 

On  the  5th  of  January  1779  the  War  Department  was 
offered  to  his  care,  and  accordingly  his  thoughts  are,  for  the 
present,  altogether  bent  on  military  economics ;  he  "  bathes  " 
in  labour,  he  writes  in  his  Diary  (January  13),  and  has  good 
hopes  of  being  able  to  endure.  On  the  9th  he  receives  the 
officers  who  are  now  his  subordinates.  He  "labours  in 
silence "  on  his  new  department ;  it  does  not  indeed  escape 
him  how  difficult  it  is  for  his  '*  withdrawn  **  spirit  to  hit  on  the 
right  decision  in  these  common  things,  yet,  during  the  few 
years  past  he  has  grown  much  clearer  in  judgment  and  very 
cautious;  often,  indeed,  too  distrustful'  After  the  13th,  on 
which  day  he  formally  undertakes  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  new  post,  he  does  hardly  an3rthing  else  for  the  time. 

His  first  care  was  to  introduce  order  into  the  confusion  of 
the  military  Reposiiur.     Unfortunately,  just  at  this  time,  came 

^  Goethe'i  TagOuck,  p.  170,  December  15,  1778.— Ta. 

•  Ibid,  p.  171,  December  15,  1778. — ^Tr. 
•  See  all  this  in  the  Tagdmch  for  January  9,  1779.— Tr. 
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the  irruption  of  the  Prussians  into  the  district  Grossrudestedt, 
to  obtain  recruits.  The  choice  was,  alas !  merely  between 
two  evils — ^to  resist  in  vain,  to  submit  A  courier  was  sent  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  on  whose  decision  all  waited  Of 
Goethe*s  extreme  distress  we  have  evidence  in  the  very  pene- 
trating and  excellent  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  on  the 
subject^ 

"  February  i. — Council  Stupid  atmosphere  there.  Fatal 
humour  of  Fritsch.  The  Duke  spoke  too  much.  .  .  .  Dined 
with  the  Duke.  Afterwards  let  fall  some  observations  about 
speaking  too  much;  about  forgiving;  moderating  one's  ex- 
pressions; and  about  bringing  things  to  discussion  while  in  anger 
which  should  not  be  spoken  o£  Also  concerning  the  military 
Macaronis.  The  Duke  remains  still  an  unmoved  adherent  to 
Form.  False  attribution  to  his  position  what  one  finds  good 
and  great  in  others.  Bedazzlement  by  external  whitewashing. 
I  have  fiEdlen  into  just  this  mistake  in  the  Building  Depart- 
ment. I  will  manage  the  War  Department  well,  because  in 
business  I  have  no  imagination  at  all ;  don't  want  to  make  out 
that  anything  is  which  is  not ;  do  want  exact  knowledge  and 
order."*  He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  does  not  let  the  proposals 
of  various  changes,  which  come  from  many  quarters,  disturb 
his  judgment,  knowing  how  often  self-interest  hides  in  such 
occasions. 

As  the  care  of  the  War  Department  compelled  hhn  to 
travel  about  the  country,  he  also  undertook  the  Department 
of  Public  Roads,  hitherto  neglected  like  the  other.  In  his 
new  labours  he  had  a  great  support  in  the  somewhat  rough 
and  ready  Artillery-Captain  De  Castrop.  Weimar  put  but  600 
soldiers  in  the  field  indeed — ^beside  50  hussars  who  attended 
the  Duke — but  there  were  many  abuses  and  anomalies  in  the 
mode  of  levying  them.  Goethe  tried  *to  make  the  burthen 
less  oppressive,  and  to  practise  the  strictest  justice ;  he  even 
thought  of  the  possibility  of  lessening  the  number.  When 
the  young  men  of  Weimar  town,  who  were  to  serve,  had  been 
chosen  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  February  (1779),  he  set  out 
on  his  first  journey  of  soldier-levying,  by  Jena,  in  Castrop's 
companionship.     He  returned  on  the  12  th  of  March,  to  leave 

1  See  BrUfwechsel  des  Grosshenogs  Carl  August  .    .   .   wiit  GoetJki 
1775-1828 ;  Ncue  Ausgitbe,  Wien,  1873.— Tr. 
•  Goethe's  Tagtbuch^  Febnuwy  i,  1779.— Ta. 
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on  the  1 6th  for  Ilmenau,  on  a  like  errand.  The  poet  of 
Jphigenie — with  which  he  was  just  then  occupied^ — must 
have  been  a  strange  figure  in  his  own  eyes,  arranging  the 
young  men  according  to  the  Method  of  the  Rhine ;  but  he 
was  conscious  of  his  good  purpose ;  and  amid  all  that  was 
disagreeable  and  wearisome,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  becoming 
more  closely  acquainted  with  the  People,  so  worthy  of  respect 
in  its  own  way. 

At  length  the  recruits  assembled,  on  the  15th  of  April 
A  week  later  Goethe  visited  the  University  of  Jena  with  the 
Duke  and  Herder,  and  they  dined  with  the  professors.  This 
university,  so  important  to  the  little  state,  lay  constantly  on 
his  heart ;  and  though  he  was  not  directly  concerned  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs,  his  advice  was  always  important 
in  determining  Karl  August's  decisions. 

In  May  1779  (which  to  Goethe's  joy  brought  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace),  the  long  premeditated  change  of  the  Assembly 
Room  into  a  theatre  was  begun  under  his  direction.     At  the  [ 

same  time  his  thoughts  were  occupied   not  only  with  the  » 

country  and  its  inhabitants  (especially  with  a  plan  for  lighten- 
ing taxes),  but  with  the  question  how  to  turn  the  State 
Domains  to  better  account  Merck,  whom  he  had  on  a 
fresh  visit  at  the  end  of  May  1779 — *  visit  which  lasted 
many  days  2 — brought  him  a  valuable  coadjutor  of  great 
experience,  the  Englishman  George  Batty ;  who  in  order  to 
collect  materials  on  which  to  base  proposals  of  reform,  travelled 
the  country  over.  He  was  appointed  Commissioner  of  Lands 
{Landkommissaritis\  with  a  salary  of  300  thalers.  During 
Merck's  visit,  Goethe  was  carefully  thinking  over  schemes  of 
diminishing  taxes ;  of  the  levy  of  soldiers ;  of  establishing  fire- 
men and  police;  and  many  other  things  indeed  he  had  in 
his  head.  In  1779  he  had  brought  an  unfortunate  man,* 
who  had  applied  to  him  in  1778,  to  Ilmenau,  where  he  may 
be  said  to  have  supported  the  poor  being  out  of  his  own 
slender  means.  This  man  was  to  keep  him  informed  on 
Ilmenau  affairs;    and  thus  not  only  was   provided  with  a 

1  He  began,  as  the  Ta^^chuch  informs  us,  lo  dictate  Iphii^eme  on  the 
14th  of  February  1779 ;  (from  a  letter  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  we  Icam 
that  he  brooded  all  that  day  upon  it). — Tr. 

*  Merck  left  on  July  13,  1779. — Tr.  ^ 

'  Known  under  the  (assumed)  name  of  Kraft. — Tr. 
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ideasant  occupation,  but  was  a  material  aid  to  Goethe  in 
canying  out  his  plans. 

Mmk,  on  this  occasion  also,  was  extraordinarily  pleased 
with  Goethe's  position  and  effectivity.  Merck's  presence  was 
no  hindrance,  as  we  learn  from  Goedie's  Diofy^  only  stripped 
off  a  few  dry  husks,  and  confirmed  him  in  everything  good. 
That  this  is  the  only  man  who  quite  understands  what  Goethe 
is  doing,  and  how  he  is  domg  it,  and  that  he  yet  sees  it 
from  a  quite  different  standpoint,  gives  delightful  certainty. 
These  visits  of  his  dear-dghted  friend  were  to  him  glimpses 
of  his  good  destiny. 

After  Merck's  departure,  Batt/s  judicious  report  of  his 
excursion  gave  Goethe  the  highest  satisfaction ;  here,  indeed, 
was  a  master  in  his  own  department  who  did  not  (as  Goethe 
once  in  plastic  art)  indulge  in  vague  general  dreaming,  but 
went  straight  to  the  point  Agriculture  seems  to  Goethe 
a  very  delightful  occupation,  because  in  it  everything  gives 
such  exact  reply  (weil  hier  alUs  so  rein  antwortet)  \  but  his 
occupation  it  is  not  to  be,  as  his  Being  (Daseyn\  once  for  all, 
is  not  Simple.  Only  his  desire  is — that  by  d^ees  all  that  is 
presumptuous  in  him  may  dry  away,  but  beautiful  strength 
may  remain  sufficient  to  pump  the  genuine  foimtains  of  his 
life  to  equal  height  beside  each  other.'  The  report  occupied 
him  for  a  long  time. 

At  a  great  conflagration  which  broke  out  soon  after  (July 
25)  in  Apolda,  where  he  was  "  all  day  alternately  roasted  and 
boiled,"  his  opinions  about  a  fire-brigade  system  were  con- 
firmed— opinions  which  the  Duke,  too,  began  at  length  to 
entertain.  <<  No  man  knows  what  I  do,"  he  confides  to  the 
Diary ^  ''and  how  many  enemies  I  combat  to  produce  the 
small  result  At  my  striving  and  contest  and  toil,  I  beseech 
ye  not  to  laugh,  spectator  gods!  At  least  ye  might  smile 
and  give  me  aid."  At  this  moment  he  was  expecting  ''  sharp 
trial  perhaps  within  four  weeks."'  It  was  a  discord  with 
Fritsch,  who  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  the  Duke 
would  not,  in  the  long  run,  accept ;  though  Goethe  thought 
that  it  would  be  well  if  Fritsch  left  the  Council.  In  order  to 
console  Goethe  for  not  following  his  counsel  in  the  matter, 

*  Jaly  I3f  I779»  the  day  of  Merck's  departure.— Tr. 

*  See  aU  this  in  Goethe's  Tagtbuch^  July  14,  1779. — Tr. 
»  Sec  Goethe's  Tagthuchy  July  25,  1779— Tr. 
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the  Duke  promoted  him  and  his  colleague  Schnauss — who, 
during  the  considerable  absence  of  Fritsch,  had,  with  Goethe, 
devoted  himself  most  zealously  to  the  discharge  of  the  extra 
work  falling  on  their  shoulders — to  be  Privy-Councillors. 
Goethe  had  prepared  a  great  pleasure  for  the  Duke  in  a 
public  Exhibition  for  Prizes  at  the  Drawing  Academy  on  the 
Duke's  birthday,  September  3,  1779;  the  exhibition  showed 
what  a  quantity  of  good  work  had  been  done  in  this  institu- 
tion which  the  Duke  had  founded,  and  over  which  Goethe 
had  cared.     Kraus  was  now  formally  appointed  Director. 

Section  II.  Goethe's  Work  on  Karl  August, 
1776-9. — If  we  turn  from  Goethe's  business  activity  to  his 
work  on  Karl  August,  we  find  here  likewise  the  noblest 
success  to  record     Nothing  could  be  less  his  desire  than  to  . 

prompt  the  young  Duke  to  many  journeys, — the  desire  which  % 

was  attributed  to  him  by  the  crowd  of  gossip-mongers.     On  * 

the  15th  of  August  1776  he  has  to  expressly  assure  his  friend  \ 

Kayser  in  Ziirich,  that  they  are  not  going  to  Italy.     (Kayser  ; 

would  seem  to  have  oflfered  himself  as  a  travelling-companion ; 
to  this  Goethe's  exhortation  to  stay  quiet  in  Ziirich  points  ;  an  ^ 

exhortation  by  no  means  welcome  to  the  recipient,  who  had 
probably  hoped  some  advance  through  his  friend's  influence.^) 
Goethe  sought  to  moderate  the  princely  excess  of  Karl 
August's  demands  on  life,  the  craving  of  his  nature  for  the 
extraordinary;  sought  to  lead  him  to  a  well-considered  activity 
towards  his  country's  welfare,  to  waken  in  him  those  interests  ; 

and  sympathies  which  fecundate  the  mind  and  withdraw  one  % 

from  idle  and  shallow  conversation.  He  did  not  indeed 
succeed  in  restraining  the  Duke  entirely  from  crack-brained 
behaviour;   he  himself,  as  we  know,  plunged  into  the  wild  ^ 

student-like  life  of  the  early  days  of  their  friendship,  especially 
when  they  were  at  Ilmenau,  or  hard  by  at  Stiitzerbach,  which 
had  become  a  shaking  of  the  head  through  their  extravagances ; 
but  these  were  mere  outbursts  in  enjoying  free  nature  of  his 
hot-blooded  spirit  of  youth,  so  long  reined  in  to  sadness  and 
gravity.     And  even  here  probably  Goethe  was  not  lacking  in  ^ 

admonitions,  such  as  we  find  in  a  letter  written  before  his  \ 

appointment,  where  it  is  represented  to  the  Duke,  that  through 

1  For  Goethe*s  letters  to  Kayser,  see  Barkhardt*s  GoetAe  und  der 
Komponist  Ph.  Ckr.  Kayser,  Leipzig,  1 879.     See  also  a  good  precis  of  » 

the  letters  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch  for  1880. —Tr.  I 
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being  too  hot  and  headlong  he  often  wastes  his  own  strength 
and  the  strength  of  his  servants  to  unjustifiable  or  unnecessary 
purposes.  1  To  the  older  fiiend's  mtense  joy,  he  saw  that 
Karl  August's  confidence  in  him  was  constantly  increasing  and 
developing  ever  purer  and  clearer  (sich  immer  reiner  entwickeU). 
''  The  Duke  and  I  grow  daily  dearer  to  each  other,  daily  are 
more  entirely  of  accord ;  he  b  happier  (jhm  wird's  wohler)^ 
and  is  a  being  whose  like  is  nowhere  to  be  found,"  writes 
Goethe  to  Merck,  October  22,  1776. 

One  chief  longing  of  Goethe  was  to  restore  a  loving  under- 
standing between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  ;*  it  was  first  needful 
that  he  himself  should  gain  the  trust  of  Luise,  who  long  stood 
aloof  from  him.  But  the  high  opinion  of  him  which  her 
brother  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Darmstadt  formed  in  Sep- 
tember 1776  began  to  work  a  change  in  the  Duchess's  feeling ; 
and  so  we  find  her  drawing  nearer  to  him — as  when,  November 
1776,  she  asks  him  to  lend  her  his  play  Die  Geschwister^  and 
to  see  after  skates  for  her.  For  her  next  birthday  (January 
30, 1777)  he  provided  an  excellent  performance  of  his  Idla — 
a  little  piece  which  celebrated  wedded  love,  and  pointed  to 
the  fond  union  of  the  noble  and  gifted  pair.  But  tiie  passion 
of  the  Duke  for  the  lovely  Kammersangerin  Corona  Schroter 
was  to  give  Goethe  trouble  before  that  performance  of  Lila; 
he  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  Duke.  The  Duchess  now 
grew  more  cheerful^  took  pleasure  in  skating,  an  art  in  which 
she  was  a  mistress,  and  in  the  extremely  pleasant  and  well- 
arranged  fites  on  the  ice,  of  which  Goethe  was  the  manager. 
In  the  spring  of  1777  Goethe  often  has  the  Duchess  with  him 
at  his  Garden ;  he  too  visits  her  in  her  summer  residence  at 
Belvedere ;  and  soon  a  warm  friendship  is  established  with  the 
noble  princess;  a  friendship  through  which  he  strives  to  restore 
the  harmony  between  her  and  her  hustband.  Frau  von  Stein, 
too,  as  the  most  intimate  fiiend  of  the  Duchess,  co-operated  in 
this  effort 

Among  the  Duke's  friendships  Goethe  tried  to  cherish 
especially  those  with  Dalberg  and  the  gentle,  gifted,  and 
thoroughly  cultured  Prince  Franz  of  Dessau,  friends  firom 
whom  the  most  beneficial  influence  might  be  expected.     In 

»  Goethe  to  Karl  August  [May  4,  1776].  — Tr. 
*  Goethe  writes  to  Lavater,  so  early  as  Sept  16, 1776  :—*«  Concerning 
Carl  and  Luise  be  at  peace.** — Der  Jungs  Godke,  iiL  144. — ^Tr. 
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September  1777  Merck,  on  his  eight  days'  visit,  could  see  how 
nobly  the  Duke  was  developing.  He  whom  unprincipled 
tattle  had  made  out  to  be  a  weakling  completely  led  astray  by 
Goethe,  has  an  iron  will,  is  one  of  the  most  to  be  respected, 
the  most  discreet  of  men.  Goethe's  society  has  been  full  of 
benefit  for  him,  and  if  the  intimacy  between  master  and  ser- 
vant goes  very  far,  it  is  only  because  the  latter  is  not  of  the 
nobility  that  objections  are  raised.  Goethe  had  not  indeed 
been  able  to  wean  the  Duke  from  his  arrogant  tendency  to 
make  the  natural  into  the  extraordinary  {aus  dem  Naturlichm 
etwas  Abenteuerliches  zu  machen)\  nor,  to  Goethe's  regret, 
would  he  renounce  his  princely  passion  for  the  chase ;  yet  in 
these  things,  too,  Goethe  hoped  that  coming  times  would 
bring  good  changes.  In  the  March  of  1778  the  longing  for 
war  shown  by  Karl  August  caused  Goethe  much  disquiet,  but 
a  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Dessau  gave  welcome  aid  to  him  in 
his  endeavours  to  abate  the  fever.  AVhen — Prussia  and 
Austria  being  apparently  about  to  fall  out — the  Duke  resolved 
to  go  to  Berlin,  "  the  fountain  of  the  war  ;"i  Goethe  welcomed 
the  "master-stroke  of  the  gods,"^  for  he  thought  nothing 
fitter  to  quench  martial  desire  in  one  so  intent  on  effectivity  as 
Karl  August,  than  a  revelation  of  the  imimportance  of  the 
individual  in  the  iron  game.  Still  the  great  reviews  at 
Potsdam  and  Aken  interested  the  Duke  and  Goethe  himself 
and  they  probably  kindled  in  Karl  August  his  delight  in  soldier 
life,  if  not  in  war.  The  observations  which  Goethe  made  in 
Berlin  were  equally  important  to  him  as  a  statesman  and  as 
ix)et,  for  he  appropriated  everything  as  materials  for  his 
growth.  He  was  pleased  with  his  visit  to  the  Opera  House. 
In  Prince  Heinrich  and  his  Captain  of  Engineers  Boulet,  he 
found  sincere  admirers.  He  met  in  Berlin  the  Minister 
2^1itz;  the  old  Chodowiecki ;  the  poetess  of  nature,  Madame 
Karschin ;  the  Academician  Wegelin ;  and  the  old  friend  of 
Offenbach  days,  Andr^,  now  appointed  director  of  music  here.' 
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When  they  returned  to  Weimar  even  the  iiritated  Wieland 
acknowledges  that  he  finds  the  Duke  noble,  good,  honest, 
princelike  in  his  whole  behaviour ;  and  pronounces  the  con- 
viction that  Goethe  has  led  the  Duke  aright  Toward  the  dose 
of  the  year,  Goethe  marks  with  deep  joy  that  the  Duke  is  con- 
stantly developing  more  and  more:  with  him  budding  is 
accompanied  by  a  detonation,  which  people  always  would  take 
amiss.^  Immediately  after  this,  Karl  August's  passion  for 
Corona  Schroter  again  troubled  Goethe,  and  he  had  a  **  radical 
explanation  "  on  the  whole  matter  with  the  Duke.'  But  Corona 
seems  to  have  been  wounded  by  the  sternness  of  Goethe's  in- 
terference; yet  he  had  done  nothing  hostile  to  her  personally; 
he  himself  felt  a  passion  for  her  which  he  subdued  It  was  a 
great  disappomtment  to  him,  in  his  endeavour  to  bring  the 
married  couple  into  harmony,  when  the  Duchess  gave  birth 
— on  the  3d  February  1779 — to  a  princess  instead  of  the 
hoped-for  heir.  He  tried  to  console  Karl  August,  to  awaken 
his  love  for  his  little  daughter.  ''Only  wait  until  the  tiny 
human  creature  has  grown  a  bit,**  he  writes  to  the  Duke  four 
weeks  later ;  "  circumstances  educate  all  of  us,  and  let  a  man 
do  what  he  will,  them  he  cannot  alter.  Let  it  never  lack 
paternal  care,  that  at  least  we  may  keep  it  healthy.  Until  it 
can  understand  a  human  voice,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  think 
and  talk  much  about  it  God  give  us  inward  and  outward 
peace,  and  there  are  yet  good  times  in  store  for  you  and  your 
land."  ^  Though  he  was  unable  to  celebrate  as  he  had  hoped 
the  churching  of  the  Duchess  by  the  performance  of  Iphigenii 
— that  lofty  presentment  of  the  sublime  power  of  pure  woman- 
hood— ^he  delighted  his  revered  princess  with  it  on  Easter 
Tuesday  (April  6,  1779). 

In  the  earlier  part  of  June  Goethe  writes  in  the  Diary : — 
^  The  Duke  will  soon  be  quite  over  the  grand  crisis.  I  have 
fiur  hope  that  he  will  climb  this  rock  too,  and  roam  a  while  in 

Beilin  by  Potsdam.  On  the  23d  they  left  Berlin  and  arriyed  in  Worlita 
by  five  o'clock.  They  came  to  Dessau  on  the  aSth,  and  finally  arrifod 
in  Weimar,  unexpected,  on  June  i. — Tr. 

1  Goethe^s  TagediuA,  December  15,  1778.  «Der  Hertog  immer 
tich  entwickelnd  und  wenn  sichs  bey  ihm  aofschliesst,  krachts,  nild  dai 
nehmen  die  Leute  immer  iibel  auf.'* — ^Tr. 

*  On  January  10,  1779.     See  Goethe's  Tagibmch  of  that  day.^Ta. 

>  Goethe  to  Karl  August :  Buttstedt,  March  8,  1779.— Tr. 
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the  open  plain."  We  indeed  soon  after  hear  him  complain  of 
the  Duke's  inexperience  in  estimating  men;^  here,  too,  he 
sought  to  work  a  change.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  we 
learn  from  the  Diary ^  they  discussed  the  internal  government, 
the  Court,  and  the  Duchess.  The  conversation  came  on  true 
knowledge  of  men,  and  Goethe  pointed  out  why  the  Duke 
found  many  a  thing  so  hard ;  especially  exhorting  him  not  to 
attempt  to  go  into  details  so  much.  They  indeed  agreed  as 
little  on  these  matters  as  on  the  dismissal  of  Fritsch,  to  which 
gratitude  made  the  Duke  averse.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
entered  with  all  his  heart  into  Goethe's  plan  of  making  a 
secret  adventurous  journey  to  Switzerland.  Goethe  hoped 
that  the  contemplation  of  nature  in  her  grand  style,  and  inter- 
course with  the  pious  and  simple-hearted  family  of  Lavater, 
would  refresh  and  calm  the  prince,  whom  the  life  of  Court 
and  business  was  drying  up,  and  to  whom  the  pure  feeling  for 
nature  was  so  little  known.  Goethe  had  as  yet  been  able  to 
awaken  but  one  intellectual  amateurship  in  him — probably 
through  Lavater's  Physiognomische  Fragmente.  He  had  begun 
to  love  paintings,  especially  Rembrandts,  and  had  begun  to 
collect.  The  amateurship,  too,  would  meet  rich  nourishment 
on  the  journey. 

Section  III.  Other  Relations  with  the  Court, 
1776-9. — One  of  Goethe's  greatest  difficulties  was  the  relation 
between  the  Duke  and  his  brother.  Prince  Constantin  was 
delicate,  gentle,  and  full  of  feeling,  had  fine  musical  gifts,  but 
suffered  much  from  melancholy.  He  had  not  been  won  over 
completely  by  his  brother's  favourite.  Constantin's  heart 
was  given  to  the  portionless  Caroline  von  Ilten,  to  whom  his 
mother  and  Karl  August  were  passionately  opposed,  and 
Goethe  was  with  them.  Goethe  often  went  to  Tiefurt,  where 
the  prince  and  Knebel  lived,  and  often  received  visits  from 
the  prince  in  return,  yet  there  was  no  establishing  a  real 
intimacy ;  he  had  to  satisfy  himself  with  keeping  the  rift  from 
growing  wider.  ^     Goethe  thought  the   prince  "  poor "  as  a 

1  Goethe's  Tagelmch^  July  30,  1779.— Tr. 

*  In  Goethe's  Tagebuch  the  Prince  is  meant  by  the  sign  of  the  gloomy 
Mars  ♦*  ;  the  Duke  is  Jupiter  %  ;  Charlotte  von  Stein  is  the  Sun  0  j  the 
Duchess  Amalia  is  the  Moon  D  ;  Wieland  is  Mercury  ^  ;  the  Duchess 
Luisc  is  a  Star  *  ;  the  Earth  is  perhaps  Fraulein  von  Waldner. — Duntzbr. 
Countess  Werther  is  Venus  9  . — ^Tr. 
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lover,^  as  he  was  entirely  absorbed  in  himself.  Even  when  he 
had  apparently  given  up  his  love,  no  confidence  grew  between 
the  brothers.  Once  Goethe,  dining  at  the  Duke's  table,  was 
witness  of  a  '' painful  explanation"  (Uidliche  Erklarung)  be- 
tween them.* 

With  the  Duchess  Mother  Goethe  had  no  such  difficulty 
in  forming  an  alliance;  for  thb  kind-hearted,  easily-friendly 
princess  loved  and  esteemed  him  extremely :  her  interest  in 
art  and  science ;  her  infinite  brightness  and  humour  (by  no 
means  terrified  at  a  spice  of  coarseness),  made  intercourse 
with  her  delightful  At  her  wish,  he  had  been  the  agent  in 
getting  Corona  Schroter  appointed  smger  in  the  Court  Chapel 
He  was  always  ready  to  contribute  to  her  amusement,  whether 
at  Weimar  or  at  her  summer  residence  at  Ettersburg,  where 
so  early  as  1777  ^^  ^P^^  ^  theatre  was  instituted  In  his 
own  little  pieces,  which  the  Duchess  loved,  he  often  acted. 
Her  demands  on  him  were  indeed  occasionally  very  burden- 
some, as  when  at  Ettersburg,  in  October  1778,  he  had  not 
only  to  appear  himself  in  his  Jahrmarkt  and  in  Molibre's 
Mtdecin  malgri  Itd^  but  to  manage  everything  connected  with 
the  representation.  Still,  though  the  interference  with  his 
business  and  with  his  £Eivourite  occupations  was  sometimes 
unwelcome,  it  was  more  often  a  refineshing  change;  and  it 
rescued  him  fi:om  absorption  in  himself  and  his  own  aims. 
Occasionally  he  reminded  the  Duchess  Mother  firankly  that  he 
was  not  there  for  mere  social  entertainment  In  Ettersburg, 
in  the  very  last  days  in  which  he  indulged  extravagant  spirits 
(August  1779),  there  was  the  most  humorous  fooling,  during 
which  Goethe  once,  in  a  circle  of  merry  companions,  was 
carried  away  to  parody  the  terminaticm  of  Fritz  Jacobi's 
Woldemar^2sA  make  the  devil  carry  off  the  hera  Waldemar 
had  appeared  a  short  time  before ;  the  sentimental  philosophy 
that  exhaled  fixmi  its  pages  disgusted  Goethe.  After  the 
parody  he  proceeded  to  give  the  book  the  "  exaltation  of  the 
cross," — that  is,  he  climbed  a  tree,  and  nailed  the  book  to  the 
trunk  by  the  extremities  of  the  covers,  "  as  a  well-deserved 
penalty  and  a  startling  example." 

As  he  managed  everything  at  the  Court,  even  its  festivals 

I  «  Der  Prinz  in  seiner  Veriiebsduft  hadist  ann."  Goethe's  Tagsbtuht 
December  15,  1778.— Tr. 

«  Goethe's  Tagthuch,  July  14,  1779.— Tr. 
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were  his  care ;  he  aimed  at  making  them  of  merit  in  point  of 
art,  and  giving  them  deeper  significance ;  and  he  knew  that 
this  would  please  the  Duchess  Luise.  In  the  first  months  at 
Weimar,  before  his  appointment,  he  had  not  only  worked  in  the 
management  of  the  Duke*s  private  theatre,  but  had  acted  amid 
the  greatest  applause.  In  November  1776  he  thought  that 
Die  Gtschwister^  a  piece  which  sprang  from  his  relations  with 
Frau  von  Stein,  as  the  last  birth  of  his  Muse  ought  not  to  be 
denied  to  the  Court.  The  charming  Amalia  von  Kotzebue 
and  Goethe  himself  played  the  two  leading  parts  of  the  play. 
The  Duchess's  first  Weimar  birthday  (January  30,  1776)  had 
been  celebrated  merely  by  a  state  dinner,  a  court  reception, 
and  a  ball  Goethe  thought  he  ought  to  honour  the  next 
one  (January  30,  1777)  with  some  important  new  play,  and  so 
produced  in  the  first  year  Ula  (which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
bore  reference  to  the  Duchess);  in  the  second  year  (1778)  he 
mocked  the  sentimentality  ^  which  he  had  formerly  sublimed 
to  material  for  poetry,  but  which  had  now  become  the  un- 
pleasant fashion  \  in  the  third  year,  when  the  birthday  could 
not  be  celebrated  because  the  Duchess  was  soon  to  be  a 
mother,^  he  created  a  nobler  piece  of  art,  to  the  spiritual  eleva- 
tion of  all:  the  Iphigenie*  of  Goethe  made  the  Ettersburg 
stage  memorable  for  ever. 

Though  the  two  former  pieces  were  but  occasional,  with- 
out high  poetic  value  (except  the  lyric  monodrama,  Proserpina^ 
introduced  as  an  intermezzo  in  the  performance  of  Die  Emp- 
findsatneri)^  they  were  serviceable  as  practice  for  his  dramatic 
talent ;  and  as  he  breathed  his  spirit  into  all  he  wrote,  they 
were  no  mere  spending  of  the  time.  Yet  Goethe's  share  in 
the  Court  festivals  went  ferther.  There  were  plenty  of  Car- 
nival drolleries  {Possen)  and  extempore  compositions  in  verse; 
thus  we  hear  of  a  tragi-comedy  given  at  Shrovetide  in  the  year 
1777,  Leben  und  Thaten^  Tod  und  Elysium  der  wetland 
beruhmten  Konigin  Dido  von  Karthago^  a  piece  in  which  he 

*  Die  Empfindsamm;  altered  afterwards;  now  called  Triumph  der 
Emfindsamkeit, — Tr. 

*  Her  first  daughter  was  bom  on  Februaxy  3,  1779.  See  p.  279. — 
Tr. 

'  IphigenU  was  acted  first  on  the  6th  of  April  1779 ;  again  on  the 
i2th ;  and  on  July  12,  Merck  being  a  guest  at  Ettersburg,  it  was  acted  for 
the  third  time.— Tr. 
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at  least  had  a  hand ;  and  at  Ettersburg,  on  the  5th  of  January 
1778,  we  read  in  Goethe's  Diary^  amid  "  every  kind  of  folly" 
a  comedy  was  extemporised  There  were  theatrical  representa- 
tions, too,  at  the  Redoutes, 

Section  IV.  Literary  activities ;  personal  circum- 
stances, 1776-9. — ^To  his  joy  he  observed  that  amid  all  his 
business  and  all  distractions  much  '^blithe  imagination" 
{frohliche  ImagintUionY  was  left  him.  "  The  pressure  of  busi- 
ness is  very  beautiful  for  the  soul,"  he  notes  in  his  Diary ^ 
January  13,  1779,  thinking  of  himself;  "when  the  burthen  is 
gone  the  soul's  play  is  freer,  and  life  it  found  a  joyous  thing. 
Nothing  is  more  pitiable  than  the  [easily  circumstanced  man 
without  work."  He  indeed  confesses  soon  aftierwardB^  when 
engaged  on  Iphigmte,  that  he  sees  that  he  b  treating  thifi  good 
gift  of  the  Heavenly  Ones  [Imagination]  a  little  ttK>  cavalierly, 
and  must  be  somewhat  more  careful  t>f  his  tiiiefU  if  he  is 
ever  to  produce  anything;^  but  how tobmpleltly  this  trlis  still 
at  command  is  shown  by  his  sudcttMlbliy  finishing  die  play 
before  the  month  had  rua  In  ^  ^arly  piurt  <^  1777  had 
been  begun  Wilhelm  Meister ;  the  hero,  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant,  was  to  be  impelled  by  love  for  an  actress,  and  by 
the  idea  of  founding  a  National  Theatre,  to  take  to  the  stage, 
fcMT  which,  as  he  must  himself  at  length  perceive,  he  has  no 
aptitude  whatever.  The  author,  indeed,  remained  fast  at  the 
Second  Book,  as  the  development  of  another  novel  attracted 
him,  which,  however,  came  to  as  little  result  as  his  drama  Der 
Falkey  whi6h  he  had  projected  on  the  lines  of  a  tale  of  Bocc- 
acda  But  during  the  Frankfurt  time,  too,  he  had  left  many 
a  thing  unfinished  as  the  impulse  died,  and  he  was  so  isx 
from  giving  up  his  Wilhelm  Meister  that  he  zealously  gathered 
material  for  it  everywhere. 

The  praise  which  he  lavished  on  Wieland's  Oheron  shows 
how  receptive  he  was  for  genuine  poetry.  When  the  Ehichess 
of  Wiirtemberg  expressed  a  wish  that  Goethe  and  Wieland 
should  sit  for  ^e  painter,  Hofrath  May,  both  of  them  thought 
it  right  to  comply.  Goethe  sat  in  the  forenoon  and  the  after- 
noon of  July  a 6,  1779,  ^^nd  Wieland  did  him  the  pleasure  of 
reading  aloud  from  Oberon^  five  cantos  of  which  were  finbhed 
at  that  date.    Wieland  tells  Merck  that  he  had  never  before 

1  Goethe's  Tagebtuh,  February  12,  1778.— Tr. 
«  Goethe  to  Karl  August ;  Bnttstedt,  8th  March  1779.— Tr. 
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seen  a  man  take  such  delight  in  the  work  of  another.  In 
Ma/s  picture  can  be  felt,  one  might  say,  Goethe's  happy 
mood,  and  the  pleasant  impression  which  the  charming  poem 

made.  He  writes  in  his 
Diary  that  Oberon  will 
be  treasured  by  children  i 

and  by  connoisseurs ; 
Wieland  is  safe  from 
imitation  here.  Very 
deep  was  his  gladness 
that  his  friend  had  thus  \ 

succeeded  in  producing  %, 

a  poem  perfect  in  its 
kind;  fulfilling  all  the  | 

requirements  of  Art; 
very  entertaining  withal. 
His  own  fame  as  a 
poet  did  not  trouble 
him;  he  let  things  be 
when  the  piraters,  with- 
out hindrance  from  his  ' 
original  publishers,  ped- 

Fic.  33.  Goethe.    From  a  photograph  of  May's         died    his    books    every- 

P**"'^"«*  where ;  the  BerUn  book- 

seller Himburg  actually  published  J,  W,  Goethens  Schriften  in 
three  volumes;  a  reprint  of  this  appeared  in  Karlsruhe.  When 
publishing  the  third  edition  in  1779  Himburg  added  a  fourth  ^ 

volume  containing,  besides  smaller  things  overlooked  before, 
a  collection  of  Goethe's  scattered  lyrical  poems.  Himburg, 
with  shameless  politeness,  sent  the  poet  some  copies  of  the  * 

fourth  volume,  boasting  of  the  service  rendered  him  in  collect- 
ing his  poetry,  and  offering  some  Berlin  porcelain  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  own  profit  by  Goethe's  works.    Goethe  revenged 

Stic  verses,^ 
mtemptuous 
*d  to  collect  * , 

» old  charm.  ! 

i 

weste    Blatter  j 

n,  July  1779. 
given. — Tr.  \ 
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He  drew,  he  painted,  he  etched,  and  especially  delighted  in 
portrait  sketching.  Frau  von  Stein,  Corona  Schroter,  the 
Waldner,  and  old  Dr.  Siewers  of  Oberweimar,  were  drawn  by 
him.  He  succeeded  best 
with  Wi eland's  likeness, 
drawn  on  the  24th  of  June 
1776  at  the  Garden,  better 
than  any  painter  yet  had 
drawn  it,  and  still  he  would 
fain  do  it  over  again.  "The 
main  thing  is  that  Goethe 
and  con  amore  painted  it," 
wrote  Wieland  to  Merck.  In 
his  comprehension  of  paint- 
ings he  gained  •  every  day 
fresh  insight,  and  he  medi- 
tated on  all  varieties  of 
Art 

Then  his  business  part  of 
life  led  him  to  new,  hitherto 
all  but  unthought  of,  kinds 
of  knowledge ;  the  chief  be- 
ing  mineralogy  and  botany,   ^"^ ^Z:t^LJT^%Jr^JZ 

which  were  to  be  of  such  im-  at  Weimar ;  here  reproduced  for  the  first 

portance  later  on.     Physiog-       **"*• 

nomy  he  now  gave  up  almost  entirely,  though  the  third  volume 
of  the  Physiognomische  Fragmente  went  through  his  hands. 
For  a  while  so  interested  was  he  in  craniology  that  the  Duke 
procured  six  skulls  for  him,  but  his  pleasure  in  the  subject 
faded  fast,  as  mountain,  field,  and  wood  engrossed  him  more 
and  more. 

Unfortunately  nearer  knowledge  estranged  him  more  and 
more  from  those  of  the  Court  and  those  whom  he  met  on 
business;  he  buried  himself  in  himsel£^  But  he  was  not 
therefore  a  misanthrope;  amid  all  that  he  suffered  and  en- 
dured he  felt  happier  than  any  one  he  knew,  in  the  hand  of  a 
Destiny  whom  he  believed  propitious.  In  melancholy  moods, 
at  times  indeed,  he  views  all  his  life  up  to  the  present 
gloomily,  he  laments  that  he  has,  as  yet,  made  no  way ;  "but 

1  Goethe's  Tagebuck^  October  8,  1777  ;  Febmaiy  12,  1778 ;  January 
9,  1779.— Tr. 
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this  reproach  is  true  only  of  his  youth — the  time  before  the 
new  life  that  broke  in  Weimar ;  that  he  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  review.^  The  calmest  content  speaks  in  the  letter  of 
August  9,  1779,  which  announces  to  his  mother  that  the 
Duke  and  he  are  coming: — "I  have  all  that  a  man  can 
desire,  a  life  in  which  there  is  daily  exercise  of  my  powers, 
and  in  which  I  grow  daily ;  and  at  this  time  I  come,  healthy, 
free  from  passion,  free  from  entanglement,  free  from  dark 
ill-understood  workings,  like  one  of  God's  Beloved,  half  whose 
life  is  spent,  who  hopes  from  pain  that  is  over  many  a  good 
in  the  time  to  come,  while  sure  also  of  a  heart  tested  to 
meet  the  pain  to  come."  ^  At  this  time,  too,  he  found  him- 
self in  good  bodily  health,  partly  owing  to  diet;  he  and  the 
Duke  had  given  up  coffee  altogether,  he  only  drank  half  as 
much  wine  as  he  had  before,  and  often  ia  merry  company 
took  neither  wine  nor  punch.  He,  like  the  Duke,  was  content 
to  sleep  on  a  sheet  spread  over  a  straw  mattress,  with  a  light 
bed  covering.  He  loved  cold  water  bathing  even  in  winter ; 
thus  we  find  him  in  February  1779  bathing  with  Frau  von 
Stein's  boys.  Then,  too,  he  delighted  in  exercise,  at  first 
chiefly  on  horseback,  afterwards  on  foot,  and   he  did  not  r 

neglect  fencing  and  other  physical  accomplishments. 

Section  V.  Goethe  and  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
1776-9. — On  the  2d  of  June  1778  Goethe  writes  to  Frau  von  ^ 

Stein  : — "  That  you  love  me  I  believe  and  feeL     You  and  the  t 

Duke  are  set  above  me  (wo/in^n  iiber  mir)  as  the  nail  and  i 

cord  by  which  frame  and  picture  hang."     Much  pain  had  come  \  \ 

with  his  deep  love  for  Charlotte,  but  he  must  open  his  heart 
to  her,  and  his  trust  in  her  had  grown  deeper  and  deeper. 

We  left  Charlotte  setting  out  for  Pyrmont  on  June  25,  1776. 
After  her  return  to  Kochberg  she  delighted  the  yearning  poet, 
then  with  the  Duke  at  Ilmenau,  by  announcing  that  she  would 


*  Goethe's  Tagebtuh;  the  long  entry  of  August  7,  1779.— Tn. 

*  For  letters  to  and  from  Goethe's  mother,  and  even  about  her,  see 
Robert  Keil's  Frau  Rath,  Leipzig,  187 1.  A  good  translation  of  this 
book  has  been  published  in  the  United  States. — Tr. 
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letta:  in  the  rock  for  a  memorial) ;  he  accompanied  her  part 
of  the  way  to  Weimar.  Alas  !  this  day  did  not  calm  him  as 
Charlotte  had  hoped  it  would  When  back  m  Weimar  he 
was  so  restless,  so  passionate,  that  she  forbade  his  visit  on  his 
birthday  (August  28,  1776),  fearing  an  outbreak,  nor  did  she 
delight  him  with  a  birthday  present  Though,  during  the 
days  immediately  following,  he  was  able  to  preserve  his  self- 
control  in  her  presence,  he  draws  an  earnest  exhortation  from 
her  on  the  ist  of  September ;  he  replies  fretfully  that  if  matters 
go  on  thus  they  will  become  living  shadows.  When,  within 
the  next  ten  days,  she  goes  to  Kochberg  she  forbids  him  to 
visit  her  there,  while  she  gets  Lenz  to  come  to  give  her  lessons 
in  English.  That  this  "distracted  soul"  {''zerstdrte  SeeU""^) 
should  be  honoured  by  intercourse  with  her  awakened  his 
bitterest  envy ;  yet  she  did  not  fail  to  send  little  messages  and 
letters,  in  which  is  expressed  the  conviction  that  he  wiU  never 
learn  to  control  himself  in  her  presence.  During  her  absence 
his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  draw  for  her,  but  so  deep  was  his 
pain  at  being  forbidden  to  come  to  Kochberg  that  he  never 
forgot  it  She  came  to  Weimar  for  a  short  stay  on  the  sth  of 
October,  and  she  had  to  reproach  him  for  fresh  indiscretion. 
"For  some  time  back  you  have  come  before  me  like  the 
Madonna,  who  is  going  to  heaven,"  he  wrote  with  deep  yearn- 
ing;  ''in  vain  he  who  is  left  behind  stretches  out  his  arms  to 
her ;  in  vain  his  tearful  gaze  of  farewell  longs  to  meet  hers 
once  more ;  she  is  absorbed  alone  in  the  glory  around  her ;  is 
filled  alone  with  longing  for  the  crown  that  hovers  above  her 
head."* 

In  reality,  Charlotte  was  intensely  affected  by  his  lament, 
at  the  same  time  was  full  of  anxious  doubt  whether  her  wifely 
duty  did  not  demand  that  she  should  entirely  break  with  him.^ 
However,  she  felt  strong  enough  to  keep  her  fadth  to  her  husband 

1  Goethe  to  Fran  von  Stein,  Tuesday,  September  10,  1776. — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  October  7,  1776.  In  the  Diary  for  that 
day  Goethe  writes  : — "  After  dinner  the  Stein ;  gloom  !"  She  went  back 
to  Kochberg  on  the  8th. — ^Ta. 

s  On  the  back  of  the  letter  of  Goethe  last  quoted,  the  following 
remarkable  lines  are  written  in  pencil  in  Charlotte  von  Stein's  hand : — 

«  Ob's  Unrecht  ist  was  ich  empfinde, 
Und  ob  ich  biissen  muss  die  mir  so  liebe  Siinde, 
Will  mein  Gewissen  mir  nicht  sagen ; 
Vemicht'  es,  Himmel  du,  wenn  mich's  je  kdnnt'  anklagen.** — ^Tr. 
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intact ;  and  she  recognised  it  as  her  mission  to  keep  the  great 
poet  true  at  the  same  time  to  her  and  to  virtue,  by  determin- 
ing him  to  renunciation,  to  a  pure  love  of  soul  for  soul 

After  her  final  return  to  Weimar  (October  31),  he  showed  , 

such  self-control  and  calm  that  she  ventures,  November  7 
(1776),  the  first  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Weimar,  to  show  • 

him  the  diary  which  she  had  kept  since  they  were  acquainted. 
He  had  already  pronounced  his  renunciation  in  poetic  wise  in 
Die  GeschwisUr — acted  November  21.  On  the  evening  of  the 
1 6th,  after  trying  the  piece  over  with  Amalia  Kotzebue,  he 
goes  to  see  Corona  Schroter,  just  arrived;  as  the  agent  in 
bringing  her  to  Weimar,  he  had  carefully  looked  to  the  pre- 
parations for  her  accommodation.  On  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  he  made  a  waxen  model  for  a  sleigh  which  he  intended 
for  Charlotte  \  and  he  gives  orders  next  morning  for  its  manu- 
facture. In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  (the  1 9th)  "  dis- 
quiet has  him  again  by  every  hair,"  *  so  that  he  has  to  get  a 
horse  and  ride  out  This  disquiet  was  the  stirring  of  his  love 
for  Charlotte ;  the  arrival  of  even  lovely  Corona  Schroter  was 
powerless  to  make  him  forget  Charlotte.  Next  day  found  him 
in  the  same  condition,  and  he  grew  calmer  only  on  the  21st, 
after  the  performance  of  Die  Geschwister,  A  few  days  later, 
Lenz  read  out  a  comic  poem,  which  made  mocking  reference 
to  Charlotte  von  Stein  in  her  relation  with  the  poet,  and  to 
the  Duchess  Amalia.  "  Lenz's  donkeyism  "  ("  Lenzens  Eselei^') 
is  noted  in  Goethe's  Diary  under  November  26.  One  need 
only  remember  with  what  care  Charlotte  had  been  striving  to 
escape  becoming  the  theme  of  vulgar  tongues,  to  understand 
how  deeply  incensed  Goethe  was  at  this  desecrating  act  of 
the  crack-brained  fellow,  who  had  received  such  generous 
treatment.  There  was  no  appeal;  go  he  must  who  had 
pained  the  noblest  heart — the  heart  of  the  beloved.  Goethe's 
intense  pain  showed  Charlotte  how  deep  and  genuine  a  love 
he  cherished  for  her. 

When  he  returned  from  the  journey,  in  which  he  accom- 
panied the  Duke  to  Leipzig  and  Dessau  (December  2-21, 
1776),  he  found  the  most  affectionate  welcome  in  Charlotte's 
house.  To  his  great  joy  she  gave  him  a  keepsake,  probably  a 
ring;   and  he  gave  her  a  walking-stick.     Unfortunately,  the 

>  From  his  letter  to  Charlotte  at  half-past  fear  in  the  afternoon  on 
that  day.— Tr. 
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journey  and  the  inclement  December  weather  had  tried  his 
health  so  much  that  medical  treatment  was  necessary.  (It 
was  then  that  he  conceived  the  thought  of  putting  up  in  his 
Garden  a  stone  dedicated  to  Fortune.)  When  he  visited 
Charlotte  with  birthday  congratulations  on  Christmas  morning, 
there  was  a  violent  scene,^  which  brought  him  to  despair  and 
embittered  the  close  of  the  year  for  him,  though  he  sought  in 
every  direction  means  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  pain. 
The  cause  of  disagreement  was  probably  the  sleigh,  his  intended 
Christmas  gift,  which  she  refiised  with  decision,  because  it 
would  make  her  the  subject  of  gossip.  On  the  last  day  of 
1776,  Charlotte  dines  at  the  Duke's  table,  and  then  goes  with 
the  Court  to  Tiefiirt  Goethe  dines  with  Wieland,  and  then 
follows  to  Tiefurt  on  the  unlucky  sleigh,  which  breaks  down 
on  the  journey.  The  Diary  of  that  day  closes  with  the  words: 
— **  Strange  doings  in  the  arbour.  Feverish  melancholy." 
Charlotte  had  threatened  to  break  off  with  him  altogether. 
How  if  she  did  what  she  threatened  ?  He  could  have  endured 
Weimar  no  longer  then,  and  yet  how  he  felt  chained  to  the 
spot!  Corona  Schroter's  beauty  drew  him  powerfully;  but 
she  had  no  heart  on  which  he  could  repose,  no  depth  of  intel- 
ligence or  emotion  to  elevate  or  sustain. 

The  two  years  that  followed  were  not  lacking  in  the  "  sun- 
showers  of  love  " — ^in  "  torment"  *  Still  did  Charlotte  find  it 
necessary  to  use  the  well-proved  remedy  of  banishment  fi-om 
her  presence  when  Goethe  was  carried  away  by  passion,  or 
when  she  feared — ^and  especially  on  important  anniversaries — 
from  his  excited  manner  that  an  outburst  was  imminent  Nor 
must  her  tendency  to  gloomy  reflection  be  forgotten;  her 
faith  in  the  frequent  dreams  that  disturbed  her ;  and  her  fear 
that  no  real  happiness  is  ever  to  be  her  lot,  that  accordingly 
Goethe  will  one  time  be  untrue  to  hef— will  not  continue  in 
the  beaten  way  of  virtue.  And  he  frequently  found  himself 
unwell,  or  ill-matched  with  circumstance,  and  his  spirit  would 
grow  very  dark  and  mournful ;  so  that  even  in  her  presence  he 
was  moody  and  impatient,  that  she  at  times  could  not  help 

1  In  Goethe's  Diary  for  December  25  we  read  : — "  To  the  Stein  ; 
suffered  moch.  Dined  alone.  Again  at  the  Schardts'  [Charlotte*  yon 
Stein*s  relations] ;  deep,  deep  suffering.*' — ^Tr. 

s  "Das  Plagen  ist  der  Sonnenregen  der  liebe,"  wrote  Goethe  on 
June  22,  1776,  to  Charlotte  yon  Stein  (already  quoted  on  p.  265). — ^Tr. 
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doubting  his  love.  In  March  1777  she  was  poorly,  and  he 
was  much  with  her :  he  sketched  her  picture.  On  the  whole, 
they  were  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  their  true  love,  and  of 
the  entire  worthiness  of  each  other.  In  the  evenings  he  "rests 
in  her  eyes,"  as  he  says,^  from  many  a  weariness,  from  all  the 
burden  and  painfulness  of  the  day.  Charlotte's  love  was  the 
thread — so  he  puts  it — by  which  all  his  other  "  little  passions, 
pastimes,  and  flirtations  hung."  ^     In  the  last  quotation  we  are 


Fig.  35.  Corona  SchrOter.     From  a  photograph  of  Anton  Graff's  painting. 

reminded  of  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  Goethe ;  that  he 
always  needed  a  number  of  feminine  hearts,  of  more  or  less 
personal  interest  to  him,  in  which  to  mirror  himself.  We  have 
already  heard  of  the  witty  and  keen  Fraiilein  von  Gochhausen, 
of  the  loveable  Amalia  Kotzebue,  and  of  the  charming  and 
intellectual  Frau  von  Werther.     Of  nearer  intimacy  was  the 

^  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  between  the  dates  April  21  and 
April  27,  i777._Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  12,  1777. — Tr. 
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Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Duchess  Luise,  Adelaide  von  Waldner- 
Freundstein,  whose  pleasant  sociable  nature,  though  wanting 
in  depth,  attracted  him,  and  made  him  a  fi:equent  visitor  to 
Belvedere;  but  later  on  she  seemed  to  him  to  grow  constantly 
more  coquettish.  Then  he  had  a  high  estimate  of  Charlotte 
von  Stein's  sister-in-law,  Fraulein  von  Stein,  Maid  of  Honour 
to  the  Duchess  Amalia.  She  was  deep  and  serious,  but  very 
reserved. 

These  and  the  other  ladies  of  the  Court  were  &r  outshone 
in  beauty,  dignity,  and  artistic  feeling  by  Corona  Schroter. 
He  became  aware  of  a  passion  for  her  stealing  upon  him — a 
passion  strong  enough  to  disquiet  and  excite,  yet  he  overcame 
it ;  and  the  more  easily  since  she  was  anything  but  disposed*^ 
to  meet  any  advances  from  him,  and  since  the  Duke  himself 
fell  passionately  in  love  with  her — for  if  Goethe  was  to  move 
the  Duke  to  self-control,  he  must  begin  by  mastering  himself  I 
So,  too,  he  felt  a  barrier  between  himself  and  Caroline  von 
Ilten — ^though  she  liked  him,  and  showed  it — because  he  had 
had  to  oppose  her  union  with  Prince  Constantin. 

In  March  1777  he  is  delighted  at  being  commissioned  to 
look  after  the  official  residence  of  Charlotte  von  Stein's 
husband.  A  few  months  later  Charlotte  and  Goethe  were 
brought  nearer  by  mutual  sympathy  in  each  other's  sorrows. 
His  sister  Cornelia  died  June  8 ;  he  knew  it  June  16.^  In 
Charlotte  he  found  comfort ;  and  he  soon  after  was  able  to 
assuage  her  deep  grief  at  the  death  of  one  of  her  friends.  In 
the  following  year  (1778)  the  family  relation  between  the 
Steins  and  Goethe  grows.  He  dines  every  Sunday  at  Char- 
lotte's table,  and  during  the  week  he  occasionally  has  dishes 
brought  across  from  her  house  in  a  vessel,  on  which  he  had 
got  Kraus  to  put  the  motto  "All  from  Love;**  occasionaUy, 
too,  he  sends  some  eatable  to  her.  Her  takes  the  most  lovmg 
interest  in  her  children,  especially  in  her  &vourite  the  four- 
year-old  Fritz.  She  shows  herself  more  freely  out  of  doors  in 
his  company,  even  goes  walking  with  him  in  the  evenings ; 
yet  he  troubles  his  happiness  by  jealousy  at  times,  though  we 
have  come  just  to  the  point  at  which  Corona  had  grown  more 
important   to   himsel£      Charlotte's   elder   brother   brought 

^  In  lus  Diary  the  day  is  marked  **dark,  distracted  day**  {**dwtJUer 
^errissener  Tag^\  and  the  three  days  that  follow  *'  sorrowmg  and  dream- 
ing** (**  Litdm  und  Traumm  **).— Tr. 
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her  in  the  spring  of  1778  a  very  dear  sister-in-law,  the  ex- 
tremely charming,  fine-feeling,  highly-cultivated  Sophie  von 
Bemstorflf,  then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  She  had  lived  a 
considerable  time  with  her  aunt,  the  widow  of  the  famous 
Danish  statesman,  Bemstorff.  To  this  aunt  Charlotte  wrote 
that  it  was  high  time  that  she  (Charlotte)  had  been  met  by  an 
angel ;  her  heart  had  been  just  closing.  Bearing  companion- 
ship to  her  new  sister  was  a  large  claim  on  her  time ;  Goethe 
found  himself  unpleasantly  shut  off  by  it,  especially  since  he 
might  not  visit  Kochberg.  Charlotte's  stay  there  this  autumn 
(1778)  was  unusually  long.^  When  she  returned  he  was 
estranged  from  all  society  and  very  melancholy.^  "She 
appears  more  and  more  loveable  though  more  reserved,  as  do 
others  too  " — he  confides  to  his  Diary  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  day  following  he  writes  to  her  : — "  Love  me  still 
even  through  the  ice  crust,  perchance  it  is  with  me  as  with 
frozen  wine." 

From  this  time  forward  their  relation  is  deep  and  un- 
K  troubled.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  year  1779  he  plans 
how  he  will  honour  her  Name  Day,  the  5th  of  July,  with  a 
table  of  his  own  invention,  the  separate  parts  of  which  he  will 
look  out  and  put  together  himself.  There  is  a  breach  with 
Corona  Schroter,*  yet,  after  a  considerable  time,  when  she  ex- 
tends a  hand  of  amity,  he  takes  it  with  unfeigned  gladness, 
feeling  that  he  has  not  been  blameless.  And  their  relation  of 
friendly  good-will  was  henceforth  firm  and  decided.  Before  he 
goes  to  Jena,  at  the  end  of  February,  to  look  after  the  levies, 
Charlotte  gives  him  a  waistcoat.  He  writes  from  Dornburg 
on  Tuesday  the  2d  of  March  1779  : — "Something  more  you 
should  have  been  able  to  give  me,  one  talisman  more,  for  I 
have,  indeed,  things  of  all  sorts  and  yet  not  enough."     She 
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was  his  Muse  as  he  brooded  his  IphigenU ;  the  calming  in- 
fluence of  her  presence  during  the  two  years  past  was  on  him 
as  he  wrote.  The  triumph  of  Corona  acting  with  Goethe  in 
this  glorious  play,  was  a  source  of  the  most  genuine  pleasure 
to  Charlotte.  She  urged  him  earnestly  to  go  on  with  Egmont; 
and  Wilheltn  Meister^  too,  interested  her  extremely. 

As,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  table  was  not  ready  for  her 
Name  Day,  he  gave  her  instead  an  engraving  of  a  Saint 
Cecilia.  Before  going  to  Kochberg  on  the  nth  of  August 
she  again  gave  him  a  waistcoat,  to  his  great  delight  He  visits 
her  in  Kochberg  eleven  days  later;  it  is  the  first  time,  he 
thinks,  that  he  has  felt  happy  there ;  and  he  cannot  even  now 
feel  quite  on  fiiendly  terms  with  the  place  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, for  remembrance  of  the  pain  three  years  before,  when 
she  forbade  his  coming  thither.  To  his  regret  a  quite  unex- 
pected necessity  summoned  him  to  Weimar.  On  his  birthday 
he  had  another  gift  from  her. 

Six  days  later,  September  3,  1779,  he  tells  her  that  he  is 
very  soon  going  with  the  Duke  on  "  a  journey  he  had  wished 
and  hoped  for;  '^  as  to  whither  he  had  to  be  as  secret  as  two 
years  before  when  about  to  go  to  the  Harz ;  even  the  Duchess 
did  not  know.  When,  on  the  6th  of  September,  he  received 
his  appointment  as  Geheitnerath  ''  the  eddy  of  earthly  affairs 
took  hold  upon  him,  also  all  kinds  of  Uuronging  personal 
emotions  {ansiossende  persbnliche  GefiMe)^  emotions  which, 
however,  it  becomes  not  to  record.^  No  doubt  the  thought 
may  have  come  to  him  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  good 
things  Weimar  had  brought,  he  was  still  without  a  wife  and 
a  home,  but  he  probably  reflected,  too,  how  far  from  attain- 
able such  happiness  was  as  he  stood  at  present;'  and  he 
gave  thanks  to  Fortune  who  had  givei)  him  such  a  woman  as 
friend  and  confidant  When  on  the  same  day  he  notes  a 
politic  defect  in  himself,  one  hard  to  eradicate,  we  must  think 
that  he  means  the  fundamental  seriousness  and  truthfulness  of 


I  Goethe's  Tagtlmch^  September  6,  1779.— Ta. 

'  It  may  be  noted  that  some  have  diought — both  of  those  who 
knew  Goethe  living,  and  of  those  who  have  since  been  familiar  with  the 
story  of  his  life — tluit  such  happiness  was  by  no  means  muUtainable — that 
Corona  Schr6ter,  beaatifnl,  pore,  intellectual,  would  have  been  a  true  and 
loving  wife — that  Charlotte  von  Stein  did  Goethe  and  Corona  griavout 
wrong.— Ta. 
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his  character.  Immediately  before  departure  he  said  yet  once 
more  farewell  to  Charlotte,  and  thaiiked  her  for  the  new 
"  talisman  "  just  sent  him.  "  We  are  going  to  Frankfurt,"  he 
writes ;  "  I  know  that  you  will  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  my  old 
parents."  He  left  behind  with  her  the  keys  of  his  house  and 
garden. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  SECOND  SWISS  JOURNEY — THREE  YEARS  OF  MULTIPLYING 
CARES. 

September  1779-JuNE  1782. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12,  1779,  Goethe  and  Klarl 
August  left  Weimar.  They  were  accompanied  only  by  the 
kindly  and  helpful  Chief  Ranger  (Oberforstmeister)  von  Wedel 
and  by  a  few  servants,  one  of  whom  was  Goethe's  trusty 
SeideL  In  Cassel  they  looked  up  the  great  traveller  Georg 
Forster,  who  was  a  teacher  of  Natural  History  there.  Wedel, 
who  introduced  himself  as  Kammerhtrr  von  Wedel,  and 
Goethe,  who  remained  unnamed,  called  on  Forster,  and  invited 
him  to  meet  the  Duke,  whom  they  called  Oberforstmeister  von 
WedeL  Not  until  Forster  questioned  him  did  Goethe  tell 
who  he  was.  Goethe  was  serious,  talked  little,  asked  Forster 
about  the  South  Sea  islanders — as  did  the  Duke  too — ^was 
pleased  with  their  simplicity,  for  the  most  part  merely  listened 
to  the  others'  talk.  Forster  led  the  conversation  on  Jacobi, 
whom  he  had  lately  begun  to  know,  and  on  Woldemar^  men- 
tion of  which  must  have  been  painfiil  to  Goethe.  The  Duke, 
as  he  asked  many  questions,  but  nothing  foolish,  pleased 
Forster.  All  the  Landgrafs  Collections,  and  the  Wcissen- 
stein  (now  Wilhehnshohe)  were  visited  Goethe  refreshed 
his  spirit  in  the  picture  gallery. 

One  of  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life  was  that  in  which 
he  led  the  Duke  into  his  fisither's  house  in  his  native  dty.  A 
meteor  signalised  the  entrance  of  our  travellers  into  Frankfurt 
What  a  number  of  visitors  had  been  there  smce  Wolfgang 
had  left  it — ^Lenz,  Maler  Miiller,  the  Kraftapostel  Kaufrnaim,. 
Wieland,  and  the  Duchess  Amalia,  with  the  witty  Fraulein 
von  Gochhausen,  and  others.     The  maternal  heart  of  the 
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Frau  Rath  beat  high  when  she  saw  her  ^^ Hdtschelhans  "  so  well, 
and  in  such  joyous  excitement  lead  his  Duke  to  her ;  it  was 
the  feirest  fulfibnent  of  her  most  daring  hopes ;  to  use  the 
words  of  his  letter  of  announcement,  he  had  brought  her  such 
a  good  day  as  none  before.  On  the  other  hand,  his  father 
could  not  receive  him  with  full  heart      That  Wolfgang  far  if 

away  was  leading  a  brilliant  but  difficult  life  at  the  Weimar 
Court — that  all  his  paternal  schemes  of  a  distinguished  life 
together  in  the  handsome  Frankfurt  house  were  gone  to  the  6- 

winds,  was  a  bitterness  in  his  cup.  "  God  has  not  willed," 
wrote  Wolfgang  with  resignation  to  his  mother  when  announc- 
ing his  coming,  "  God  has  not  willed  that  my  father  should  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  fruits  so  earnestly  desired,  now  that  they 
are  ripe ;  He  has  taken  away  appetite,  and  so  be  it"*     Nor  ^ 

was  his  father  pleased  that  Wolfgang's  larger  literary  activity  \ 

had  now  been  so  long  suspended,  though  so  much  hostility 
had  been  aroused  by  it  in  old  days.  He  called  Wolfgang  "  a 
second  Colomesius,"  referring  to  that  Colomi^  who  earned 
the  title:  "Fauteur  des  petits  livres."^  He  was  silent  and 
dull,  his  memory  was  failing,  while  Frau  Aja  "  was  in  her  old 
power  and  lovingness  still."*     All  the  old  friends  and  acquaint-  « 

ances  streamed  into  the  house  with  the  three  lyres — the  casa 
santa  as  Wieland  called  it — and  rejoiced  in  their  fellow-towns- 
man ;  Merck,  too,  came  from  Darmstadt  The  only  thing  to 
trouble  Goethe's  pleasure  was  a  letter  from  Jacobi,  complain- 
ing of  Goethe's  treason  to  their  friendship ;  distorting  rumour 
had   brought  to  Jacobi's  ears   the  story  of  the  ridicule  of  •^ 

Woldemar,     In  Frankfurt  as  in  Cassel,  the  Duke  was  Ober-  I 

forstmeisUr  von  Wedel,  but  his  incognito  was  very  transparent.  ' 

They  pursued  their  journey,  hoping  soon  to  return.  i 

From  Frankfurt  Merck  accompanied  the  travellers  as  far 
as  Eberstadt  on  his  gray  horse.  When  they  were  opposite 
Speier  waiting  the  ferry,  Goethe  wrote  to  Charlotte  (September 
24),  confiding  that  they  were  going  to  Switzerland  to  move  \ 

about  among  the  earth's  great  forms,  and  to  bathe  their  spirits 

*  Goethe  to  his  mother,  August  1779. — Tr. 

*  Herr  Duntzer  kindly  explains  further  in  a  letter:  "  Wolfemg's 
father  desired  to  see  works  actually  published;  and,  moreover,  thought 
that  his  son  ought  to  be  a  great  writer  on  jurisprudence  and  fill  shelves 
with  stately  calf-bound  volumes." — ^Tr. 

^  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  September  20,  1779. — Tr. 
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in  the  majesty  of  nature.  It  is  a  great  joy  the  repeating  of 
his  life  on  this  journey,  the  seeing  all  his  old  acquaintances 
again.  In  Speier  they  visited  the  cathedral  and  the  picture 
^ery  of  the  Canon  Beroldingen« 

At  Selz  Goethe  left  the  Duke  and  rode  to  Sessenheim 
(evening  of  September  25),  where  he  met  a  **  thoroughly  good 
and  friendly"  reception.  Friederike,  whom  he  had  left  "at  ^ 
a  moment  when  it  almost  cost  her  her  life," — thus  he  writes  to 
Charlotte — passed  lightly  over  that  to  speak  of  the  deli- 
cacy which  still  dung  to  her  from  an  illness  of  that  time.  She 
behaved  exquisitely,  with  such  cordial  friendliness  from  the 
instant  at  which  he  unexpectedly  met  her  on  the  threshold ; 
2  nor  did  she  make  the  least  endeavour  to  waken  the  old  feeling 

in  him,  though  she  led  him  into  every  arbour.  They  talked 
a  great  deal  about  Lenz,  who  had  been  taken  back  to  Riga 
three  months  before,  having  lost  his  wits ;  Karl  August  had 
been  paying  for  the  unfortunate  fellow's  keep.^  Friederike 
said  that  Lenz  had  pretended  to  be  in  love  with  her,  and  had 
sought  to  make  her  think  ill  of  Goethe'  He  had  visited  her 
again  after  his  banishment  from  Weimar.  Goethe  found  that 
she  had  all  the  songs  he  gave  her  safe,  indeed  everything  from 
him  she  treasured  stilL  Her  parents  were  friendly ;  he  was 
thought  to  have  grown  younger.  They  spent  the  evening 
beneath  the  great  fall  moon,  recalling  sweet  memories  of 
eight  years  ago.  Next  morning  he  left  with  a  good-bye  from 
friendly  voices,  glad  at  heart  that  he  could  think  again  with 
tranquillity  of  the  place  of  his  purest  youthful  love,  being 
reconciled  with  her  whom  he  had  wounded  sa 

Friederike,  "who  had  in  days  gone  by  loved  him  more 
beautifully  than  was  his  desert,  and  better  than  others  on  ^ 
whom  he  had  wasted  much  passion  and  truth  "' — ^Friederike 
Brion  and  Goethe  never  saw  one  another  again.  She  lived  on 
in  &ithful  remembrance  of  the  lover  of  her  youth,  after  whom 
there  could  be  no  other  for  her.  When  her  fether  died  (i  787) 
she,  with  her  sister  Sophie,  opened  a  small  shop  at  Rothau  in 
the  Steinthal,  where  her  brother  was  pastor,  and  took  pleasure 

1  At  Sdilosser's  house.— Tr. 

*  Sec  Goethe's  BiographiscJu  EtmelnheUen.^-l^ 

s  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein;   Emmendingen,  Tuesday,   28th 

September  1779  (the  letter  from  which  the  account  of  this  meeting  with 

Fr^erike  is  mainly  derived). — Tiu 
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i 

in  preparing  young  giris  for  domestic  service.  Gervinus  has 
it  that  she  spent  several  years  (this  can  have  been  only  between  » 

1788  and  1792)  in  the  house  of  a  sister  of  Weyland,  who  had 
married  the  Alsatian  Rosenstiel.     Rosenstiel  was  Juriscomulte  \ 

du  Rot  at  Versailles;  in  1789  he  followed  the  King  to  Paris, 
where  he  lived  in  complete  privacy.     That  Friederike  lived  « 

with  the  Rosenstiels  is  gravely  doubted  by  the  Weyland  family.  \ 

It  is  certain  that  when,  in  1 801,  her  brother  was  transferred  ♦ 

from  Rothau,  Friederike  went  to  her  brother-in-law  Pastor  I 

Marx,  of  Diersburg  in  Baden,  and  when,  in  1805,  Marx  was  f 

transferred  to  Meissenheim,  near  Lahr,  she  accompanied  him  f 

thither.     Here  she  lived,  universally  beloved  for  her  kindness,  ^■^ 

cordiality,  and  beneficence,  known  as  "  Xante  "  in  the  neigh-  |V 

bourhood.  A  lady,  the  kindness  of  whose  mother,  dead, 
Friederike,  while  in  Diersburg,  sought  for  a  time  to  supply,  1 

tells  how,  when  a  child,  she  could  for  a  long  time  only  imagine 
an  angel  as  Tante  Brion  in  a  white  garment  Friederike 
died  on  the  3d  of  April  18 13.  The  First  and  Second  Parts 
of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  had  appeared,  the  Eleventh  Book, 
which  contains  the  chief  part  of  the  account  of  her  and  Sessen- 
heim,  was  written  before  her  death.     A  Life  of  Goethe  must  % 

tell  with  deep  reverence  the  story  of  his  purest,  truest,  young 
love.     This  maid  of  twenty  had  strength  to  renounce  the 
splendid  youth,  in  her  belief  that  she  must  not  fetter  him,  yet 
holding  him  fast  locked  in  her  heart  for  ever — one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  Love's  patient  ones.     On  the  19th  of  August  1866, 
a  well-devised  memorial  was  erected  in  Meissenheim  church- 
yard to  her  who  had  fallen  asleep  so  long  before,  and  thus  a 
debt  of  honour  redeemed  for  the  German  People.     No  por- 
trait of  Friederike  has  been  preserved,  and  Hornberger,  in  the  \ 
figure  on  the  monument,  was  guided  only  by  his  imagination.  ' 
As  we  are  without  her  picture,  let  a  fstcsimile  of  some  lines 
written  by  her  hand  give  us  a  feeling  of  personal  drawing  near  ; 
to  the  Beatrice  of  Goethe's  life.                                                                ^ 

On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  September,  Goethe  rejomed  the 
Duke ;  by  noon  they  were  in  Strassburg.  "  I  went  to  Lili," 
he  writes  to  Charlotte,  "and  found  the  lovely  *  Grasaffe^ 
playing  with  a  baby  of  seven  weeks,  and  her  mother  by  her. 
Here,  too,  I  was  received  with  surprise  and  joy.  Inquired 
after  everything  and  looked  into  all  comers.  So  I  found  to 
my  delight  that  the  good  thing  is  right  happy  in  her  marriage. 
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Her  husband,  from  all  that  I  hear,  seems  worthy,  sensible,  and 

industrious ;  he  is  well  off;  a  handsome  house ;  a  respectable 

family;  good  burgher  rank,  etc.     All  that  she  desired,  etc. 

He  was  absent     I  stayed  for  dinner.     Went  afterwards  with 

the  Duke  to  the  Cathedral;  in  the  evening  listened  for  an 

hour  to  Paesiello's  beautiful  music  in  JC Infante  di  Zamora.  * 

Then  supped  with  Lili  and  went  away  in  lovely  moonlight" 

What  a  different  figure  from  Friederike  is  Lili — well  off, 
happy  in  her  married  life,  having  found  everything  that  she 
needed  !    Yet  aheady  disappointments  had  been  frequent  to  \ 

discipline  her.     The  loss  of  Goethe  had  cost  her  a  struggle,  \ 

lightened,  indeed,  by  her  family's  misrepresentations  of  his  -^ 

character.      In   June    1776   she  had   been  betrothed   to  a  \ 

merchant  of  Strassbiurg,  named  Bernard,  a  relative  of  her 
Offenbach  uncle.     The  shattering  of  Bernard's  fortunes  de-  \ 

termined  him  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica.  When  Lili  was  told  of 
it  the  shock  brought  on  a  severe  illness.  She  had  now  been 
married  since  the  25th  of  August  1778,  to  the  Strassburg 
banker  Bemhard  Friedrich  von  Tiirckheim.  Her  nature  had 
been  deepened  by  misfortune  and  by  memories  of  Goethe,  ' 

whose  influence  upon  her  heart  and  mind  had  been  very  * 

powerful  She  became  one  of  the  noblest  women,  the  best  of 
wives  and  mothers.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  French 
Republic  heavy  blows  fell  on  her,  beneath  which  she  showed  - 

heroic  courage  and  endurance.     In  the  days  of  her  sorrow  * 

she  sent  a  greeting  to  her  old  friend  Goethe  from  Erlangen ; 
later  still  she  recommended  to  him  a  protege'  of  hers  for  whom,  \ 

to  hb  deep  regret,  he  was  unable  to  do  anything.  • 

Before  entering  Switzerland  there  was  one  other  very  dear  t 

and  very  sad  spot  to  visit  On  September  27  the  travellers 
rode  from  Strassburg  to  Emmendingen.  "  Here  now  I  am 
by  my  sister's  grave  ;  her  household  is  like  a  tablet  on  which 
a  beloved  form  used  to  be  that  now  is  wiped  away.  .  .  .  Her 
children   are  handsome,  bright,  and  well"     Schlosser  had  | 

married  Johanna  Fahlmer.  When,  in  November  1777,  Goethe 
received  a  letter  from  her  announcing  their  betrothal,  he  had  * 

replied : — "  That  you  can  be  my  sister  makes  my  insupport-  | 

able  loss  new  again."     And  now  it  must  have  moved  him  | 

strangely  that  she  could  thus  have  stepped  into  the  place  of  i 

the  beloved  dead.     She  spoke  to  him  about  the  Woldemar  ! 

affair;   he   represented   his   ridicule  as  merely  playful   fun,  i 
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which  would  not  have  annoyed  Jacobi  had  he  been  himself 
present  A  peculiar  dislike  to  the  discussion  of  such  a  matter 
by  letter  prevented  Goethe  from  attempting  directly  to  pacify 
his  old  Mend.  His  brother-in-law  Schlosser  he  found  very 
good ;  Schlosser  rejoiced  in  his  Goethe,  and  in  the  Duke  for 
the  sake  of  both,  because  he  deserved  to  be  a  Duke  and 
to  possess  Goethe.  Two  Frauleins  Gerock  were  at  Emmen- 
dingen  on  a  visit  Schlosser,  his  wife,  and  these  ladies,  ac- 
companied our  travellers  as  far  as  the  Hollmthal. 

At  MecheFs  house  in  Basel  they  saw  excellent  paintings. 
Their  way  then  lay  through  the  glorious  MunsUrthal  to  Biel ; 
they  visited  St  Peter's  Island,  made  famous  by  Rousseau's 
sojourn ;  it  was  the  season  of  vintage — a  great  source  of  plea- 
sure to  our  travellers,  as  in  Baden  the  unusually  bountiful 
fruit  harvest  had  been.  They  reached  Murten  (Morat)  after 
a  difficult  ride  through  a  moss ;  Goethe  brought  away  from 
the  charnel-house  part  of  the  skuU  of  one  of  the  Burgundians 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  1476. 

Then  followed  an  excursion  through  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land  in  the  loveliest  weather.  Karl  August  displayed  his 
tendency  to  attempt,  without  aim  or  necessity,  dangerous 
and  laborious  feats.  This  determined  Goethe  to  go  neither 
as  high  nor  as  deep  as  he  would  otherwise.^  There  were 
other  passions  of  the  hot-blooded  young  Duke  which  gave 
his  companion  anxiety.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  a 
good  kind  of  observation,  sympathy,  and  curiosity.'  In 
Berne'  all  collections  and  important  people  were  visited     To 

^  Goethe  to  Charlotte  toii  Stein ;  Than,  14th  October  1779 ;  Abends 
7.— Ta. 

'  Goethe  to  Chmilotte  Ton  Stein,  14th  October  1779.— Ta. 

*  I  here  give  an  abstract  of  a  portion  of  the  joomey : — ^They  arrived 
fai  Berne  from  Mttrten.^r9^  on  the  8th  of  October.  Then  followed  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Bernese  Oberland  by  Than,  Unkrseen,  Lantertomnen,  the 
OberfaasU  Pass,  Briens,  Than  again.  Back  to  Berne  on  October  15,  when 
there  were  visits  to  collections,  ^ort  excarsions,  etc  They  left  Berne 
finally  on  October  18.  Then  by  Marten,  Payenie,  Moadon  to  Laosanne. 
Arrival  in  T^msanne  October  23.  After  an  excarsion  to  Vevay,  set  off  by 
Rolle  for  Geneva.  A  side-spring  to  La  VMt  desjoux^  and  they  arrrived 
in  Geneva  on  the  27th  of  Octo^.  They  left  on  the  3d  of  November — 
Wedel  went  with  the  horses  throo^  the  Vaod  into  the  Valais^  Goethe 
and  the  Dake  followed  the  Arve  past  Bonneville,  Chises,  Sallanchcrf,  to 
Chamoani  Valley ;  then  over  the  Col  de  Balme  to  Martigny ;  then  to  St. 
Maorioe  denm  the  Rhone  to  meet  Wedel  with  the  horses  at  Bex ;  then  op 
the  Rhone  valley }  thioogh  the  Forka  Past— and  Goethe  was  at  the  Gott- 
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the  great  naturalist  Wyttenbach  Goethe  paid  a  three  hours* 
visit  In  Lausanne  the  bewitching  Marchesa  Branconi  laid 
her  spells  on  him  ;  Lavater,  who  knew  the  strange  fortunes  of 
this  Venetian  lady,  secretly  wedded  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  ennobled  by  him,  lionoured  her  as  one  of  the  noblest  and 
purest  of  women. 


Fig.  26.  I'he  Marchesa  Branconi. 
Engraved  by  A.  Wegcr  of  Leipzig  :  from  an  oil-painting. 

It  was  the  Duke's  earnest  wish  to  travel  from  Geneva, 
through  the  Savoy  ranges,  into  the  Valais.  There  were  many 
voices  to  dissuade,  but  the  great  naturalist,  De  Saussure, 
declared  the  enterprise  as  safe  as  at  an  earlier  season.  So 
they  passed  beneath  Mount  Blanc  and  over  the  glaciers  into 
the  Valais,  and  having  traversed  all   its  length  they  came 

hard  for  the  second  time  !  From  the  Gotthard  down  the  Reuss  to  Luzem 
Lake  ;  then  a  sail  by  Schwytz  to  Luzem  ;  whence  they  rode  to  Zurich  and 
Lavater.     See  Goethe's  letters  to  Frau  von  Stein,  and  the  Briefe  aus  der 
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through  the  Furka  Pass  at  its  head  to  the  Gotthard.  This 
time,  too,  Goethe  repressed  the  longing  for  Italy;  he  saw  that 
the  Duke  would  not  derive  good  from  the  journey  thither,  and 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  remain  so  long  away  from  home.^ 
Charlotte  had  been  enjo3ring  the  admirable  descriptions,  the 
loving  confessions  of  his  letters  of  travel,  but  he  had  heard 
from  her  only  seldom  in  comparison.  At  Ziirich  he  received 
his  first  Weimar  letter  from  her— the  others  she  had  written 
from  Kochberg.  She  had  been  delighted  with  the  writing- 
table,  his  gift,  which  she  had  found  awaiting  her  in  her 
Weimar  home.  Her  fear  that  it  was  too  costly  was  waived  by 
Goethe's^  simply  pointing  to  the  true  mode  of  estimating  its 
value ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  had  been  the  object 
of  his  loving  anxiety ;  this,  if  friendship  o«n  be  reckoned^  seems 
to  him  the  only  way  which  God  and  men  approve. 

In  Zurich  ^  they  stopped  at  the  finely  situated  inn,  Zum 
IdmnuU^  and  had  a  very  good  time  in  the  society  of  Lavater, 
around  whose  brown  table  they  often  assembled  They  saw 
all  the  '^  cabinets,  drawings,  men,  and  animals"^  of  Ziirich. 
Intercourse  with  Lavater  was,  as  Goethe  had  hoped,  "  the  seal 
and  highest  point  of  the  whole  journey,  and  a  feast  at  Heaven's 
table."  ^  '*  It  is  to  all  of  us  a  Cure  to  be  with  a  man  who 
lives  and  strives  in  the  household  service  of  Love ;  who  finds 
joy  in  activity,  and  with  incredible  painstaking  supports,  nur- 
tures, guides,  and  gladdens   his   fiiends.*'^     Goethe  hoped 

*  Goethe  writes  to  Frau  von  Stein  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, from  the  Capuchins*  Hospice  on  the  Gotthard : — '*  At  the  turning- 
point  of  our  journey.  Until  Geneva  was  reached  we  were  moving  farther 
and  fitfther  from  you  ;  since  we  left  Geneva  we  have  in  our  diagonal  course 
remained  at  somewhat  the  same  distance ;  and  from  the  morrow  every 
step  will  bring  us  nearer  home.  For  the  second  time  I  am  in  this  room 
on  this  summit ;  what  my  thoughts  are  I  say  not  This  time,  as  before,  I 
overcome  the  charm  of  Italy.  That  a  jotkrney  thither  would  not  now 
benefit  the  Duke,  that  it  were  not  good  to  stay  away  from  Weimar  to 
long,  that  I  shall  see  you  soon  again-— all  make  me  turn  my  face  a  second 
thne  away  from  the  Promised  Land,  which  I  vet  hope  to  see  before  I 
die."— Tr. 

«  Writing  from  Ziirich,  Tuesday,  30th  November  1779. 

*  They  arrived  in  Ziirich  about  November  20;  they  did  not  leave 
until  December  2. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Hcrr  von  Stein,  30th  November  1779.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  m  a  continuation,  written  at  Zarich, 
of  the  letter  already  quoted,  which  had  been  begun  on  the  Gotthard. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein :  ZQrich,  November  30,  1779. — ^Tr. 
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much  benefit  from  this  society  for  the  Duke,  who  could  not 
be  content  at  home  and  in  his  family — always  impelled 
towards  something  high  and  special  And  the  love  for  old 
engravings  and  woodcuts  which  Goethe  had  fostered  in  him 
found  rich  sustenance  here. 

Kayser  was  still  in  Zurich.  Two  years  ago  Goethe  had 
taken  some  trouble  to  find  a  publisher  for  the  Gesdnge  mit 
Begieitung  des  Klaviers ;  but  Kayser  had  fallen  out  with  him- 
self, his  music  not  having  produced  the  great  effect  which  he 
had  hoped :  he  lacked  the  right  inward  moral  self-support 
{Halt).  Goethe  tried  to  inspirit  his  old  friend  to  fresh  effort, 
and  already  meditated  writing  a  Singspiel  for  him,  a  dramatic 
Swiss  idyll,  the  music  of  which  would  make  Kayser  a  name  in 
Weimar,  where  it  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  acted,  and  a 
name  in  Switzerland  too.  From  Zurich  our  travellers  went  to 
Schaffhausen.  Lavater  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  once  more  those  who  had  grown  so  dear,  and  surprised 
them  by  his  arrival  on  the  6th  of  December.  On  that  day 
they  viewed  the  Rhine  Falls  together,  and  there  was  an 
earnest  talk  about  the  Sublime.  "  It  is  with  Lavater  as  with 
the  Falls,"  writes  Goethe  to  Charlotte  on  the  7  th ;  "  him  too 
when  you  see  anew  you  think  you  have  never  so  seen  before : 
he  is  the  flower  of  humankind — the  best  of  the  best."^ 

After  all,  the  Duke  could  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  Courts  on  his  return  through  Germany.  They  stayed 
a  week  in  Stuttgart.  Though  the  incognito  was  strictly 
observed,  Schiller's  Duke  showed  every  attention  to  Karl 
August,  and  was  very  polite  to  his  retinue.  They  were  present 
at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Military  Academy 
(December  13).  There  Goethe  and  Karl  August  saw  how 
one  pupil — a  red-haired  youth  of  twenty — carried  off  three 
prizes  in  medicine,  and  did  not  take  that  for  German  language 
and  literature  only  because  the  drawing  of  lots  was  against 
him.  It  was  Schiller — who  thus  for  the  first  time  saw  the  poet 
of  Werther  and  Clavigo  in  the  company  of  his  Duke. 

Goethe  was  at  the  time  engaged  on  his  Swiss  idyll, 
Jery  und  Bdtely ;  the  restored  Weimar  theatre  should  not 
come  short  because  he  went  travelling ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
hoped  that  this  Singspiel  with  its  reminders  of  their  Swiss 
journey — the  poetic  fruit,  as  it  were,  of  that  journey — would 
1  They  left  SchaflFhauscn  on  the  8th  of  December.— Tr. 
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have  a  remarkable  effect.  He  also  meditated  the  plan  of 
erecting  in  the  Park  at  Weimar  a  monument  to  the  journey 
which,  as  he  writes  to  Lavater,  a  good  spirit  had  guided,  which 
the  fairest  fortune  had  crowned ;  and  as  he  desired  to  have 
something  thoroughly  worthy  of  this  first  ramble  alone  with 
the  Duke  in  the  free  world,  he  begged  Lavater  to  get  a  design 
from  the  painter  H.  Fiissli,  whose  last  things  Goethe  had  seen 
at  Lavater's  house  in  December. 

Much  less  important  than  the  ever-memorable  and  instruc- 
tive stay  in  Stuttgart,  were  the  days  spent  at  the  Court  in 
Karlsruhe,  where  they  were  indeed  treated  politely,  but  the 
Duke  met  with  no  friendly  warmth,  and  there  was  an  intel- 
lectual poverty  which  makes  Goethe  write : — "  God  in  heaven, 
what  a  paradise  is  Weimar ! "  Then  they  passed  on  to  Frank- 
furt, whence,  on  the  39th  of  December,  Goethe  sends  Jery 
und  Batdy  to  Kayser,  who  is  to  compose  to  it  rapidly,  for  pre- 
sentation at  Weimar.  Then  they  dragged  through  a  dull 
round  of  courts— Darmstadt,  Homburg,  Hanau,  and  Zwingen- 
berg;  five  years  later,  Goethe  could  not  think  of  thb  time 
without  aching  twinges  in  his  limbs :  ^  they  were  frozen ;  they 
were  bored ;  they  got  wretched  food  and  worse  drink.*  The 
Duke  indeed  was  better  off  among  his  relations ;  but  Goethe 
knew  no  content  until  he  got  back  once  more  to  the  fleshpots 
of  his  mother.  They  rested  a  few  days  in  Frankfurt,  and 
strengthened  themselves  with  good  wine.  Frau  Aja  again 
beamed  with  cheerfulness  and  jOy,  nor  did  her  hospitable  hus- 
band allow  his  depression  to  be  seen. 

On  the  14th'  of  January  1780,  after  an  absence  of  four 
months,  our  travellers  entered  Weimar,  and  appeared  the 
same  evening  at  the  Redaute.    The  journey  had  cost — ^indud- 

*  Goethe  to  Chariotte  von  Stein,  December's,  1784.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Hombwg,  Januaiy  3,  178a— Tr. 

'  The  generally  received  date  of  their  arrival  it  January  13.  This  it 
(bunded  on  the  dating  of  Goethe*8  letter  to  Kraft  on  that  day :  <<  Weimar, 
13  Januar  1780."  But  it  is  weU  known  how  easily  a  slip  about  the  day  of 
the  month  is  made  in  dating  letters.  Therefore,  Herr  Diintzer  thinks, 
when  Wieland  mentions  Friday  as  the  day  of  the  travellers'  arrival,  we 
have  stronger  testimony  to  the  14th  than  that  above  mentioned  is  to  the 
13th.  The  travellers  would  be  glad  to  surprise  aU  the  Court  at  the 
RedmU  on  Friday  evening.  There  is  a  doubt,  Herr  Diintzer  also  thinks, 
about  the  reading  of  the  date  of  the  le^er  to  Kraft,  perhaps  **  isth" 
would  be  correct — ^Tr. 
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ing  the  price  of  the  objects  of  art  purchased — more  than  8900 
thalers.  People  had  been  enraged  by  the  appointment  of 
Goethe  as  Gehiimerath^  and  still  more  by  the  secret  journey 
to  which  the  minion  had  allured  the  Duke ;  the  longer  the 
journey  lasted,  the  less  the  information  of  it  that  leaked  out, 
so  much  the  more  was  it  feared  that  the  Duke  had  been  per- 
haps entrapped  into  going  to  Italy.  And  thus  the  administra- 
tion, they  said,  is  being  neglected  I  Others  must  do  the  work 
of  the  over-paid  stranger  !  Enormous  sums  are  being  spent ! 
So  the  blaze  of  wrath  rose  high,  and  was  only  appeased  when 
word  came  that  the  Duke  was  visiting  among  the  little  Courts. 
Of  course,  when  on  his  return  the  Duke  was  seen  to  have 
grown  more  contented,  more  tranquil,  more  exact,  and  the 
precise  truth  about  his  Swiss  travels  was  known ;  when  the 
new  Geheinurath — who  after  all  was  there,  and  could  not  be 
got  rid  of — was  found  more  free,  open,  and  cheery,  people 
began  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  journey,  at  last  even 
began  to  praise  it  as  a  masterstroke,  now  that  it  had  come  to 
a  successful  close  !  ^ 

The  first  days  after  return  were  so  engrossed  by  visits  and 
by  various  matters  of  business  that  Goethe  chafed  a  little. 
One  of  his  chief  personal  affairs  was  to  get  made  Freemason ; 
for  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Society  had  often  on  his 
journey  hindered  close  acquaintance  with  important  men. 
Accordingly,  only  three  days  after  his  return,  he  applied  to 
Bode,  who  had  now  been  a  year  in  Weimar  as  man  of  business 
of  the  Countess  von  Bernstorff,  and  had  zealously  devoted 
himself  to  the  spread  of  the  Order  of  Freemasons,  an  order 
which  he  esteemed  very  high  as  a  means  of  furthering  true 
culture  and  humanity.  Goethe  was  convinced  that  this  was 
an  honest  man.*  Yet  four  weeks  passed  before  he  wrote  to 
the  Master  of  the  Lodge — no  other  than  his  colleague,  Fritsch 
— petitioning  for  admittance;  he  did  not  conceal  that  he 
would  not  have  written  but  for  desire  to  join  the  Society.* 
The  reception  did  not  take  place  until  the  23d  of  June,  the 
date  of  the  Midsummer  Lodge  of  1780. 

Great  exertion  was  now  necessary  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  arrears  of  business  which  had  accumulated  during  the 

'  Goethe's  Tagehttch^  January  17,  1780. — Tr 
*  Goethe's  Tagebiuh^  January  17,  1780.— Tr. 
'  Goethe  to  Fritsch,  February  13,  178a— Tr. 
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jouraey.  The  finances  had  Men  into  great  disorder  through 
Kalb's  carelessness  and  incapacity.  Goethe  was  sternly  re- 
solved to  bring  more  order,  clearness,  and  sequence  into 
every  department  But  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  he  found 
himself  extremely  wretched  and  feverish  with  influenza  (close 
of  January).  Then  he  could  not  entirely  renounce  literary 
and  scientific  work.  It  was  indeed  a  haid  task  to  satisfy  all 
demands,  though  he  had  long  disciplined  himself  to  pursue 
Art  and  Science  as  a  recreation  from  business,  and  knew  how 
to  make  social  intercourse  yield  its  intellectual  tribute.  In 
the  period  immediately  following  his  return,  he  works  up  the 
letters  written  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  from  Switzerland  into  a 
methodical  account  of  travels;^  he  pushes  on  with  Wilhdtn 
Meister;  and  busies  himself  with  a  life  of  Bemhard  the  Great 
of  Weimar,  which  was  to  present  a  living  picture  of  a  great 
ancestor  of  Karl  August,  to  indicate  the  noble  original  germ 
of  the  Weimar  dynasty. 

Of  his  own  special  departments  the  most  pressing  at  this 
time  were  the  War  Commission,  the  construction  of  highways, 
and  the  management  of  Crown  Lands.  In  the  last-named  oif 
these  he  had  in  Batty  an  admirable  force  at  his  disposal  All 
that  Batty  did  was  sure  to  give  Goethe  the  most  welcome 
instruction,  was  just  as  sure  to  be  the  best  thing  for  bringing 
about  the  desired  results.  And  as  to  the  Roads  he  could 
depend  on  Castrop  in  the  maia  Still,  it  was  his  desire  to  see 
everything  with  his  own  eyes,  to  learn  by  personal  contact 
with  things.  In  the  War  Department,  Kri^srath  Volgstedt 
was  a  hindrance  so  great  that  Goethe  did  not  rest  until  he 
was  shaken  oC 

That  indisposition  prevented  him  from  taking  part  in  the 
Redoutes  of  the  early-closing  Shrovetide  of  this  year  (1780),  or 
in  the  Duchess's  birthday  f(§te.  Not  until  the  i  ith  of  February 
could  he  resume  steady  work.  Two  days  later  he  went  with 
the  Duke  to  the  Gotha  Court  for  the  first  time ;  he  was  well- 
pleased  with  his  visit  After  his  return  he  is  busy  about  the 
transformation  of  the  theatre — ^busy  already  with  the  still  &r- 
off  opening  of  it  A  new  piece  had  to  be  chosen  for  this 
opening.  Goethe  himself  had  none  ready;  for  Rayser  was 
very  slow  in  his  composition  ioijery  und  Bately.  So  he  had 
to  agree  that  Seckendorfi*s  poor  tragedy  KaUisto  (properly 
^  See  hi  Goethe's  Works  BrUft  aus  der  Sckwek^  Zweiig  Akkeikmg.^T^, 
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Kaliiste)^  founded  on  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Rowe's  plays, 
should  be  chosen  for  this  honour.^ 

On  the  nth  of  March  he  goes  with  Batty  into  the  district 
Grossrudestedt,  where  everything  that  his  right-hand  man  had 
done  seemed  good :  the  way  in  which  the  people  had  been 
dealt  with  good  beyond  improvement  On  March  19,  the 
new  piece  was  read  at  Seckendorffs  house,  and  the  parts 
allotted ;  next  day  took  place  the  illumination  of  the  theatre 
with  the  candelabrum  of  Oeser's  designing.  On  March  28, 
Goethe  speaks  with  the  architect  of  mistakes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  theatre,  and  of  the  way  to  remedy  them. 

For  all  his  self-mastery  and  endurance  in  business,  he  feels 
at  times  oppressed.  The  alternation  of  good  and  bad  days 
struck  him — ^an  established  round,  he  believed;  so  too  Passions, 
Fidelity  (Anhdngiichkeit),  the  impulse  to  do  This  or  That, 
Invention,  Performance  {Ausfiihrung),  Order,  as  well  as  Cheer- 
fulness, Gloom,  Strength,  Elasticity,  Weakness,  Self-Possession 
(Gdassenheit)^  Inordinate  Desire  {Begter),  all  followed  in 
regular  circuit,  and  he  desires  to  discover  in  what  time  and 
sequence  he  thus  circles  around  himself^ 

At  the  end  of  March  1780  he  is  pleased  to  find  that  he 
seems  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  shake  off  many  odious 
conditioning  circumstances  which  had  clung  around  his  ad- 
vance.^ The  matters  in  hand  then  were  the  behaviour  of 
Volgstedt — whose  dismissal  was  accomplished  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  and  Kalb's  administration  of  finance.  On  March 
31  a  letter  firom  Kalb  had  caused  Goethe  "momentary  agita- 
tion." On  the  2d  of  April  he  is  visited  by  Kalb ;  how  sadly 
the  minister  has  fallen  stands  out  plain  sUfter  an  interview  of 

*  Herr  Duntzcr  has  shown  (Archiv  fur  die  Literaiurgeschkhte^  vi. 
551)  that  Seckendorff  in  Kallisto  worked  on  a  German  translation  (1770) 
of  Rowc*s  play,  Ttie  Fair  Penitent,— T^. 

*  Goethe*8  Tagebtuh,  March  26,  1780:— "Ich  muss  den  Cirkel  der 
sich  in  mir  umdreht  von  guten  und  bosen  Tagen  naher  bemerken,  Leiden- 
schaften,  Anhanglichkeit,  Trieb  dies  oder  jenes  zu  thun.  Erfindung, 
Ausfuhmng,  Ordnung  alles  wechselt,  und  halt  eincn  regelmassigen  Kreis. 
Heiterkeit,  Triibe,  Starke,  Elastidtat,  Schwache,  Gelassenheit,  Begier 
eben  so. — Da  ich  sehr  diat  lebe,  wird  der  Gang  nicht  gestort  und  ich 
muss  noch  heraus  kriegen  in  welcher  Zeit  und  Ordnung  ich  mich  um 
mich  selbst  bewege."    The  punctuation  is  Goethe's  own. — Tr. 

*  Goethe's  Tagebtuh^  March  31,  1780.  Immediately  after  he  writes  : 
— **  Nemo  coronatur  nbi  qui  certaverit  ante.  Sauer  lass  ich  mir's  denn 
doch  wcrden."— Tr. 
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two  hours.  Goethe  writes  in  the  Diary  of  that  day : — "  It 
dizzies  me,  the  height  of  fortune  I  stand  on  compared  with 
such  a  man.  Many  a  time  I  would  fiun,  like  Polycrates,  fling 
my  dearest  jewel  into  the  sea.  All  that  I  undertake  succeeds. 
But  now  to  undertake  also  be  not  slack ! "  Soon  after  this 
the  levies  engaged  him  for  four  da3rs.  In  the  latter  half  of 
April  he  again  feels  somewhat  agitated — "  suffer  in  Prometheus 
wise"  {^Hitte  Prometheisch  "),  he  writes  in  the  Diary ^ — yet  he 
can  say  that  his  glance  is  growing  surer,  his  skill  in  everyday 
living  is  increasing;  only  it  is  with  him  as  with  a  bird 
entangled  in  a  thread — ^he  feels  that  he  has  wings,  and  cannot 
use  them.  For  recreation  he  has  recourse  sometimes  to 
history,  sometimes  to  trifling  with  a  new  novel  or  drama.^ 
A  laurel  wreath  sent  to  Wieland  was  the  indication  of  his 
warm  unenvious  delight  in  Oberon.  Walking  to  Tiefurt, 
March  30,  1780,  the  conception  of  Tasso  had  occurred  to  him  : 
the  relation  of  the  poet  to  the  Princess  attracted  him;  it 
would  be  a  mode  of  expressing  in  poetry  his  own  earlier  pas- 
sionate love  for  Charlotte  von  Stein.  His  drawing  began  to  be 
more  successful ;  he  continued  to  approach  precision,  and  to 
gain  a  more  vivid  feeling  of  the  Image.  "  I  don't  draw  much, 
but  continually  a  little,  and  lately  once  from  the  nude,"  he 
writes  on  the  29th  of  March  to  M^rck.  "  I  seek  to  exercise 
sometimes  in  the  rapid  delineation  of  form,  sometimes  in  cor- 
rectness ;  again,  I  seek  to  habituate  myself  to  the  more  various 
expression  of  attitude,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  draw- 
ings, engravings,  from  imagination  too ;  and  thus  always  more 
and  more  to  work  forth  from  vagueness  and  twilight"  Side 
by  side  he  zealously  pushed  on  the  enlargement  and  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  and  of  the  Duke's  collection  of  paintings, 
engravings,  and  drawings,  a  task  in  which  Merck  gave  willing 
help  as  agent  The  Duke  desired  to  have  only  the  best  in 
his  collection.  Goethe  in  the  letter  already  quoted  tells 
Merck:— "For  Diirer  himself,  and  for  the  collection  [of 
Diirers]  in  the  Duke's  possession,  I  gain  more  respect  every 
day.  So  soon  as  I  find  time  I  will  set  down  a  thou^t  or 
two  about  the  most  noteworthy  sheets  {Blatter) ;  not  so  much 
about  invention  and  composition  as  about  the  expression  and 
the  pure  gold  of  perfect  execution." 

His  concernment  with  the  mining  had  led  him  continually 
^  Goethe's  TagOmch^  during  the  latter  half  of  April Tr. 
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deeper  into  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  The  surveyor,  Johann 
Gottfried  Schreiber,  had  been  brought  to  Ilmenau,  and  had 
made  a  map  of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  the  mine.  But 
negotiations  with  the  Saxon  Court  about  taking  up  the  mining 
remained  for  the  time  without  result  The  young  Voigt  was 
a  great  aid  to  Goethe  in  the  study  of  mineralogy.  Buffon's 
J^poques  de  la  nature y  not  to  him  as  to  Forster  "  a  hypothesis 
or  a  romance,"  occupied  much  of  his  attention. 

The  Duke  improved  daily,  and  Goethe  held  this  ample 
reason  for  content  Only  it  is  a  necessary  evil  that  a  prince  can 
never  see  things  from  below  upwards,  and  often  though  he 
sees  what  is  wrong  knows  not  how  to  remedy  it^  Karl 
August  had  grown  very  much  more  mature  in  his  judgment  of 
men  and  things.  Not  seldom  they  had  delightful  mutual  ex- 
planations. Thus  we  read  in  the  Diary  of  April  3,  1780 : — 
"Got  on  our  old  ethical  chargers,  and  had  a  right  good 
tourney  on  them.  One  clears  oneself  and  others  infinitely  by 
such  conversations."  His  only  trouble  at  this  time  was  the 
ill-health  of  Charlotte  von  Stein.  In  her  pure  feith  he  found 
rest,  to  her  he  came  for  relief  every  evening  when  the  day's 
burden  was  put  off.  His  own  health  was  not  indeed  perfect ; 
the  bad  climate  came  against  him  often* 

Then  came  a  journey  with  the  Duke  to  Leipzig  on  the 
2  2d  of  April,  and  some  days  following,  better  than  medicine. 
On  this  journey  Goethe  had  the  real  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
Prince  of  Dessau.  The  particular  object  of  the  Duke  and 
Goethe  was  the  collecting  of  engravings  and  woodcuts.  Goethe 
writes  with  delight  in  the  Diary  that  he  is  "  gaining  much 
territory  in  the  earth."  At  the  beginning  of  May  1780  he 
rode  with  Castrop  to  Erfurt,  and  thence  on  to  Dietendorf  to 
examine  "  bad  roads,  on  which  much  has  been  expended,  and 
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Minister  at  Weimar,  it  fell  to  him  to  adjust  the  disagreement 
which  broke  out  after  his  return  between  Prince  Constantin 
and  KnebeL  Knebel  was  extremely  angry  because  his  pupil 
had  informed  the  Duke  of  a  desire  to  travel  to  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  begging  that  his  tutor's  companionship  on  the 
journey  should  be  dispensed  with.  Goethe  found  it  hard  to 
appease  his  easily-angered  friend,  and  to  persuade  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  Switzerland,  for  which  money  would  be  advanced. 
It  was  also  arranged  (May  1780)  that  the  prince's  establish- 
ment should  be  diminished ;  that  he  should  come  to  live  in 
the  town  in  winter :  tht  Jagerhaus  had  to  be  fitted  up  for  him. 

The  theatre  had  meanwhile  been  finished,  and  after  many 
tiresome  rehearsals  was  opened  on  the  36th  of  May  with  the 
miserable  Kailisto.  Goethe  acted  with  Corona  Schrdter.  If 
Seckendorff  and  Corona  had  been  discontented  with  his  act- 
ing in  rehearsal,  because — as  he  writes  on  March  30  to  Char- 
lotte von  Stein — he  only  '^  half  opened  the  iEolus  bag  of  the 
Passions,"  they  must  now  have  been  appeased.  He  played 
'^  a  poor  part  with  great  diligence  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess," and,  on  the  whole,  produced  the  impression  he  had 
desired.  « "  The  theatre  is  one  of  the  few  things  left  in  which 
I  still  have  both  a  child's  and  an  artist's  delight"  Kayser's 
composition  to  /ery  und  Batdy  was  unfortunately  not  forth- 
coming, and  that  which  Seckendorfif  produced  was  a  fiulure. 
Goethe  could  see  this  May  go  out  with  the  feeling  that  he 
now  had  order  in  aU  his  afiairs,  only  he  desires  that  full  ex- 
perience and  ready  skill  may  be  added  unto  him  also.^ 

On  the  sth  of  June  1780  he  went  on  a  visit  to  Gotha 
Court,  where  he  now  felt  among  fiiends.  Before  his  rettum 
Charlotte  von  Stein  went  to  join  her  sister  at  Morlach,  near 
Niimberg.  A  short  time  before  this  she  had  given  him  a 
ring,  but  had  not  allowed  him  his  *desire  that  her  initials 
(C.  V.  S.)  should  be  graved  thereon ;  this  token  of  her  fullest 
confidence  awaited  him  on  his  return.  Her  absence  left  a 
void,  as  he  writes  in  the  Diary  ;  so  had  "  a  lave  and  canfidena 
unlimited  became  his  daily  fare."  *     There  was,  of  course,  no 

^  See  most  of  the  fbregoing  in  Goethe's  Tagebuckf  two  long  entries 
at  the  end  of  May  1780.— Ta. 

>  "  Eim  Uebe  und  VeriratitH  okne  Grimm,  isi  mir  mr  Gewohnheit 
geworden,*'  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Friday,  June  30,  1780 :  (the 
sentence  thus  in  italics.)— Ta. 
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lack  of  activity  and  diversion ;  but  the  thread  that  connected 
all  things  was  missed.  Beside  the  usual  Council  business 
there  were  the  new  paths  to  be  laid  out  in  the  Park ;  there 
was  the  War  Department,  the  trial  of  a  fire-engine,  and  many 
other  things  to  claim  his  attention.  Voigt*s  mineralogical 
description  of  Weimar,  Eisenach,  and  Jena  was  of  great 
interest  and  satisfaction  to  Goethe,  who  had  sent  Voigt 
through  the  country  for  the  purpose.  For  Goethe  himself 
Voigt  had  collected  and  classified  specimens  of  the  rocks  of 
Weimar  and  Jena. 

Very  animated  was  his  connection  with  Ettersburg  during 
this  summer,  where  Oeser  was  engaged  in  an  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  in  the  scene-painting. 
Oeser  having  asked  for  a  piece  to  paint  to,  Goethe  chose  to 
carry  out  a  plan  which  had  long  floated  before  him — ^an  adap- 
tation of  the  first  act  of  The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which 
he  dictated  in  a  few  sittings  to  Fraulein  von  Gochhausen  at 
Ettersburg.^  The  Duchess  Amalia  had  procured  an  electric 
battery,  and  there  was  great  fun  getting  shocks  from  it  To 
Goethe's  pleasure  the  Duke  had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in 
Physics ;  Hofrath  Albrecht  entertained  him  with  experiments 
and  instruction  in  it  for  three  hours  every  Sunday.  Jery  und 
Bdtely  was  at  last  presented  on  July  12  with  music  by  Secken- 
dorfF.  The  welcome  return  of  Charlotte  von  Stein  nine  days 
later  proved  no  interruption  to  the  frequency  of  intercourse 
with  Ettersburg.  On  the  2  2d,  Goethe  and  Einsiedel  won 
applause  in  a  rehearsal  of  Scapin  und  Pierrot  Six  days  later 
there  was  another  performance  oi  Jery  und  Bdtely  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Charlotte  von  Stein.  "  Wedel  played  Thomas  capi- 
tally," wrote  she  to  Knebel,  "  the  whole  hung  together  very 
well"  The  rehearsal  of  The  Birds,  which  the  Duke  was  very 
eager  about,  engaged  Goethe's  time  and  thoughts  excessively. 
On  the  1 8th  of  August  the  performance  came  off  amid  great 
applause. 

The  Marchesa  Branconi  came  to  Weimar  just  before 
Goethe's  birthday  (August  28);  her  marvellous  loveliness 
moved  him  to  wonder  as  before.*     He  spent  a  happy  birthday 

^  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  14  and  June  26,  1780. — Tr. 

*  He  writes  to  her — **  In  Ihrer  Gegenwart  wiinscht  man  sich  reicher 
an  Augen,  Ohren  und  Geist,  urn  nur  sehen  und  glaubwurdig  und  begreiflich 
imden  zu  konnen,  dass  es  dera  Himmel  nach  so  viel  verungliickten  Ver- 
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with  the  Steins  at  his  Garden;  the  bhrthday  of  the  Duke 
(September  3)  was  passed  quietly  at  Belvedere. 

On  the  5  th  of  September  business  compelled  him  to 
IlmenaUy  whence  he  made  a  very  instructive  excursion  through 
the  mountains.  In  the  Hermannstein  Cave  he  kissed  the 
S  which  he  had  made  there  in  August  1776,  and  which  was 
"  as  clear  as  if  only  cut  yesterday."  ^  The  Duke  too  came  to 
IlmenaUy  and  was  soon  overtaken  by  the  temper  of  mad  frolic 
of  former  days,  while  Goethe  felt  his  spirit  exalted,  purified. 
He  gained  during  their  stay  light  on  many  points  of  geo- 
genesis.  And  he  began  his  Romance  on  the  Universe  in 
letters. 

On  the  nth,  with  the  Duke,  Batty,  and  Stein,  he  set  out 
from  the  Stiitzerbach,  with  its  painful  memories,  on  a  journey 
of  inspection  through  the  Oberland  Batt/s  improvements  in 
the  meadow-land  of  the  district  gave  Goethe  high  satisfaction. 
With  the  Duke  he  had  "  vivid  and  luminous  conversations ; "  * 
but  he  saw  with  regret  that  the  Duke,  notwithstanding  his  fine 
judgment  and  the  best  purposes,  was  easily  carried  away  by 
passion.  Goethe  did  not  always  remember  that  the  Duke 
was  eight  whole  years  younger  than  he. 

About  this  time  he  writes  to  Lavater: — "The  labour 
which  is  laid  upon  me,  which  grows  continually  both  lighter  and 
heavier,  exacts  my  presence, — waking  or  dreaming;  this  duty 
becomes  daily  dearer  to  me,  and  in  its  discharge  I  wish  to  act 
like  the  greatest  men,  I  wish  in  nothing  to  act  like  the  merely 
greater.  This  desire — ^to  make  the  Pyramid  of  my  being,  the 
founded  basb  being  given  to  me,  soar  as  high  as  can  be  in  the 
air— outweighs  all  else,  and  permits  hardly  a  momentary  for- 
getting. I  may  not  linger,  I  am  already  iiaur  in  years,  and 
perchance  destiny  will  come  and  break  me  off  in  the  middle 
of  my  building,  and  Babel  Tower  will  stand  unfinished, 
blunt  At  least  it  shall  be  said, — It  was  a  bold  design !  and 
if  I  live  my  strength,  God  willing,  shall  suffice  to  carry  it  into 
execution.     And  very  powerful  is  the  talisman  of  a  beautiful 

snchen  anch  einmal  gefallen  wad  gegliickt  hat,  etwas  Ihresgletchen  tn 
machen." — Tk, 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  '*  On  the  Gickelhahn,'*  September 
6,  178a— Tr. 

s  See  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stem,  Ostheim,  September  ai  (No. 
12) ;  and  then  kK>k  back  to  his  letter  of  September  9.— Ta. 
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love,  such  as  the  Stein  seasons  life  with  for  me.  She  has  by- 
degrees  succeeded  to  my  mother,  my  sister,  and  my  former  ^ 

loves,  and  a  bond  has  formed  between  us  as  strong  as  are  the 
bonds  of  Nature."  ^  Thus  was  he  clear  and  firm  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  striving,  and  perfectly  sufficient  to  himself. 

He  went  on  with  the  Duke  to  Meiningen  Court,  where  they 
had  the  most  cordial  reception.     The  Duke  bought  four  ex-  t 

cellent  paintings;  Goethe  secured  some  beautiful  drawings.^ 
Returning  by  the  Wartburg,  he  could  not  overcome  his  impa- 
tience, and  left  it  on  the  second  day  of  his  stay,  the  3d  of 
October,  for  Kochberg.  For  the  Duke  arriving  on  the  9th  of 
October,  Goethe  had  prepared  a  reception  humorous  as  it  was 
simple  in  device.  Clad  as  an  honest  countryman,  he  pre- 
sented an  address  in  doggerel  verse:  the  good  Sebastian 
Simpel  begged  the  Duke  to  interest  himself  in  the  "  true 
peasant  blood,"  which  always  would  be  his  best  possession,  on 
which  he  may  congratulate  himself  rather  than  on  his  horses 
and  studs.*  This  was,  so  to  speak,  the  moral  of  the  journey 
just  over.  Before  this,  on  the  4th,  Goethe  had  again  written 
on  the  edge  of  Charlotte's  writing-table :  he  is  "The  Same  " 
{^^  Ebenderselbe^^  But  even  in  Karl  August's  presence,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  in  a  mad  fit  of  jealousy  at 
the  friendliness  of  Frau  von  Stein  towards  the  Duke,  a  friend- 
liness which  she  showed  to  alL  On  the  following  morning,  as 
she  accompanied  him  up  the  hill  to  the  road  by  which  he  was 
about  to  travel  to  Weimar,  she  reproached  him  for  his  be- 
haviour so  earnestly  that  he  almost  broke  forth  in  tears.  Not 
till  three  days  later  did  he  receive  comforting  words  from  her ; 
but  her  return  on  this  occasion  was  long  delayed  by  illness  in 
her  family,  and  still  she  did  not  seem  appeased.  (At  this  time, 
too,  she  was  rendered  anxious  by  fear  of  monetary  embarrass- 
ment ;  her  husband's  many  and  various  schemes  did  not  turn 
out  well) 

Notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  business  which  awaited 
Goethe  on  his  return  to  Weimar,  he  found  time  for  the  study 
of  mineralogy  and  geology.  He  planned  to  write  a  little 
essay  on  the  relations  of  position  of  various  rocks.  On  the 
20th  of  October  he  went  to  meet  Merck  at  Miihlhausen,  and 

*  Goethe  to  Lavater,  Ostheim  vor  d.  Rhon,  September  (?)  1780. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Merck,  Weimar,  October  11,  1780.— Tr. 
'  See  it  reprinted  Hempel's  Goethii  Werke,  Bd.  iii.,  s.  317-18.— Tiu 
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spent  a  very  good  day  and  a  couple  of  nights  there.  Now  for 
the  first  time  he  seriously  dubs  Merck — even  before  his  com- 
ing— "Mephistopheles;"^  and  writing  to  Frau  von  Stein  after- 
wards, he  says — ^  The  old  dragon  always  makes  me  bad  blood; 
it  is  with  me  as  with  Psyche  when  she  saw  her  sisters  again." ^ 
Goethe  had  indeed  in  jest  abready  given  him  this  nickname 
in  Frankfurt,  because  of  the  mocking  sharpness  which  made 
Merck  like  the  Mephistopheles  of  Faust  Merck  must  have 
been  reproaching  him  by  letter  for  meddling  with  so  many 
different  kinds  of  work,  and  for  wasting  his  power  on  so  many 
commonplace  things,  and  these  reproaches  had  now  prob- 
ably been  repeated  in  person.  Ten  months  later,  Goethe 
observes  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  that  Merck  has  eyes  only  for 
what  he  (Goethe)  is  sacrificing,  no  eyes  to  see  what  he  is  gain- 
ing— to  see  how  daily  he  grows  richer,  while  daily  giving  away.' 
Merck  perhaps  made  him  re-consider  certain  isolated  points  in 
his  conduct  of  life,  but  did  not  at  all  shake  his  general  convic- 
tion that  the  only  right  path  for  him  was  that  which  he  pursued. 

Merck  brought  him  news  that  hb  father  was  very  ill  (it  is 
said  had  grown  weak-minded) ;  yet  at  this  time  it  was  impos- 
sible for  Goethe  to  leave  Weimar.  The  Duke  had  sent  a  bust 
of  himself  to  Rath  Goethe  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his 
hospitality;  and  without  Wolfgang's  knowledge  had  indenmified 
Frau  Aja  for  the  heavy  expense  at  which  that  hospitality  had 
been  exercised.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  month  Goethe  had  a  good  deal 
to  look  after  in  hb  capacity  of  Hausminister^  especially  the 
arrangements  for  the  new  domestic  establishment  and  the 
journey  of  Prince  Constantin.  Yet  amid  all,  he  found  time 
and  energy  to  begm  TassoJ^  Not  until  the  4th  of  November 
could  he  visit  Charlotte  at  Kochberg  in  company  with  the 
Duke.  There  was  a  perfect  reconciliation.  For  the  third 
time  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  edge  of  the  writing-table. 
Thus  he  was  again  perfectly  content;  Chariotte  is  '^the  one 
Ideal  of  his  soul" 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  October  20,  1780. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  October  35,  lySa 
s  Goethe  to  his  Mother,  August  11,  1781.— Ta. 

4  See  Robert  Keil's  Frau  Rath^  p.  163,  note— Tr. 

•  «  Began  to  write  Tasso^*  is  an  entiy  in  the  Diaiy  between  the  14th 
and  31st  October  178a— Ta. 
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When  she  at  length  came  back  after  the  anniversary  of  his 
arrival  in  Weimar — the  7  th  of  November — his  chief  effort  for 
the  time  was  to  push  on  with  Tasso^  the  first  scene  of  which 
he  read  aloud  (November  10)  to  Charlotte  and  Knebel,  "  his 
best  and  only  public."  Soon  the  first  Act  is  finished,  and,  at 
Charlotte's  earnest  desire,  the  second  begun  ;  but  no  exhorta- 
tions could  avail  to  push  this  Act  forward,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  he  has  to  lay  it  aside. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1780  he  became  right 
weary  of  his  load  of  business.  Charlotte  was  his  one  consola- 
tion. The  Court  on  the  other  hand  grew  colder.  "  Yester- 
day evening  I  grew  very  sad — sad  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,"  he  writes  to  Charlotte  on  the  last  day  of  1780  ;  he  will 
tell  her  more  when  they  meet.  The  cause  of  his  pain  was  the 
drawing  back  of  the  Court,  which  was  due,  he  felt,  to  his  not 
being  of  the  nobility. 

In  the  New  Year  (1781)  he  found  the  amount  of  work  in 
the  War  Department  much  increased  by  the  dismissal  of  Volg- 
stedt ;  he  had  become  the  centre  from  which  all  directions 
must  radiate.  In  this  year  he  founded  a  spinning  and  knitting 
school  for  poor  soldiers*  children,  laying  out  to  admirable  ad- 
vantage the  100  thalers  advanced  by  the  State.  The  superin- 
tendence of  this  school  he  gave  to  Seidel,  who  set  up  besides 
a  linen-spinning  establishment  on  his  own  account.  In  all 
the  other  branches  of  his  practical  activity,  Goethe  laboured 
**  o/ine  Rasty  Yet  he  found  time  not  only  for  social  life — 
for  skating  especially — but  time  to  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  others. 

Friend  Kayser,  then  in  Weimar,  he  sought  to  bring  under 
public  notice  in  the  most  advantageous  way,  hoping  for  Kay- 
ser that  in  Weimar,  besides  seeing  and  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  his  own  art,  he  would  grow  more  pliant  and  dexterous. 
Kayser  had  shortly  before  published  a  Christmas  Cantata; 
Goethe  subscribed  for  twelve  copies. 

The  bright  little  Song  of  the  Three  Kings  *  was  written  for 
Twelfth  Night  evening,  1781,  and  was  sung  by  Corona 
Schroter  and  two  professional  singers,  to  the  delight  of  the 
Duchess  Amalia  and  her  guests.     For  the  Duchess  Luise's 

*  See  Epiphaniasfest  in  Goethe's  Gedichte,  Corona  Schrbter  sang  the 
part  of  the  First  King : — **  Ich  Erster  bin  so  weiss  und  auch  so  schon 
•  .  .  verd  ich  sein  Tag  kein  Madchen  mehr  erfreun.** — ^Tr. 
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birthday  (Jan.  30),  in  the  absence  of  any  new  play,  it  was 
resolved  to  repeat  Iphigenie^  and  Goethe,  though  poorly,  had 
to  act  In  the  first  week  of  the  year  he  had  written  a  Gesprdch 
iiber  die  deutsche  LiUratur}  moved  by  the  unjust  depreciation 
of  German  literature  in  the  essay  De  la  littkraiure  alUmande^ 
published  by  Friedrich  of  Prussia  towards  the  close  of  1780. 
Then  for  the  Redoute  of  the  2d  of  February,  the  first  after  the 
birthday  of  the  Duchess,  he  had  to  arrange  a  masquerade 
congratulating  her.  On  the  4th  of  February  it  was  planned 
to  have  another  at  the  next  Redoute  (Feb.  16),  with  Charlotte 
von  Stein  and  her  husband,  the  Prince,  Knebel,  and  other 
persons  of  rank,  as  actors.  If,  hitherto,  it  had  always  been 
Charlotte  von  Stein  who  hesitated  to  appear  in  public  with  her 
fiiend  lest  the  tongue  of  slander  should  be  loosed,  on  this 
occasion  it  b  Goethe  whom  we  find  so  anxious,  that  he  pro- 
poses to  give  up  to  the  Prince  his  part  of  **  Sleep,"  who  was  to 
appear  leading  "Night" — Charlotte — by  the  hand.  But 
Charlotte's  faith  in  the  steadfastness  of  their  pure  relation  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  the  least  uneasiness.  And  so  Goethe 
appeared  in  the  masque  Winter^  which  was  presented  amid 
the  greatest  applause  on  February  16.'  But  Goethe  opposed 
the  Duke^s  desire  to  have  a  picture  of  the  masque  taken ;  he 
did  not  wish  so  dear  a  remembrance  to  be  desecrated. 
Winter  was  repeated  on  March  2.  That  all  this  time  he  felt 
very  unwell  he  would  betray  to  nobody,  that  he  might  "  not 
lose  his  credit*** 

The  devotion  for  Charlotte  had  now  grown  to  a  very  noble  ^ 
emotion,  pure  from  baseness  and  distrust     Before  he  started 

^  DialogHi  on  German  Literature,  Goethe  sent  this  Diaiogtu  to 
Merck,  who  praises  it  in  a  letter  to  Geoig  Forster.  It  was  not  poblished, 
because  Moser  anticipated  what  it  had  to  say  in  his  Schraben  uber  die 
daUsche  Sprache  und  LiUratur,  It  was  lost,  lind  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
yet  found. — ^Tr. 

*  On  the  15th  of  February  1 781,  the  day  preceding  this  representa- 
tion. Leasing  had  died  at  Brunswick.  Goethe  knew  of  the  death  on  the 
20th ;  he  writes  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  : — « Not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  the  news  came  I  had  made  a  plan  of  visiting  him.  We  lose  much, 
much,  in  him,  more  than  we  believe." — ^Tr. 

*  So,  writing  on  February  19,  1 781,  he  tdls  Lavater.  He  adds : — 
*<I  hold  on  often  with  my  teeth  when  my  hands  fail  me  .  .  .  I -take 
upon  me  almost  too  great  a  burthen,  and  yet  I  cannot  do  otherwise.  Any 
man  who  has  to  do  with  matters  of  State  ought  to  devote  himself  to  them 
wholly — and  there  is  10  much  that  I  want  not  to  let  drop." — ^Tr. 
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with  the  Duke  for  Neuenheiligen  on  March  7,  to  visit  the 
Countess  Werther,  Charlotte  gives  him  a  night-jacket  "  The 
repose  of  assured  love  and  of  firm  confidence  "  makes  him 
happy  in  absence  as  well  as  in  presence.^  She  it  is  who  has 
restored  his  openness  and  calm  of  heart,  and  his  friendly 
sympathy  with  life.  The  Duke's  childishness  in  the  modes  of 
self-indulgence — a  childishness  so  strangely  united  with  good 
judgment  and  understanding — vexes  Goethe.*  All  hope  of 
seeing  him  live  happily  with  the  Duchess  had  now  proved 
quite  vain,  and  Goethe  was  glad  that  the  Countess  Werther 
was  the  object  of  his  passion ;  a  noble  being  whose  love  for 
the  Duke  was  of  much  rarer  quality  than  the  Duke's  love  for 
her.*  Their  relation  resembled  that  of  Goethe  and  Charlotte, 
only  the  young  prince  was  not  so  easily  governed,  and  his 
rapture  in  the  tender  devotion  of  the  Countess  was  by  no 
means  of  that  deep  inward  kind — content  in  itself.  He  had 
nothing  but  ridicule  for  the  submission,  the  self-renunciation, 
of  Goethe's  love. 

Goethe,  in  his  ^^  Rciseandacht^'  for  Charlotte,  falls  into  the 
intimate  "Z^«  "  when  writing  on  the  1 2  th  of  March.  With  the 
ribbon  she  had  sent  around  his  arm,  he  speaks  his  desire  to 
grow  like  her  in  goodness,  wisdom,  moderation,  patience : — 
"  I  pray  thee  on  my  knees,  complete  thy  work,  make  me  right 
good  !  Thou  canst  do  it — not  only  through  loving  me ;  thy 
power  will  be  infinitely  enlarged  if  thou  believest  that  I  love 
thee." 

On  his  return  to  Weimar  his  business  cares  were  pressing 
as  ever,  yet  he  found  leisure  moments  to  devote  to  science  and 
art,  and  was  very  happy  in  the  pure  love  of  Charlotte  von 
Stein.  He  is,  however,  tormented  by  the  weather ;  he  was 
the  ^^ Dezidirteste  Barometer''^  At  the  close  of  March  1781, 
the  meeting  of  a  Freemasons'  Lodge  being  at  hand,  he  peti- 
tioned the  Master  of  the  Chair  to  advance  him  as  soon  as 
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possible  to  the  rank  of  Master-Mason — b,  promotion  which  he 
desires  not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his 
brethren,  who  are  often  embarrassed  by  having  to  treat  him  as 
a  stranger.  His  admission  probably  followed  at  no  long 
interval  In  the  following  year  (1782),  before  the  Midsummer 
Lodge,  Goethe  wrote  to  Kayser,  a  zealous  Mason  : — ''  I  am  a 
Master  in  the  Order,  that  does  not  mean  much ;  a  kind  soul 
let  me  through  anterooms  and  chambers  extrajudicialiter^  and 
I  know  the  Incredible:'^ 

That  happy  harmony  of  soul  in  which  he  felt  inspired  to 
take  up  and  continue  Tasso^  was  unpleasantly  disturbed  by 
an  invitation  from  the  Duke  to  be  the  companion  of  a  journey 
to  Dessau,  Halle,  and  Leipzig.  Already,  during  the  Neuen- 
heiligen  vbit,  had  Goethe  declined  to  go  to  Kassel  with  the 
Duke ;  now  he  wrote  a  reply,  which  he  enclosed  to  Frau  von 
Stein  (April  27,  1781),  writing : — "  If  you  think  well,  send  the 
letter  to  the  Duke,  speak  to  him,  and  do  not  spare  him.  I 
desire  nothing  but  repose,  and  that  he  should  know  how  he 
stands  [with  me].  And  you  can  say  I  have  declared  to  you 
that  I  will  never  travel  with  him  again."  Thus  did  matters 
stand ;  Charlotte  was  the  mediator  between  Goethe  and  the 
Duke,  no  doubt  with  wise  moderating  influence. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  1 781  we  find  him  much  agitated. 
On  May  3  he  writes  to  Charlotte — now  regularly  addressed 
with  "jD»:" — "I  am  busy  and  dreary.  These  days  make 
another  of  my  epochs.  Everything  tends  to  fix  certain  con- 
ceptions firm  within  me,  and  to  impel  me  to  certain  decisions." 
To  Lavater,  on  May  7,  he  writes: — "There  is  an  infinite 
purification  going  on  in  me."'  From  the  Court  he  at  this 
time  held  entirely  aloo^  and  is  so  buried  in  himself — ^his  own 
business  and  favourite  pursuits — that  on  May  14  he  remains 
indoors  unmoved  when  two  cannon  shots  signal  a  fire,  a  self- 
control  which  he  had  never  before  exercised.  One  of  the 
occasions  of  work  to  him  was  the  meeting  to  take  place  in 

1  Goethe  to  Kayser,  June  4,  1782 — Tr. 

*  He  was  working  on  Tasso  on  the  19th  April  1 781,  as  he  tells  Char- 
lotte yon  Stein.  On  the  20th  he  writes  to  her : — "  I  have,  even  while 
writing  at  TassOy  adored  thee.**— Tr. 

»  «'  And  yet,"  he  adds,  "  I  confess  frankly  that  God  and  Satan,  Hell 
and  Heaven— -an  which  are  so  excellently  defined  by  thee— dwell  within. 
.  .  .  Write  to  me  often,  and  steal  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  me.  My  name 
is  Legion,  in  doing  good  to  me  thou  doest  good  to  many." — Tr. 
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summer  at  Ilmenau,  of  delegates  from  the  Saxon  Courts,  for  • 
deliberation  on  the  question  of  the  conjoint  conduct  of  the 
mines.  With  this  meeting  in  view  Goethe  drew  up  an  exhaus- 
tive memoir,  in  which  the  expenditure  of  the  House  of  Weimar 
on  the  mines  was  clearly  set  forth.  It  was  a  great  distress  to 
him  when,  about  the  20th  of  May,  Charlotte  overtrod  her  foot 
— an  accident  which  made  her  a  suflferer  for  a  considerable 
time.  On  the  24th  of  May  departed  Kayser,  whom  Goethe 
had  wished  to  help  in  some  way ;  but  application  to  the  Duke 
on  his  friend's  behalf  was  impossible  while  their  present  rela- 
tion continued. 

With  the  Duke  he  has  again,  on  the  ist  of  June,  "a  very 
weighty  conversation "  {sehr  sinnige  Uberredung)^  and  gains 
new  insight  into  the  Duke's  soul : — "  And  the  wise  say,  *  Judge 
no  man  until  thou  hast  stood  in  his  place.* "^  % 

About  the  end  of  May  1781  the  philosopher  Garve  from 
Breslau,  travelling  for  health,  came  to  Weimar.  He  visited 
the  Duchess  Amalia,  whom  he  found  extremely  polite,  obliging, 
and  approachable.  "  In  Weimar  they  are  more  German  [than 
in  Gotha],"  he  writes ;  "  the  language  is  spoken,  the  literature 
is  known  above  all  others ;  each  follows  more  freely  his  natural  ^ 

bent,  even  in  what  is  remarkable ;  there  are  not  so  many 
accepted  customs  as  at  other  Courts.  If  there  is  anything 
universal  it  is  a  certain  blending  of  metaphysics  and  poetry, 
rather  in  the  forms  of  expression  of  many  people  than  in  their  ' 

thoughts ;  it  is  easy  to  see  whence  this  peculiarity  springs. 
There  are  even  certain  words  current  which  one  does  not  often  t 

hear  elsewhere.  And  often  their  language  is  obscure,  because 
they  try  to  think  and  feel  beyond  their  depth.     Nevertheless  ^ 

they  are  very  good  people  here."  ^ 

Goethe  seems  to  have  had  Garve  one  evening  at  the 
Gartenliaus  when  Herder  and  Knebel  also  were  present 
Goethe  writes  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  i,  1781  : — **  Herder 
was  very  good ;  if  he  were  oftener  like  this  one  would  not 
desire  anything  more  delightful." 

Any  constant  relation  of  friendship  was  at  present  impos- 
sible owing  to  Herder's  bitterness  of  mood;  his  wife  often 
helped  to  turn  that  bitterness  in  the  direction  of  Goethe — the 
fortunate,  the  universally  sought  after.  Garve  visited  Char- 
lotte von  Stein  also ;  twenty  years  later  she  wishes  that  she 
*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  i,  1781. — Tr. 
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had  come  to  know  him  better.  On  June  1 1  Prince  Con- 
stantin,  accompanied  by  Hofrath  Albrecht,  set  off  on  his 
travels,  from  which  Goethe  hoped  good  results ;  he  had  had 
care  of  the  preparations. 

On  June  25  Goethe  went  with  the  Duke  to  Ilmenau. 
The  conference  on  the  mines  now  took  place,  and  closed 
with  general  unity  on  June  30.  On  the  2d  of  July  Goethe 
went  in  pursuit  of  health  and  knowledge  on  a  three  days' 
journey  in  the  mountains,  accompanied  by  KnebeL  After- 
wards business  detained  him  in  Ilmenau  until  the  i  ith  of  July. 
He  was  very  much  depressed  at  this  time;  writes  on  July  8 : — 
''  An  evil  genius  abuses  my  remoteness  from  you,  paints  to 
me  the  most  unendurable  side  of  my  position,  and  counsels 
me  to  save  myself  by  flight;  soon,  however,  I  feel  that  a 
glance,  a  word  from  thee  can  scare  away  all  these  vapours." 
The  darkness  of  sudh  moments  was  deepened  by  apprehension 
about  Charlotte's  hurt  foot,  and  her  children's  coughs. 

Back  in  Weimar  on  July  1 2,  he  writes  .^ — "  To-day  I  am 
invited  to  Court,  and  before  going  have  to  put  my  affairs  in 
order.  Thus  again  beneath  the  old  yoke  I  traverse  the  fami- 
liar path.  But  also  in  good  hours  the  familiar  path  again  to 
thee."  He  is  much  interested  at  this  time  in  an  endeavour  to 
bring  Kayser  into  personal  intercourse  with  Gluck ;  means  to 
send  200  thalers  for  the  journey  to  Vienna ;  yet  the  letter  is 
only  written,  is  not  sent,  remains  lying  in  his  desk. 

At  the  beginning  of  August  1781  he  feels  brighter,^  and 
also  draws  nearer  to  the  Court  again,  especially  to  the  Duchess 
Amalia,  who  lives  in  Tiefurt,  now  that  Prince  Constantin  has 
left  it,  and  who  is  having  the  Park  improved  Goethe  medi- 
tates an  operetta.  Die  Fischtrin^  for  Tiefurt,  but  at  present  only 
gets  the  airs  collected.  He  draws  closer  to  the  Duchess  Luise, 
too ;  with  her  next  birthday  in  view  he  begins  Elpenor,^  Now, 
at  length,  he  moves  the  Duke  to  apply  to  Gluck  on  Eayser's 

*  Goethe  had  ceased  to  write  in  his  Diary,  bn^e  off  on  Januaiy  17, 
1781,  He,  however,  begins  again  on  August  i  with  this  entry : — «•  I  am 
sorry  that  I  have  neglected  to  write.  This  half  year  has  been  a  very  note- 
worthy one  to  me.  From  to-day  I  will  continue."  Keil,  Gceth^s  Tagt- 
buck,  p.  239.— -Ta. 

'  According  to  Goethe's  Diary  he  b^an  this  tragedy  on  August  n, 
17S1.  According  to  the  Tag^  und  JahreskefU  *<the  two  acts  of  Elpmor 
were  written  in  1783."  The  statemenU  are  easily  reconcilable.  Elpenor 
remains  a  fragment — ^Tt. 
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behalf.^     He  joins  in  some  little  hunting  parties,  and  in  the  , 

Harvest  Home  festival  at  Tiefurt  on  the  nth  of  August     In  ( 

this  month  the  Duchess  Amalia  founded  the  Tiefurter  Journal^  | 

for  private  circulation  in  manuscript,  and  Goethe  was  one  of  | 

those  who   promised   contributions.      The   Duchess  Amalia  f 

celebrated  her  poet's  birthday,  August  28,  1781,  by  a  repre-  < 

sentation  in  ombres  chinoisa  of  the  Birth  of  Minerva ;  warm  » 

praise  of  Goethe's  greatness  as  a  poet  was  introduced.  The 
usual  round  of  duties  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  time, — 
the  War  Department,  and  the  Department  of  Mines,  the  Build- 
ing Department,  the  Park,  the  Theatre,  the  Drawing  Academy, 
all  contributed  to  his  labours.  A  great  deal  of  restoration  had 
to  be  done  on  the  Fiirstenhaus,  and  the  Paradeplatz  had  to  be 
planted.  He  is  very  glad  to  find  that  he  has  brought  the 
affairs  of  the  War  Department  to  a  good  footing,  and  he 
believes  in  his  ability  to  manage  even  greater  things  than 
this.*  On  August  13  he  arranges  what  sum  shall  be  expended 
on  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  little  Princess. 

His  letter  of  the  nth  of  August  1781  to  his  mother  gives 
a  large  and  clear  view  of  his  positioa  His  mother  had  been 
alarmed  by  reports,  not  unfounded,  of  his  ill-health,  and  his  » 

letter  is  to  calm  her  fears.  His  physical  health  suffices  for 
the  duties  laid  upon  him,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  them.  ! 

His  position,  notwithstanding  many  inconveniences,  has  a  great  ) 

deal  of  what  is  most  to  be  desired  for  him ;  "  of  which  the 
best  proof  is  this,  that  I  can  figure  to  myself  no  other  into  | 

which  I  would  at  present  willingly  pass."    Then  farther  on  : —  4 

"  You  see  how  far  I  am  fi-om  the  hypochondriac  disquietude  i 

which  sets  so  many  men  at  variance  with  their  place  in  life ;  \ 

and  you  see  that  only  the  weightiest  consideration,  or  quite  4 

extraordinary,  unexpected  occurrences,  could  move  me  to  leave 
my  post.  And  now  that  the  trees  that  I  have  planted  begin 
to  increase,  and  there  is  hope  of  a  time  of  ingathering  when 
the  wheat  shall  be  sundered  from  the  tares,  how  unjust  to 
myself  would  it  be  to  let  some  slight  uneasiness  move  me  to 
depart,  and  thus  lose  the  shade,  the  fruit,  the  harvest  for 
which  I  have  laboured."  *  The  Duke,  on  his  own  birthday, 
the  3d  of  September,  gave  an  increase  of  200  thalers  per 

*  Goethe  to  Kayser,  Weimar,  Sept  10,  1781.--TR. 

»  Goethe's  Tagcbttch,  August  15,  178 1. — ^Tr. 

'  This  important  letter  has  been  quoted  already,  see  pp.  267,  315. — Tr. 
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annum  to  the  poet-minister,  whose  activity  in  his  service  had 
been  so  restless  and  so  fruitful  of  result 

The  general  hope  of  an  heir  was  again  disappointed ;  the 
Duchess,  on  the  loth  of  September  1781,  bore  a  dead  girl 
infant  Karl  August  was  more  quickly  consoled ,  than  the 
Duchess,  whose  grief  was  deep  and  lasting.  Goethe's  relation 
to  Charlotte  was  now  the  most  intimate,  loving,  and  pure  one. 
He  had  for  a  considerable  time  felt  unable  to  address  her 
otherwise  than  with  "2>iy,"  and  probably  she  had  by  this 
time  granted  him  the  like  reciprocal  token  of  her  perfect  trust, 
which  he  esteemed  his  crowning  happiness.  In  this  period, 
too.  Herder  and  he  began  to  draw  near  each  other  agaia^ 

On  September  22,  17  81,  Goethe  started  for  the  Court  of 
Dessau  to  be  present  at  the  birthday  festival  of  the  Princess 
of  Dessau ;  he  took  Charlotte's  eldest  boy,  Fritz,  with  him ; 
they  visited  Leipzig  Fair  before  their  return.  So  cheery  is  his 
mood  on  thb  journey  that  he  makes  Anacreontic  verses  *  for 
the  Tiefurter  Journal.  On  his  return  to  Weimar  (September 
30)  he  finds  Charlotte  absent  in  Kochbeig,  and  an  invitation 
to  Gotha  awaiting  him ;  he  could  not  refuse  to  go.'  Gotha 
had  grown  dear  to  him  by  this  time.  When  returning  to 
Weimar  he  turned  aside  from  Erfurt  to  visit  Charlotte  (October 
12),  who  was  still  in  Kochberg. 

The  three  weeks  of  absence  had  been  very  pleasant  and 
profitable;  yet  it  was  with  sincere  pleasure  that  he  settled 
down  again  (October  15)  in  the  fiiir  Ihn  valley.  •*  The 
thought  of  thy  love  within  and  this  sunshine  without  together 
made  me  perfectly  happy.  .  .  .  When  I  have  endured  the 
first  waves  of  emotion  which  potur  in  upon  me  after  such  an 
absence  I  will  write  more  to  thee,"  are  words  firom  his  letter 
of  Monday,  October  15,  1 781,  to  Ch^lotte  von  Stein.  Busy 
as  he  was  he  could  not  refuse  to  go,  towards  the  end  of 
October,  to  Jena,  in  order  to  perform  a  **  labour  of  love " 
(IMesdienst)  for  the    Einsiedd  fomily.^     The  Cabinet  of 

*  Goethe  to  Knebd,  September  21,  1781.— Ta. 

•  Der  Becker^  which  see  among  Goethe's  VermUchU  GedickU;  An  dU 
ffeusckrecki,  now  known  9n  An  dii  Ziiade,  see  in  the  section  called  Aut 
fntnden  Sprackm, — ^Tr. 

'  The  philosopher  Grimm  was  at  Gotha ;  to  meet  him  Goethe  was 
invited.  "  Acquaintance  with  this  ami  da  phihsopha  wiU  certainly  make 
an  epoch  with  me,  as  my  state  of  mind  is  at  present" — ^Tr. 

^  **  JMesdienst'*  is  from  a  letter  to  Cbariotte,  October  29,  1781.    The 
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Natural  History,  which  owed  to  his  sympathy  that  it  had  been 
considerably  enlarged  of  late,  and  Loder's  demonstrations  on 
the  bones  and  muscles,  filled  with  interest  any  time  he  had 
to  spare.  For,  while  his  researches  in  mineralogy  were  pushed 
on  with  unabating  zeal,  he  had  in  addition  begun  the  study 
of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.     And  now  the  Duke  grows  * 

interested  in  the  same  subject,  and  will  as  soon  as  possible 
hear  lectures  on  physiology  from  Loder.     Having  disappointed  j 

Goethe  twice  by  putting  off  her  return,  Charlotte  at  length  |^ 

arrives  on  the  5  th  of  November.  On  the  evening  of  the  7  th 
(the  anniversary  of  his  coming  to  Weimar),  Goethe  begins  to 
deliver  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  Drawing  Academy 
a  series  of  bi-weekly  lectures  on  the  human  skeleton,  after 
each  of  which  the  hearers  were  expected  to  draw  the  parts 
treated  ofl  The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  was  delivered 
on  the  1 6th  of  January  1782.  The  desire  for  personal  com- 
fort and  the  need  of  more  space  for  his  growing  collections 
determined  him  at  length  to  rent  a  house  in  the  town.  He 
had  the  good  fortune,  in  November,  to  obtain  a  house  on  the 
Frauenplan^  built  seventy-two  years  before  by  one  Helmers- 
hausen ;  through  the  garden  attached  there  was  easy  access  to 
the  Steins'  house.  He  could  not  enter  into  possession  until 
Easter  1782.  The  Duchess  Amalia,  who  had  not  been  con- 
tent to  see  her  son's  minister  and  friend  live  beneath  a  shingle- 
roof,  was  glad,  and  promised  furniture  for  the  new  dwelling. 
She  also  informed  him  that  on  account  of  his  close  relation 
to  the  Court  the  Duke  must  and  would  raise  him  to  the 
nobility.  "I  spoke  my  opinion  very  plainly,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  something  which  I  will  tell  you  too," 
writes  Goethe  to  Charlotte  on  November  1 7.  Nor  had  he 
probably  refrained  from  speaking  what  he  thought  of  the 

Court  had  so  long  treated  him. 
indeed  sought  to  show  himself 
ry  point;  on  December  3,  1781, 
picture  on  the  subject,  German 
»e  the  Duchess  Amalia  on  Christ- 
picture  himself,  got  up  as  a  quack 

old  Privy  Councillor,  Einsiedel,  had  become  crazed  ;  Goethe  brought  him 
back  to  his  family.  In  a  letter  to  Karl  August,  dated  November  4,  178 1, 
Goethe  explains  the  affair. — Tr. 

*  This  is  now  the  Gaethe-PkUt^^TlL. 
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doctor),  and  at  this  time  he  was  devising  a  ballet  for  the 
Duchess  Luise's  birthday ;  but  the  cold  treatment  which  he 
received  continued  to  pain  him. 

He  does  not  follow  the  Duke  direct  to  Eisenach  and 
Wilhelmsthal  in  the  first  week  of  December,  but  visits  the 
friendly  Gotha  Court  first,  is  there  on  St  Nicholas*  Eve,  and 
comes  in  for  his  share  of  the  saint's  gifts.  ''The  favotur 
accorded  to  me  in  Gotha  makes  a  stir,"  he  writes  to  Charlotte 
from  Eisenach,  December  10,  1781 ;  ''I  am  glad  for  my  own 
sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  good  cause.  And  it  is  fidr  that 
through  a  Court  I  should  get  back  what  through  a  Cotirt  I 
have  lost  For  the  passive  attitude  which  has  hitherto  been 
mine  was  not  adequate,  and  the  undisguised  indifference  of 
our  people  towards  me  in  my  retirement  has  also  had,  I  can 
see,  the  inevitable  effect  on  the  public"  In  Eisenach  he 
separated  from  everything  in  order  to  live  only  for  himself 
and  Charlotte.  As  for  the  Duke,  he  was  happy  and  good, 
''only  I  think  the  game  too  dear;  he  is  feeding  eighty  men 
in  the  wilderness  and  the  frost,  has  not  got  a  boar  yet,  because 
he  will  hunt  in  the  open,  which  is  no  use;  torments  and 
wearies  his  own  people,  and  entertains  a  couple  of  parasite 
nobles  from  the  neighbourhood  who  give  him  no  thanks  for 
it  God  knows  whether  he  will  learn  that  fireworks  at  noon 
are  without  effect  I  cannot  bear  to  be  always  playing  the 
bogey  [of  advice  and  reproof],  and  the  others  he  neither  asks 
for  tiieir  counsel,  mxc  even  tells  what  he  is  going  to  do.** 
However^  the  Duke  after  his  duke-fashion  is  not  badL^  The 
misfortune  is  that  he  is  not  happy  in  his  home,  and  so  takes 
delight  in  Court  life.  Goethe's  hope  of  awakening  the 
domestic  sense  in  him  had  been  disappointed ;  even  the 
household  and  piety  of  Lavater  had  failed  Goethe's  letters 
to  Frau  von  Stein  reach  a  very  high  pilch  of  devotion  in  the 
years  1781-3 ;  they  are  at  no  time  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  short  absences  to  which  he  is  compelled  During  this 
little  round  of  travel  and  visit  he  felt  a  sudden  pam  one  day 
when  he  eagerly  opened  one  of  Charlotte's  letters  and  found 
that  she  had  gone  back  to  the  Sie  and  Iknen  of  polite  distance ; 
having  written  a  page  of  remonstrance,  he  turns,  while  hi^ 
ink  is  drying,  to  the  offending  letter  and  strikes  every  Jhnen 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  tod  Stein,  December  12,  1781 ;  "vaA  docfa 
bin  kh  nach  sdner  HenogUchkdt  mit  ihm  nifrieden." — ^Ta. 
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in  it  out.*  Not  waiting  for  the  great  hunt  and  the  ball,  he 
left  on  December  14,  for  Gotha,  and  two  days  later  returned 
to  Weimar  and  Charlotte. 

With  numerous  duties  pressing  him,  he  had  besides  to  com- 
pose the  Birthday  Ballet,  Der  Gdst  der  Jugend^  and  the  Quack 
Doctor  explanation  of  Kraus'  picture.*  He  played  this  part 
on  Christmas  at  the  Duchess  Amalia's,  to  the  high  delight  of 
those  present  He  was  severe  on  the  weak  points  of  the  latest 
German  literature,  not  omitting  to  censure  the  inundation  of 
foolishness  let  loose  by  the  imitators  of  his  own  Gotz  and 
IVerther.  "Everywhere  good  fortune  and  expert  dealing,* 
so  closes  the  diary  of  our  year  1781.  "  Quiet  and  order  at 
home.  Anxiety  because  of  the  Duke's  too  expensive  extrava- 
gances.    With  the  Stein  a  calm  and  happy  intercoiu^e."  fc 

Whatever  his  feeling  towards  the  Court,  he  had  in  the  j 

New  Year  1782  to  give  more  aid  than  ever  as  purveyor  of 
entertainment  for  the  Redouies  ;  for  not  only  the  Duke  but  the 
two  Duchesses  asked  for  a  masque  >^  then  the  Birthday 
Redoute  (that  which  immediately  followed  the  Duchess  Luise's 
birthday)  had  to  be  provided  for,^  and  our  poet's  help  was  in 
request  in  many  matters  other  than  authorship.  There  were 
rehearsals  of  the  Birthday  Ballet,^  and  Goethe,  beside  a 
manager's  troubles  at  these  rehearsals,  had  to  practise  his  own 
parts.  Then  there  were  two  repetitions  of  I)<is  Neueste  von 
Plunderrweilerru  But  he  was  repaid  for  all,  when  on  the  8th 
of  February,  the  masque  Winter  being  again  acted,  he  could 
appear  by  the  side  of  Charlotte,  almost  all  whose  January  had 

^  Goethe  to  Fran  von  Stein,  December  12,  1781.— Tr. 

*  Das  NeuesU  von  Plunderrmeiiem,  In  Goethe's  own  preface  (18 16) 
to  this  piece,  he  ascribes  it  to  1780.  Riemer  first  combated  this ;  and 
Herr  Diintzer  in  his  FrauenbikUr  aus  Goethe s  Jugendteit  settled  the  matter. 
See  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  December  20,  1781  : — "Mcine  Verse 
m  der  ZeichnungvoA  bald  fertig."— Tr. 

'  The  masque  which  Goethe  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Duchesses  was 
Die  Vier  Wdtalter^  acted  on  February  12,  1782.  See  Goethe's  Tagdmch 
for  that  day.— Tr.  ^ 

4  On  the  1st  of  February — the  Birthday  Redoute — was  acted  the 
masque  Die  wdblichen  Tugmden^  from  which  is  preserved  the  song : — 
«*Wir,  die  Dcinen.'*— Tr. 

*  Pantomimisches  Ballet  untertnischi  mil  Gesang  und  GesprHeh^  acted 
January  30,  1782.  HempePs  edition  of  Goethe*s  Werke  was  the  first 
which  reprinted  this  graceful  fairy-tale  ballet  It  had  been  reprinied  in 
Lewald's  Europa,  Band  I.  1843.— Tr. 
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been  spent  in  ill-health.  Sometimes  he  felt  bitterly  the  loss  of 
precious  days  and  hours.  Thus  he  writes  to  Charlotte  von 
Stein  on  the  14th  of  January :-— '^  I  am  uneasy  amid  this  ex- 
cessive distraction,  this  trifling  away  the  time ;  and  yet  I  see 
that  it  is  very  necessary  that  I  should  take  my  share  in  these 
matters.  I  see  that  one  finds  an  opportunity  of  doing  good 
while  appearing  but  to  jest** 

And  while  thus  sacTiiidng  his  private  moments  to  provide 
public  amusement,  the  most  unpleasant  duties  were  thrust 
upon  him.  On  January  3,  1782,  Kalb  came  to  him  and 
told  him  about  the  bad  condition  of  the  finances.  On  January 
ir,  we  read  in  the  Diary: — "Dined  with  the  Duke.  Once 
more  a  radical  explanation."^  Eight  days  later  (Jan.  19), 
Goethe  speaks  "very  seriously  and  urgendy"  with  the  Duke 
about  economy,  and  about  ^  a  number  of  false  conceptions  " 
that  the  ducal  mind  does  not  seem  able  to  abandon — ^  every 
order  has  its  own  circle  of  limitation."  On  January  20  he 
reads  Kalb's  statement  of  considerations  on  the  finance  diffi- 
culty, which  is  brought  still  more  unpleasantly  near  by 
Bertuch's  complaints.  On  the  i6th  of  February  he  has  "a 
long  and  satisfactory  conversation "  with  the  Duke.  Eight 
days  later  he  consults  with  Kalb  on  various  matters.^  If  we 
add  the  numerous  current  duties  of  office,  the  lectures  at  the 
Drawing  Academy,  Loder's  demonstration  of  anatomy,  the 
Court  life,  the  visits  of  Dalberg  and  of  the  Gotha  Court,  and 
the  ordinary  social  life,  we  shaU  find  it  hard  to  understand  how 
the  ailing  poet,  whatever  the  medicine  of  Chariotte's  afiection, 
endured  his  bnrtheiL  And  such  was  the  dear  harmony  of 
his  spirit  withal,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  February  1782,  he 
plans  his  noble  poem  to  the  memory  of  simple  Theatermdster 
Mieding,'  whose  source  of  happiness  had  been  a  passion  for 
his  art,  in  which  he  had  possessed  complete  mastery,  and  who 
had  performed  a  difficult  task,  like  the  statesman,  more  for  de- 
light in  it  than  for  gain.  Here  spoke  the  lofty-souled  buiig^er 
whose  birth  was  not  distinguished  enough  for  the  Court,  but 
who  felt  and  knew  that  personal  merit  alone  ermobles  a  maa 

*  Compare  p.  279. — ^Ta. 

*  See  Goethe's  Tagtbuch  for  the  pfeoeding  quotatioiis.— Tr.      - 

s  Mieding  died  January  27,  1782.  Kari  August  writmg  to  Knebd  00 
February  8,  1782,  mentions  that  Goethe  has  begun  **%  garland  h  ul  fof^n 
to  his  [Miedmg'sl  memory.** — ^Tr. 
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Shrove  Tuesday  over,  he  had  some  quiet  weeks  of  steady 
industry.  On  the  14th  of  March  1782  he  set  out  by  Jena 
on  his  necessary  round  of  soldier  levying.  He  planned  to 
complete  Miedin^s  Tod  on  this  journey,  and  to  turn  again  to 
Egmont,  about  which  Charlotte  had  shown  herself  very  solici- 
tous. He  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  Duke  at 
Domburg  (March  16),  and  the  great  delight  of  a  meeting  with 
Frau  von  Stein  at  Osmannstedt ;  both  friends  showed  deep 
and  sincere  interest  in  his  poem  on  Mieding,  with  its  extremely 
beautiful  tribute  of  praise  to  Corona  Schroter.^ 

He  got  back  to  Weimar  on  the  25  th  of  March,  and,  after 
a  short  rest,  started  on  the  28th  for  Gotha,  where  he  spent 
pleasant  Easter  days.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Park  at  Gotha 
set  him  thinking  of  the  like  for  Weimar,  in  the  style  of  the 
poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  From  Gotha  to  Eisenach, 
"  where  the  Cares  fall  like  hungry  lions  upon  me.  Had  I  the 
affairs  of  our  Duchy  of  Weimar  on  as  good  a  footing  as  my 
own,"  he  continues,  writing  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  on  the  2d 
April,  "  we  might  talk  of  good  fortune.  .  .  .  The  greater  part 
of  that  which  fell  within  my  personal  scope  of  power  I  have 
brought  to  the  highest  summit  of  success,  or  else  can  see  that 
it  will  be  so." 

From  Eisenach  he  rode  with  Batty,  through  the  Oberland, 
to  inspect  the  arrangements  of  his  lieutenant  there,  then 
through  the  Thiiringian  Forest  to  Meiningen.  From  Meinin- 
gen  he  writes  on  the  12th  of  April  to  Charlotte: — "It  is  a 
wonderful  and  sublime  panorama  as  I  ride  over  mountain  and 
plain ;  the  manner  of  beginning  of  our  earth,  and  the  story  of 
its  shaping  afterwards,  and  how  it  affords  sustenance  to  man 
on  the  outside  of  it — all  at  the  same  time  grow  plain  to  mental 
and  bodily  vision ;  when  I  come  back  you  will  let  me  lead 
you  after  my  own  fashion  to  the  summit  of  the  rocks  and  show 
you  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them." 
He  was  delighted  to  find  that  his  theory  agreed  with  the  prac- 
tice of  Batty,  who  had  no  theory ;  so  he  tells  Knebel,  writing 

^  In  which  occurs  the  well-known  line  : — "  Als  eine  Blame  zcigt  sie 
sich  der  Welt."     The  final  four  lines  of  Corona's  praise  are  : — 

"  Es  gonnten  ihr  die  Musen  jede  Gunst, 
Und  die  Natur  erschuf  in  ihr  die  Kunst, 
So  hiiuft  sie  willig  jeden  Reiz  auf  sich, 
Und  selbst  dein  Name  ziert,  Korona,  Dich.** — Tr. 
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from  Ilmenau  on  the  17th.  Then  comes  a  sad  confession  of 
the  weary  lot  of  the  peasant,  whose  labonr  but  procures  him 
what  is  needful  for  sustaining  life :  and  yet  he  would  have 
enough  and  to  spare  but  that  in  thf  higher  ranks  always  more 
is  wasted  away  in  a  day  than  in  a  day  Kan  be  produced  by  the 
toilers  below.  In  Meiningen  he  had  a  friendly  welcome. 
The  two  newly-enthroned  Dukes  were  having  earth  turned  up 
and  old  waUs  thrown  down,  and  other  follies  they  were  com- 
mitting, all  of  which  he  pardoned  them,  remembering  his  own 
follies.  ''  They  ask  me  for  advice  and  I  have  learned  not  to 
advise  more  than  I  see  can  be  performed."  ^ 

Never  had  he,  he  believed,  a  happier  time  with  Charlotte 
than  the  days  which  followed  his  return  to  Weimar  on  April 
18,  1782.^  But  on  the  9th  of  May  he  leaves  home  again, 
this  time  on  a  diplomatic  embassy  to  Meiningen  and  Coburg. 
As  he  rode  to  Gotha,  his  first  stage,  he  planned  a  poem  of 
farewell  to  his  Garden,  which  he  is  soon  to  leave  just  when  it 
is  most  beautiful  Still  he  thought  with  real  gladness  of  his 
new  abode,  which  Charlotte  would  help  to  arrange  and  keep 
in  order.  From  Meiningen,  on  Sunday,  May  12,  he  writes : — 
*'  As  ambassador,  I  have  had  a  formal  audience  with  the  two 
Dukes,  liveried  servants  in  the  hall,  the  Court  in  the  ante- 
chamber, at  the  folding-doors  two  pages,  and  their  Graces  in 
the  Chamber  of  Audience."  The  matter  was  neither  important 
nor  difficult ;  perhaps  it  was  the  confirming  of  the  partnership 
in  the  Umenau  Mines.  **  To-m(»row  I  go  to  Coburg  to  play 
the  same  comedy,  will  also  present  myself  at  Hildbuighausen 
Court,  and  will  go  towards  the  end  of  the  week  to  Rudolstadt 
now  that  I  am  once  under  weigh,  and  thus  clear  off  all  debts 
so  far  as  Thuringian  Courts  are  concerned."  He  composed 
humorous  verses  on  the  haughty  progress,  with  six  horses,  of 
a  poet  be-stared  by  people.*  However,  the  foct  remains  note- 
worthy that  the  Burgerlicher  before  he  had  received  any  certi- 
ficate of  nobility  was  recognised  at  Courts  as  an  ambassador. 
On  the  i8th  of  May  1782  he  got  back  to  Weimar. 

The  oversight  of  the  education  of  Charlotte's  son,  Fritz, 

^  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Meinmgen,  12th  April  1782. — ^Tr. 

*  During  this  period  the  Abb^  Raynal  was  at  Weimar.  See  Qoethe 
to  Knebd,  Weimar,  5th  May  1782.— -Tr. 

'  Der  Dkhter  im  Staatstoagm^  Den  15  Mai,  1782.  Hempd's  edition 
of  Goethe's  Werki,  Ul  49.— Tr. 
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now  became  one  of  Goethe's  chief  cares;  they  had  a  very 

strong  objection  to  the  boy's  growing  up  among  the  pages  of 

the  Court    News  of  the  death  of  Rath  Goethe  on  the  24th  cast 

a  shadow  over  the  last  May  days  of  1782 — the  days  in  which 

the  change  from  the  Gartenhaus  to  the  new  home  on  the 

Frauenplan  was  being  carried  out ;  it  could  not  but  be  felt 

that  the  death  was  a  release  to  the  old  man  himself — so  dull 

and  weak-witted  of  late — still  more  to  Frau  Aja  who  had  been 

unable  to  leave  his  side.     Yet  Goethe  must  have  heard  the 

news  with  sharp  pain,  though  he  might  not  speak  of  it  to 

others,  for  he  felt  deeply  how  little  he  had  contributed  to 

gladden  the  life  now  passed  into  the  great  darkness ;  how  by  \ 

his  resolve  to  stay  in  Weimar  he  had  brought  to  naught  plans  4( 

long  brooded  and  dearly  cherished  of  the  good  father  who  had 

loved  him  well 

The  transfer  to  the  new  house  was  completed  on  June  i, 
1782.  To  be  so  near  Charlotte  was  a  great  delight,  though 
he  missed  the  sweet  loneliness  of  the  Garden.  Two  days  later 
he  received  his  certificate  of  nobility  {Adelsdipiom),  He  writes 
to  Charlotte,  June  4 : — "  Here  you  have  the  Diplom^  that  you 
may  know  at  any  rate  what  it  looks  like.  I  am  so  curiously 
fashioned  that  I  am  absolutely  without  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject How  much  happier  for  me  it  were,  my  beloved,  could 
I,  removed  from  the  elemental  strife  of  politics,  by  your  side 
give  my  mind  to  the  sciences  and  arts  for  which  I  was  bom." 
But  he  might  not  before  the  time  abandon  his  post  of  duty, 
where,  too,  he  had  found  so  much  human  proflt ;  and  how 
should  he  have  remained  in  Charlotte's  neighbourhood  with- 
out some  definite  occupation  there  ? 

Even  when  he  wrote  the  words  above  quoted  he  knew  that 
an  increase  of  his  burden  was  at  hand.  Kalb  was  dismissed 
for  want  of  faithfulness  in  office;  he  was  also  excluded  from 
the  position  of  Deputy  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of  Jena.  On 
June  II,  1782,  the  sixth  anniversary  of  Goethe's  appointment 
on  the  Council,  the  Duke  requests  that  he  will,  so  far  as  per- 
mitted by  his  other  duties,  take  part  in  the  sittings  and  delibera- 
tions of  the  Chamber  of  Finance.  To  avoid  jealousy  and  to 
secure  greater  freedom,  he  had  declined  being  named  President 
of  the  Chamber ;  but  it  was  plain  to  every  one  that  he  was  to 
take  Kalb's  place  and  bring  order  into  the  financial  aflfairs 
which  had  been  so  shamefully  neglected.    And  Regierungsrath 
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Voigt,  who  had  come  to  Weimar  in  1777,  says  simply,  so  early 
as  July  1782 : — Goethe  is  undertaking  the  direction  of  the 
Kammer;  while  the  Duke  himself  speaks  of  him  as  his  Kammer" 
pr&sidmt  This  promotion,  as  well  as  his  elevation  to  the 
nobility,  the  crowd  held  to  be  skilfid  chess-moves  of  the  push- 
ing favourite ;  who  yet  was  longing  to  give  up  political  life  1 
who  had  been  such  an  instance  of  an  upright,  honourable 
citizen,  fiuthfuUy  guarding  the  common  welfare  of  the  people, 
the  prince,  the  court — conscientiously  sacrificing  to  it  his 
dearest  wishes  I 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

FOUR    YEARS   OF    GREAT    LABOUR    IN    PUBLIC  AFFAIRS — WIDE 
AND    FRUITFUL   STUDY   OF   NATURAL   SCIENCE. 

1 782- 1 786. 

Preliminary. — Two  full  years  must  be  sacrificed,  wrote 
Goethe  on  July  27,  1782,  to  Knebel,  before  the  threads  be 
so  gathered  together  that  either  staying  or  departing  may  be 
with  honour.  For  nothing  could  be  less  his  thought  than  to 
spend  his  life  in  labour  on  things  so  foreign  to  his  nature. 
But  the  two  years  grew  to  four ;  not  until  all  was  set  in  order 
— a  task  which  so  exhausted  that  he  needed  a  new  revivifica- 
tion—did he  fly  to  the  land  of  Art,  of  Nature  at  her  loveliest 
The  deeper  he  went  into  the  condition  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  whole  economy  of  its  administration,  the  plainer  did 
he  see  how  important  it  was  that  he  had  undergone  this  new 
burden.  Notwithstanding  his  increase  of  work,  he  felt  happier 
than  ever.  "  Now  no  longer,  at  least  in  this  department,  have 
I  to  wish  the  good  and  half  do  it,  and  hate  the  bad  and  suffer 
it  entire,"  he  confides  to  Knebel  in  the  letter  above  quoted 
"  What  happens  now  I  must  ascribe  to  myself,  and  nothing 
operates  obscurely  through  a  third  and  a  fourth,  but  clear 
direct  to  me.  That  I  have  heretofore  in  silence  pursued  my 
labours  with  such  fidelity  and  industry  is  an  infinite  aid ;  I 
now  have  clear  practical  notions  of  almost  all  needful  matters 
and  minute  inter- connections,  and  so  I  get  easily  through."^ 
The  feeling  of  duty  gave  him  new  energy,  though  often,  when 
his  labours  weighed  heavy  upon  him,  he  could  not  help  utter- 
ing bitter  lamentation.     It  was  but  the  escape-valve  of  that 

*  It  is  perhaps  well  to  quote  the  passage  following ; — "As  you  may 
suppose,  1  ulk  on  these  subjects  with  no  one,  and  accordingly  I  beg  you 
to  make  no  use  of  this — not  even  to  benefit  me." — Tr. 
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depression  which  gathers  round  all  painful  and  protracted 
endeavour,  and  the  more  easily  in  his  case  because  the  tasks 
in  which  he  disquieted  himself  were  so  opposite  to  his  inn^ 
nature,  and  quite  other  objects  drew  his  passionate  spirit  after 
them.  Once,  when  it  grew  too  hard  for  him,  he  wrote : — **  I 
am  by  right  created  a  private  person,  and  cannot  understand 
how  destiny  could  have  foisted  me  into  a  princely  £unily  and, 
the  government  of  a  State."  ^  Another  time  he  writes :« — **  In 
Weimar,  too,  I  remain  dedicated  to  my  old  destiny,  and  suffer 
where  others  enjoy,  and  enjoy  where  oUiers  suffer."  Dejection 
carries  him  away  to  the  excessive  statement: — '^During  the 
whole  year  not  one  pleasant  task  has  sought  me  out"*  At 
times  he  is  '^ seethed  and  roasted  with  business;"^  for  he 
attacked  everything  that  he  engaged  in  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  his  nature,  and  often  thought  the  most  various  matters  so 
intensely  over  that  his  head  adied.  Often,  too,  he  found  the 
harsh  Thuringian  climate  a  cause  of  suffering,  espedally  in  the 
last  two  months  of  the  year,  and  in  January ;  and  not  seldom, 
to  add  to  his  burthen,  Charlotte  was  in  ill-health,  and  out  of 
sorts. 

But  to  these  complaints,  very  natural  in  one  who  enjoyed 
and  suffered  so  keenly,  we  may  oppose  hb  frequent  statements 
of  his  complete  happiness,  and  of  the  conviction  that  he  can 
imagine  no  position  more  congenial,  and  more  calculated  to 
further  him.  '*  I  were  the  most  unthankful  of  men,"  he  writes 
to  Kestner,  '*  not  to  confess  my  situation  much  happier  than 
I  deserve.  Of  course  the  heat  and  toilsomeness  of  life  do  not 
spare  me,  and  it  may  accordingly  happen  that  one  at  times 
grows  very  weary  and  fidnt,  and  even  disheartened  and  sore."' 
We  find  him  still,  amid  all  his  anxiety  and  nervous  distraction, 
kind  and  sympathetic  as  ever.  He  still  gives  the  children 
their  annual  Easter  party — ^the  Haseneiersuchm.  In  the  year 
1783  Matthisson  witne^ed  how  ''the  fine-looking  man,  in 
brown  gold-fnnged  riding  suit,  in  the  midst  of  the  petulant, 

1  Goethe  to  Cbmrlotte  von  Stein,  17th  September  I782.~Tr. 

s  Goethe  to  F.  H.  Jacobi,  17th  November  1782.  The  long  sflence 
with  Jacobi  was  broken  by  Goethe  in  a  letter  dated  2d  October  1782. 
To  t^  Jacobi  replied,  and  the  letter  here  quoted  replies  to  that  reply. 
— Tr. 

s  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stem,  April  24,  1783.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  31st  January  1783.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kestner,  Bfarch  15,  i783.~Tr. 
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quicksilver  group  of  children  [among  them  were  Fritz  Stein, 
and  children  of  Herder  and  Wieland],  was  like  a  kind  but 
serious  father,  who  compelled  their  reverence  and  love;"  how 
he  stayed  with  them  until  after  sunset,  and  finally  gave  them 
a  pyramid  of  dainties.  And  what  generosity  he  shows  towards 
the  poor  man  whom  he  has  provided  for  in  Ilmenau  ;^  how  he 
compassionates  the  poor  bookbinder  who  has  a  petition  to  the 
Committee  of  Taxes,  and  every  word  from  whom  is  to  him 
weighty  as  gold  !*  with  what  ardent  kindness  does  he  interest 
himself  in  the  poverty-stricken  poetess  of  Nature — Frau  Bohl, 
in  Lobeda.' 

I.  Goethe's  Activity  in  Public  Business,  1782-6. — 
Yet  let  us  return  to  his  official  activity.  To  make  good  the 
deficiency  in  the  finances  was  his  first  labour,  one  accompanied 
by  much  unpleasant  circumstance.  His  infinite  diligence,  his 
painful  attention,  his  strict  economy,  and  Uie  sense  for  order 
inherited  firom  his  father,  triumphed,  and  by  April  21,  1783, 
he  can  write  to  Knebel : — "  My  finance  gets  on  better  than  I 
had  hoped  a  year  ago.  I  have  fortune  and  success  in  my  ad- 
ministration ;  hold  my  ground,  however,  in  the  firmest  manner 
as  to  my  plan  and  my  principles  of  action."  Seven  months 
later  he  observes  to  Jacobi,  after  having  spoken  of  the  multi- 
tude of  interests  that  made  life  difficult : — "  And  I  have  still 
my  old  disposition  that  brings  me  through  everything."*  On 
February  16,  1784,  he  writes  to  Knebel: — "I  am  diligent, 
and  my  afiairs  progress  well,  and,  though  we  have  all  sorts  of 
ups  and  downs  in  our  circumstances,  our  Econotnicum  stands 
on  a  sure  basis,  and  that  is  the  main  thing.  Personally  I  am 
happy."  Great  was  the  lightening  of  his  burthen  when,  in 
July  1784,  Privy  Councillor  of  Legation  Schmidt  obtained  a 
voice  in  the  Council — a  man  seriously  intent  on  what  was 
useful  and  right,  resolute  to  do  his  utmost  in  lessening  the 
public  expense.  A  very  momentous  undertaking  was  the 
parcelling-out  (Zerschlageri)  of  the  public  domains  which,  with 
careful  use  of  Darmstadt  experience  (1785),  was  now  at  last 


I,  1785. 
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accomplished^  Goethe  sent  out  officials  to  each  locality,  who 
learned  the  precise  facts  on  the  spot 

One  of  Goethe's  most  tiresome  duties  was  that  of  treating 
with  the  Estates  of  Weimar  and  of  Eisenach.  In  the  beginning 
of  August  1783  it  actually  falls  on  him  to  represent  the  Duke, 
and  receive  the  Estates  of  Weimar,  to  whom,  through  the 
Chamber  of  Finance,  he  was  now  brought  much  nearer  than 
formerly.  In  the  Right  of  Assent  to  Supply  which  belonged 
to  the  Estates,  he  saw  only  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  any 
good  and  powerful  government,  not  remembering  what  security 
it  would  give  against  a  wasteful  and  unconscientious  prince. 
"  Our  business  progresses  tolerably,"  he  writes  when,  in  the 
June  of  1784,  the  Estates  of  Eisenach  are  sitting,  "only,  un- 
fortunately, of  Nothing  comes  Nothing.  I  know  well  what 
ought  to  be  done  instead  of  all  this  racing  and  chasing,  and 
all  these  Propositions  and  Resolutions."^  To  Herder  he  writes, 
June  ao,  1784: — "In  our  business  just  one  point  interests 
me,  and  that  is  now  settled.  In  all  that  remains  there  is  no 
joy  to  be  culled.  The  poor  people  must  always  bear  the  bag, 
and  whether  on  the  right  side  or  the  left  is  pretty  indifferent" 

Among  those  tasks  which  did  not  belong  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  official  duty,  that  which  lay  nearest  his  heart  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Ilmenau  Mines.  Eckard's  Account  of 
thi  mining  formerly  carried  on  in  Ilmenau^  and  Proposals  to 
revive  it  by  a  new  Company^  was  published  by  the  Commission 
of  Mines.  Goethe,  fond  of  making  important  beginnings  on 
days  abready  significant,  had  it  dated  from  August  28,  his 
birthday.  The  needful  capital  was  estimated  at  200,000 
thalers;  it  was  divided  into  1000  shares.  Immediately  after 
this  Ed[:ard  vacated  his  place  on  the  Commission,  and  Regie- 
rungsrath  Christian  Voigt  entered  as  co-director ;  his  brother, 
Johann  Voigt,  already  mentioned  (p.«269),  with  whom  Goethe 
was  intimate,  became  Secretary.  The  energy  with  which  these 
two  brothers  got  to  work  relieved  and  gladdened  Goethe. 
Proposals  for  taking  up  the  shares  were  sent  out  everywhere. 
On  the  15th  of  February  1784  he  writes  to  Knebd  that  five 
hundred  shares  are  already  disposed  of,  and  the  new  shaft,  to 
be  called  St  John's  Shaft,  will  be  opened  next  Shrove-Tide. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  Shrove  Tuesday,  firom  old  time 

»  Goethe  to  Merck,  February  13,  1785.— Ta. 
*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stem,  Eisenach,  June  9,  I784.*-Tb. 
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celebrated  among  the  Ilmenau  mining  folk  with  a  pageant,  the 
Duke's  Commission  was  solemnly  waited  on  by  the  miners, 
who  proposed  conducting  it  to  witness  the  festivities.  Goethe 
greeted  the  procession  in  the  name  of  the  Commission  in  an 
excellent  speech,  his  bearing  marked  by  calm  and  serious 
dignity.  Then  they  went  first  to  the  church,  and  when  ser- 
vice was  over,  to  the  mine,  where  Goethe,  having  first  made 
over  to  the  new  Company  the  old  Martinroder  Gallery,  with 
everything  that  belonged  to  the  earlier  Company,  took  a  new 
pick  and  struck  the  first  blow.  And  the  work  prospered,  for 
they  had  good  labourers,  and  no  untoward  accident  befell, 
while  the  Commission  worked  zealously  in  the  cause,  and 
cost  nothing.  Away  firom  home,  the  Company  gained 
people's  trust,  while  in  Weimar  itself  were  circulating  mali- 
cious and  untrue  stories  of  mishap.  Goethe  visited  Ilmenau 
in  October  1784,  stayed  firom  the  2d  to  the  15th.  "We  found 
many  things  to  be  done  there,*'  he  tells  the  Duke ;  "  and  as 
we  were  intent  on  getting  at  the  inner  truth,  we  could  not 
unduly  hasten  oiu:  proceedings,  which  is  possible  when  mere 
mechanical  paper-expedition  is  desired.  I  hope  this  work 
will  prosper  and  give  you  great  pleasure,  so  much  is  done 
already  with  but  little  expenditure,  and  in  a  short  time.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  will  be  through  the  wet  region,  and  before 
Easter  will  be  at  the  gallery."  ^  The  accoimt  with  which  he 
goes  on  shows  how  his  solicitude  extended  to  the  minutest 
details.  In  this  undertaking,  as  in  others,  he  trusted  in  his 
good  fortune.*  The  First  Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  new 
Mine  at  Ilmenau  dates  February  24,  1785.  In  it  is  told  in 
detail  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  first  year  of  work  at  the 
new  Shaft  of  St  John,  and  the  old  Martinroder  Shaft.  A  maga- 
zine of  com  for  the  workmen  had  been  formed.  In  the  June 
and  the  November  of  1785  he  was  again  at  Ilmenau,  where 
he  finds  plenty  of  work  both  out  of  doors  and  in  his  room. 
During  the  latter  stay,  9th  of  November,  he  writes : — "That 
which  I  have  founded  prospers,  and  will  improve  every  year. 
If  I  hold  out  and  endure  a  while  longer,  it  will  be  able  to  go 
ot  itself."'     And  again,  "  It  is  the  way  with  occupations,  they 

^  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  Oct.  18,  1784.     Karl  August  was  tnvd- 
ling  then  on  the  matter  of  the  Fiirstenbund,     See  p.  352. — ^Tr. 
'  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  October  5,  1784.— -Tr. 
'  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Nov.  9,  1785. 
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increase  as  you  press  deeper  into  them.  They  give  me  plea- 
sure, because  I  can  work  on  many  sides.  And  if  one  but 
bring  light  anywhere,  already  is  a  great  deal  accomplished."^ 
There  was  no  second  Report  indeed  next  year,  yet  not  the 
least  obstacle  had  shown  itself;  everything  went  its  prescribed 
course;  and  for  the  rest,  said  he,  let  the  gods  care.'  In  June 
1786  he  finds  everything  in  such  good  order  that  he  can  go 
away  with  a  mind  at  ease,  though  he  would  have  liked  to  stay 
a  good  deal  longer  on  account  of  business. 

The  War  Department  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Roads  were  also  constant  claimants  on  his  attention  and  time. 
Much  more  pleasant  were  his  agricultural  inspections;  here  he 
was  gladdened  by  seeing  how  well  judgment,  skill,  and  indus- 
try were  rewarded.  Only  no  one  may  devote  himself  to  cul- 
tivating the  land  who  is  not  of  the  land ;  whoever  brings 
imagination  to  farming  will  come  to  grief — a  notable  instance 
of  which  he  had  in  Charlotte's  husband.' 

He  completely  withdrew  from  theatrical  managership, 
which  had  grown  burdensome,  nor  did  he  api)ear  on  the  stage 
any  more.  'When,  on  the  birth  of  an  Hereditary  Prince  (Feb. 
2, 1 783),  every  Weimar  poet  made  his  Pegasus  caracole  bravely, 
Goethe  contented  himself  with  one  simple  lay,  which  was  sung 
at  the  next  Redoute  (Feb.  15,  1783),  at  the  hour  of  the  birth, 
as  a  serenade.^  At  the  great  masked  cavalcade  procession  of 
March  13,  which  the  Duke  himself  led,  Goethe,  who  without 
doubt  had  taken  part  in  the  ordering  of  it,  appeared  in  old 
German  garb ;  he  was  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  accom- 
panied by  boys  clad  in  white  and  yellow,  and  bearing  torches  ; 
he  wore  a  purple  cloak  over  white  satin  garments,  and  a  small 
hat  with  a  plume.  The  year  following  (1784)  he  charmed  the 
Duchess  at  the  Buthday  Redoute^  wiU}  the  beautiful  masque 
PlanetenianZj  hailing  her  as  the  happy  mother  of  the  Heredi- 
tary Prince. 

In  the  autumn  of  1783  they  treated  with  Bellomo — a 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Nov.  10,  1785.— -Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Herder,  November  li,  1785. — Tr. 

•  See  Goethe's  letter  to  Knebel,  19th  May  1783.  More  than  a  year 
before,  on  April  12,  1782,  Goethe  wrote  to  Charlotte  von  Stein ;  "Man 
nrass  ganz  nah'  an  der  Erde  geboren  md  erzogen  sein,  um  ihr  etwas 
abcogewinnen. " — ^Tr. 

^  See  ID  Goethe's  GedichU  in  the  section  An  Ttrumm^  the  verses 
be^nning,  "  Vor  vierzehn  Tagen  harrten  wir.**— Tr. 
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Vienna  manager — about  undertaking  the  theatre  for  three 
years;  and  in  January  1784  Bellomo's  company  began  to  play 
three  times  a  week,  until  spring.  Goethe  held  back  from  all 
co-operation ;  the  Prologues  usual  at  the  special  representa- 
tions before  the  Ducal  family  he  calmly  left  to  Einsiedel. 
Only  once  (on  March  4,  1785)  he  was  present  at  a  rehearsal 
of  his  Clavigo,  which  had  been  cruelly  misused  in  a  representa-  ^ 

tion  a  month  before.     When  the  Duchess  Amalia,  at  Christ- 
mas 1785,  wished  to  revive  the  amateur  theatre,  he  yielded  » 
a  promise  to  play  Orestes  in  his  own  Iphigenie ;  but  the                 L" 
Duchess's  project  fell  through.                                                                   W 

Goethe  took  less  shnre  in  the  Park  improvements  during  % 

this  period,  as  the  Duke  had  grown  zealous  in  the  matter ;  the  \ 

Duke  looked  after  the  planting  at  Belvedere  also,  and  had  ^ 

trees  brought  from  England  for  it     Goethe  sketched  the  plan  ^ 

on  which  the  Duchess  Amalia  proceeded  in  autumn  1782  to 
improve  Tiefurt  Park,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  execution  of 
the  plan.  On  the  other  hand  he  zealously  urged  on  the  works 
rendered  necessary  by  the  ice -choke  which  flooded  Jena  in 
the  last  days  of  February  1784.  He  had  immediately  hastened 
to  the  spot  with  the  Duke,  who  writes  to  Merck  that  Goethe 
was  very  brave  in  the  danger,  and  took  the  best  measures. 
The  works  thus  rendered  needful  brought  him  to  Jena  fre- 
quently. He  had  to  decide  as  to  the  arranging  of  the  great 
library  which  Hofrath  Biittner  made  over  to  the  Duke  in 
exchange  for  a  dwelling  rent-free,  and  an  annuity.  On  May  7, 
1784,  Goethe  writes  from  Jena  to  Charlotte  : — "  My  business  ? 

goes  on  well ;  I  have  as  much  money,  power,  judgment,  per-  i 

sons,  and  skill  thereto  as  is  needful ;  and  so  it  can  hardly  fail."  * 

Later  on  he  left  the  work  mainly  in  Castrop's  hands.    Also  the  » 

care  of  arrangements  of  police — fire  organisation,  for  example,  | 

and  the  fire  engines  especially,  which  were  admirably  good  in  I 

Weimar — fell  to  Goethe;   and  many  other  matters  defying  f 

classification,  such  as  the  rebuilding  (Oct.  1784)  of  the  Grim-  \ 

menstein  into  a  spinning-house  for  the  poor. 

Not  less  did  he  exert  himself  on  behalf  of  the  University 
and  its  arrangements.  The  choice  of  a  man  to  fill  the  vacant 
Chair  of  Law  occupied  him  a  good  while.  Even  the  empty 
matter  of  titles  gave  him  trouble.  The  Professor  of  Theology, 
Doderlein,  had  come  to  Jena  in  1782  with  the  understanding 
that  he  might  look  forward  to  the  title  Gehcimer  Kirchenrath 
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(Ecclesiastical  Privy  Councillor).  When  in  1784  they  deter- 
mined to  confer  it  on  him,  Herder  felt  injured,  and  refused  to 
accept  the  same  title  after  Doderlein ;  Goethe  tried  to  pacify 
(lerder,^  who  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  the  Supreme 
Consistory ;  Herder's  place  and  condition  he  was  indeed  un- 
able to  improve.  But  Goethe  did  not  stop  at  the  University, 
the  Schools  too  he  took  on  his  shoulders ;  only  the  supplies 
of  money  were  insufficient,  and  an  increase  was  not  at  present 
to  be  thought  o£  At  the  end  of  August  1783  he  writes  to 
Herder : — ^^  I  beg  you  accordingly  at  the  beginning  of  my  new 
year  to  put  together  your  thoughts  on  our  entire  School  system, 
and  to  talk  with  me  about  it  when  I  come  back.  I  will  gladly 
do  my  part  towards  carrying  out  what  you  think  practicable."' 
But  where  the  Supreme  Consistory  opposed  all  effort  proved 
unavailing ;  the  only  point  carried  by  Herder  was  the  substi- 
tution of  money  rewards  for  the  Honorary  Commons  (then 
fallen  into  disuse)  of  the  students  at  the  Weimar  Gymnasium, 
The  Duke  approved  of  the  general  scheme  of  School  Reform 
laid  before  him  by  Goethe  and  Herder,  but  the  means  of 
paying  the  new  teachers  moved  for  was  not.  On  January 
6,  1786,  Goethe  writes  to  Herder: — "As  I  hear  that  a 
Rescript  has  been  issued  to  the  Supreme  Consistory  on  the 
subject  School  Reform  agreeable  to  your  propositions  in 
the  matter.  ...  I  request  you  to  extend  your  plan  to  include 
the  Military  School,  disposing  therein  as  pleases  you."  But 
precisely  in  School  Reform  Goethe  had  neither  untrammelled 
power  of  action  nor  the  needful  money ;  what  the  Duke  was 
able  to  spare  from  private  resources  did  not  go  for. 

II.  Goethe  and  Nattiral  Science,  1782-6, — Mean- 
while, those  scientific  studies,  which  had  in  large  measure 
sprung  from  his  official  duties,  and  which  still  linked  on  to 
them,  grew  constantly  wider  in  range  and  more  fruitful.  He 
strove  to  discover  in  all  things  the  single  law  by  which  the  rich 
variety  and  diversity  of  phenomena  proceeds.  On  November 
21,  1782,  he  can  write  to  Knebel  as  follows: — "Cosmogony 
and  the  latest  discoveries  in  that  field.  Mineralogy,  and  in  the 
most  recent  period  my  calling  to  make  myself  familiar  with 

1  See  Goethe's  admirable  letter  to  Herder's  wife,  dated  May  1784.— Tr. 

s  Thb  letter  was  written  on  August  29,  1783,  the  day  after  Goethe's 
birthday.  He  b  aboot  to  start  on  the  second  Hars  journey  (he  did  so  ten 
days  later),  from  which  he  returned  in  the  bq^nnmg  of  October  1783. — ^Ta. 
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Economics — the  whole  Histor}'  of  Nature  surrounds  me  like 

Bacon's  great  House  of  Solomon,  that  Herder  and  Nicolai 

dispute   about"      He   gets   Voigt   to   extend    Charpentier's 

mineralogical  map  to   include   the  whole   region   from   the 

Harz  to  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  from  the  Riesengebirge  to 

the   Rhon;    and  he  already  thought  of  carrying  through  a 

mineralogical  map  of  Europe.^    He  is  fully  convinced  that  the 

bone  remains  found  in  the  upper  sand  of  the  earth  are  of  the  ( 

latest  epoch,  "which,  however,  compared  with  our  ordinary 

reckonings  of  time,  is  of  vast  antiquity ;"  and  that  fossils  are 

of  great  value  in  classifying  the  rock-strata.*     With  passionate 

zeal  he  through  the  following  years  pursues  the  indications  of 

the  laws  of  rock-formation  (litho-genesis)  at  Ilmenau,  on  the 

Harz,  on  the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  finally  at  Karlsbad.     At  the  i 

Harz,  in  August  and  September  1784,  the  most  important 

rock  forms  are  sketched  by  Kraus,  and  briefly  determined  j  i 

the  days  were  spent  in  the  open  air,  hammering ;  stones  and 

specimens  were  gathered  and  brought  to  Weimar,  where  they 

were  studied  and  arranged.'     An  essay  on  granite*  as  the 

basis  of  the  known  crust  of  the  earth  was  begun,  part  of  a 

Theory  of  Rock -formation^   written.       And    the  farther  he  ^ 

pushed  his  researches,  the  more  certain  did  he  feel  that  he  \ 

was  on  the  right  path.®     He  thinks  he  has  discovered  that 

masses  of  stone  of  considerable  size  sunder  into  parallelo- 

*  Goethe  to  Merck,  November  1782. — Tr. 

8  Goethe  to  Merck,  October  27,  1782  :— "Tlie  time  will  come  when  ^ 

fossils  will  no  more  be  thrown  confusedly  together,  but  will  be  classified 
with  reference  to  the  ages  of  the  earth."  See  Herr  Kalischer's  interesting 
comments  on  this  passage,  Hempel's  Goethe,  Bd.  xxxiiL,  Seite  dix. — Tr. 

•  See,  beside  letters  of  the  time  to  Herder  and  Charlotte  von  Stein,  ^ 
Goethe's   Geognostisches   Tagebuch  der  Hartrnsty  1784,  first   printed  in 
HempePs  edition  of  Goethe,  Bd.  xxxiii.  S.  438.     This  was  Goethe's  third 

18,  1784:— "Early  this 
iiber  dm  Granit.'*  This 
%  Bd.  xxxiii.,  Seite  clxii. 
te  in  that  letter  to  Merck  ^ 

7th  June  1785  :— "  Ich 
irt  und  etwas   an  meiner 

>hrase,  "auf  dem  rechten 
In,  Jena,  March  8,  17S5. 
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pipedSy  which  split  easily  along  any  of  their  diagonals.^ 
Chariotte  and  Knebel  felt  wahn  mterest  in  these  studies, 
while  Herder  makes  fiin  of  such  **  hammering  at  deaf  stone." 
But  after  Goethe's  first  visit  to  Karlsbad  (1785),  he  put 
mineralogy  aside,  believing  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  be 
indispensable  for  his  further  advance.'  Into  the  last-named 
science  he  could  find  no  entrance,  though  he  thought  seri- 
ously of  beginning  it,  and  planned  about  having  the  needful 
laboratory ;'  something  held  him  back — perhaps  remembrance 
of  the  gloomy  alchemic  experiments  in  the  invalid  period 
after  his  return  from  Leipzig  University. 

Osteological  studies  ran  a  parallel  course  to  mineralogicaL 
His  particular  endeavour  was  to  follow  up  the  type  of  bone-for- 
mation in  brutes  and  men  and  find  it  identical, — an  endeavour 
in  which  the  bones  of  extinct  species  must  of  course  draw  his 
attention.  Merck's  letters,  a  visit  from  the  famous  anatomist 
Blumenbach,  the  Anatomical  Theatre  at  Cassel,  where  he  con- 
verses with  Forster  and  Sommering,  and  especially  Loder  in 
Jena,  brought  him  on  his  way.  And  on  the  37  th  of  March 
1784,  when,  in  company  with  the  last  named,  he  compares 
the  skulls  of  men  and  animals,  he  makes  to  his  great  joy  the 
discovery,  pregnant  with  result,  that  the  intermaxillary  bone  of 
the  upper  jaw  (os  intermaxillare)  exists  in  Man  as  in  Animals ; 
thus  sweeping  away  the  theory  which  found  precisely  in  that 
bone's  supposed  absence  in  man  the  characteristic  by  which  man 
is  defined  from  all  animals,  a  theory  adverse  to  Goethe's  way 
of  conceiving  Nature.  He  saw  plainly  how  the  bone,  so  extra- 
ordinarily prominent  in  animals,  was  contracted  to  a  very 
small  size  in  man,  through  the  influence  of  his  physical  history 
and  habits.  Passionately  then  did  Goethe  with  Loder  investi- 
gate the  varying  formation  of  the  intermaxillary  in  different 
animals.  When  in  Eisenach  (meeting;  the  Estates)  in  June 
1784,  he  procures  the  elephant's  skull  from  Cassel,  and  after- 
wards takes  it  to  Weimar  with  him.^  ' 

When  about  to  visit  Brunswick  in  August  1784,  he  plans 

t  See  in  Hempel's  Goethe,  Bd.  xxxiii.  S.  447»  the  essay  GataUtmg 

t  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  August  16,  1786. — ^Ta. 
*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  Oct  18,  1784 ;  Goethe  to  Charbtto  voo 
Stein,  Oct.  a6,  I784.~Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Chark>tte  von  Steb,  June  7,  and  June  17,  i784.~Ta. 
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to  examine  carefully  the  elephant  foetus  there,  and  to  have  a 
good  talk  with  the  physician  Zimmennann.^      Herder  and  ^ 

Charlotte  took  the  warmest  interest  in  his  important  dis- 
covery. All  that  passes  through  Goethe's  mode  of  conceiving  , 
and  presenting,  wrote  the  latter,  becomes  extremely  interesting,  t 
even  hateful  bones  and  the  dreary  mineral  kingdom.  Not  S' 
until  October  1784  could  he  get  his  essay*  worked  out;  its 
illustrative  references  were  made  to  admirable  sketches,  sup- 
plied by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Drawing  Academy '  under 
Goethe's  guidance.  It  is  admirably  written.  Herder  thought 
it  "  simple  and  beautiful"  Goethe  himself,  when  sending  it 
to  Loder  through  Knebel,  writes  to  the  latter  (in  November 
1784): — "I  have  refrained  from  indicating  the  logical  out-  ♦ 
come  of  the  discovery — it  is  a  truth  to  which  Herder  has 
already  pointed  in  his  IdeeUy  viz.  that  the  distinctness  of  man  ^ 
from  the  brute  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  single  point  of 
difference.  On  the  contrary,  man  is  most  closely  related  to 
the  brute.  Every  creature  is  what  it  is  through  the  unity  of 
its  whole  being,  and  man  is  man  as  much  by  the  form  and 
nature  of  his  upper  jaw,  as  by  the  form  and  nature  of  his  little 
toe.  And  so,  too,  every  creature  is  a  note,  a  shade,  in  a  great  « 
harmony,  and  the  study  which  apprehends  this  harmony  as  a 
whole  and  in  its  vastness  is  alone  fruitful ;  each  isolated  thing, 
otherwise  taken,  is  a  meaningless  letter."  How  high  Goethe's 
merit  in  this  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  easy,  discovery  is, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  great  men  of  science, 
Sommering  and  Camper,  to  whom  he  sent  his  treatise  *  (in  a 
careful  Latin  translation),  refused  to  accept  his  conclusions.* 
And  at  first  Merck,  too,  was  sceptical  Not  until  1788  was 
the  discovery  incorporated  into  received  scientific  knowledge 
by  Loder ;  but  it  was  still  long  before  it  won  ground.  Goethe 
learned  by  painful  experience  that  (as  he  writes  to  Merck, 
April  8,  1785)  a  savant  by  profession  renounces  his  five 
senses.      "They  are  concerned  rarely  about  the  living  con- 

*  Goethe  to  Merck,  August  6,  1784.  *" 

•  Dem  Afenscken  wU  dm  Tkieren  ist  an  Zwischenknochen  dtr  obern 
KintHade  tutuschreihm.     Not  publbhed  until  1820. — ^Tr. 

»  Named  Waiz.     See  Goethe  to  Merck,  Dec.  19,  1784.— Tr. 

♦  Goethe  to  Merck,  December  19,  1784.— Tr. 

'  See  as  to  Sommering,  Goethe  to  Merck,  Feb.  13,  1785,  and  April 
8,  1785.— Tr. 
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ception  of  the  matter,  but  about  what  has  been  said  on  it. 
The  admirable  essay  was  not  published  until  thirty  years  later. 
And  now  osteological  inquiry  became  subordinate  to 
botanical ;  if  he  was  late  in  entering  this  new  field,  he  did  so 
with  the  greater  ardour.  His  observation  of  trees  and  plants 
was  not  confined  to  the  familiar  places  around  him — to  the 
garden  and  park  which  he  had  planted,  but  in  his  manifold 
traversing  of  mountain  and  forest  the  collection  of  specimens 
was  always  a  main  object  He  did  not  exclude  the  mosses^ 
from  his  interest,  but  endeavoured  to  gain  clear  notions  of 
their  differences  of  species  by  an  ample  gathering  Though 
we  find  him  in  June  1782  enjoying  Rousseau's  "delightful" 
(fUlerliebstc)  letters  on  Botany,*  not  until  January  1785  does  he 
occupy  himself  after  scientific  fashion  with  the  world  of  plants. 
On  the  1 2  th  of  that  month  he  tells  Jacobi  that  he  has  a  micro- 
scope set  up  in  his  room ;  for  it  is  his  intention  when  spring 
comes  to  follow  up  and  check  the  recent  discoveries  of  F.  W. 
Gleichen,  called  Russwona'  He  grew  especially  interested 
in  the  conception  of  the  seed  as  the  basis  of  all  development^ 
He  has  conversations  with  Biittner  at  Jena  on  botanical 
matters;  they  dissect  cocoa-nuts  together,  and  observe  the 
beginnings  of  the  remarkable  tree.^  Another  Jena  botanical 
friend  was  the  young  Master  of  Arts,  August  Johann  Batsch, 
who  had  studied  medicine  and  natural  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity there,  and,  besides,  had  published  some  poetic  attempts. 
He  was  living  at  Weimar  in  difficulties  when  Goethe  made  his 
acquaintance  on  the  ice.  His  delicate  precision  and  quiet 
zeal  attracted  Goethe,  who  prompted  him  to  return  to  Jena — 
there  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  natural  science.  And  now 
Goethe  found  scientific  talk  with  him  very  pleasant  In 
Weimar  Charlotte  is  called  to  sympathise  in  the  "right 
beautiful  revelations''^  resulting  fiom  examination  of  seeds 

»  See  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Oct  31,  1778.— Til 

*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  June  16,  1782.— Tr. 

s  F.  W.  Gleichen,  genannt  Russworm :  Auserlesene  miiroskopiscke 
Entdeckungm  bet  PfUmtm  Bhtnten  und  BtiUhen  u.s.w.  NUmherg,  1771- 
81.— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stem,  April  i,  1785.  Goethe  to  Knebel, 
Aprfl  2,  1785.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Jena,  March  8,  1785.  (Goethe 
calls  Biittner  *'  the  old  living  encyclopedic  Dictionary.")— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  April  i,  1785.— Tr. 
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through  the  microscope.  On  the  ad  of  April  Goethe  sajrs : — 
"  Perhaps  we  will  write  at  the  little  botanical  treatise  for 
Knebel  this  evening."     On  the  journey  of  this  summer  of 

1785  into  the  Fichtelgebirge  he  takes  with  him,  as  a  help  in  \ 
collecting  flowers  and  plants,  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Dietrich  of 
Ziegenhain — a  lad  of  seventeen — ^who  had  considerable  know-                J"  / 
ledge  of  botany,  and  whose  fresh,  simple  personality  pleased 

him.  ^ 

\Vhen  at  Ilmenau  in  November  1785  he  is  so  in  love  with  I 

the  vegetable  kingdom  that  he  makes  a  vow  "  this  time  not  to  I 

touch  a  bit  of  rock."  *     He  reads  the  Philosophia  Botanica  of  / 

Linnaeus  regularly  through ;  until  now  he  had  but  dipped  in  it.  * 

And  he  writes  that  he  has  "  some  pretty  ideas  again."  In  the 
January  of  1786  he  discusses  all  sorts  of  botanical  matters 
with  the  Court-gardener  Reichardt  in  Belvedere,*  and  in  April  4 

1786  at  Jena  he  and  Batsch  talk  about  "plants,  infusions, 
etc"*  In  May  he  dictates  Botanica  to  Fritz.  When  he  writes 
as  follows  in  June  from  Ilmenau,  he  at  any  rate  means  to 
include  the  vegetable  kingdom  : — "  How  plain  the  book  of 
Nature  is  becoming,  I  cannot  express ;  my  long  spelling- out 

has  served  me ;  now  all  at  once  a  rapid  progress  begins,  and  » 

my  silent  joy  is  unspeakable.    Much  new  knowledge  as  I  gain, 

yet  none  unexpected ;  everything  tallies  and  coheres,  because  I 

come  with  no  <i  priori  system,  and  desire  nothing  but  the  truth 

for  its  own  sake.    How  that  ability  to  read  Nature  will  increase 

it  delights  me  to  think  on."* 

When  in  July  1786  he  sees  himself  detained  in  Weimar, 
contrary  to  his  desure  to  get  to  Karlsbad,  the  plant-world  takes 
hold  of  him  with  passion ;  it "  rages  "  within  him.*  The  delight 
which  fills  him  speaks  in  the  following  avowal  in  a  later  part 
of  his  letter : — "  Everything  forces  its  meaning  on  me ;  I  no 
longer  think  a  subject  over ;  everything,  everything  comes  to 
meet  me,  and  the  vast  kingdom  simplifies  itself  in  my  soul, 
that  I  soon  shall  be  able  to  read  the  hardest  exercise  straight 
off    If  I  could  only  communicate  to  any  one  the  prospect  and 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  November  8,  1785: — "  I  have  some  *• 

pretty  botanical  ideas  again,  and  have  made  a  vow,  this  time  not  to  touch 
a  bit  of  rock."— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Jan.  20,  1786. — ^Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  April  25,  1786.— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  15,  1786.— Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  July  10,  1786.— Tr. 
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the  joy ;  but  it  is  not  possible.  And  this  is  no  dream,  no 
fantasy;  it  is  a  growing  aware  of  the  essential  Form,  with 
which  Nature  but  keeps  playing  ever,  as  it  were,  and  playing 
thus  brings  forth  the  manifold  Life.  Were  but  the  short 
period  given  to  man  longer,  I  believe  that  I  could  extend 
this  to  all  the  kingdoms — to  the  whole  great  kingdom  of 
Nature." 

Thus  in  occupation  with  Nature  had  a  whole  new  life 
risen  upon  him ;  the  clear  insight  which  he  gained  cheered 
him ;  ^  the  Consequence  of  Nature  made  bounteous  amends 
for  the  Inconsequence  of  Men  i"^  the  steadfast  precision  of 
her  being,  for  all  the  inaptness,  the  uncomprehending,  the 
unprofiting,  which  he  had  to  encounter  day  after  day.  That 
calm  observing  glance,  piercing  always  to  essentials,  always 
seeing  things  in  a  vivid  real  way,  by  which  the  characters  of 
men  and  their  complicated  action  and  inteiaction  had  been 
made  plain  to  him,  now  turned  on  external  Nature  and  her 
laws  by  no  light  caprice,  but  by  a  deep  inward  compelling. 

Compared  with  the  study  of  the  Three  Kingdoms,  the  other 
parts  of  natural  science  engaged  him  but  little ;  astronomy, 
however  attractive,  was  less  easy  to  overtake,  and  meteorology, 
while  he  did  not  remain  completely  a  stranger  to  it,^  seemed 
yet  too  unreliable  to  reward  application.  Experimental  physics 
only  occupied  him  transitorily,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the 
ascent  of  air-balloons.'  If  he  gets  instructed  at  Jena  in  the 
first  four  rules  in  algebra,^  it  remains  a  barren  bit  of  learning, 
for  he  had  no  organ  for  mathematic& 

III.  Goethe's  Literary  Activity,  1782-1786.— The 
study  of  nature  had  pushed  drawing  and  painting  into  the 
baclqground ;  besides,  we  read,  ''  the  sketching  fever  has  been 
driven  away  by  the  bitter  bark  of  life's  timber."'  Still  worse 
fared  the  practice  of  engraving,  of  modelling,  and  of  casting 
in  bronze.  For  the  art  towards  which  his  deepest  being 
strove — for  poetry — the  needftd  collectedness  was  wanting. 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  April  2,  1785.— Tr. 

*  See  for  instance,  Goethe  to  Kar^  August,  Oct.  18,  1784,  and  Dig 
lUtHSnische  Jfiisf,  Sept  8.  Goethe  suffered  so  much  from  the  ThOringian 
climate,  that  he  had  a  special  personal  interest  in  weather. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Dec.  23,  1783  ;  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stem, 
May  19,  1784,  with  the  footnote. — ^Tr. 

4  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  May  21  and  May  23,  1786.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Knehel,  March  3,  1783  (the  close  of  the  letter).--  Tr. 
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Yet  she  stood  at  his  command  whenever  the  impulse  came 
to  give  to  inward  emotions  a  living  fona  Witness  the  poem 
Ilmenau}  the  various  lyrics  and  epigrams  scattered  through  the 
years,  and,  above  all,  though  alas  !  unfinished.  Die  Geheimnisse,^ 
For  Wilhelm  Meister^  with  its  wealth  and  breadth  of  life  and 
thought,  he  was  gathering  perpetually  fresh  materials  in  the  '* 

manifold  activity  of  this  period.  Steadily  urged  by  Charlotte, 
Goethe  succeeded  in  bringing  to  completion  six  books  of  the 
novel  by  November  1785.^  But  he  could  not  get  the  seventh 
book  done ;  he  stuck  fast  as  he  had  in  Tasso^  and  in  Elpenor  *^ 

later  than  Tasso,      The  pressure  of  business  prevented  the  ^ 

free  current  of  creative  genius ;  the  impossible  was  the  impos-  % 

sible  to  him  as  to  other  men.  But  though  the  growth  of  many 
a  flower  of  verse  was  stifled  in  the  arduous  pre-occupation  > 

with  business  and  practical  affairs,  there  was  yet  great  gain  in  * 

this  period ;  it  was  a  time  of  transition  needful  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man  Goethe,  not  to  be  sundered  from  the 
development  of  the  poet;  without  the  Weimar  Years  of  Service^ 
without  the  mastery  of  self,  and  tiie  deep  and  wide  experience 
which  they  brought,  Goethe  would  never  have  been  the  richly 
fraught  World  Poet,  the  complete  reporter  and  interpreter  of  * 

German  soul  and  intellect 

An  accident  led  Goethe's  attention  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  comic  opera.  Friend  Kayser,  after  a  consider- 
able time  of  silence,  surprised  him  in  the  spring  of  1784,  by 

1  IlmenaUf  dedicated  to  Karl  Augiist,  and  dated  **  3d  September  1783." 
— Tr. 

'  Die  Geheimnisse  begun  August  1784  ;  see  Goethe  to  Herder  and 
Herder's  wife,  August  8,  1784.  On  March  27  and  28,  1785,  we  find 
him  doing  his  two  stanzas  daily.     On  April  2,  1785,  he  tells  Knebel  that  * 

forty-eight  stanzas  are  written. — Tr. 

•  We  have  seen  that  Goethe  was  dictating  at  the  first  book  of  Wilhelm 
Meista^s  Lehrjahre  in  February  1777.  On  January  2,  1778,  he  writes  in 
his  Diary; — "Early  to-day  finished  B.  i.  of  Meister^  Book  ii  was 
finished  in  August  1782  ;  Book  iii.,  Nov.  12,  1782  ;  Book  iv.,  Nov. 
12,  1783;  Book  v.,  Oct  16,  1784;  Book  vi.,  at  Ilmenau,  Nov.  11, 
1785.  See  Goethe*s  letters  of  the  dates  mentioned,  and  passim.  The 
present  division  into  books  by  no  means  corresponds  with  this  earliest  * 

division.     For  instance,  Goethe  writes  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  20,  = 

1785  : — "Hierbei  ein  Liedchen  von  Mignon  aus  dem  sechsten  Buche." 
Arid  the  last  line  of  his  next  letter  to  her  is  "  Ach  !  wer  die  Sehnsucht 
kennt !  *'  The  song  sent  is  thus  evidently  the  song,  •*  Nur  wer  die  Sehn- 
sucht kennt,"  now  in  Book  iv.  See  in  Hempel's  Goethe,  Band  xvii., 
Diintzer's  introduction  to  the  Lehrjahre, — Tr, 
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announcing  that — nuunly  induced  by  a  longing  for  the  old 
Italian  music — he  was  accompanjring  a  young  merchant  in 
Italy.  To  think  of  Klayser  treading  the  Promised  Land,  which 
**  I,  like  a  prophet  who  has  sinned,  only  see  lying  before  me  in 
the  indistinctness  far  away/'^  awakened,  of  course,  a  feeling  of 
sadness ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  old  desire  to  stir  his  friend 
(now  to  Goethe's  joy  emeiged  from  the  gloom  which  was 
destroying  all  his  power  and  activity)  to  the  production  of 
some  work  in  which  they  should  be  partners.  On  the  24th 
of  June  1784  Goethe  writes  from  Eisenach  to  Kayser,  **  Even 
though  I  be  at  present  in  impoetic  circumstances,  the  sleeping 
genius  can  yet  be  awakened."  On  the  28th  of  June  he  tells 
Kayser  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  seen  tlie 
BeUomo  company  [just  then  in  Eisenach]  play  [in  good  trans- 
lations] a  dozen  of  the  best  Italian  comic  operas.  ''Life, 
movement,  seasoned  with  feeling,  all  forms  of  passion,  find 
there  their  scene.  Especially  am  I  charmed  with  the  delicacy 
and  grace  by  which  the  composer,  like  some  heavenly  being, 
as  it  were,  hovers  above  the  earthly  nature  of  the  poet"  If 
not  earlier,  he  was  at  any  rate,  by  some  letter  received  from 
Kayser  between  June  24  and  June  28,  moved  to  think  of  an 
operetta ;  for  referring  to  such  a  letter,  he  writes  (beginning  the 
letter  last  quoted) : — "  That  you  love  the  comic  opera,  and 
long  for  work,  are  two  good  things  I  am  glad  to  hear.  I  have 
always  hked  the  (f^era  buffa  of  the  Italians,  and  wished  some 
time  or  other  to  bring  out  in  fellowship  with  you  a  little  work 
of  the  kind."'  So  i2x  back  as  1777,  the  performances  of 
Jntemuttos^  which  a  German  Buffo^  Anton  Beiger,  with  his 
wife,  used  to  give  in  a  room,  had  interested  Goethe ;  he  would 
add  a  third  voice  mediate  to  the  former  two,  and  thought  over 
several  subjects,  one  of  which  he  at  length  began  to  develop 
into  the  operetta,  ScherZy  List  und RacMe.  By  August  14,  1784, 
he  can  write  to  Charlotte  that  it  is  nearly  ready ;  yet  aifter  this 
— Goethe  having  seen  an  admirable  performance  of  Salieri's 
Sawia  di  Gdosi  in  Brunswick — ^it  remained  for  more  than  half 
a  year  unprogressing.  Not  until  April  1785  was  it  sent  to 
Klayser,  who  found  a  certam  Italian  quality  in  its  form. 
Goethe  thought  it  a  considerable  advance  on  his  earlier 
operettas ,  Kayser  set  about  his  work  with  thorough  relish. 

*  Goethe  to  Kajser,  Jonc  24,  1784.— Tr. 
*  Barkhardt,  Gttike  tmd  Kt^ser,  S.  21.— Tr. 
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By  September  1785  the  music  of  the  first  act  had  arrived 
On  December  4,  1785,  Goethe  tells  Kayser  how  he  has  been 
going  through  the  piece  with  the  singers ;  it  gives  him  great 
delight,  and  they  will  have  it  brought  out  on  every  German 
stage.  But  in  truth  Knebel's  account  of  the  Miinchen  stage  had 
been  by  no  means  encouraging.  The  moral  taste  prevailing 
there  seemed  to  Goethe  the  most  unfavourable  for  artists,  the 
most  favourable  for  bunglers.  But  he  meant  to  stand  to  his 
friend,  and,  at  the  same  time,  elevate  the  "  miserable  German 
lyric  theatre,"  which  "  every  one,  who  can  sing  or  play,  leaves 
for  the  Italian,  and  with  right  "^  And  he  thinks  that  even 
for  the  Miinchen  palate,  he  can  prepare  something  acceptable ; 
he  meditates  another  piece  in  which  the  effect  desirable  shall 
be  cared  for ;  he  means  to  give  to  a  material  {Die  ungldchen 
Hausgenossen)  already  thought  out,  a  wider  compass.  On 
December  23,  1785,  he  tells  Kayser  of  his  plan,  which  some 
persons  of  taste  have  approved.  The  performance  (Dec.  1 785) 
of  the  first  two  acts  of  Scherz^  List  und  Roche  at  Court  won 
general  applause.  Herder  being  one  of  those  most  pleased, 
whom  Goethe  held  the  most  reliable  judge  among  all  the 
lovers  of  music  then  near.*  But  the  composer  himself  was 
the  least  content  with  his  work ;  the  piece  was,  he  felt,  too 
full  of  action,  too  much  extended, — ^was  too  great  a  task  for 
three  actors  ;*  he  complained  also  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
language  gave  him,  the  poet  having  intentionally  taken  pecu- 
liar liberties.  Goethe  sent  emendations  (Dec.  23,  1785)  for 
single  passages  in  the  fourth  act ;  urged,  however  (Jaa  23, 
1786),  that  no  corrections  should  be  made  in  the  first  act 
imtil  the  whole  piece  was  completed  He  has  at  length 
regretfully  to  acknowledge  the  justness  of  Kayser's  fear  that 
the  piece  is  not  suitable  for  representation  on  the  stage ;  and 
he  will  not  ever  again  write  such  a  piece  with  but  three  per- 
sons— ^though  he  has  another  delightful  subject,  almost  richer, 
almost  madder.  He  has  thoughts  of  recasting  Claudine  and 
Erwin  und  Elmire^     His  thoughts  clung  in  a  morbid,  excited 

»  Goethe  to  Knebcl,  Dec  30,  1785.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Kayser,  from  Riemcr*s  Mittheilungm  uber  Goethe, — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Kayser,  Jan.  23,  1786:— "Die  andere  Bemerkung  ist 
leider  eben  so  richtig,  dass  das  Stiick  fur  ein  musikalisch  Drama  zu  ange- 
zogen,  2U  angestrengt  ist     Zu  viel  Arbeit  flir  drey  Pcrsoncn." — ^Tr. 

^  Burkhardt,  Goethe  und  Kayser^  S.  29-34.~Tr. 
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way  to  his  poor  operetta ;  he  pities  the  good  Ka3rser  who  is 
**  wasting  his  music  on  this  barbarous  language."  ^  Kayser's  third 
act  was  performed  on  the  5th  of  February  1786.  The  latter 
part  of  the  composition  receives  from  Goethe  the  same  gener- 
ous praise  as  the  earlier.  He  writes  to  Kayser  on  the  5th  of 
May,'  that  what  he  (Goethe)  has  learned  in  this  their  first 
partnership  shall  be  proved  by  the  piece  that  is  coming,  from 
which,  too,  something  new  will  be  learned,  and  so  on,  always 
learning.  His  mind  was  troubled  as  he  wrote  this  letter,  for 
he  could  not  reveal  to  his  friend  how  soon  he  was  going  to 
Italy.  Yet  he  was  impelled,  by  conscience  one  might  say, 
to  speak  of  a  journey  to  Italy — **  Had  I  the  Italian  tongue  at 
my  conmiand,  as  I  have  the  unlucky  German,  I  would  invite 
you  straight  to  a  journey  beyond  the  Alps."  The  attempt  at 
opera  had  frdled,  and  that  single  airs  or  acts  might  be  given 
was  a  poor  comfort  to  Ra3rser,  who  inunediately  began  to 
compose  the  operetta  afresh,  in  order  to  attain  his  first  ambi- 
tion. To  Goethe  the  effort,  first  prompted  by  affection  for 
his  friend,  had  proved  a  lively  stimulus,  and  he  had  gained 
clear  insight  into  a  new  form  of  his  art 

Thus,  beneath  the  overwhelming  load  of  piany  affairs, 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  cultivated  him  while  he  culti- 
vated them,*  the  restless  poet  continually  found  time  to  give 
to  literature  and  science,  "  for  which  he  was  born."*  Nay, 
precisely  through  his  occupations  he  had  been  brojight  so 
very  near  to  the  natural  sciences ;  and  them  for  a  time  he 
wooed  more  ardently  than  poetry,  to  which  in  a  future  of 
riper  accomplishment  of  artist  insight  fh)m  a  higher  vantage, 
his  soul  was  yet  to  yield  her  complete  homage.  His  creative 
genius  was  but  fallen  in  a  short  slumber,  to  wake  with  strength 
renewed,  nor  had  the  slumber  been  unbroken : — **  But  at  the 
heart  of  all  my  plans,  designs,  and  enterprises,  I  remain 
mysteriously  true  to  myself,  and  manage  to  re-unite  the 
diverging  threads  of  my  social,  political,  moral,  and  poetic 
life,  in  a  knot  concealed  from  common  ken."* 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  ^on  Stein,  Gotha,  Jan.  26,  i786.->T]l 
'  He  has  received  the  music  of  the  fifth  act  from  Kayser. — Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Dec  30,  1785  :— "Meine  Gesdiafte  gehen  ihren 
Gang,  sic  bilden  mich,  indem  ich  sie  bilde." — ^Tr. 

•  See  p.  330.— Tt. 

•  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Nov.  21,  1782.— Ta. 
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IV.  Goethe's  Relations  with  the  Duke  and  the 
Court  of  Weimar,  1782-1786.— But  how  did  he  stand 
with  the  Duke  and  the  Court  during  these  years?  Immediately 
after  his  appointment  on  the  Chamber  of  Finance  in  the 
summer  of  1782,  the  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  together 
grew  happier  than  it  had  been,  while  the  Duchess  Amalia  * 

enjoyed  life  in  her  Tiefurt  very  much.  In  Tiefurt,  on  the 
night  of  July  22,  1782,  Goethe's  operetta,  Die  Fiscfurin^  was 
performed,  and  gave  great  pleasure.     To  the  Duchess  Amalia,  ;' 

who  had  always  been  his  good  friend,  he  presented  a  fair 
copy  of  his  unprinted  writings ;  he  had  already  given  one  to 
Charlotte  von  Stein.     Karl  August,  indeed,  has  the  old  faults  % 

still,  but  Goethe  seems  to  find  a  sort  of  general  consolation  in  ^ 

regarding  them  as  "  a  prince's  obliquities  "  {fursilUhe  Queren\  | 

which  one  must  put  up  with.  "  The  Duchess  is  as  charming 
as  any  one  can  be,"  he  writes  on  the  27th  of  August  1782  to 
Charlotte ;  "  the  Duke  is  a  good  fellow,  and  one  could  love 
him  dearly  if  he  did  not  make  social  intercourse  curdle 
with  his  impertinences,  and  by  his  headlong  plunging  into 
danger  did  not  compel  his  friends  to  become  indifferent  to 
his  welfare  or  his  misfortune."     Vexatious  as  it  is,  that  the  ** 

Duke  should  be  so  attracted  by  the  playing  at  soldiers  of 
drill  and  parade,  that  "he  should  "  have  his  existence  in  cours- 
ing and  hunting,"^  and  should  pursue  trivial  objects  with 
passionate  eagerness ;  yet  Goethe  is  glad  that  "  he  takes  a 
willing  and  reasonable  share  in  affairs,  and  is  now  and  then 
anxious  about  some  good  thing."  True,  "  the  illusion — that 
the  fair  germs  which  ripen  in  my  own  being  and  in  my  friends, 
must  be  sown  in  this  soil,  and  that  those  heavenly  pearls  could 
be  set  in  the  earthly  crowns  of  these  princes — is  departed."  ^ 

Goethe  saw  that  Karl  August  and  he  must  move  beside  each  \ 

other  on  different  paths.  For  a  time  he  holds  aloof  from 
the  Court,  and  often  allows  the  Duke  to  travel  without  him. 
And  when,  in  December  1782,  he  follows  the  Duke  toNeuen- 
heiligen,  and  then  is  with  him  in  Dessau  and  Leipzig,  he 
secures  his  freedom  by  leaving  Neuenheiligen  earlier,  and  by  * 

staying  in  Leipzig  later  than  his  companioa 

The  birth  of  a  hereditary  prince  (February  3,  1783)  was 
followed  by  a  remarkable  change   for  the   better  in    Karl  * 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Nov.  21,  1782.     From  the  same  letter  are  taken  | 

the  two  quotations  that  follow. — Tr. 
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August,  who,  in  reply  to  Merck's  congratulations,  writes :—  • 
"  Whatever  tendencies  to  goodness  lay  within  me,  there  was 
as  yet — ^by  force  of  circumstances — no  sure  point  where  they 
could  centre  and  connect  Now,  however,  a  firm  hold-fast  is 
driven  by  which  I  can  hang  my  pictures.  With  Goethe's 
help,  and  the  help  of  good  fortune,  I  will  so  paint  them  that 
those  who  come  after  shall  say :  Ed  eglifu  pittore." 

The  time  which  followed  was  one  of  gladness  for  Wei- 
mar, marred  only  by  the  perplexity  and  shame  which  the 
adventures  of  Prince  Constantin  abroad  brought  on  the 
Court  Much  good  had  been  hoped  from  this  journey, — by 
Goethe  among  the  rest, — but  their  expectation  had  been 
brought  to  nought  by  the  Prince's  amour  with  a  Madame 
Darsaincourt,  whom  he,  when  wearied  of  her,  had  sent  to 
Weimar  ^  without  further  ceremony.  By  Goethe's  advice  she 
was  placed  in  the  house  of  the  chief  forester  at  Tannroda, 
and  she  declared  herself  encdnU^  which  rendered  the  deep 
annoyance  of  the  matter  deeper.  Soon  the  wastefulness  and 
debts  of  the  Prince  became  known,  and  Goethe,  who  had  the 
task  of  meeting  difficulties,  was  exceedingly  distressed.  We 
find  him  at  Tannroda  on  the  4th  of  May  1783,  looking  after 
the  accommodation  of  Mme.  Darsaincourt  After  the  birth  of 
her  infant  she  was  sent  back  to  France  under  the  charge  of 
trusty  Philipp  Seidel.  But  Prince  Constantin  was  not  done 
yet  When  met  by  ChatouUier  Ludecus  at  Wiesbaden,  he 
was  foimd  to  have  an  English  mistress  with  him.  It  was 
at  once  decided  to  send  her  to  Marksuhl,  to  order  the  Prince 
to  Wilhehnsthal  To  Wilhelmsthal  went  Goethe  and  the  Duke 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Prince.  Thence  he  writes,  on  June 
i^>  17339  that  Ludecus  has  told  him  things  of  the  Prince 
than  which  nothing  more  pitiful  can  be  imagined.  The 
greater  is  the  pleasure  with  which  he'  turns  to  the  Duke,  who 
is  "in  very  good  paths."  ''We  have  had  real  good  talk  on 
many  things,"  the  letter  goes  on ;  "  there  is  a  great  dawn  of 
light  in  him,  and  he  will  certainly  grow  happier  himself  and  a 
greater  blessing  to  others."  When  Constantin,  after  some 
delay,  has  arrived  in  Wilhelmsthal,  Goethe  writes,  June  iS, 
17S3  : — "The  entanglement  of  the  Prince  has  several  knots 
still  left,  which  need  patience  in  the  untying."    Meanwhile,  a 

1  He  met  her  in  Puis,  took  her  to  London  with  bim,  thence  sent  her 
to  Weimar.— Tr. 
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shelter  must  be  found  for  the  English  mistress ;  she  became 
unwell,  and  her  deportation  had  to  be  put  off.  So  Goethe 
applied  to  his  old  friend  Riese  in  Frankfurt  for  help  in  the  I 

matter.     He  returned  to  Weimar  with  the  Prince  on  June  20.  * 

The  Duke  took  his  brother  to  Ilmenau,  then  went  with  him  to 
Wiirzburg  (July  21),  and  behaved  admirably  throughout  the  • 

miserable  affair.  What  high  hope  he  inspired  in  Goethe  at 
this  time  may  be  read  in  the  noble  birthday  gratulation, 
Ilmenau^  composed  on  the  3d  of  September    1783  at  the  • 

Gickelhahn.  \ 

But  soon  after  the  lively  interest  which  the  Furstenbund  ^ 

(Bund  or  Alliance  of  German  Princes)  roused  in  the  Duke  \ 

became  a  cause  of  disquiet  to  Goethe.  He  would  have  Karl 
August  confine  himself  to  being  a  good  father  {Hausvater) 
to  his  own  dominions;  but  Karl  August  held  it  a  paternal 
duty  to  oppose  the  encroachment  of  Austria,  and  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  the  German  princes.  Active  negotiation 
with  Baden,  Gotha,  Brunswick,  and  Mainz  was  being 
carried  on  by  the  Duke  and  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  when  the 
death  of  the  little  Princess  Luise,  on  March  24,  1784,  plunged 
the  Court  in  grief.  The  Duke  felt  it  deeply ;  but  far  more 
the  Duchess,  who  withdrew  into  still  greater  retirement  In 
the  sad  days  that  followed,  Goethe  did  much  to  comfort  her 
in  her  sorrow ;  many  extra  cares  fell  on  his  shoulders.  Mean- 
while, Prince  Constantin  had,  through  the  Duke's  influence, 
obtained  a  Lieutenant -Colonelcy  in  the  Saxon  army — an 
arrangement  which  Goethe  did  not  altogether  approve ;  but  he 
knew  how  to  content  himself  with  the  part  of  silent  looker-on 
at  these  family  affairs.  In  August  1784  he  could  not  refuse 
to  go  with  the  Duke  to  Brunswick,  though  he  had  hardly,  as 
he  writes  to  Merck,  worked  off  the  arrears  which  had  gathered 
in  June  and  July  during  his  absence  at  Eisenach.  At  Bruns- 
wick the  Duke  worked  for  the  Furstenbund^  and  was  com- 
pletely successful;  how  admirable  was  his  demeanour  amid 
the  polite  court  ceremonial,  so  alien  and  distasteful  to 
his  nature,  is  observed  by  Goethe  with  great  satisfaction. 
Goethe  refused,  however,  to  go  on  to  Zweibriicken,  where 
Karl  August  was  to  pursue  the  same  eagerly-desired  object 
In  order  not  to  betray  the  purpose  of  his  journey,  the  Duke  had 
to  extend  it  far;  to  the  discontent  of  his  subjects  he  went 
even  to  Ziirich.     Writing  from  Frankfurt,  where  Frau  Aja 
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gave  him  a  breakfast,  he  asked  Goethe  to  come  and  fetch 
him  home ;  but  Goethe  abode  firmly  by  this  answer — that  for 
more  than  one  reason  he  cannot  at  present  leave  Weimar.^ 
When  the  close  of  1784  found  Karl  August  still  delaying  his 
return — kept  back  in  his  coming,  notwithstanding  the  general 
displeasure,  by  hunting-parties— Goethe  is  disappointed  and 
vexed.  On  the  26th  of  December  1784  he  writes  to  the 
Duke : — **  I  desire  that  all  you  do  on  this  journey,  and  all 
that  befalls  you,  may  tend  to  your  use  and  profit.  The 
delight  in  the  chase  also  I  grant  you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
cherish  the  hope  that  you,  on  the  other  hand,  on  your  return, 
will  fi:ee  those  who  look  to  you  {die  Ihrigen)  from  the  dread  of 
a  threatening  evil"  The  preserving  of  wild  boars  on  the 
Ettersberg  had  proved  an  injury  to  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
and  had  roused  the  bitterest  anger.  ^  I  have  seen  you  renounce 
many  such  things,"  runs  this  letter,  remarkable  equally  for  its 
frankness  and  its  delicacy,  ''and  I  hope  that  you  will  make  us 
a  New  Year's  gift  of  this  partiality ;  and  for  the  disquietude 
which  I  have  endured  through  the  colony  since  its  planting, 
only  compensate  me  with  the  skull  of  the  general  mother  of 
the  hateful  brood,  which  I  can  thus  place  in  my  museum  with 
a  twofold  pleasure."  Not  until  the  evening  of  January  1 1, 
1785,  did  the  Duke  return.  Then,  notwithstanding  all  rea- 
sons for  discontent,  Goethe  was  glad  to  find  awakened  within 
him  a  love  for  natural  science,  and  for  the  quiet,  certain  path 
which  the  student  of  nature  travels. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  time  the  affairs  of  the  Fursten- 
bund  dominated  over  every  other  interest  in  the  Duke's  mind. 
That  its  secrecy  might  be  preserved,  Goethe  had  with  his  own 
hand  to  make  copies  of  the  several  communications  with  the 
Courts ;  this  service  he  had  perfoi^ned  at  an  earlier  period 
also.  Meanwhile,  the  general  hope  h^  been  set  on  the  birth 
of  a  second  prince — ^the  Hereditary  Prince  was  very  weakly — 
but  the  son  whom  the  Duchess  bore  on  the  37  th  of  February 
1785  died  immediately.  A  month  later  Goethe  fell  into  great 
anxiety  when  the  Duke  took  the  side  of  Prussia  agamst  Austria, 
— ^nay,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  join  in  the  possible  war.  He 
asked  Goethe's  advice  indeed,  who  knew  only  too  well. that 
temper  had  already  decided  the  course  of  things.      '^The 

1  See  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  December  26,  1784  (tlie  beginning  of 
the  letter).— Ti. 
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delight  in  war  which  works  beneath  the  skin  in  our  princes 
like  a  kind  of  itch,"  writes  Goethe  to  Knebel,  April  i,  1785, 
"  wearies  me  like  a  bad  dream,  in  which  you  must  fly,  and 
you  try  to,  but  your  feet  deny  you  service.  To  me  they 
appear  like  dreamers  of  this  fkshion,  and  it  is  as  though  I 
dreamt  with  them .  Leave  them  their  pleasant  delu- 
sion. The  prudent  dealing  of  the  big  ones  will,  let  us  hope, 
spare  the  little  ones  the  action  which  they  would  fain  engage 
in  at  the  cost  of  other  men's  blood  and  suffering.  On  this 
head  I  have  no  longer  either  mercy  and  sjnmpathy,  nor  hope  and 
forbearance."  And  Goethe's  conviction  that  there  was  misfor- 
tune for  the  country  in  this  interference  with  external  politics 
was  so  earnest,  that  a  coldness  with  Karl  August  resulted, — 
nay,  in  our  poet's  ailing  condition,  and  the  vexation  thus 
intensified,  the  thought  of  leaving  Weimar  returned.^  The 
affectionate  words  of  Knebel,  with  whom  m  Jena,  at  the  end 
of  April,  he  took  refuge,  brought  serenity  and  courage  back.* 
And  his  relations  with  the  Duke  were  soon  on  a  tolerable 
footing  agaia  In  May  Goethe  writes  to  Charlotte : — "  The 
Duke,  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  great  believer  in  salvings  of 
conscience,  gave  me  before  his  departure  [for  Pyrmont]  a  rise 
of  200  thalers,  and  sent  me  40  louis  d'or  for  the  Karlsbad 
journey."     Goethe's  salary  was  thus  brought  to  1600  thalers. 

After  a  June,  July,  and  August  of  travel,  Goethe,  back 
from  Karlsbad,  is  ill-pleased  with  the  instability  of  things  in 
Weimar.  "  Here  all  goes  on  after  the  old  fashion,"  he  writes 
on  the  ist  of  September  1785,  to  Knebel;  "Alas  for  the  fair 
building  which  might  endure,  and  be  lifted  high,  and  spread 
wide,  and  can  find  no  solid  ground  to  rest  on."  There  was 
great  discontent  because  the  Court  Table  was  given  up ;  only 
three  maids  of  honour  and  one  male  outsider  dined  each  day 
with  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  in  the  Duke's  private  room.  The 
courtiers  received  board-money.  On  the  5th  of  September 
1785  Goethe  writes  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  : — "The  Duke  is 
happy  in  his  pack  of  hounds  [a  present  from  Oberkammerherr 
von  Pollnitz].  I  do  not  grudge  it  him.  He  puts  away  the 
courtiers,  puts  on  the  dogs.  It  is  always  the  same — a  great 
hubbub  merely  to  hunt  a  hare  to  death.  And  it  gives  me 
almost  as  mudi  trouble  to  keep  a  hare  alive !"  Some  days 
later — "  Now  and  then  I  see  the  Prince  [the  little  Hereditary 
1  Sec  page  321.--TR.      «  See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  April  30,  1785.— Tr. 
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Prince]  and  our  royal  personages — where  life  is  pleasantly 
spent  these  days.  The  new  arrangement  continues,  and  - 
dining  in  the  small  room  b  found  wretchedly  uncomfortable. 
.  .  .  Thus  is  it,  my  Lotte,  when  people  do  not  know  the 
right  time  to  put  off  old  ways,  or  to  begin  new.  And  there 
b  more  to  come"^  Goethe  declines  to  accompany  the  Duke 
on  the  considerable  journey  to  Berlin.  But  he  does  go  to 
Gotha  (November  1785),  because  circumstances  may  require 
the  presence  of  a  third,'  the  business  on  hand  being  that  of 
the  Furstenbund,  All  through,  the  Furstenbund  was  disliked 
by  Goethe,  while  the  Duke,  as  one  of  the  body  of  princes,  and 
as  a  good  son  of  the  Fatherland,  felt  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1786,  Karl  August,  to 
Goethe's  annoyance,  entered  the  Prussian  service.  In  the 
beginning  of  May  1786  we  find  the  two  living  once  more 
''  after  forest  &shion  "  at  Umenau ;  but  it  is  added,  *'  pretty 
restrainedly.**'  However  bitter  Goethe's  complaints  might 
often  be,  he  always  in  calmer  mood  was  ready  with  full  re- 
cognition of  the  splendid  gifts  and  warm  affectionateness  of 
disposition  of  the  Duke 

V.  Goethe  and  Charlotte  von  Steiiii  1782-1786.  v^ 
But  the  life  of  his  life  remained  ever  the  tender  high  union  of 
soul  with  Charlotte.  And  yet,  just  when  by  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  he  seemed  to  have  drawn 
closer  the  chains  which  bound  him  to  Weimar,  came  a  dis- 
turbance of  that  union  which  agitated  him  dreadfuUy.  Char- 
lotte was  very  ill  and  depressed  at  the  time  (July  1782); 
something  that  Goethe  said  wounded  her,  she  shut  herself 
from  him ;  her  misinterpretation  of  a  note  fix)m  him  made 
matters  worse,  she  immediately  forbade  him  to  visit  her  for 
several  days ;  but  his  reply,  "  that  he  has  not  deserved  it, 
that  he  feels  it,  and  b  silent,"  opened*  her  eyes  to  her  injus- 
tice.^ This  discord  indeed,  soon  was  gone ;  but  a  heritage 
of  pain  throbbed  long  in  Goethe,  who  was  then  by  no  means 
strong  to  bear  it  At  Charlotte's  wish  he  had  placed  in  his 
garden  a  stone  seat,  which  he  called  after  her  (August  1782). 
When,  in  the  beginning  of  October  1782,  Goethe  receives 

1  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Sept  8,  1785.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  wished,  too,  to  see  Tischbein's  painting.  Conradin, — Tr 
»  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  May  5,  1786.— Tr. 

*  See  Goethe's  letters  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  July  18-24,  1782.— Tr. 
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"an  excellent  letter"  from  his  mother,  he  writes  to  his  "only 
one  :  *' — "  So  long  as  I  have  you  both,  there  is  nothing  lacking 
to  me."  From  this  time  on,  the  most  cordial  family  life 
developed,  and  Goethe  strove  continually  to  render  it  more 
affectionate  and  intimate.  He  visits  Charlotte  twice  in  Koch- 
berg  during  the  autumn  of  1782.  At  the  fortnightly  teas  by 
which  he  released  himself  from  further  duties  to  society, 
she  is  the  hostess.  In  the  evenings  he  is  with  her  regu- 
larly, and  has  nothing  concealed  from  her,  as  he  writes  to 
Knebel.i 

On  November  7,  1782,  he  writes  : — "  Seven  years  it  is  to- 
day since  I  came ;  would  that  to-day  also  might  begin  a  new 
epoch  of  my  life  and  being,  whereby  I  might  grow  continually 
more  acceptable  to  thee."  But  she,  always  a  prey  to  gloomy 
foreboding,  feared  this  eighth  year.  Still  their  union  grew 
closer.  On  April  14,  1783,  Goethe  takes  Fritz  Stein  with 
him  to  Ilmenau  as  Charlotte's  "image."  In  May  1783  he 
proposes  to  take  the  boy  to  live  with  him  entirely,  and  Stein 
assents.  After  Fritz  had  unpacked  his  belongings,  he  was 
taken  (May  27)  by  Goethe  to  Jena ;  "  Fritz  is  very  good,  and 
will  be  a  common  source  of  joy  to  us,"  writes  Goethe  on  June 
I,  after  their  return.  Charlotte  writes  to  her  sister-in-law :  ^ — 
"  Goethe  has  taken  Fritz  to  live  with  him,  and  in  educating 
him  shows  such  kindness  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
matter,  that  one  may  well  learn  from  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
few  who  can  comprehend  education  in  Rousseau's  deep  inter- 
pretation of  it ;  and  as  Fritz  by  nature  has  a  charming  mental 
symmetry,  it  is  a  delight  to  Goethe  himself  to  deal  with  him." 
Goethe  accustomed  his  pupil  to  the  simplest  diet,  and  furthered 
his  education  after  the  most  loving  and  wise  fashion.  In  Sep- 
tember 1783  Fritz  is  brought  on  the  journey  to  the  Harz; 
on  the  6th,  before  starting,  Goethe  writes  : — "  Now  adieu,  my 
dear  Lotte,  and  thank  you  for  your  dear  leave-taking,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Here  are  three  keys — of  the  chest,  the  press, 
and  my  writing-table;  except  a  few  business  matters,  all  is 
yours."     All  his  private  letters  were  shown  to  her;  in  all  her 

1  Goethe  to  Knebd,  Nov.  21,  1782  :  "  Allc  Woche  gebc  ich  cinen 
grossen  Thee,  wovon  niemand  ausgeschlosscn  ist,  und  entledige  mich 
dadurch  meiner  Pflichten  g^en  die  Societal  aufs  wohlfeilste.  .  .  .  Abends 
bin  ich  bd  der  Stein  and  habe  nichts  verborgenes  vor  ibr.*' — Tr. 

«  Frau  von  Schardt.     See  p.  292.— Tr. 
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anxieties  he  shared  with  warm  sympathy.  He  was  indeed 
often  mute  and  reserved  even  in  her  presence ;  she  playfully 
named  him  II pemeroso ;  but  she  felt  that  it  was  the  oppres- 
sion and  weariness  of  his  load  of  business.  Very  sadly  passed 
the  days  on  which  they  were  both  unwell ;  but  their  evenings 
of  companionship  were  the  happier,  when  they  lived  entirely 
for  each  other  in  the  exchange  of  confidences,  or  together 
enjoyed  books  on  natural  history  and  the  history  of  the  earth, 
or  listened  to  Herder  reading  aloud  from  his  Idem,  At  the 
end  of  the  year  1783  Fritz  is  set  to  write  to  Goethe's  mother, 
with  whom,  in  January  1 784,  Charlotte  also  opens  a  correspond- 
ence. In  February  1784  Fritz,  and  Fritz's  elder  brother 
Ernst,  are  taken  to  that  opening  of  the  new  shaft  at  Ilmenau, 
which  was  so  weighty  an  event  to  Goethe. 

His  love  for  Charlotte  now  enters  on  a  strange  phase  of 
passionate  yearning ;  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  his  craving  for 
assurance,  and  tokens  that  her  heart  is  his.  Her  disquiet  at 
this  increases  his  fervour.  When  he  goes  to  Brunswick  in 
August  1784  she  begs  him,  as  he  has  to  converse  in  French 
at  the  Court,  to  write  to  her  in  French,  hoping  that  the  ex- 
pression of  his  yearning  would  thus  be  moderated  His 
enthusiasm  of  passion  finds  outlet  in  Die  Geheimnisse} 

Charlotte  had  now  resolved  to  undertake  herself  the  man- 
agement of  her  estate.  Goethe  will  not  oppose ;  he  even  con- 
fesses that  the  way  in  which  she  goes  about  it  makes  him  love 
her  afresh,*  though  he  cannot  help  the  remaric  that  by  burden- 
ing herself  with  the  cross  of  domestic  economics  she  is  only 
sharing  an  evil  without  being  able  to  remove  it'  He  now 
makes  up  his  mmd  to  adopt  Fritz  Stein,  and  sends  to  Frau 

^  On  August  23,  1784,  Goethe  sent  to  Chariotte  von  Stein  the  fol- 
lowing stanza  of  Die  Geheimnisse ;  it  is  pne  of  the  half-dozen  which  he 
omitted  from  the  poem  as  published  in  his  collected  works : — 

«  Gewiss,  ich  ware  schon  so  ferne,  feme. 
So  wcit  die  Welt  nur  offen  li^  gcgangen, 
Bezwangen  mich  nicht  iibermacht'ge  Sterne, 
Die  mein  Geschick  an  Deines  angehangen, 
Dass  ich  in  Dir  nun  erst  mich  kennen  leme, 
Mein  Dichten,  Trachten,  Hoffen  und  Verlangen 
Allein  nach  Dir  und  Deinem  Wesen  dnUigt 
Mein  Leben  nur  an  Deinem  Leben  hangt" — ^Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  June  28  and  July  7,  I784,--Tr. 
»  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  October  28,  1784.— Tr. 
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Aja  two  miniatures  of  his  pet,  that  she  may  have  the  boy  al- 
ways before  her ;  hitherto  she  had  possessed  only  a  silhouette 
likeness  of  him. 

^      During   1785    Goethe's  love   grew  calm   again,  without  \ 

losing   depth   and   force.      Illness    and   anxieties,    however,  , 

darkened  their  "  heaven."  ^     Charlotte  had  made  up  her  mind  ^ 

to  seek  recovery  in  Karlsbad  this  time,  and  thither  Goethe  too 
purposed  to  resort,  taking  the  Fichtelgebirge  on  his  way.  But 
soon  disgust  with  his  lot  takes  such  a  hold  of  him  that  he 
buries  himself  in  his  thought,  and  even  love  cannot  open  his 
heart  "  We  will  ever  remain  together,  love.  As  to  that  be 
without  uneasiness,"  he  writes  on  the  20th  of  April  1785; 
but  a  few  days  kter  he  hurries  in  despair  to  Jena.*  In  the 
early  weeks  of  May  lingering  indisposition  kept  the  lovers 
apart  At  this  time,  too,  Charlotte  was  grieved  about  her  son 
Karl,  who  had  contracted  debts  in  Helmstedt,  where  he  was 
studying,  and  had  suddenly  left  Helmstedt  and  gone  to  Got-  J 

tingen,  in  the  middle  of  a  Semester,  without  his  parents'  leave. 
The  July  spent  by  the  lovers  in  Karlsbad  was  composed 
of  happy  days.     "  The  dear  Stein  was  in  general  well  when 
here,  and  every  one  wished  her  well,"  writes  Goethe,  shortly  •" 

before  his  own  departure,  to  the  Duke.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  1783  Fritz  Stein  travelled  to  Frankftirt  under  the  care 
of  an  Eisenach  merchant,  to  visit  Goethe's  mother.  On  Octo- 
ber 6,  1785,  Goethe  writes  to  Charlotte : — "Fritz  is  merrier 
than  ever.  He  has  in  Frankfurt  for  the  first  time  learned  to 
know  what  Freedom  is ;  and  my  mother  is  the  first  who  has 
taught  him  the  philosophy  of  a  joyous  life  in  detail  You  will 
be  astonished  to  see  how  he  has  improved  in  everything." 
And  elsewhere  Goethe  is  right  jubilant  over  the  good  derived  ^ 

from  the  journey  by  Fritz.     How  paternal  his  feeling  towards  ^ 

the  boy  was,  witness  his  words  to  Jacobi : — **  Do  you  know 
what?  I  will  bring  him  up  for  your  girl.  She  will  not  get  a 
prettier  nor  better  fellow."  ^  When  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember the  Princess  Galitzin,  commended  by  Jacobi,  came  to 
Weimar,  accompanied  by  the  freethinker  Hemsterhuis,  and  ^ 

by  the  strictly  orthodox  Vicar-General  von  Fiirstenberg  from  j 

*  On  January  1 1,  1785,  Goethe  writes  : — "  Every  one  seeks  his  heaven 
outwards  ;  how  happy  I  am  that  I  have  mine  so  near  I  " — Tr. 

*  Where  he  found  consolation  in  Knebel's  friendship.  See  p.  354. — Tr. 
»  Goethe  to  Jficobi,  September  il,  1785.— Tr. 
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Monster,  Goethe  found  it  quite  possible  to  be  frank  and 
natural  with  her.  Without  any  invasion  of  Charlotte's  power, 
the  poet  was  powerfully  attracted  by  this  charming  and  grace- 
ful woman,  whom  Hemsterhuis  celebrated  as  '*  Diotima."  In 
education  she  was  a  follower  of  Rousseau ;  in  religion  she  was 
a  Pietist  She  was  at  this  time  separated  from  her  husband. 
She  had  akeady  heard  much  from  Jacobi  of  Goethe's  relation 
to  Frau  von  Stein,  whom  she  visited  in  October.^  In  the 
evening  the  two  women  met  at  Goethe's  house.  **  This  noble 
soul  has  awakened  and  strengthened  us  to  manifold  good  by 
her  presence,"  writes  Goethe  to  Jacobi  (October  21,  1785) ; 
"and  your  friends  have  brought  us  sweet  joys  and  hours." 
Later  he  wrote  to  the  Princess,  begging  that  a  correspondence 
of  friendship  might  be  opened  between  them.  He  enclosed 
a  letter  from  Charlotte ;  this  letter  he  had  himself  drafted.* 
He  wished  to  get  a  look  into  the  inner  Hfe  of  this  lady,  who 
was  so  strangely  composed  of  enthusiastic  faith  and  fresh  intel- 
lectual clearness.  But  she  remained  silent;  she  could  look 
for  no  good  to  her  soul,  she  thought,  in  such  a  connection, 
and  probably  she  felt,  too,  that  Charlotte  had  entire  possession 
of  Goethe's  mind  and  heart 

Meanwhile,  to  the  behaviour  of  Charlotte's  son  Karl,  whom 
she  could  no  longer  trust,  was  added  another  great  anxiety ;  her 
second  son,  Ernst,  was  laid  up  with  a  neglected  wound  in  the 
knee.  At  Christmas  it  grew  so  bad  that  Charlotte  could  not 
leave  him.  Goethe  felt  painfully  the  constant  separation  from 
her ;  add  to  which  that  she  was  pressed  by  many  cares,  that 
he  was  frequently  gloomy  and  ill,  seldom  revealing  his  inner 
self — indeed  often  quite  mute.  Once  he  begs  Charlotte  to  be 
patient,  and  even  though  his  mood  often  grow  desperate,  not 
to  draw  mistaken  inferences.'  His  deep-rooted  superstition 
that  every  important  resolve  fails  if,  confided  to  others,  pre- 
vented him  from  telling  Charlotte  of  his  intended  flight  to 
Italy ;  and  this  too  gave  him  pain.  Ernst  Stein  grpw  better, 
but   Karl's   behaviour  continued  to  give  his   mother  great 

1  Fran  von  Stein  was  at  Kochberg  doriog  September  and  the  first  ten 
days  of  October.  It  was  after  her  return  to  Weimar  that  she  received  this 
visit.— Tr. 

*  See  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Stein,  December  4,  1785. — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  February  18,  1786  : — "  Habe  du  nnr 
mit  mir  Geduld  und  lass  dich  nicht  irren  wenn  mir's  manchmal  fatal  wird.** 
— Tr. 
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anxiety.     At  her  desire  Goethe  wrote  to  Karl  in  his  father's 

name,  urging  economy,  and  demanding  an  exact  account  how 

and  why  he  had  incurred  the  debts.     Frequent  illness  and 

Goethe's  various  absences  from  Weimar  kept  the  lovers  apart 

again  for  a  long  time.     "  Let  me  ever  find  thy  love  the  same  ! 

there  is  so  much  else  that  will  not  go  on  right,"  he  laments  ♦- 

to  her,  writing  from  Ilmenau,  May  5,  1786.     He  had  set  his 

hope  on  Karlsbad,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  some  happy  weeks 

in  Charlotte's  society. 

VI.  Goethe  and  Old  Friends,  1782-6.— In  the  little 
band  of  friends  who  made  life  brighter  for  him,  the  first  place 
since  the  autumn  of  1783  had  been  occupied  by  Herder.  ^ 

Herder  at  the  time  specified  was  working  on  the  early  part 
of  his  fd^en  zu  einer  Pliilosophk  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit^  m, 

which  so  happily  fell  in  with  Goethe's  speculations  on  nature.  ♦ 

Herder  recognises  in  Goethe  one  of  the  few  who  have  heart 
and  head  in  the  right  place,  one  who  is  in  every  step  in  life  a 
man;  while  our  poet  knew  how  to  estimate  Herder's  acute- 
ness,  profundity  of  soul,  large  intellectual  grasp.  Another 
friend  to  whom  Goethe  continued  heartily  attached  was  the 
dejectedly  vacillating  Knebel.     He  was  away  from  Weimar  * 

for  a  considerable  time.  Of  him  Goethe  was  glad  to  make  a 
confidant,  and  rejoiced  in  mutual  encouragement  and  com- 
forting. And  amid  all  changes  a  friendly  relation  with  the 
kindly,  gifted  Wieland  stood  firm.  Wieland  saw  how  Goethe 
suffered  beneath  the  burthen  which  he  had  taken  on  him  for 
the  good  of  the  land,  and  rendered  the  due  tribute  of  esteem 
to  the  upright  courtier  and  minister. 

As  to  friends  at  a  distance — Merck  did  not  indeed  come 
to  Weimar  during  the  period  now  under  review,  but  Goethe  < 

had  many  points  of  union  with  him,  and  rejoiced  in  his 
occasional  good  luck  the  more  heartily  as  manifold  want  of 
success  had  made  Merck  constantly  more  bitter  and  weary  of 
life.  With  Schlosser  too  Goethe  remains  on  good  terms; 
even  if  fie  cannot  encourage  the  Duke  to  bring  Schlosser 
to  Weimar,  but  gets  the  decision  left  to  Fritsch,  who  declares  '  ♦ 

against  it  Nor  did  the  connection  with  Kestner  break  off; 
though  they  wrote  but  seldom  they  felt  how  dear  they  were  to 
each  other.  When  Kestner  in  1785  writes  to  Goethe  a 
detailed  account  of  a  great  loss  of  means,  Goethe  replies : — 
*  Thou^ts  on  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Mankind, — Tr. 
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"  Be  assured  of  my  heartfelt  sympathy,  for  my  manifold  life  in 
the  world  has  made  my  old  friends  still  dearer  to  me  I 
thank  you  for  your  circumstantial  letter  and  for  your  sureness 
that  I  would  feel  with  and  for  you."^  A  Dr.  Riedel,  who 
came  to  Weimar,  introduced  by  Kestner,  and  who  after- 
wards married  Lotte's  youngest  sister,  pleased  Goethe  so  well 
as  to  be  recommended  by  him  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  as 
Landkammerrath^  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  tutor  to  the 
young  Prince.* 

His  relations  with  the  two  friends  who  in  old  times  had 
been  the  most  ardently  clasped  to  the  heart — with  Jacobi 
and  Lavater — ^had  been  changing  in  ways  the  most  opposite. 
In  1782  Jacobi — still  so  bitterly  offended  that  he  doubted 
whether  Goethe  had  any  heart,  and  would  hear  nothing  of 
the  good  which  Knebel  had  to  tell  of  Goethe — had  men- 
tioned to  Schlosser  an  old  loan  not  yet  repaid  by  Goethe.* 
The  Schlossers  coming  home  through  Frankfurt  had  told  Frau 
Aja  of  this  \  she  told  Goethe,  and  he  asked  her  to  settle  the 
matter,  at  the  same  time  did  not  omit  to  write  to  Jacobi, 
October  2,  1782.  He  regrets  the  delay  in  repayment  of  the 
loan,  acknowledges  the  kindness  which  had  by  this  loan  helped 
him  out  of  a  great  perplexity,  and  yields  heartfelt  thanks  for 
it  and  for  all  the  goodness  of  his  friend  in  time  past  He 
also  alludes  to  the  circimistance  which  had  wounded  Jacobi : 
— "When  we  grow  older  and  the  world  grows  a  narrower 
place,  we  think  often  with  pain  of  the  days  when  we  jested 
friends  away  for  pastime,  and  laughed  in  thoughtless  in- 
solence at  the  wounds  we  inflicted — ^which  we  could  not  feel 
ourselves,  and  which  we  took  no  trouble  to  heal"  The 
tender-hearted,  emotional  Jacobi  could  not,  for  all  his  piqued 
vanity,  resist  the  generosity  of  this  confession — ^which  indeed 
is  anything  but  a  softening  down  of  the*  fault  confessed  The 
friendship  was  soon  renewed  in  all  its  intimacy,  and  was  not 
distiurbed  later  on  by  the  difference  of  their  views  on  Spinoza.^ 
Jacobi  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  an  event  which  called  forth 

1  Goethe  to  Kestner,  Dec  4,  1785. — In  this  letter  occurs  that  great 
yfixjt^  . — «  Wenn  der  Mensch  sich  selbst  bleibt,  bleibt  ihm  vieL" — Tr. 

'  See  Goethe  to  Kestner,  June  16,  and  July  21,  1786. — Tr. 

»  See  p.  237.— Tr. 

*  Sec  letters  of  Goethe  to  Jacobi  in  the  years  1785-6.  See  especially 
that  of  June  9,  17^5*  Goethe  was  reading  Spinoza's  Ethics  with  Charlotte 
von  Stein  in  November  1784. — Tr. 
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Goethe's  deepest  sympathy,^  came  with  his  sister  Charlotte  to 
Weimar  to  Goethe,  and  they  found  each  other  again  completely 
(September  1784).  With  deep  emotion  Jacobi  parted  from 
the  noble  friend  whose  heart  he  had  misjudged  so  long.  ^ 

While  the  friendship  with  Jacobi  was  knit  anew,  the  con- 
nection with  Lavater  was  loosed.  And  precisely  through  a  * 
personal  meeting  their  separation  was  as  it  were  finally 
sealed.  The  agreement,  desired  by  Goethe,  to  peace  and  / 
mutual  tolerance  in  religious  matters  was  not  established. 
On  the  contrary,  Lavater  declared  that  whoever  hated  his 
Pontius  Fihtus^^ — a  w^ork  which  disgusted  our  poet  as  a 
"  Capuzinade " — must  hate  himself.  In  the  third  part  of  this 
work,  certainly,  Goethe  found  thoroughly  good  things,  and  M 
believed  he  saw  that  humanity  was  by  degrees  becoming 
revealed  to  lavater.  He  sent  greeting  to  Lavater  by  the  t 
Duke  so  late  as  October  1784.  But  when  the  friend  once  so 
dear  was  more  and  more  carried  away  by  zeal  for  illuminat- 
ing and  converting,  when  he  excited  society  by  his  magnetic 
cures,  and  made  a  progress  through  Germany  as  a  prophet  and 
worker  of  miracles,  Goethe's  bitterness  deepened  to  see  any 
one  lead  astray  men's  common  sense  with  such  vagaries.  At  * 
the  moment  when  Goethe  himself  had  gained  insight  into  the 
depths  of  Nature  creative  and  active  in  accordance  with  eternal 
laws,  was  this  to  be  his  experience — his  friend  once  so  human 
in  sympathy,  now  quite  fallen  from  his  old  self,  imposing  his 
fables  on  the  world  as  the  only  salvation?  Goethe  would 
gladly  have  avoided  the  ecstatic  prophet,  the  distortion  of  the 
genuine  human  image  of  Lavater,  that  visited  Weimar  in 
July  1786.  But  he  was  compelled  by  the  unusual  delay  in 
the  lying-in  of  the  Duchess  to  linger  away  in  Weimar  the  time  • 
which  he  had  thought  to  spend  delightfully  in  Karlsbad  by 
Charlotte's  side,  and  thus  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lavater,  who 
came  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  July  18, — the 
very  day  on  which  a  little  Princess  was  bom.  The  prophet 
came  with  the  Prince  of  Dessau,  who  was  still  a  reverential 

*  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  March  3,  1784.  Helene  Elizabeth  Jacobi  had, 
it  will  be  remembered,  been  a  dear  friend  of  Goethe's.  See  pp.  1 75  and 
179.— Tr. 

*  For  Goethe's  feeling  about  this  work  see  his  letters  to  Charlotte  von 
Stein,  April  6,  1 782,  and  July  9,  1784,  and  his  letter  to  Lavater  July  29, 
1782.— Tr. 
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follower:  he  stopped  with  Goethe,  who  invited  the  Duke, 
Herder,  Wieland,  and  Bode  to  meet  him.  Goethe  was  per- 
fectly cold  and  reserved;  not  a  single  word  of  confidence 
passed  between  them.^  Every  one  else  was  charmed  with 
Lavater,  especially  Wieland  and  the  Duchess  Amalia,  also 
Fritz,  in  whose  album  he  wrote  some  verses.  Lavater  could 
not,  as  far  as  Goethe  was  concerned,  have  come  at  a  less 
favourable  moment;  the  poet  was  longing  to  get  away  to 
Karlsbad,  and  had,  too,  to  keep  concealed  the  resolve  which 
filled  him  with  restlessness — the  resolve  to  go  away  to  Italy. 
That  Lavater  should  appear  precisely  at  this  moment  he  looked 
on  as  a  work  of  the  gods,  who  desired  his  complete  separation 
from  the  prophet  who  denied  the  God  in  Nature  in  whom  he 
believed  Already,  two  years  earlier,  he  had  said : — "  Of  unions 
which  do  not  sound  the  depth  of  Nature  there  can  be  no 
solid  result ;''  still  to  bring  about  a  separation  so  complete 
though  tacit  as  was  this  one,  the  actual  presence  of  Lavater 
was  necessary.  It  was  a  dreary  last  meeting,  where  Goethe 
broke  off  an  intimate  connection  twelve  years  old  with  a  stem 
coldness  deeply  painful  to  himself 

How  much  happier  was  the  meeting  with  the  two  Counts 
Stolberg,  who  ventured,  in  May  1784  —  with  indeed  the 
charming  accompaniment  of  their  wives — ^to  visit  the  Weimar 
Court,  though  Fritz  Stolberg  and  Rlopstock  had  so  insulted 
the  Duke  and  hb  fnend  Goethe  eight  years  before.  ''  It  was 
a  very  pleasant  reminder  of  old  times,  and  a  new  confirm- 
ing of  old  friendship,"  writes  Goethe  to  Kestner  (June  24, 
1784).  He  was  especially  attracted  by  the  wife  of  Fritz  Stol- 
berg, the  little, "  cheery,  sympathetic  personality,"  the  Countess 
Agnes.  Christian  Stolberg  pleased  him  better  on  this  occa- 
sion than  did  Fritz ;  he  would  have  been  glad  to  live  awhile 
with  Christiaa^  Goethe's  correspondence  with  their  sister 
Auguste  (who  in  the  previous  year  had  given  her  hand  to  her 
brother-in-law,  the  noble  Andreas  Peter  Bemstorff,  then  three 

1  Sec  Goethe  to  Fran  von  Stein,  July  21,  1786  : — "  Kein  heixlich  ver- 
trauHch  Wort  ist  tinter  nns  geweduelt  worden,  und  ich  bin  Hass  and 
Liebe  anf  ewig  los.  £r  hat  sich  in  den  wenigen  Stunden  mit  seinen 
VoUkommenheiten  und  Eigenheiten  so  vor  mir  geseigt,  nnd  meine  Sede 
war  wie  ein  Glas  rein  Wasser.  Ich  habe  auch  unter  seine  Existenz  iinen 
grossen  Strich  gemacht,  nnd  weiss  nim  was  mir  /«r  soldo  yon  ihm  iibrig 
bleibe."— Tr. 

>  Goethe  to  Charlotte  yon  Stein,  Gotha,  June  5,  1784.— Tr. 
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years  an  ex-Minister)  was  broken  off,  and  under  the  changed 
circumstances  he  could  feel  no  desire  to  renew  it  All  femi- 
nine friendships  had  given  room  to  the  one  great  love  for 
Charlotte  von  Stein ;  only  his  union  with  his  mother,  who, 
although  he  had  been  unable  to  visit  her  for  six  years,^  was  his 
pride  and  comfort,  remained  unimpaired 

>  The  following  is  interesting  in  this  context :   Goethe  to  Charlotte 
von  Stein,  Eisenach,  June  1 1,  1784 — **  I  am  told  Frankfurt  is  but  thirty- 
one  hours  away,  and  I  am  yet  unable  to  entertain  the  most  fleeting  thought  [ ' 
of  going  thither.     So  hast  thou  drawn  my  nature  to  thee  tliat  not  a  nerve  ^ 
is  left  for  my  other  heart  obligations." — Tr.                                                                  g 
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CHAPTER  V, 

THE  YEARNING   FOR   ITALY. 

On  each  return  of  the  memorable  days  of  his  life — among 
which  he  counted  the  7  th  of  November — Goethe  used  to  con- 
sider in  serious  retrospect  the  time  just  past,  used  to  form 
resolves  for  the  time  to  come.  When  in  his  new  house  in 
November  1782  he  had  all  letters  and  papers  of  the  last  ten 
years  stitched  together  he  grew  hot  at  the  sight  "  But  I  will 
not  desist,  I  will  see  these  ten  years  lie  before  me  as  from  a 
hill  the  long  valley  just  traversed."^  Two  years  later  he 
reviews  the  numerous  and  differing  epochs  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing during  his  life  at  Weimar,  seeks  to  make  the  past  right 
exphcable  to  himself,  to  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  the  present, 
and  to  imagine  what  he  would  do  if  he  at  that  moment  came 
to  that  place  and  that  service.^  With  still  more  intensity  he 
must  have  brooded  over  past  and  future  when  in  November 
1785  his  tenth  year  in  Weimar  had  drawn  to  its  close.  The 
feeling  that  by  his  excessive  labours  in  the  harsh  Thttringian 
climate  the  early  elasticity  of  spirit  had  fled,  could  not  but 
impel  him  to  deliberate  seriously  whether  it  were  not  now  time 
to  shake  off  the  load  of  business,  to  recruit  ere  too  late,  and 
to  yield  to  the  instinct  of  his  artist  nature.  True,  he  had  to 
thank  the  Karlsbad  springs  for  "  an  altogether  new  existence,''* 
and  he  hoped  much  from  a  new  visit  in  the  coming  summer ; 
but  the  narrow  Weimar  circle,  with  Weimar  official  business 
straining  all  his  energies,  had  grown  terribly  oppressive ;  he 
was  in  need  of  a  new  life  for  his  refreshing.  When  he  was  in 
Leipzig  at  the  end  of  1782  he  wrote  to  Charlotte  (Dea  28) : 
**  I  will  stay  here  some  days  longer,  and  for  thy  sake  as  for  my 

1  Goethe  to  Knebd,  Nov.  21,  1782.— Tr. 

>  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  Dec  26,  1784.— Til 

»  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Dec  30,  1785.— Tr. 
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own ;  I  could  at  last  bear  it  [the  ennui  of  Weimar]  no  more ; 
there  was  no  use  trying.  If  I  do  not  constantly  get  new 
ideas  to  work  I  become,  as  it  were,  ilL"  The  short  flights 
to  Ilmenau,  the  Harz,  Karlsbad,  and  other  places,  could  not 
permanently  satisfy ;  the  tension  of  all  his  life,  and  the  weari- 
ness of  some  of  it,  had  worn  so  many  furrows  in  his  soul  that 
nothing  but  a  bold  excursion  on  new  paths  into  an  unexplored 
world  could  save  him.  And  where  could  he  hope  to  find  what 
he  desired  if  not  in  Italy  ?  Into  Italy  he  had  already  twice 
looked  down  from  the  Gotthard  Pass,  thither  before  he  had 
known  Weimar  he  had  planned  to  travel,  he  saw  Italy  by 
the  magic  mirror  of  his  father's  memories  of  it,  Kayser*s  firesh 
letters  had  lately  brought  it  near  to  him,  Tischbein's  Conradin^ 
spoke  to  him  with  alluring  persuasiveness  of  the  land  beyond 
the  Alps,  where  it  was  painted.  When,  so  early  as  April 
1785,  he  thought  for  a  moment  of  flying  from  Weimar,  the 
visit  to  Italy  must  have  been  in  his  mind.  Thenceforward  the 
secret  hope  to  find  in  Italy  healing  for  body  and  spirit  grew 
constantly  stronger.  In  January  1786  occurs  his  bitter  com- 
parison of  the  rude  German  tongue  with  the  melodious 
Italian  ^     He  was  then  working  at  Italian  with  Fritz  Stein. 

As  he  grew  surer  of  the  necessity  of  flight,  it  behoved  him 
more  and  more  to  consider  the  external  arrangements  which 
should  make  flight  possible.  He  felt  sure  that  the  Duke 
would  allow  him  to  be  absent  a  considerable  time  without  for- 
feiting his  salary ;  but  his  salary  would  not  sufllice  for  the  ex- 
penses of  an  enjoyable  stay  of  the  duration  hoped  for.  He 
resolved  to  raise  the  needful  sum  by  issuing  an  edition  of 
his  collected  works ;  those  writings  which  were  still  fragment- 
ary he  could  get  ready  in  Italy  at  his  leisure.  All  that  he  had 
as  yet  done  by  way  of  preparation  for  such  an  issue  was  some 
slight  alteration  of  Wertfur^  and  a  transcription  of  Iphigenie, 
But  now  not  only  should  everything  already  printed  and  the 
pieces  given  on  the  Weimar  stage  undergo  fresh  revision;  what 
was  yet  incomplete  should  if  possible  be  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion— Egmont,  ElpenoTy  Tasso^  Faust  Only  Wilhelm  Meister 
was  excluded  fi-om  the  plan ;  to  thoroughly  remould  the  part 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Ilmenau,  Nov.  10,  1785;  to  Herder, 
Ilmenau,  Nov.  ii,  1785. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Gotha,  January  26,  1786.    He  is  talk- 
ing  about  his  **  poor  unfinished  operetta,"  Scherz^  List  und  Kacke, — ^Tr. 
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already  written  and  to  develop  the  work  farther  would  demand 
time. 

Early  in  June  1786  Goethe  is  at  work  revising;  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  he  takes  some  of  his  work  to  Ilmenau 
with  him.  At  the  mines  he  sets  many  things  in  order,  that  he 
may  go  on  his  travels  free  from  uneasiness.  On  June  16  he 
writes  to  Charlotte  : — "  Der  Triumph  von  Empfindsamkeit  is 
ready,  all  but  the  first  act,  which  I  have  left  to  the  last  .  .  . 
Now  I  am  thinking  of  Stella^  and  will  not  rest  until  it  also  is 
to  my  mind.  You  shall  see  and  judge  all.  To  go  through 
these  things  and  renew  them  within  makes  me  half  merry,  half 
sad.  Only  that  I  must  I  should  not  do  it"  When  back  in 
Weimar  he  took  up  Werther  and  Iphigenie^  and  very  valuable 
was  the  aid  received  from  Herder  and  Wieland.  Charlotte, 
who  transcribed  his  shorter  poems,  left  Weimar  for  Karlsbad 
on  July  2,  1786.  Just  after  her  departure  Goethe  came  to 
a  final  arrangement  with  the  Leipzig  bookseller,  Goschen. 
For  the  proposed  eight  volumes  the  poet  was  to  have  2000 
thalers,  to  be  paid  in  instalments  as  each  volume  appeared. 
Goschen  had  the  right  to  issue  a  special  edition  on  Dutch 
paper.  Goethe  meant  to  complete  the  first  four  volumes 
before  leaving  Germany;  thus  he  would  have  1000  thalers  to 
help  him  on  to  Easter  1787.  He  had  arranged  with  Coun- 
cillor of  Commerce  Paulsen  of  Jena,  that  in  Rome  and  Venice 
sums  of  money  should  await  the  Leipzig  merchant,  Johann 
Philipp  Moller ;  under  this  name  he  meant  to  travel 

But  now  ensued  that  delay  in  Weimar.  The  illness  of 
Ernst  Stein  contributed  to  the  worry  of  the  time.  (Karl  Stein . 
had  found  a  place  as  Kamnuryunker  and  Auditor  in  Mecklen- 
burg. "Light  by  nature,  he  wiU  come  through  life's  diffi- 
culties lightly,"  writes  Goethe  to  Charlotte  on  July  6,  1786.) 
At  length  on  July  24  he  gets  away  ^th  Chancery  Secretary 
Vogel,  whom  he  had  long  employed  in  transcribing.  A  week 
later  the  Duke  followed.  Herder  also  with  wife  and  son  came 
to  Karlsbad  again.  Goethe  and  Charlotte  were  together  until 
August  14,  when  she  left,  Goethe  accompanying  her  as  far  as 
Schneeberg,  where  he  remained  a  day  or  two  collecting  minera- 
logical  specimens.  He  now  revised  the  latter  part  of  Werther, 
Every  evening  he  read  aloud  from  his  works.  Iphigenie^ 
which  he  had  had  written  down  in  the  eictemal  semblance  of 
verse  by  Vogel,  produced  great  effect 
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He  had  hoped  to  leave  for  Italy  on  his  birthday,  August 
28,  1786,  but  he  soon  saw  that  a  few  days  more  must  be 
given  up.  On  August  23  he  writes  to  Charlotte: — "And 
then  in  the  free  wide  world  I  shall  live  with  thee,  and  in 
happy  loneliness,  without  name,  without  rank,  draw  nearer  to 
the  old  earth  whence  we  are  taken."  Whither  he  was  about 
to  travel  he  kept  secret  from  her,  as  in  the  winter  of  1 7  7  7  the 
journey  to  the  Harz.  His  birthday  was  kept  by  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  after  the  cheeriest  fashion ;  he  received 
several  poems  in  the  name  of  his  own  unfinished  ones.  Herder 
once  more  commended  Iphigenie  to  his  attention ;  instead  of 
**  hammering  deaf  stone  "  (he  thought  that  Goethe  was  going 
on  a  mineralogical  excursion),  let  him  get  "  his  tools  to  this 
labour."  ^  Immediately  after  this  the  Duke  left  Karlsbad  ;  his 
humour  and  cheeriness  had  made  the  time  very  pleasant  for 
the  company  gathered  there,  though  he  had  somewhat  spoiled 
the  good  effect  by  rough  jokes.  Goethe  was  with  him  as  far 
as  Engelhaus :  there  a  troop  of  maidens  greeted  him  with 
merry  farewell  verses  of  his  friend's  composing. ^  Only  unde- 
cidedly did  Goethe  on  this  occasion  speak  of  his  purposed 
travel.  But  on  September  2,  1786,  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  started,  he  wrote  to  the  Duke,  begging  leave  of 
absence  for  a  considerable  time,  and  declaring  himself  more 
precisely.  "  You  are  happy,"  he  said ;  "  you  are  going  to  an 
appointment  [in  the  Prussian  army]  that  you  have  desired  and 
chosen.  Your  affairs  at  home  are  in  good  order  and  in  good 
train  ;  and  I  know  that  you  now  permit  me  to  think  of  my- 
myself — nay,  you  have  often  called  on  me  to  do  so.  In 
general  business  [the  Treasury  and  the  Council]  I  can  cer- 
tainly be  done  without  at  present ;  and  as  for  the  special  tasks 
with  which  I  am  charged,  I  have  so  ordered  them  that  they 
can  go  on  awhile  without  me ;  even  though  I  died,  indeed,  no 
hitch  would  occur.  Many  other  fortunate  concurrences  of  these 
stars  I  pass  over,  and  beg  you  only  for  unconditional  leave  of 
absence.  The  use  of  the  baths  two  years  running  has  done 
much  for  my  bodily  health,  and  I  hope  the  best  for  the  elasti- 
city of  my  spirit  also,  if,  left  to  itself,  it  but  may  for  a  time 
enjoy  the  free  world     The  first  four  volumes  are  at  length  in 

*  Die  Italianische  Reise^  September  8,  1786  (the  close  of  the  entry). 
— Tr. 

^  The  lines  beginning  "  1st  es  denn  wahr,  was  man  gesagt  ?  " — Tr. 
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order ;  Herder  has  stood  by  me  with  untiring  fidelity.  For 
the  last  four  I  need  leisure  and  a  mind  in  tune.  I  have  con- 
sidered the  matter  too  lightly,  and  only  now  do  I  see  how 
much  is  to  be  done  if  we  are  to  have  no  botching.  All  this 
and  yet  many  other  concurring  circumstances  impel  me  and 
compel  me  to  wander  and  lose  myself  in  regions  of  the  earth 
where  I  am  yet  unknown.  I  travel  by  myself  under  a  name 
that  is  not  mine,  and  from  this  enterprise  Uiat  seems  so  strange 
I  hope  for  the  best  result  Only,  I  beg,  let  no  one  know  that 
I  am  to  stay  away.  All  those  who  work  with  me  and  under 
me,  or  who  in  any  other  way  have  to  do  with  me,  expect  me 
from  week  to  week,  and  it  is  well  that  this  should  so  remain, 
and  that  I  being  absent  should  influence  as  one  always  expected." 
That  it  was  the  beautiful  land  of  Art  which  drew  him  irre- 
sistibly he  had  to  conceal  from  the  Duke,  in  order  to  avoid 
betmyaL  He  writes  in  his  Diary  ;* — "  On  thb  joiuney  I  shall, 
I  hope,  gain  calm  satisfaction  of  soul  as  to  the  fine  arts,  im- 
print their  sacred  image  durably  on  the  soul,  and  preserve  it 
there  for  silent  enjoyment  in  the  fiiture."  Nay,  he  hoped  now 
at  length  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  designed  to  be  a  poet 
or  a  worker  in  plastic  art  In  order  ''to  be  healed  of  the 
physico-moral  evils  which  plagued  him  in  Germany,  and  at 
last  made  him  useless,"'  he  would  completely  put  ofi"  Uie  Privy- 
Councillor,  the  Minister,  the  master,  he  would  have  no  ser- 
vant, would  enjoy  a  careless  student  life,  unfettered  by  eti- 
quette, would  become  a  simple  human  being  again.  But  he 
felt  indissolubly  united  with  Weimar,  with  his  gracious  Prince 
and  master,  with  his  noble  Princess,  with  Herder,  Knebel, 
Wieland,  with  Charlotte  and  her  Fritz,  in  whose  society  he 
hoped  to  spend  a  beautiful  old  age  in  communion  of  intellect 
and  heart  The  relation  with  Charlotte,  often  painfiiUy  pas-  \< 
sionate,  often  troubled  by  many  anxieties,  ha4  indeed  con-  '^ 
tributed  to  the  gloom  which  the  happiness  of  a  wife  and  home 
would  have  tended  to  lighten  and  disperse ;  still  his  best  con- 
solation was  his  fidth  in  the  noble  woman  who  on  her  part 
so  fully  recognised  his  worth ;  and  by  a  fiunily  life  accordant 

^  ThU  passage  is  preserved  in  Riemer's  Mitthiihtngm.  It  Is  one  of 
those  which  did  not  pass  into  the  ItaUSnischt  Ran  as  pablished.  See  in 
Hempel's  Goethe,  Theil  zziv.,  S.  626,  DQntier's  goess  that  it  was  written 
at  Miinchen.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  January  25,  I788.~Tr. 
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with  his  position  his  circle  of  labours  and  studies  would  have 
been  sadly  contracted.  The  main  causes  of  that  oppressed 
state  in  which  Italy  seemed  his  sole  refuge  were — ^the  burden 
of  business,  so  ill  accordant  with  his  genius ;  the  narrowness 
of  the  intellectual  horizon  of  Weimar ;  and  the  rude  Thiirin- 
gian  climate.  And  he  hoped  indeed  that  this  journey  would 
make  Charlotte  and  himself  much  happier  in  their  love ;  he 
writes  from  Palermo,  May  i8,  1787  : — "  Now  that  far  distance 
and  absence  have,  as  it  were,  purified  away  all  that  stagnation 
which  of  late  had  come  upon  our  intercourse,  the  fair  flame  of 
love,  of  truth,  of  remembrance,  again  blazes  up  and  shines  in 
my  heart" 

In  his  last  letter  to  Charlotte  before  departure  he  explained 
himself  as  we  have  heard  him  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke ;  to 
Charlotte  he  left  the  use  of  his  garden ;  his  pet  Fritz  remained 
in  his  house,  expecting  him  to  come  back  soon.  The  only 
person  who  knew  his  plan  was  his  faithful  Philipp  Seidel,  who 
was  to  rule  in  his  house  during  his  absence.  No  birthday 
congratulation  to  the  Duke  on  this  3d  of  September ;  his 
celebration  of  that  day  consisted  in  this,  that  on  it,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  without  confiding  his  purpose  to  any 
one,  he  left  Karlsbad.  He  drove  alone  in  a  postchaise,  his 
sole  luggage  a  portmanteau  and  a  knapsack,  in  which  were  his 
unfinished  writings,  maps,  guide-book,  and  a  Idntuzus,  Char- 
lotte's ring  was  his  talisman  of  travel. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  JOURNEY  SOUTHWARD — VENICE — ^ROME. 
IPHIGENIE, 

September  i786-February  1787. 

Southward  through  Bavaria  and  the  Tyrol  he  hastened,  the 
goal  of  his  longing  ever  present  to  his  souL  The  country 
and  the  people  he  surveyed  as  he  passed  with  clear,  free  glance. 
He  finds  his  speculations  on  rock-formation  confirmed  ;^  as  to 
the  classification  of  plants  he  sees  what  a  mere  beginner  he 
is  ;^  he  has  too  long  disused  looking  at  pictures,  and  his  eyes 
need  to  train  anew.' 

In  Innsbruck  he  loads  himself  with  specimens  of  rock. 
On  the  Brenner  Pass  he  takes  Iphigenie  from  the  packet  of 
his  writings,  and  he  completes  (September  9)  the  first  portion 
of  that  Diary  of  his  journey  which  he  means  to  send  to  Char- 
lotte von  Stein.  In  Roveredo  (September  11)  he  is  glad  at 
hearing  the  dear  Italian  tongue.  At  Torbole  at  the  head  of 
Garda  Lake,  as  the  strong  south  wind  drove  the  waves  on  the 
beach,  he  moulded  anew  the  first  soliloquy  of  his  priestess 
yearning  on  the  Tauric  shore  for  her  distant  home.^     In 

1  Die  liaUdnischi  Reise,  Mittenwald,  Sq>tember  7,   1786:— ••Hier 
wird  tins  die  Arbeit  der  Stromungen  des  alten  Meeres  ffluuUcL" — ^Tr, 
>  Ibid,^  Padua,  September  27,  1786. — Tr. 
*  Ibid.t  Mimchen,  September  6,  1786. — ^Tr. 

4  This  Goethe  tdls.  Die  ItaUSnische  Reise^  Rome,  January  6,  1767. 
Strehlke  calk  attention  to  the  lines : — 

"  Und  gegen  meine  Seofxer  bringt  die  Welle 
Nnr  dompfe  Tone  brausend  mir  heriiber." — ^Tr. 
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Verona  (September  14-19)  he  gave  most  of  his  time  to  the 
Roman  amphitheatre.  While  at  Verona  he  wrote  short  letters — 
to  the  Duke,  to  Charlotte,  to  Herder,  and  to  Voigt.  The  letter 
to  Voigt  was  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  the  Ilmenau  Mines. 
In  none  of  these  letters  did  he  betray  where  he  was.  In  Vicenza, 
the  birthplace  of  Palladio,  whose  art  is  there  displayed  in  so 
many  of  his  most  celebrated  buildings,  Goethe  stayed  a  week 
(September  19-26).  He  admired  Palladio's  deep  judgment  in 
art,  his  noble  simplicity,  his  unaffected  earnestness,  and  con- 
trasted this  seriousness  with  the  extravagance  of  modem  style. 
The  beauty  of  the  position  of  Vicenza  impressed  him;  this  city,  it 
will  be  remembered,  is  the  home  of  Mignon  in  Wilhdm  Meister, 

In  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Padua  a  fan-palm  gives  the 
clearest  notion  of  the  series  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the 
plant  He  induces  the  gardener  to  cut  for  him  a  set  of 
leaves,  from  original  simple  leaf  to  flower,  and  these  he  carried 
like  a  fetish  with  him,  between  pasteboards.  Amid  the  multi- 
tude of  new  flowers  the  conception  of  the  development  of 
all  plant-forms  from  one  grew  more  and  more  vivid. ^ 

The  charm  of  Venice  detained  him  three  weeks  (Septem- 
ber 28 — October  14),  during  which  he  gained  a  clear  and  full 
impressioa  He  thought  with  deep  emotion  of  his  father,  who 
would  so  gladly  and  lovingly  talk  of  the  days  he  had  spent 
long  ago  in  the  wonderful  sea-girt  city.  The  popular  Italian 
comedy  gave  him  pleasure,  but  the  tragedy  and  opera  left  him 
cold.  The  whole  tragic  stage  seemed  empty  because  the  acting 
was  not  acting — ^because  it  sought  to  produce  effect,  not  through 
being  the  artistic  imitation  of  action  and  passion,  but  by  the 
very  things  said  and  done  before  the  audience.  A  collection 
of  casts  from  the  antique  carried  him  back  to  those  old  glori- 
ous days ;  he  feels  how  deficient  he  is  in  knowledge,  but  he 
will  go  forwards,  at  least  he  knows  the  way.  A  bit  of  the  en- 
tablature of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  in  Rome 
reminds  him  of  the  capital  of  the  Pantheon,  seen  fifteen  years 
ago  in  Mannheim  \^  he  thanks  God  that  he  is  now  delivered 
from  the  "Gothic  pipe -shank  columns,  sharp  little  towers, 
flower-tracery."  Iphigenie,  which  he  had  pushed  on  with  con- 
tinually, he  leaves  aside  during  the  last  week  of  his  stay  in 

^  These  details  from  Goethe's  Gtschichte  meints  boianiichen  Studinms, 
See  Hempel's  Goethe,  Theil.  xxxiii.,  S.  70-71. — ^Tr. 
*  Seep.  125.— Tr. 
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Venice,  for,  restless  as  he  is,  his  time  hardly  suffices  for 
accomplishing  what  is  most  important;  in  the  fourth  act, 
too,  he  finds  a  knot  that  he  cannot  loosen.  Before  leaving 
the  City  of  the  Lagoon,  on  October  14,  1786,  he  writes — 
still  without  indicating  the  place — to  the  Duke,  to  Charlotte, 
and  to  Herder;  to  Charlotte  he  promises  his  Diary ^  which) 
with  all  collected  as  yet  on  his  journey,  he  entrusts  to  carriers, 
that  it  may  not  arrive  in  Weimar  before  his  first  letters  from 
Rome. 

In  desolate  Ferrara  (October  16),  where  he  is  filled  with 
uneasy  sad  memory  of  the  splendid  Court  that  once  abode 
there,  of  Ariosto  discontented  there,  of  Tasso  unhappy,  he 
feels  a  kind  of  deprivation  of  joy.  As  he  drives  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  17  to  Cento,  brooding  between  waking 
and  dreaming  the  development  of  his  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris^ 
there  rises  to  him  the  conception  of  an  IphigenU  in  Delphi, 
The  pure  beauty  of  the  catastrophe — the  recognition  of  Iphi- 
genie by  Electra— draws  tears  of  joy  from  the  poet  In  Cento, 
the  native  city  of  Guercino,  he  is  astonished  and  delighted  by 
the  simple,  mild  greatness  of  the  many  pictures  of  this  old 
master,  and  by  the  easy,  neat,  and  finished  quality  of  his 
touch.  In  Bologna  (October  18)  he  rejoices  in  the  St.  Agatha 
of  Raphael ;  the  painter  has  given  his  saint  a  healthy,  secure 
maidenhood,  without,  however,  coldness  or  harshness.^  But 
precisely  in  Bologna,  where  so  many  hitherto  unfamiliar  mas- 
ters are  revealed  to  him,  he  feels  how  sadly  lacking  he  is 
in  knowledge  and  judgment  To  Pademo,  hard  by,  he  rides 
(October  20)  for  the  sake  of  its  celebrated  spar,  and  returns 
with  a  heavy  load. 

Through  the  Apennines  he  now  travels  fast,  gathering  on 
his  way  specimens  of  limestone  and  granite.  On  the  road 
from  Lojano  to  Giredo  the  thought  pf, writing  an  Ulysses  atrf 
Phaa  occurs.  The  restless  longing  for  Rome  permits  but  a 
three  hours'  stay  in  Florence  (October  23).  Outside  Foligno 
he  leaves  his  vettnrino^  meaning  to  wander  on  foot  to  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Minerva  on  the  hill  at  Assisi ;  in  juxta- 
position with  this  church  as  its  facade  a  Roman  temple  of  the 
time  of  Augustus  is  preserved.     This,  the  first  perfect  monu- 

1  "  To  her,"  writes  Goethe,  Die  ItalioMiscke  Reise,  October  19,  1786, 
'*!  wUl  in  spirit  read  aloud  my  Ipkigmu,  and  my  heroine  shall  say 
nothing  that  this  saint  might  not  ntter." — Tr. 
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ment  of  the  classic  age  which  he  had  seen,  impressed  him 
deeply  with  the  power  of  ancient  architecture. 

All  the  inconveniences  of  the  journey,  the  bad  inns,  the 
treacherous  vetturini^  dismay  him  not  "Were  it  on  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  that  they  dragged  me  to  Rome  I  would 
not  complain."^     As  from   Spoleto,  a  town   blessed  with  a  ^ 

huge  number  of  churches  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  he  \ 

drives  in  the  company  of  a  priest  to  Temi,  he  meditates 
on  the  uncouth  heathenism  which  has  disfigured  the  kindly 
Christianity  of  the  apostles.      Thus  his  Ewiger  Jude*^  was  [ 

brought  to  mind ;  he  had  meant  in  his  never  written  epic  to  use 
that  word   "zr/wV?  iterum  cnicifigi^^  spoken,  says  legend,  by  . 

Christ  to  Peter  flying  from  Rome  to  avoid  martyrdom.'     In  \ 

the  wretched  inn  at  Temi  on  October  27,  1786,  he  addresses  - 

a  "  prayer  to  his  dear  guardian  angel,"  to  Charlotte,  now  not  ^ 

seen  for  ten  weeks.  "  For  the  first  time  I  feel  how  spoiled  I 
am ;  to  have  lived  by  thee,  to  have  been  loved  by  thee,  ten  years 
— ^and  now  in  a  world  that  is  strange  to  me  1 — I  foretold  it 
silently,  and  only  the  highest  necessity  had  compelled  me  to 
this  resolve.  Let  us  have  no  other  thought  than  to  spend 
the  close  of  life  together."*  ' 

Two  days  later,  on  Sunday,  October  29,  1786,  exactly 
eight  weeks  from  the  day  of  leaving  Karlsbad,  Goethe  drove 
through  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  his  heart  beating  high  to  think 
that  his  dearest  wish  was  now  fulfilled — ^he  was  entering  the 
Eternal  City.  The  unusually  cold  weather,  and  the  unpleasant 
news  that  his  banker  in  Rome  had  failed,  were  unremarkable 
trifles  in  this  mood  of  lofty  joy. 

His  chief  hope  was  in  Tischbein.  Johann  Heinrich 
Wilhelm  Tischbein  was  bom  at  Haina  in  Hesse  on  February 
15,  1751.     After  a  short  residence  in  Italy  he  had  settled  in 

*  Die  ItaliBnische  Reise^  October  25,  1786  (last  sentence). — ^Tr. 

*  See  p.  203.— Tr. 

*  And  of  that  legend  he  is  reminded,  because  he  thinks  that  were 

Christ  to  return  to  seek  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  ^ 

a  second  crucifixion.     Du  Italidnische  Reise^  October  27,  1786. — Tr- 

*  This  is  part  of  the  original  entry  for  October  27,  1786.  It  did  not 
pass  into  Die  Italidnische  Reise  as  published.  When  Charlotte  von  Stein 
was  giving  back  to  Goethe  the  diaries  and  letters  sent  to  her  from  Italy, 
she  made  copies  of  some  of  the  passages  which  were  specially  important 
to  her.  This  is  one  of  them.  Another,  p.  392.  See  Diintzer's  edition  of 
Die  Italidnische  Reise,  p.  670.     (Hempers  Goetket  TheiL  xxiv.)— Tr, 
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Ziirich^  and  had  gained  the  affection  of  Lavater  there.  Several 
years  before  the  time  of  which  we  now  write  Goethe  had  recom- 
mended Tischbein  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  who,  suppl3dng  the 
money  necessary,  had  sent  him  to  Italy.  The  great  picture 
Conradin^^  sent  from  Italy  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha,  had  won  the 
highest  praise,  yet  the  Duke  gave  him  no  commission  for  a 
fresh  picture,  but  only  continued  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  for  his 
maintenance,  and  promised  to  take  him  after  a  time  into 
regular  service.  As  Goethe  could  do  no  more  with  the  Duke 
of  Gotha,  the  closer  union  with  the  painter  relaxed.  Even  to 
Tischbein  he  must  not  betray  his  intention  of  coming  to 
Rome,  yet  he  had  put  his  hope  after  the  "  long  weariness  "  of 
the  journey  in  the  "  good "  Tischbein.*  Tischbein  had  just 
sent  to  Weimar  to  Goethe  a  collection  of  specimens  of  the 
marble  used  by  ancient  and  modem  Roman  architects,*  and 
had  also  engaged  in  preparing  for  Goethe  a  series  of  copies  of 
the  best  masters  in  chalk,  sepia,  and  water-colour.* 

A  very  joyful  stu^rise  it  was  to  the  painter  when  the  poet 
of  Gotz,  his  inspiring  genius,^  stood  before  him,  and  in  a 
mood  of  such  simple  unalloyed  friendliness,  so  anidous  for 
deep  and  cordial  intimacy,  that  Tischbein  could  hardly  realise 
it !  Goethe  desired  of  the  painter  a  little  chamber  for  sleep- 
ing and  working  in,  and  a  plain  daily  frure,  which  Tischbein 
easily  managed.  Tischbein's  lodgings  were  on  the  Corso,  on 
the  left  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  opposite  the  Rondinini 
(also  Rondanini)  Palace,  at  the  comer  of  the  Vicolo  della 
fontaneUa,  which  leads  to  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  down  to 
which  run  the  yard  and  garden  of  the  house.  (In  1873  the 
Common  Council  of  Rome  put  up  a  memorial  tablet  on  the 
house ;  it  is  now  Na  20.)  B^ide  Tischbein  Goethe  had  for 
fellow-lodgers  two  young  painters.  One,  his  fellow-townsman 
Johann  Georg  Schiitz,  bom  1755,  whose  gay  and  easy  dis- 
position earned  him  the  title  ''  il  JBaronCy"  had  now  spent  two 
years  in  Rome ;  the  other,  Friedrich  Buiy  of  Hanau,  bom 
1763,  had  been  in  Rome  since  17S0,  was  of  a  very  sociable 

1  Sec  pp.  355  and  366.— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Philipp  Seidel,  Venice,  October  14,  1786.— Ta. 

»  Die  Italianischi  Reise,  November  18,  1786.— Ta. 

*  llnd,^  December  29,  1786.— Tr. 

*  One  of  Tischbein's  pictures  was  Gotz  von  BeriicUngeii  leading 
Weislingen  into  his  room. — Tr. 
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and  cheery  though  stormy  nature,  and  completely  naturalised 
in  Rome,  having  come  thither  so  young.  Thus  was  Goethe's 
inner  circle  composed.  Tischbein  lived  on  the  first  story;  on 
the  second  Goethe  had  a  small  sitting-room  commanding  a  wide 
prospect  over  the  Pincian  Hill,  off  this  was  his  bedroom.  So 
full  of  interest  and  delight  were  the  first  few  days,  that  only 
by  the  second  post  after  his  arrival  did  he  confide  to  his 
mother  that  he  was  in  Rome.^ 

In  a  week  he  had  gained  a  general  conception  of  the  city. 
**  We  go  busily  hither  and  thither.  I  make  myself  familiar  with 
the  plans  of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  survey  the  ruins,  the 
buildings,  visit  this  villa  or  that ;  the  things  most  worthy  of 
note  are  treated  very  slowly :  I  but  gaze  attentively  and  go  and 
come  again. "2  The  Pantheon,  the  Cathedral  of  St  Peter, 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  especially  moved  him  ;  of  none  of 
them  can  drawings  or  casts  give  a  notion  ;^  but  when  he  saw 
the  Colosseum  in  the  twilight  all  else  seemed  small*  In  con- 
trast with  the  haste  of  the  journey  and  his  former  passionate 
yearning,  he  now  felt  an  unused  calm  and  clearness,  "a  serious- 
ness without  dryness,  and  a  composed  frame  with  joy."^  Yet 
it  pained  him  to  think  that  all  he  saw  was  in  ruin.  He  read 
deep  in  Vitruvius  on  architecture,  and  in  Palladio,  in  whose 
time  many  buildings  now  ruined  were  still  entire.  And  the 
gladder,  less  interrupted  plant-life  of  Italy  attracted  him.  He 
made  some  very  "pretty  observations."^  His  source  of  high- 
est pleasure  was  the  intercourse  with  Tischbein,  in  whom  he 
saw  not  merely  a  gifted  and  experienced  artist,  but  a  good  and 
wise  man,^  and  who  adhered  to  him  with  deep  and  earnest 
friendship.  In  the  drawings  and  sketches  of  Tischbein, 
especially  those  which  depict  the  first  stages  of  the  human  cul- 
ture, Goethe  notices  the  vivid  and  fruitful  mode  of  treatment ; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  between  them  of  the  plan 
of  producing  a  work  of  art  in  co-operation.* 

So  early  as  the  third  day  (Nov.  2)  after  his  arrival  in  Rome 

*  Goethe  to  his  mother,    Rome,   Nov.   4,    1786,      First  published 
in  Goethe- Briefe  aus  Friit  Schlossers  Nachlass^  1877,  S.  99.— Tr. 

*  Dit  lialidnische  Reise,  Nov.  5,  1786.— Tr. 

»  Ibid,,  Nov.  9,  1786.— Tr.  *  Ibid,,  Nov.  Ii,  1786.— Tr. 

ft  Ibid.y  Nov.  10,  1786.— Tr. 

0  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Nov.  17,  1786.— Tr. 

^  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  Dec.  12,  1786.— Tr. 

*  Die  Italidnische  Reist,  Nov.  7,  1786.— Tr. 
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Goethe  had  become  acquainted  at  the  Quirinal  with  the  Swiss 
painter,  Heinrich  Meyer,  and  afterwards  felt  constantly  more 
drawn  towards  him  by  the  thoroughness  of  his  knowledge  and 
by  his  honesty  of  heart  Meyer,  bom  at  Ziirich  in  March 
1760,  and  furthered  by  the  instruction  of  Fiissli,  had,  two  years 
before  the  time  of  which  we  now  write,  come  with  his  friend 
Colla  to  Rome,  where  the  two  studied  the  best  works  of  art, 
read  diligently  in  the  history  of  art,  and  copied  successfully 
from  antiques  and  from  paintings,  not  omitting,  however,  to 
attempt  original  work  also. 

Not  so  intimate  and  genial  was  Goethe's  connection  with 
the  antiquary,  Aloys  Hirt  of  Baden,  of  a  somewhat  dry  nature, 
remarkable  rather  for  his  scholarship  than  for  original  power. 
Hirt  was  now  twenty-six ;  in  Vienna  seven  years  ago  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  art;  he  had  been  in  Italy  since  1782 ;  he 
was  hard-working  and  inspired  with  the  best  purpose.  Goethe 
did  his  utmost  to  help  Hirt,  who  was  without  means,  to 
employment  as  a  cicerone.* 

Another  resident  in  Rome  was  the  poet  and  painter,  Fried- 
rich  MiiUer,  bom  at  Kreuznach,  half  a  year  before  the  birth  of 
Goethe,  with  whom  during  the  Sturm  und  Drang  period  he 
had  had  intercourse.  When  in  1778  Miiller  went  to  Rome, 
Goethe  undertook  to  send  him  every  year  a  sum  subscribed 
by  Weimar  friends.  In  November  1780  Goethe  writes  to 
Mailer,  asking  what  tmth  there  is  in  the  report  that  he  has 
become  a  Catholic.  "  It  makes  no  change  in  our  relations, 
only  if  it  is  a  fact  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  tell  those  who 
inquire  what  the  real  circumstances  are,  and  if  it  were  not  trae 
to  be  able  to  contradict  with  authority."  The  pictures  which 
Miiller  afterwards  sent  to  Weimar  pleased  no  one,  and  Goethe 
wrote  in  June  1781,  finding  fault  and  counselling  in  the  friend- 
liest way.  Then  came  a  breach  between  them.  Miiller's  high 
self-esteem  made  reconciliation  impossible ;  nay,  his  gmdge 
deepened  when  he  heard  of  Goethe's  helping  Tischbein  with 
the  Duke  of  Gotha;  and  now  was  he  actually  to  see  Tischbein 
Goethe's  most  intimate  friend,  and  the  poet  besides  con- 
descending to  young  painters  whom  Miiller  considered  far 
beneath  himself  in  merit 

Another  with  whom  Goethe  became  acquainted  in  the 
earliest  period  of  hb  life  in  Rome,  was  Hofratk  Johann 
1  Goethe  to  Widand,  Nov.  17,  1786.— Tr. 
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Friedrich  Reiffenstein,  the  business  man  of  his  friend  the 
Duke  of  Gotha.  Bom  in  Prussian  Lithuania,  on  the  2  2d  of 
November  1729,  Reiffenstein  had  lived  in  Rome  since  1762. 
He  had  known  Winckelmann  there,  and  since  Winckelmann's 
death  had  been  the  chief  cicerone.  Since  1780  he  had  been 
a  Hofrath,  not  only  of  Gotha  but  of  Russia;  he  stood  in 
high  repute  at  the  Russian  Court.  In  the  History  of  Art  he 
was  a  staunch  follower  of  Winckelmann ;  in  the  Theory  of 
Art,  of  Sulzer ;  in  the  practical  rules  of  Art,  of  Mengs.  He 
reverenced  Raphael  above  all  other  painters,  whereas  many 
artists  of  that  time  gave  Michael  Angelo  the  palm.  To  this 
man,  of  such  significance  in  the  art-life  of  Rome,  Goethe  drew 
very  close,  accommodating  himself  wisely  to  his  peculiarities. 
Reiffenstein  had  a  large  villa  at  Frascati,  close  to  the  ancient 
Alba.  There  Goethe  visited  him  on  November  14,  1786,  and 
spent  a  few  delightful  days  in  a  neighbourhood  full  of  all  that 
was  new  and  charming. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  return  from  Frascati  that  he  held 
himself  a  naturalised  citizen  of  Rome ;  and  only  then  did  he 
write  (Nov.  17,  1786),  telling  the  Duke,  Charlotte,  Herder, 
Wieland,  and  other  Weimar  friends,  where  he  was.  He  added 
a  few  lines  to  Fritz  Stein,  who  is  to  make  himself  comfortable 
in  Goethe's  room.  All  these  letters  were  enclosed  with  that 
addressed  to  the  Duke,  who  should  be  the  first,  after  Goethe's 
mother,  to  know  that  his  Privy  Councillor  was  in  Rome.     The  ' 

Duke  was  just  then  in  Berlin;  thence,  on  December  2,  1786,  ! 

he  sent  the  Weimar  letters  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  who  thus  ^ 

did  not  hear  the  news  until  December  4,  1786.  Hencefor- 
ward Goethe  wrote  to  her  every  Sunday,  generally  to  Herder 
also,  who  of  all  friends  understood  him  best.  (By  accidental 
delay,  the  Diary  of  the  journey  as  far  as  Venice  did  not  come 
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junior  he  was  by  eight  years.  On  the  aoth  of  November  1 7 86, 
Moritz  writes  that  a  few  days  ago  he  had  a  walk  to  the  Villa 
Pamiili,  in  company  with  Goethe  and  some  artists  who  live 
with  him,  and  this  walk  **has  introduced  me  to  a  new  world 
of  ideas  and  noble  impressions.  Intercourse  with  him  [Goethe] 
brings  fulfilment  of  the  fairest  visions  of  my  youth,  and  his 
advent  ...  is  to  me  as  to  others — an  unhoped-for  piece  of 
good  fortune.  For  with  all  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  of  Art, 
there  is  yet  nothing  higher  than  the  harmonious  interchange 
of  thought,  by  which  alone  obscure  feelings  gain  expres- 
sion and  conscious  existence."  There  were  in  Moritz  good 
qualities  which  attracted  Goethe — ^pleasant  social  frankness, 
warm  sympathies,  clear  perception,  an  earnest  endeavour  after 
insight  into  the  reality  of  things,  which  last,  indeed,  often 
over-refined  into  useless  minuteness.  And  Moritz's  studies 
in  history  and  antiquities  were  helpful  to  Goethe,  who  used 
himself  to  read  diligently  in  the  livy  which  he  had  ere  this 
bought  firom  one  of  the  booksellers  on  the  Corso,  who  expose 
for  sale  all  the  classics  in  tiny  volumes  at  a  moderate  price. 

Feeling  his  deficiency  in  technical  knowledge,  Goethe  used 
generally  to  view  buildings,  antiques,  and  paintings,  in  the 
company  of  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters.  (Among  the 
sculptors,  he  chiefly  esteemed  Alexander  Trippel  firom  Schafif- 
hausen,  who,  bom  five  years  earlier  than  Goethe,  and  having 
spent  a  considerable  time  in  Copenhagen  and  Paris,  had  now 
been  ten  years  in  Rome)  Yet,  after  all  his  efforts  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  works  of  art,  he  felt  not  yet  able  to  cope 
with  them ;  their  splendour  dazed  him,  they  kept  his  powers 
on  the  stretch,  and  yet  he  could  find  no  entrance  into  the 
secret  life  of  them ;  Uiey  afforded  him  no  joy.^ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  in  the  morning  hours  '  of  each 
day  he  again  began  work  on  the  re-writing  of  Iphigmie.  But 
in  the  midst  of  this  task  a  *'sad  domestic  trouble"  {^^hoser 
HauskreuM*')  came  upon  the  little  circle  of  friends.  When 
Goethe,  about  the  6th  of  December  1786,  with  Tischbein  and 
two  other  artists  (probably  Bury  and  Schiitz),  drove  to  the 
Fiumicino  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  they  were  accompanied  by 

^  Goethe  to  Knebel,  November  17,  1786  : — «Doch  ist's  Anstrenguag 
statt  Genosses,  and  Trauer  sUtt  Frende.** — Tr. 

>  See  in  Hempel's  Gathe^  Theil.  xxiv.  S.  698,  Diintzer's  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Tischbein's,  dated  December  9,  1786. — ^Ta. 
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Moritz  and  another  friend  on  horseback.  On  their  way 
home,  when  they  were  near  the  Porta  Sixtina,  Moritz  fell  from 
his  horse  and  broke  his  left  arm.  Goethe  proved  himself  a 
true  friend ;  he  had  the  sufferer  brought  home  in  an  arm- 
chair, cared  for  his  wants,  visited  him  more  than  once  every 
day  during  the  month  of  lying  still,  watched  by  his  bedside 
several  nights,  and  arranged  that  this  office  should  be  per- 
formed every  night  by  one  of  the  German  artists  in  turn  (thus 
Moritz  was  hardly  ever  left  without  a  friend  at  hand),  and  also 
wrote  to  Campe  for  him.  Notwithstanding  all  this  anxiety, 
Iphigenie  was  completed  by  the  12th  of  December  1786.^ 
He  would  never  have  ventured  on  turning  his  prose  into 
iambics  without  the  guidance  of  the  treatise,  Versuch  einer 
Deutsclun  Prosodie^  published  by  Moriu  in  that  year.^ 

He  continued  to  traverse  the  city  almost  to  weariness.  ^ 

He  thought  that  his  schooling  in  Rome  should  close  for  the 
present  at  Christmas  1786.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  he  would  go  to  Naples,  accompanied  by  the  **  good,  the 
noble  (and  yet  so  sagacious)  the  cultivated "  Tischbein  ; 
there  in  the  glories  of  Nature  "  to  wash  my  soul  clean  from  the  * 

Idea  of  so  many  dreary  ruins,  and  to  assuage  the  too  severe  • 

conceptions  of  Art"^  Then,  immediately  after  Easter  1787, 
he  thought  he  should  turn  his  steps  homewards. 

In  Rome  at  that  time,  accompanied  by  a  certain  Abate 
Tacchi,  was  stopping  the  Prince  Karl  Borromaus  von  Liechten- 
stein, a  brother  of  the  Countess  von  Harrach,  whom  Goethe 
honoured.     The  Prince  was  but  twenty-one.     He  had  met  ^ 

Goethe  in  Karlsbad,  and  when  he  heard  that  the  poet  was  in 
Rome,  he  begged  Hirt  to  bring  them  together.  Their  meet- 
ing took  place  in  the  Doria  Gallery,  but  Goethe  adhered  to  '^ 
his  incognito,  though  he  was  persuaded  into  dining  a  few  | 
times  with  the  Prince.  Thus  it  was  that  he  met  the  Abate  | 
Monti  (bom  1754  in  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara),  whose  new  j 
tragedy,  AristodemOy  was  soon  coming  out  Goethe  had 
to  listen  to  the  author  reading  this  aloud.  Though  he  did 
not  conceal  his  doubt  that  the  excellent  piece  would  be 
well  received  in  a  theatre,  he  promised  to  come  with  his 
friends  to  see  it  and   to  pay  the  poet  the  deserved  ap- 

*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  December  12,  1786.— Tr. 

*  Die  Italidnische  Reise^  January  10,  1787.— Tr. 
»  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  December  12,  1786.— Tr. 
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plause.^  Abate  Tacchi  would  £un  have  translated  IphigenU 
into  Italian.^ 

All  intercourse  with  persons  of  rank — Prince  Liechten- 
stein excepted — was  refused  by  Goethe.  He  wished  to  live 
a  free  human  life  in  Rome,  and  certainly  nothing  could 
be  further  from  his  desire  than  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  nota- 
bility. Thus  we  find  him  firmly  declining  to  be  introduced 
to  the  daughter  of  the  English  Pretender  (who  then  lived  in 
Rome  as  Count  Albany).  Goethe  could  not,  indeed,  but 
rejoice  to  observe  that  he  was  known  in  Rome  beyond  all 
expectation,  the  Germans  especially  being  taken  with  him.' 
But  when  they  seriously  proposed  to  crown  him  at  the  Capitol, 
he  forbade  the  fisurce.* 

Though  by  the  middle  of  December  1786  he  had  several 
times  seen  what  was  most  significant  and  what  was  best  in 
Rome,  he  yet  felt — unlike  the  greater  number  of  travellers — 
how  little  in  such  matters  to  have  seen  means.'^  Beside  the 
mighty  buildings,  the  Apollo  of  the  Belvedere  and  Raphael's 
Loggia,  must  be  mentioned  the  colossal  heads  of  the  so-called 
Smiling  Jupiter,  the  Juno  Ludovisi,  and  the  Medusa  Rondi- 
nini,  which  had  so  won  his  love  that  he  did  not  rest  until  he 
possessed  casts  of  them.  The  stupendous  creation  of  Michael 
Angelo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  overpowered  and 
possessed  the  poet,  and  after  it  he  could  not  find  delight  in 
Raphael's  Loggia.*  And  beside  these  single  and  peculiar 
great  works  he  was  met  at  every  step  by  so  much  else  of  sig- 
nificance that  he  had  simply  to  yield  himself  up,  to  let  all 
work   upon   him  while  the  due  growth  proceeded  within.^ 

1  Die  JtaUdnische  Reisi^  November  23,  1786. — Ta. 

«  Jbid,^  January  4,  1787.— Tr. 

'  Besides  Die  Italianische  Reise^  January  4,  1787  (end),  see  Goethe 
to  Karl  August,  December  12,  1786.— Tr. 

^  Die  Italianische  Reise,  January  4,  1787,  and  see  Diintzer's  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Tischbein  to  Lavater,  December  9,  1786,  in  Hempel's 
Goethe^  xxiv.  698.  Goethe  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  rejoiced  in  his 
notoriety  when  he  writes: — <<Wie  das  Alles  zusammenhangt  und  wie 
ich  ein  grosser  Thor  ware  zu  glauben  dass  das  Alles  um  meinetwillen 
geschahe,  dereinst  mundlich.** — Te. 

»  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  December  12,  1786. — ^Tr. 

*  Die  JtaHanischi  Reise,  December  2,  1786.  See  M.  Thebphile 
Cart's  remark  on  this  in  his  Goethe  en  JtaUe,  p.  59. — Tr. 

7  Die  JtaJiUmsehe  Reise,  this  thought  three  or  four  times  repeated  in 
the  entries  oi  the  beginning  of  December  1786. — Tr. 
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Striving  after  that  all-sidedness  from  which  alone  proceeds 
perfect  knowledge,  his  attention  was  engaged  by  many  things 
— by  the  history  of  Rome,  by  the  history  of  ancient  Art,  by 
the  study  of  antiquities,  of  coins,  and  what  not^  Even  Roman 
politics   and  administration   could   not   escape  the   Weimar  . 

statesman.  2  December,  a  month  which  had  always  been  so 
unfavourable  to  him  in  Weimar,  sent  him  to  botanical  obser- 
vations again — his  first  southern  December,  when  grass  and 
herbs  sprouted  for  the  second  time,  meadows  and  squares  *> 

grew  green  again,  and  the  many  evergreens  refreshed   the  F 

sight     And  through  this  stimulation  of  all  his  powers  of  ^ 

thinking  and  acting,  he  felt  a  strong  current  of  life  penetrate  1 

his  whole  being ;  he  thinks  that  he  is  changed  to  the  very 
marrow — in  truth  bom  again. ^ 

The  impossibility  of  leaving  Rome  so  soon  had  impressed  * 

itself  on  him,  when  a  "gracious  sympathetic  letter"*  from  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  granted  him  unlimited  leave  of  absence; 
besides  his  friends  wrote  exhorting  him  not  to  hurry.  Accord- 
ingly he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  start  for  Naples  until 
the  first  week  in  Lent;  he  would  get  back  to  Rome  be- 
fore Easter,  visit  Florence  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  autumn  • 
of  1787  commence  his  homeward  journey.  Sicily,  too,  he 
had  thought  of,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  only  go 
thither,  after  considerable  preparation,  in  the  autumn,  and 
must  then  stay  there  until  the  end  of  the  year,  a  plan  which 
would  only  bring  him  home  in  the  spring  of  1788.  But  these 
plans  were  deranged  by  news  that  the  Duke  had  had  a  fall  ♦ 
from  his  horse  in  Berlin.*^ 

Meanwhile  Tischbein  had  designed  a  great  painting — 
Goethe  outside  Rome.  The  poet  was  to  appear  clad  in  a  great 
white  mantle,  a  large  soft  hat  on  his  head,  reclining  on  an 
overturned  Egyptian  obelisk,  before  him  a  broken  Greek 
relievo^  and  behind  that  the  capital  of  a  Roman  pillar.  In  his 
glance,  wandering  over  the  Campagna,  one  should  read  the 

1  Die  Italidnische  Reise^  December  29,  1 786,  January  4,  1787. — Tr. 
'  See,  for  instance,  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  January  10,  1787. — Tr. 

*  The  following  references  will  here  be  found  interesting — Du  Italian' 
ische  Reise^  December  2,  3,  13,  20,  1786;  Goethe  to  Duke  Ernst  of 
Gotha,  February  6,  1787,  Zweitcr  Romisc/ier  Au/enthaU,  December  21, 
1787.— Tr. 

*  **  Einen  giitigen  mitfiihlenden  Brief,"  Die  Italidnische  Reise,  January 
4,  1787.— Tr.  '  Die  Italidnische  Reise^  ^QSiMAxy  ^,  I787.~Tr. 
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thought  of  the  perishable  nature  of  all  earthly  splendour ;  and 
in  the  distance  were  to  be  seen  the  tombs  that  border  the 
Appian  Way,  and  other  Roman  ruins  against  the  background 
of  the  Alban  Moimt.^  When  Goethe  first  speaks  of  this 
design  (Die  Italianische  Reise^  December  29,  1786)  Tischbein 


had  already  stretched  the  canvas,  and  on  the  i8th  of  Febru- 
ary 1787  Goethe  notes  how  Tischbein  has  procured  a  small 
bronze  model  which  he  covers  with  the  mantle,  and  how  he 
is  working  diligently  that  the  picture  may  be  brought 'to  a 

^  See  the  contemporary  description  of  tliis  design  quoted  by  Diintzer, 
from  Wicland's  Aferkur;  Hcmpel's  Godke,  xxiv.  707-8. —Tr. 
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certain  point  before  they  leave  for  Naples.     On  June  27, 

1787,  Goethe  notes  that  his  portrait  is  going  on  well;  it  was 

not  finbhed  until  a  later  time.     Karl  von  Rothschild  bought 

it  in  Italy  and  brought  it  to  Frankfurt     The  rdievo  represents  | 

Orestes  and  Pylades  before  Iphigenia.     We  give  an  engraving 

of  the  picture  as  it  finally  stands.     There  are  copies  of  Tisch-  ^ 

bein's  first  design  in  existence ;  the  rdievo  is  different,  and  on 

the  obelisk  you  see  hieroglyphic  writing.     Tischbein  had  also 

begun  a  picture,  Hector  and  Paris^  for  the  Duke  of  Gotha, 

probably  at  Goethe's  prompting.^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Custode  of  the  ancient,  sadly  declined 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome  ^  had  been  setting  in  motion  every 
agency  which  could  help  to  persuade  the  great  German  poet 
to  join  the  society.  The  influence  of  the  Prince  von  Liechten- 
stein was  brought  into  service.  To  escape  the  Capitoline 
laurel,  about  which  they  continued  to  plague  him,  the  poet 
yielded  himself  to  be  an  Arcadian  shepherd.  On  January  4, 
1787,  he  appeared  in  the  Academy's  Hall  of  Session,  was  sum- 
moned forth  by  the  name  "  Megalio,"*  and  the  fields  of  Mel- 
pomene were  assigned  to  him.  On  the  same  day  he  begged 
Charlotte  to  call  a  council  of  those  who  loved  him  (Herder 
and  Knebel),  to  decide  whether  he  should  return  to  Weimar 
at  once,  a  course  to  which  he  himself  inclined  "  The  strong- 
est influence  to  keep  me  in  Italy  is  Tischbein ;  never,  even 
though  it  were  my  fate  to  visit  this  beautiful  land  again,  can  I 
learn  so  much  in  so  short  a  time  as  I  can  at  present  in  the 
society  of  this  man,  cultivated,  experienced,  fine  in  feeling, 
just  in  judgment,  and  devoted  to  me  soul  and  body.  I  say 
not  how  the  scales,  as  it  were,  fall  from  my  eyes.  He  who 
dwells  in  the  night  takes  the  dawn  for  day,  and  a  gloomy 
day  for  brightness;   what  is  it  then  when  the  sun  appears  !* 

^  Goethe  to  Duke  Ernst  of  Gotha,  February  6,  1787.  Hempers 
Gotthey  xxiv.  730. — Tr. 

*  English  readers  will  find  a  delightful  account  of  this  Academy  in 
Vernon  Lee*s  Italy  in  the  Eightemth  Century,— -Tk, 

*  Goethe  to  Fritz  Stein,  January  4,  1787 : — "And  I  received  the  name 
^e^xo per  causa  della  grandetza^  or  grandiosith  deUe  mie  opere,  as  the  gentle- 
men were  pleased  to  express  themselves."  (Note  how  in  the  Zweiter  Romis^ 
cher  Aufenthalt  Goethe  mis-dates  by  a  whole  year  this  reception.) — ^Tr. 

4  <«  Wer  in  der  Nacht  steckt  halt  die  Dammerung  schon  fiir  Tag  und 
einen  grauen  Tag  fiir  helle;  was  isfs  aber  wenn  die  Sonne  aufgeht." 
Die  JtalUinische  Reise^  January  4,  1787. — Tr. 
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Then  I  hitherto  have  altogether  withheld  m3rself  from  society, 
which  thus  by  slow  degrees  gains  a  hold  upon  me,  and 
which,  too,  I  probably  was  not  unwilling  to  observe  with 
hurried  glances." 

He  did  not  guess  that  Diplomacy  had  already  been  mak- 
ing itself  busy  about  him.  It  was  supposed  that  Goethe  being 
the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  must  know  of  Prussia's 
moves  relative  to  the  election  of  Dalberg  as  Coadjutor  of  the 
Elector  of  Mainz.  Accordingly,  endeavours  were  made  to 
steal  his  letters.  The  Austrian  Cardinal  von  Herzan  had  in- 
structed his  German  secretary  to  do  this ;  and  the  secretary 
pressed  himself  into  Goethe's  acquaintance,  but  did  not,  how- 
ever, win  very  far  in  his  confidence.  He  actually  did  steal  from 
Goethe,  we  do  not  know  how,  one  of  his  mother's  letters,^ 

Another  of  the  numerous  acquaintance  of  Goethe  in  Rome 
was  the  Prince  Christian  August  von  Waldeck ;  in  Karlsbad 
they  had  known  one  another  already.  The  Prince  was  a 
general  in  the  Austrian  service.  Five  years  older  than  Goethe, 
he  was  now  visiting  Rome  for  the  fifth  time.  He  possessed 
a  great  collection  of  coins,  to  complete  which  he  was  making 
large  purchases.  A  beautiful  Bohemian  lady  accompanied 
him;  her  old  husband  was  one  of  the  party.*  The  Prince  was 
extraordinarily  friendly  to  Goethe,  to  whom  his  manifold  know- 
ledge of  art  and  wide  acquaintance  were  of  great  service.  When 
visiting  the  Prince  one  evening,  Goethe  was  asked  what  literary 
work  at  present  occupied  him?  He  mentioned  Iphigmie^  and 
gave  the  Prince  a  detailed  account  of  its  contents,  but  did  not 
find  much  interest  awakened' 

On  January  10,  1787,  Goethe  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar : — "  I  wait  painfully  until  I  hear  that  you  are  again  at 
home  and  that  no  bad  results  are  to  be  feared,  and  I  entreat 
you,  recall  me  if  you  think  I  am  in*  the  least  wanted.  As 
surely  as  I  could  remain  here  with  profit  for  years,  so  surely 
have  I  already  plucked  the  topmost  blossoms  of  the  Great  and 
Beautiful,  and  can  go  in  the  strength  of  it  all  my  life.  And 
the  results  have,  I  feel,  been  blessed  to  my  spirit  also,  which 

^  The  innocent  letter  turned  np  in  1868  in  Sebastian  Brunner's  Die 
thalogische  Dimerschaft  am  Hofe  Joseph  IL     Kcil  has  it,  p.  254. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  January  10,  1787.  (Hempers  GoOhe,  xxiv. 
716-8.)     Die  Italianische  RHse,  March  I,  1787.— Tr. 

'  This  Goethe  tells  only  in  the  entry,  Mardi  i,  1787. — Tr. 
2  C 
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grows  gladder,  more  open,  more  ready  to  give  and  receive 
sympathy.  .  .  .  The  most  important  subject  on  which  I  at 
present  exercise  eye  and  intellect  is  the  styles  of  the  various 
ancient  peoples,  and  the  epochs  of  each  style,  as  to  which 
Winckelmann's  Geschichte  der  Kunst  is  a  trustworthy  guide.  f 

With  the  help  of  friendly  artist  eyes  and  my  own  talent  for  ^ 

combination,  I  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  discover  and  supple- 
ment many  a  thing  which  Winckelmann  himself  would  give  us 
if  this  year  he  could  prepare  a  new  edition."^  In  studying 
Winckelmann  after  this  fashion  he  received  especially  valu- 
able aid  from  Meyer;  this  man's  worth  grew  constantly 
more  clear  to  Goethe.  A  little  farther  on  the  letter  which  we 
have  been  quoting  refers  thus  to  Meyer: — "I  have  been 
repeatedly  thinking  about  our  Drawing  Academy,  and  I 
have  found  a  man  of  the  kind  we  shall  need  after  Kraus's 
departure  if  we  are  to  get  to  more  solid  work.  As  to  the 
influence  which  I  had  on  the  Academy,  I  used  always  to 
feel  that  I  did  not  understand  it ;  now  I  know  the  why  and 
wherefore." 

A  Swiss  had  copied  out  Iphv^enie  in  clean  manuscript  for 
him.  This  play  Goethe  now  read  aloud  to  the  circle  of  more 
intimate  artist  friends,  but,  owing  to  its  repose,  it  had  not  the  ) 

fine  effect  on  them  which  he  had  hoped.*     As  he  read  aloud  \ 

he  underlined  verses  which  did  not  yet  flow  well;  some  of  1 

these   he   altered,  others   he   left   to  receive   touches   from  j 

Herder's  pen.  He  directed  Seidel  (January  13)  to  submit 
the  manuscript  of  Iphigenie  to  Herder  before  it  passed  on  to  ^ 

the  printer. 

About  this  time  it  was  that  Goethe  made  one  of  his  most 
resultful   acquaintanceships,    that    of    Angelika    Kauffmann.  ^ 

Bom  at  Bregenz  on  the  30th  of  October  1741,  she  was 
already  a  distinguished  painter  in  Rome  in  1763.  In  1769 
she  went  to  London  and  stayed  there  until  1780,  when  she 
returned  to  Rome.  To  escape  her  state  of  single  loneliness 
she  married  the  painter  Antonio  Zucchi,  a  Venetian  advanced 
in  years.  Angelika  (thus  she  was  generally  spoken  of)  was 
indeed  an  angelic  soul,  full  of  tender  womanhood,  sympa- 
thetic, pure,  ardent;  and  Goethe  felt  a  deep  and  exquisite 

*  Compare  Die  Italidnische  Rfisf,  January  13,  1787. — Tr, 

•  Die  Italidnische  Reise,  January  io»  1 787.  The  young  artists  had 
expected  **  etwas  Beriichingisches,"  Goethe  tells  us. — Tr. 
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attraction  in  her.  She  worked  in  her  art  rapidly  and  rest- 
lessly; her  pictures  were  remarkable  for  lightness  of  touch, 
grace,  brightness.  One  day  when  Goethe  and  Reiffenstein 
were  at  her  house,  she  expressed  the  wish  to  hear  Iphigenit 
read  aloud;  on  this  occasion  Goethe  was  only  able  to  give 
an  abstract,  but  the  ardour  of  his  manner  affected  deeply 
even  Angeiika's  husband.^ 

With  the  thorough  earnestness  of  his  nature,  which  every- 
where desired  to  press  to  the  essence  of  things,  he  now  strove 
to  appropriate  to  himself  in  all  its  aspects  that  Rome  which 
had  grown  so  familiar.  He  laboured  diligently  to  discover 
the  rules  after  which  the  ancient  sculptors  have  developed 
from  the  human  figure  the  perfectly  concluded  circle  of 
divine  form,  to  discover  their  technique  in  the  treatment  of 
the  body ;  he  supposed  that  they  had  proceeded  by  the  same 
laws  as  did  Nature,^  nay,  he  believed  himself  to  be  now  on 
the  track  of  Nature,  only  he  found  something  in  her  which  he 
could  not  express.  The  skeleton  was  to  him  no  longer  a 
cluster  of  bones  cunningly  grouped  together:  he  contemplated 
it  together  with  the  clothing  of  flesh  and  ligament  which  gave 
it  motion  and  life.'    In  the  evenings  he  studied  perspective. 

And  now  with  the  warm  spring  weather  waked  anew  the 
delight  in  sketching  the  fair  landscape.  A  fortnight  was  spent 
in  going  "  through  the  depths  and  heights  of  the  villas,"  out- 
lining on  small  sheets  striking,  characteristically  Roman, 
views ;  to  the  outlines  he  afterwards  strove  to  give  h'ght  and 
shade.  ''It  is  very  strange  that  one  may  see  and  know 
clearly  what  is  good  and  what  is  better;  and  let  him  try 
to  make  it  his  own  —  it  disappears  as  it  were  under  his 
hands,  and  we  seize  not  that  which  is  right,  but  that  which 
we  have  been  used  to  hold  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  however,  I 
feel  myself  greatly  improved  by  the  fortnight  of  passionate 
endeavour."* 

The  theatres — seven  opened  with  the  beginning  year — 
profited  him  little;  he  visited  them  hardly  at  all,  only  in 

1  Die  ItaUdnische  Rdse^  January  22,  1787.— Til 

s  Compare  the  letter  of  September  6,  1787,  Zweiter  Romisckir  4uf' 

*  Die  ItaliSnischi  Rtise^  January  20,  1787. — Ta. 
^  lhid,<t  February  17,   1787.     See  also  Goethe  to  Knebel,  February 
19,  1787.— Ta. 
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Aristodemo^  and  some  comedies  did  he  find  any  pleasure.  The 
Grand  Opera  seemed  a  "  monster  without  the  vigour  and  sap 
of  life;"  even  the  opera  buffa  lacked  finish  and  completeness, 
but  a  new  intermezzo  by  Anfossi  was  "happily  composed," 
and  was  played  with  great  applause.*  He  asks  Kayser  how 
it  stands  with  the  composing  of  Scherz^  List,  und  Rachty  and 
when  the  piece  can  be  published,  and  he  mentions  that  he 
thinks  of  writing  a  new  opera.^ 

The  friendship  with  Angelika  grew  closer.  When  he 
read  aloud  Iphigmie  she  received  it  with  "  incredible  depth  of 
feeling/*  and  she  promised  him  a  drawing  from  it*  From  her 
he  parted  with  regret ;  though  he  longed  to  leave  Rome,  the 
endeavours  of  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  exhaustless  scattered  fragmentary  city  having 
been  very  wearying.  The  mad  doings  of  the  Carnival,  espe- 
cially noisy  in  the  streets  about  his  lodging,  had  only  a 
historical  interest  for  him  ;  he  could  not  find  anything  in  them 
to  sympathise  with ;  his  approaching  departure  weighed  upon 
him ;  and  amid  all  the  tumult  of  the  festival  it  was  evident 
that  real  light-heartedness  was  absent,  and  under  that  bad 
government  the  Romans  had  not  money  enough  to  give  vent 
to  the  little  bit  of  pleasure  they  might  feeL* 

He  hoped  that  when  next  he  saw  Rome  he  should  have 
new  strength  and  hope,  and  thus  should  gain  a  deeper  and 
clearer  impression  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  take  away  with 
him  to  his  home  the  perfect  idea  of  antique  art,  to  serve  for 
the  joy  and  profit  of  himself  and  his  friends  in  ftiture  years. 

^  Aristodemo  was  after  all  acted  amid  great  applause.  Die  Italian- 
iscke  Reisty  January  1$,  1787. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Kayser,  February  6,  1787 ;  Goethe  to  Karl  August, 
February  10,  1787.— Tr. 

»  See  the  letter  which  Burkhardt  (p.  37)  dates  November  25,  1786, 
Codhe  und  Kayser^  64-65. — Tr. 

*  Die  Italidnische  Reise,  February  15,  I787.~Tr. 

•  Ibid,,  February  21,  1787.— Tr. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

NAPLES   AND   SICILY. 

February-June  1787. 

On  the  morning  of  February  22,  1787,  a  carriage  drove  out 
of  Rome,  bearing  Goethe  southwards.  Tischbein,  who  had 
been  a  few  times  to  Naples  already,  was  his  companion.  The 
four  days  spent  on  the  road  were,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
inns,  ridi  in  manifold  enjoyment.  They  reached  Naples  on 
February  25.  At  sight  of  die  wonderful  scenery  Goethe  was, 
'*  after  his  fashion,  perfectly  quiet,  only  making,  when  it 
became  too  mad,  great,  great  eyes."  "  I  pardoned  all  who 
lose  their  senses  in  Naples,  and  thought  with  emotion  of  my 
father,  who  had  retained  an  indelible  impression  especially  of 
the  objects  which  I  to-day  saw  for  the  first  time.  And  as  it 
said  that  one  to  whom  a  phantom  has  appeared  never  again  is 
glad,  so  might  it  be  said  of  my  fisither  that  he  could  never  be 
altogether  unhappy,  because  he  was  constantly  thinking  him- 
self back  to  Naples."  ^ 

The  easy,  joyous  life  of  Naples  was  very  welcome  to  one 
so  exhausted  as  Goethe  had  been  by  his  toils  in  Rome,  but  his 
**  German  turn  of  mind,  and  desire  rather  to  learn  and  to  act 
than  to  enjoy,'' ^  did  not  permit  him  to*  lapse  into  the  divine 
indolence  of  the  place.  Through  Tischbein  he  learned 
to  know  the  painter  Lodovico  Yenuti,  a  great  £Eivourite  with 
the  King.  Tischbein,  too,  it  was  who  conducted  Goethe  to 
Philipp  Hackert,  a  celebrated  landscape  painter.  Hackert, 
a  native  of  Prenzlau,  was  now  in  his  fiftieth  year.  He 
had  come  to  Rome  in  1768,  and  in  1785  left  Rome  for 

*  Die  ItaiiSnisehe  Reise,   February  27,  1787.     Compare  September 
28,  29,  November  i,  1786,  for  mention  of  Goethe*s  father. — Tr. 
'  Ibid.f  March  22,  1787.— Tr. 
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Naples,  at  the  invitation  of  the  King,  into  whose  service  he 
was  taken.  Another  with  whom  Goethe  became  acquainted 
was  Gaetano  Filangieri,  the  author  of  La  scienza  ddla  Ugisla- 
ziane^  a  work  long  known  and  valued  by  Goethe.  Filangieri 
was  now  two  and  fifty ;  he  had  been  appointed  First  Coun- 
cillor of  Finance  by  the  King.  At  Filangieri's  house  Goethe 
met  Filangieri's  sister,  the  Princess  Belmonte,  a  type  of  charm- 
ing Neapolitan  frivolity  united  with  unaffected  goodness  of 
heart. 

He  visited  Pozzuoli  on  the  ist  of  March  1787,  in  the 
company  of  the  Prince  of  Waldeck.  Vesuvius  was  three 
times  ascended  (March  2,  March  6,  and  March  20).  The 
churches  and  most  of  the  art  treasures  of  Naples  were  seen, 
and  Pompeii,  and  the  island  of  Ischia,  so  full  of  interest  to 
the  mineralogist^  T 

The  Prince  of  Waldeck  pressed  Goethe  in  vain  to  go  with 
him  to  Albania  and  Dalmatia.  The  poet  could  not  withstand 
the  longing  for  Sicily,  where  the  ruins  of  Greek  temples  testi- 
fied to  the  beauty  and  greatness  of  ancient  Greek  architecture. 
The  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  go  or  stay  troubled  with  dis- 
quiet a  good  deal  of  his  stay  in  Naples.  It  was  also  a  grief  ^ 
to  him  that  in  his  journey  to  Sicily  he  could  not  have  the 
companionship  of  Tischbein,  who  was  forming  the  fiiendships 
and  connections  which  should  at  a  future  time  procure  him 
an  appointment  in  Naples,  which  had  grown  very  dear  to 
him. 

Tischbein  recommended  to  Goethe  as  a  companion  the  land-  ^ 

scape  painter,  Christof  Heinrich  Kniep,  a  native  of  Hildesheim,  t 

half  a  year  older  than  the  poet,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthusiastic  \ 

admirer.     The  gifted  and  industrious  artist,  working  for  insuffi-  '^ 

dent  prices,  was  in  needy  circumstances.  On  an  excursion  by 
Salerno  to  Paestum,  the  ancient  Posidonia,  Goethe  was  struck 
by  Kniep's  great  talent  for  correctly  and  rapidly  sketching 
buildings  and  landscapes,  and  learned  to  value  his  kindly, 
sociable  nature.  The  severe  style  of  the  Doric  ruins,  the 
"  blunt,  coniform,  closely  congregated  masses  of  the  pillars," 
at  first  shocked  the  artistic  sense  of  the  poet,  habituated  to  a 
more  ornate  architecture.  Yet  he  soon  reflected,  called  to 
mind  the  history  of  art,  thought  of  the  time  whose  spirit  was 

^  On  the  visit  to  Ischia  see  Diintzer*s  edition  of  DU  ItaU&msche  Rate, 
Hempel's  Goethe^  xxiv.  pp.  571,  813. — Tr. 
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consonant  with  this  art,  and  in  "less  than  an  hour"  felt 
reconciled  with  it;  nay,  he  blessed  his  Genius  for  having 
brought  before  his  eyes  the  very  ruins  themselves,  as  no  picture 
can  give  a  notion  of  them.*  The  glimpse  of  Pompeii  enjoyed 
in  Tischbein's  society,  and  the  museum  at  Portici,'  helped  to 
complete  the  picture  of  the  antique,  perished  world  Full  of 
brightness  and  of  solid  gain  were  three  days  (March  14-16) 
spent  with  Hackert  in  his  pleasant  rooms  in  the  old  castle 
at  Caserta.  There  Goethe  drew,  under  the  supervision  of 
Hackert.  This  painter  was  remarkable  for  his  correct  eye, 
delicate  treatment,  for  naturalness  and  a  vivid  sense  for  the 
line  of  landscape.  He  granted  that  Goethe  had  talent,  but 
that  he  could  produce  nothing  because  he  lacked  definiteness 
in  touch,  clearness,  certainty  in  treatment  "  Stay  with  me 
eighteen  months,"  said  the  painter,  "and  you  shall  pro- 
duce something  that  will  give  pleasure  to  yourself  and  to 
others," 

The  old  English  ambassador,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  was 
the  possessor  of  a  splendid  art-collection.  Goethe  visited  him 
and  saw  his  beautiful  mistress,  Emma  Harte,  who,  then  but 
twenty-five,  had  already  known  strange  fortunes.  The  ease 
with  which  this  lady  assumed  all  the  positions  and  gestures 
that  many  artists  toil  after  in  vain,  astonished  Goethe, 
though  he  felt  that  the  "  beautiful  entertainer "  was  without 
souL* 

What  he  had  long  ventured  to  hope — that  in  this  beauti- 
ful Italy  his  observations  on  plant  life  would  receive  confirma- 
tion— did  really  happen.  On  March  25,  1787,  as  he  walked 
by  the  sea  in  a  calm  and  pleasurable  frame,  ^  a  good  illumina- 
tion "  came  to  him.  "  I  beg  you  to  tell  Herder  that  I  shall 
soon  have  the  type-plant,  only  I  fear  that  no  one  will  recognise 
the  rest  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  it  My  famous  doctrine 
of  the  cotyledons  is  so  sublimed  that  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  go  farther."  *  And  he  gained  clear  elucidation  of  the 
rock  and  lava  formations  of  Vesuvius.  All  disposition  to 
creative,  poetic  activity  was  absent  during  his  stay  in  Naples. 
When,  at  noon  on  the  29th  of  March  1787,  he  went  with 

*  Du  Jtalianische  Reise,  March  23,  1787. — Tr. 
«  /bid,,  March  1 1  and  March  18,  1787.— Tr. 

*  So  he  notes  IbicLt  May  27,  1787. — ^Tr. 

*  Ibid,,  March  25.     Part  of  a  letter  to  Charlotte  von  Stdn.—TR. 
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Kniep  on  board  the  corvette  that  was  to  convey  them  to 
Palermo,  he  took  with  him  the  two  acts  of  Tasso^  written  in 
Weimar. 

The  Diary  which  Goethe  kept  for  Charlotte  von  Stein 
gives  the  most  vivid  picture  of  this  journey  to  Sicily.  As  a 
landscape-painter  he  gained  altogether  new  thoughts  from  the 
"  great  simple  line  "  of  the  sea-boundary.  When  he  felt  sea- 
sickness approaching,  he  went  to  his  cabin,  and  lying  there, 
shut  off  from  the  external  world,  let  the  mind  have  full  sway, 
thinking  the  new  plan  of  Tasso  "  over  and  over,  through  and 
through,  in  sleep  and  in  half  waking/'  The  sight  of  Palermo, 
with  "  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  promontories  in  the  world," - 
overpowered  him.  He  felt  constrained  to  read  the  Odyssey,^ 
which  in  Sicily  for  the  first  time  became  to  him  "a  living 
word."*  In  the  Public  Gardens  of  Palermo  he  brooded  over 
the  conception  of  a  drama,  Nattsikaa ;  he  wrote  down  the  \ 

plan,  and  even  began  its  execution,  but  in  the  presence  or 
the  rare  southern  plant  life  "  the  old  whim  "  came  upon  him, 
might  not  he  discover  the  type-plant  amid  the  throng  ?  And 
as  the  garden  of  this  world  revealed  itself,  the  garden  Oi 
Alcinous  vanished.*     On  April  12,  Goethe  derived  much  plea-  * 

sure  and  profit  from  a  visit  to  the  collection  of  medals  of 
Prince  Torremuzza  ^ 

Never  in  his  life,  he  writes  to  Fritz  Stein  on  April  17,  had  ' 

he  spent  so  many  consecutive  days  so  bright  and  happy  as 
the  sixteen  spent  in  Palermo.  On  the  same  day  he  wrote  to 
Charlotte  : — "  What  joy  does  my  little  bit  of  knowledge  of  the 
things  of  nature  bring  me  every  day,  and  how  much  more 
ought  I  to  know  that  my  joy  might  be  full  That  which  I 
prepare  for  you  prospers  in  my  hands.  Already  have  I  shed 
tears  of  joy  to  think  that  I  shall  give  you  joy.  .  .  .  My  heart 
is  with  you." 

1  See  pp.  309,  316.  319,  346. --Tr, 

*  So  Goethe  calls  Monte  Pellegrino ;  Die  Italidnische  Reise^  April  3, 
1787.--TR. 

3  Die  Italiiiniscke  Reise,  April  7,  1787  :— "  Die  schwarzlichen  Wellen  '^ 

am  norcUichen  Horizonte,  ihr  Anslreben  an  die  Buchtkrummungen,  sell>st 
der  eigene  Geruch  des  diinstenden  Mecres,  dns  Alles  rief  mir  die  Insel  der 
seligen  Phaaken  in  die  Sinne  so  wie  ins  Gedachtniss.  Ich  eilte  sogleich 
einen  Homer  zu  kaufen  .  .  ." — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Herder,  Die  ftaliJvische  Reise,  May  17,  1787.— Tr. 
6  Die  Italianisdu  Reiscy  April  16  and  17,  1787.— Tr. 
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On  the  1 8th  of  April  1787  our  travellers  left  Palermo,^ 
to  traverse  by  no  very  direct  route  the  fruitful  land,  and  take 
ship  finally  from  Messina.  On  the  way  Goethe  observed  the 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  and  was  pleased  with  the 
excellent  cattle.  But  the  chief  interest  of  the  journey  was,  of 
course,  the  architecture  of  the  ruined  Greek  temples  at  Segeste 
and  Girgenti  (Selinus  they  did  not  visit),  the  antiquities, 
statues,  and  coins  in  Catania,  and  the  Greek  theatre  at  Taor- 
mina.  By  the  advice  of  the  celebrated  naturalist,  Gioeni, 
they  only  ascended  Mount  ^tna  as  far  as  the  Monti  GrossL 
Messina,  which  not  long  before  (February  1783)  had  suffered 
by  an  earthquake,  was  reached  by  our  travellers  on  May  8, 
1787.  On  May  14,  after  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,* 
Goethe  arrived  in  Naples  again,  "right  happy  to  have  the 
great,  beautiful,  incomparable  idea  of  Sicily,  so  clear,  so  per- 
fect, so  unmixed  with  baser  matter."'  The  nimierous  sketches 
which  Kniep  had  made  during  the  journey  were  divided; 
some  of  them  the  painter  was  to  finish  at  a  fixed  price  for 
Goethe. 

In  Naples  he  heard,  through  a  letter  firom  Seidel,  that  in 
Weimar  many  people  thought  that  Goethe  would  not  return, 
and  accordingly  uttered  their  minds  upon  him  freely.  He  is, 
they  said,  wasting  the  good  salary  on  this  journey  while  others 
are  sweating  under  his  work.  Tischbein  and  Hackert  were 
not  in  Naples  at  the  time  of  Goethe's  return ;  they  had  gone 
to  Rome  for  a  short  stay. 

On  May  15  Goethe  and  Kniep  visited  Paestum  a  second 
time.  Of  the  temple  ruins  there  he  writes  (May  17) : — "  It  is 
the  last,  and  I  might  almost  say  noblest,  Idea  which  I  now 
can  bear  northwards  in  its  perfectness.  And,  in  my  opinion, 
the  central  temple  is  superior  to  anything  at  present  to  be 
seen  in  Sicily."  In  Kniep's  company  he  revisited  Pozzuoli 
(May  19),  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  an  explanation  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 

^  A  memorandum  of  the  chief  places  touched  on  is  not  amiss  here. 
They  are — Alcamo,  Segesta,  Castel  Vetrano»  Sciacca,  Girgend,  Caltani- 
setta,  Castro  Giovanni,  Catania,  Taormina,  Messina. — Tr. 

'  In  Mr.  Hutton's  Essay  on  Goethe  there  is  admirable  comment  on 
Goethe*s  behaviour  in  the  danger.  It  is  perhaps  a  pity  that  Prof.  Diintzer 
psisses  over  the  incident,  and  over  another  aUnost  as  interesting — the  ad- 
venture at  Malsesina  on  September  13,  1786. — ^Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Herder,  Die  ItaliatUuhe  Rdse^  May  17,  1787.— Tr. 
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Serapis :  he  formed  a  remarkable  theory.^  Portici  also  was 
visited  a  second  time.  The  theatre,  which  hitherto  during 
his  Italian  journey  had  given  him  so  little  pleasure,  now 
did  amuse  him,  yet  he  sees  that  he  is  too  old  for  these 
jests.* 

He  derived  great  pleasure  from  a  letter  of  the  Duke's  which 
now  came,  announcing  the  election  of  Dalberg  as  Coadjutor 
of  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  and  acknowledging  in  the  most 
flattering  way  Goethe's  diligence  in  office  during  the  past  ten 
years.  The  Duke  announced  his  intention  of  appointing 
Schmidt*  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Finance,  leaving 
Goethe  the  direction  still.  Goethe  thought  Schmidt  very  fit 
for  the  post,  but  thought  it  not  well  that  one  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  subordinate  to  another  in  his  capacity 
as  member  of  the  Board  of  Finance.  Would  the  Duke  relieve 
Goethe  of  his  burden  of  financial  cares,  and  appoint  Schmidt 
President  of  the  Board  formally  or  informally.  "  My  single 
desire  was,  to  know  you  master  of  your  own.  All  that  you 
do  towards  ordering  things  after  your  own  pleasure  cannot  be 
other  than  pleasurable  to  me.  Make  this  change  when  you 
think  fit,  and  as  you  think  fit !  By  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber I  shall,  I  hope,  be  in  Frankfurt  If  I  can  then  remain 
awhile  with  my  mother,  bringing  the  last  four  volumes  of  my 
Works  into  order,  perfecting  the  observations  made  on  my 
journey,  perhaps  labouring  on  Wilhelm  and  some  other  ideas, 
I  shall  find  myself  lightened  of  a  great  burden ;  for  these  tasks 
must,  after  all,  be  left  behind  me  some  time.  .  .  .  My  rela- 
tions with  business  have  their  origin  in  my  personal  relations 
with  you ;  and  now,  after  so  many  years,  let  a  new  relation 
with  you  proceed  from  these  relations  of  business  which  have 
subsisted  hitherto.  I  am  ready  for  each  and  every  use  that 
you  wish  to  make  of  me.  Question  me  concerning  the  sjin- 
phony  that  you  have  a  mind  to  play ;  I  will  gladly  at  any 
time  speak  my  opinion.  .  .  .  Already  I  see  what  service  the 
journey  has  done  me,  how  it  has  enlightened  me  and  glad- 

*  Of  this  visit  Goethe  makes  no  mention  in  Die  Ttalianischi  Reise, 
He  tells  of  it  in  the  essay,  Architekionisch-naturhistorischa  Problem^  in 
the  portion  of  his  writings  called  Naturwissenschaftlicke  Einzglnhtiten 
(Hempel's  Goethe^  xxxiv.  223).     His  theory  is  not  the  true  one. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  May  27,  1787  ;  from  this  letter  is  also 
derived  the  main  substance  and  the  quotation  of  the  next  paragraph. — 
Tr.  »  Sec  p.  334.— -Tr. 
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dened  my  existence.  As  you  have  borae  with  me  to  the 
present,  care  for  me  further  and  benefit  me  more  than  I  can 
myself,  than  I  dare  to  wish  and  desire.  Give  me  back  to 
myself,  to  my  country — ^give  me  back  to  yourself  that  I  may 
begin  a  new  life,  and  with  youl  I  have  seen  a  great  and 
beautiful  portion  of  the  earUi,  and  the  result  is,  that  I  can 
only  bear  life  with  you  and  in  your  land  {in  detn  Ihrigen).  If 
I  can  live  there  less  overwhelmed  with  details — for  which  I 
am  not  bom — I  can  live  to  your  joy  and  the  joy  of  many 
men  I" 

Goethe's  departure  from  Naples  was  delayed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Prussian  ambassador,  the  Marchese  Lucchesini.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  acquaintance  with  this  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world,^  who  told  the  poet  the  last  political 
news,  and  enlightened  him  as  to  the  world's  affairs.  Many 
other  interesting  persons  were  met  by  Goethe  at  thb  time 
but,  attractive  as  they  were,  he  felt  that  in  Naples  he  was 
growing  continually  more  inactive,  and  was  swerving  from  the 
path  that  led  to  his  real  goal.'  At  length  he  tore  himself  with 
an  effort  fit>m  the  bewitching  city,  though  he  would  have  been 
only  too  glad  to  remain  and  observe  dose  at  hand  the  lava 
stream  that  at  length  began  to  pour  down  towards  the  sea 
firom  the  summit  of  Vesuvius.  He  overcame,  also,  the  endea- 
vour of  Venuti  to  delay  him,  who  had  indeed  a  special  reason  in 
so  doing,  as  he  at  length  explained.  Shortly  before  Goethe's 
departure  he  had  another  friendly  letter  from  the  Duke,  urging 
him  not  to  over-hasten  in  his  return.  And  fh>m  that  time 
forward  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  in  Rome  until 
his  birthday.  He  parted  with  much  sadness  from  the  worthy 
Kniep.  At  the  custom-house  of  the  Chiaja,  on  June  3,  1787, 
as  Goethe  waited  for  the  vetturino,  he  with  surprise  saw  Kniep 
emerge  from  the  coffee-stall  bearing  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  he 
offered  to  Goethe,  meaning  by  the  act  a  symbol  of  what  was 
due  from  him  to  Goethe  for  all  his  "  love  and  goodness,  and 
beneficial  influence  on  my  whole  life." 

1  Goethe  says  of  Lucchesini,  Die  Italianiscke  Reise^  June  i : — •«  He 
appears  to  me  one  of  those  men  who  have  a  good  moral  stomach,  thus 
retaining  always  a  power  of  sympathetic  enjoyment  at  the  table  of  the 
world  ;  a  contrast  to  one  of  our  sort,  who  at  times,  like  ruminant  animals, 
fills  himself  to  excess,  and  then  can  take  in  nothing  more  until  he  has 
finished  a  process  of  repeated  chewing  and  digesting. — ^Tr.** 

"  Die  ItaU&nixhe  RHse^  June  I,  1787.— Tr. 
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They  were  never  to  see  each  other  again,  but  Kniep, 
until  the  end,  thought  with  love  and  reverence  of  the  poet 

who  had  lifted  up  his  life  so.     He  never  left  Naples,  became  i 

a  Professor  of  the  Academy  there,  and  there  died  seven  years  i 

before  Goethe.  l 
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CHAPTER   IIL 

THE  SECOND  RESIDENCE   IN   ROME. 

June  1787-JUNK  1788. 

Goethe  tells  us  that  what  had  above  all  rendered  him 
obstinate  in  resisting  the  allurement  of  Naples  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi  in  Rome,  and  in  that 
the  splendid  tapestries  after  Raphael's  cartoons,  which  it  was 
customary  to  hang  in  the  Vatican.  On  Wednesday,  the  6th 
of  June  1787,  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  the  feast 
was  celebrated^  he  reached  Rome,  havmg  spent  four  days 
on  the  way.  Now  having  purified  and  strengthened  his 
spirit  in  the  radiance  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  he  could  command  a 
greater  calm  to  develop  his  knowledge  of  art  and  his  "  small 
talents'*  for  plastic  art  Hackert  and  Tischbein  were  still 
in  Rome.  Tischbein's  picture  of  Goethe  was  progressing 
well.  Goethe  spent  a  few  days  of  the  earlier  half  of  June 
in  Tivoli  with  Hackert,  who  gave  him  lessons  in  landscape- 
painting. 

On  June  20,  1787,  Goethe  writes: — "Now  I  have  been 
again  looking  at  excellent  works  of  art  here,  and  my  spirit 
clarifies  and  settles.  Yet  I  should  need  at  least  a  year  more 
alone  in  Rome  in  order  to  profit  by  the  stay  after  my  own 
feshion."  After  this  he  spent  three  glorious  days  at  Albano, 
Castel-Gandolfo,  and  Frascati,  where  there  is  an  ever-joyous, 
pure  atmosphere.  **  There  is  a  Nature  to  study ! "  On  June 
27  he  tells  how  he  has  been  with  Hackert  in  the  Colonna 
Gallery,  where  hang  works  of  Poussin,  Claude,  and  Salvator 
Rosa.  Hackert  was  copying  some  of  these,  and  studying 
others  very  thoroughly ;  his  remarks  did  not  change  Goethe's 
conceptions,  only  widened  and  determined  them.  "If  one 
now  could  look  on  Nature,  and  again  find  and  read  what  they 
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[the  great  painters]  have  found,  and  more  or  less  imitated,  it 
could  not  but  enlarge  and  purify  the  spirit,  and  give  the 
highest  perceptive  notion  of  Nature  and  Art  And  I  will  not 
rest  until  nothing  is  any  longer  Word  and  Tradition  but  living 
Notion."! 

The  Feast  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  fell  on  the  last  days 
of  June  1787;  Goethe  was  filled  with  admiration  by  the 
vast  illumination  of  the  Dome  of  St  Peter's,  together  with  the 
fireworks  from  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  Immediately  after 
the  Feast  Hackert  went  to  Albano.  With  Hackert  Tischbein 
meant  to  go  to  Naples,  to  remain  some  time  there.  Goethe 
therefore  rented  for  the  summer  Tischbein's  great  room,  in 
which  was  the  almost  finished  portrait  Henceforward  those 
who  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence  over  him  were 
Heinrich  Meyer  and  Angelika  Kauffmann.  Every  Sunday 
Goethe  visited  a  picture-gallery  with  Angelika,  and  dined  at 
her  house.  Each  confided  to  the  other  his  and  her  whole 
position  and  mood  Angelika  was  not  happy,  as  her  husband, 
notwithstanding  their  good  means,  wished  her  to  go  on 
painting  for  sale,  while  she  desired  purely  to  follow  her  artist 
bent  She  was  mild  towards  Goethe's  breaches  of  etiquette, 
he  had  a  "  General  Pardon."  * 

Moritz,  Bury,  and  Schiitz  remained  close  companions. 
Moritz's  knowledge  of  history  and  antiquities  was  very  useful 
to  Goethe.  Since  "all  artists  old  and  young  helped  him  to 
polish  up  and  to  enlarge  his  little  talent,"  *  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  drawing.  And  in  spite  of  the  heat  the  comic 
opera  was  visited  with  eager  interest  Cimarosa's  new  inter- 
mezzo U impresario  in  angustie  is  noted  under  the  31st  July 
as  "  thoroughly  excellent  and  likely  to  give  us  pleasure  many 
nights."  One  evening,  in  order  to  give  pleasure  to  Angelika, 
who  had  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  visiting  the  theatre, 
Goethe  improvised  in  his  large  chamber  a  grand  concert  by 
the  members  of  the  comic  opera.  This  concert  drew  general 
attention  on  "the  quiet  lodgings  opposite  the  Rondanini 
Palace."*    At  the  house  of  the  lover  of  art,  Count  John  von 

1  Die  ItaJianiscJu  Reise,  June  27,  1787.— Tr. 

'  Goethe   to  Angelika,  February   1788.      Diintzer's  edition  of  Dii 
Italidniscfu  Reist ;  Hempers  Goethe^  xxiv.  S.  934-5. — Tr. 
»  Zweiter  Romiicher  AnfenthaU^  July  27,  1787. — ^Tr. 
*  Ibid,,  the  Bencht  for  July  1787.— Tr. 
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Friess,  a  Viennese  advanced  in  years,  who  had  shown  himself 
extremely  friendly  to  Goethe,  our  poet  met  in  July  the 
Austrian  Court  poet,  Abate  Giambattista  CastL  Casti,  bom 
at  Prato  in  1721,  was  the  author  of  II  Re  Teodoro  in  Venezia^ 
a  favourite  opera  with  Goethe.  Casti  recited  a  tale,  Der 
Erzbischof  von  Prag^  as  yet  unprinted,  not  very  respectable, 
but  composed  in  beautiful  ottave  rime.  The  recitation  was 
excellent,  light  and  charming  and  intellectual.^  In  the 
evenmg,  Goethe  attended  the  course  of  lessons  in  perspective, 
which  young  Verschaffelt  from  Mannheim  gave  to  a  numerous 
assembly.'  Notwithstanding  the  great  heat  which  made  it 
necessary  to  stay  within  doors  during  the  greater  part  of  every 
day,  Goethe  worked  hard  during  July  and  August  at  Egmont^ 
not  a  little  stimulated  to  think  that  just  then  in  Brussels 
were  being  enacted  scenes  the  counterpart  of  those  of 
Egmont's  time.*  He  wrote  the  play,  as  he  says  himself  with 
great  freedom  of  spirit  and  conscientiousness,*  in  the  certain 
prospect  that  the  stage  would  immediately  adopt  it 

Meanwhile  Goethe  had  become  convinced  that  in  the  short 
allotted  time  he  could  not  perfect  the  artistic  training  which 
he  had  hoped  from  Rome.  Accordingly,  on  the  nth  of 
August,  having  shortly  before  received  a  friendly  letter  from 
the  Duke  which  put  him  at  ease  as  to  his  future  position, 
Goethe  wrote  b^;ging  permission  to  stay  in  Italy  until  the 
Easter  of  1788.  "My  spirit  is  capable  of  advancing  far  in 
the  knowledge  of  art,  and  on  all  sides  I  am  exhorted  to  culti- 
vate my  small  talent  for  drawing,  and  thus  these  months  would 
suffice  to  make  my  insight  and  my  dexterity  {Fertigkeit)  perfect 
Now  I  am  studying  architecture  and  perspective,  the  composi- 
tion and  colouring  of  landscape.  I  should  like  to  devote 
September  and  October  to  drawing  in  the  open  air;  November 
and  December  to  perfecting  this  at  home,  making  it  ready  and 
finishing  it;  the  early  months  of  the  coming  year  to  the  human 
figure,  face,  etc  .  .  .  By  Easter  I  shall  have  brought  it  so  hi 
as  to  be  able  thenceforward  to  go  on  by  myself — for  there  are 
certain  things  which  must  be  learned  and  adopted  from  others. 
.  .  .  Yet  another  epoch  I  have  in  mind  to  close  at  Easter ; 
my  first,  or  rather  my  second,  literary  epoch.     Egmont  b  done, 

1  Zwdter  RSmiuher  AufetUhalt.Jvatf  17,  1787. 

»  Ihid.,  Bencht  for  August  1787.  »  Ibid,,  July  9,  1787.— Ta. 

*  Ibid,^  the  entxy  immediately  above  the  date  Not.  24,  I787.->Tr. 
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and  I  hope  with  the  New  Year  to  have  completed  Tasso,  with 
Easter  Fausf,  an  achievement  only  possible  in  this  seclusion. 
.  .  .  This  working  up  of  my  older  pieces  is  a  wonderful 
benefit  to  me.     It  is  a  recapitulation  of  my  life  and  of  my  art,  » 

and  while  I  am  compelled  to  go  back  and  mould  myself  and 
my  present  mode  of  thinking,  my  modern  manner  after  my  * 

former  one,  to  develop  anew  what  I  had  only  sketched,  I 
learn  to  know  myself  aright  and  my  limitations  and  amplitudes. 
...  If  it  is  permitted  here  to  add  as  a  conclusion  a  wish  which  ^  ^ 

I  have  for  that  time  [after  his  return  to  Weimar],  it  would  be  %i 

this  : — ^To  traverse  your  collective  dominions  immediately  after  t 

my  return,  as  a  stranger,  that  I  may  criticise  your  provinces  1 

with  altogether  fresh  eyes  and  as  one  habituated  to  gazing  on  ( 

land  and  the  world     I  should,  as  is  my  fashion,  make  a  new  J 

image  and  gain  a  complete  notion,  and  qualify  myself  anew,  ^ 

as  it  were,  for  every  kind  of  service  to  which  your  goodness  f 

and  confidence  destine  me.  If  Heaven  second  my  wishes, 
I  will  thenceforth  for  some  time  devote  myself  exclusively  to 
administration  as  now  to  the  arts.  I  have  been  long  groping 
and  experimenting,  it  is  time  to  lay  hold  and  to  act  efficiently." 
The  Duke  was  forced  to  smile  when,  in  reading  this  letter,  he  * 

came  on  the  sudden  flash  of  longing  to  re-enter  the  Govern- 
ment again.  Goethe  might  without  further  ceremony  take 
permission  as  accorded 

The  interest  above  mentioned  in  the  comic  opera  had  not 
remained  without  result  On  August  14,  1787,  Goethe  com- 
municates to  Kayser  the  plan  of  a  new  comic  opera;  the 
material  he  found  in  the  famous  incident  of  the  Diamond  Neck- 
lace, which,  says  Goethe,  seems  to  have  actually  occurred  for 
the  purpose  of  being  made  into  an  op^ra  biiffa,  Kayser  shall 
see  by  the  mechanism  of  this  opera  that  Goethe  has  learned 
something  in  Italy,  and  that  he  now  understands  better  how  to 
subordinate  the  poetry  to  the  music  In  an  earlier  part  of  the 
letter  Goethe  speaks  of  sending  Egmont  in  manuscript  to 
Kayser.  "  Would  you  then  compose,  say,  the  symphony,  the 
cntr'acUSy  the  songs,  and  some  passages  of  the  fifth  act  which 
require  music ;  thus  your  setting  could  appear  with  this  addi- 
tion, the  public  would  grow  used  to  seeing  your  name  side  by 
side  with  mine,  and  it  would  perhaps  pave  the  way  for  our 
opera."  One  may  note  how  intent  Goethe  was  on  helping  his 
firiend 
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Nor  were  his  botanical  theories  forgotten  at  this  period 
He  was  deeply  interested  by  a  gilliflower,  out  of  the  primary 
blossom  of  which  four  other  blossoms  had  grown*.  He  made 
an  exact  sketch  of  the  flower,  seeing  in  it  a  triumph  for  his 
theory,  and  in  doing  this  he  gained  more  and  more  insight  into 
the  fundamental  idea  of  metamorphosis.^  On  the  17  th  of 
May  1787  Goethe  had  written  from  Naples  to  Herder: — 
"Further,  I  must  confide  to  you  that  I  am  very  near  the 
mystery  of  plant  generation  and  organisation,  and  that  it  is  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable." 

On  the  23d  of  August  1787  Goethe  writes: — "Now  at 
last  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  all  that  we  know,  the  human 
form,^  has  seized  me  and  I  have  seized  it  and  I  say,  *  I  will 
not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me,  even  though  I  become 
lame  in  the  strife.'  The  sketching  will  not  suffice  here,  and 
accordingly  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  modelling,  and  that 
seems  to  get  on."  Goethe's  intimacy  with  the  sculptor  Trippel 
was  now  of  importance  in  this  connection.  Trippel  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck  to  produce  a  marble  bust 
of  Goethe  (a  picture  of  which  we  give  as  frontispiece),  and 
during  the  preliminary  modelling  Goethe  enjoyed  the  most 
instructive  intercourse.  Goethe  believed  now  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  principle  of  the  ancient  sculptors  ;•  he  sketched 
a  little  alabaster  head  in  order  to  test  this,  and  people  could 
not  believe  that  the  sketch  was  his.*  The  perfect  works  of  art, 
of  which  there  are  too  few,  now  began  to  seem  to  him 
"  the  highest  of  Nature's  works,  produced  by  human  beings 
according  to  true  and  natural  laws ;  all  that  is  arbitrary,  all 
that  is  the  creation  of  fancy,  perishes ;  here  b  Necessity,  here 
b  God,"» 

On  September  5,  1787,  Egmont  was  at  length  perfected. 
On  the  14th  of  September  Goethe  writes: — ^^Ertinn  und 
Elmire  is  already  half  rewritten,  I  have  tried  to  give  the  piece 
more  interest  and  life,  and  have  thrown  out  altogether  the  very 

»  Zweiter  RSmischer  Aufentkali,  July  1787,  **  Storende  Nahirbetrackt- 
UM£eH  ;**  Also  Goethe  to  Knebel,  August  18,  1787,  October  3,  1787. — ^Tr. 

'  Compare  <<  I  am  now  thoroughly  eng^aged  in  the  study  of  the  human 
form,  which  is  the  mm  plus  ultra  of  aU  human  knowing  and  doing." 
Zweiter  Romiscker  Aufenthalt^  Januaiy  10,  1788. — ^Tr. 

»  Zweiter  Romiscker  AufenthaU^  September  6,  1787.— Tr. 

*  Ihid,,  September  15,  1787.— Tr. 

♦  ^ii/.,  September  6.— Tr. 
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flat  dialogue."     On  October  4  Goethe  received — beside  the 

continuation  of  that  "  most  precious  Evangel,"^  Herder's  Idem 

— the  first  four  volumes  of  his  own  Works,    Neither  the  paper  % 

nor  the  type  pleased  him,  and  there  were  many  printer's  errors 

and  omissions.^ 

A  very  joyous  letter  is  that  which  Goethe  wrote  to  Kayser  ^ 

(September  11,  1787)  on  receiving  word  that  the  composer  \ 

meant  to  come  to  Rome  soon  in  order  to  bring  out  his  opera 
in  person.  "  Drive  straight  to  my  quarters  when  you  arrive,  I 
will  put  you  up  for  a  while.  .  .  .  You  are  giving  me  a  great 
pleasure,  and  you  shall  grow  healthy  and  merry  in  this  country, 
as  I  have  grown.  You  shall  in  no  foreign  land  find  yourself 
so  at  home  as  here  in  Rome  living  with  me."  A  few  months 
later  Goethe  gives  a  right  cheery  account  of  the  domestic 
establishment  of  which  we  have  heard  him  thus  invite  Kayser 
to  become  one :  **  Our  old  woman  cooks,  our  old  man  crawls 
about,  the  hindering  maid-servant  does  far  more  gabbling  than 
work,  a  man-servant,  who  is  an  ex-Jesuit,  mends  our  clothes  and 
waits  table,  and  the  kitten  brings  in  many  larks'  heads  which 
are  often  eaten."'  At  this  time,  too,  the  son  of  tlie  landlord 
lived  in  the  house.  Bury  and  Schiitz  remained  good  com- 
rades, for  whom  Goethe  faithfully  cared ;  indeed,  he  writes  to 
the  Duke,  January  25,  1788 — "My  existence  has  again  run 
into  a  regular  Wilheltniade ;''  he  was  hke  Wilhelm  Meister, 
burthened  with  the  fortunes  of  strangers. 

On  September  25,  1787,  Goethe  and  a  few  artists  went  to 
ReifFenstein's  villa  at  Frascati,  where  "  all  day  and  on  into  the 
night  went  on  painting,  drawing  in  Indian  ink,  glueing,  trade 
and  art  in  fact  ex  professoJ^^  In  the  evenings  they  would  go 
to  see  the  villas  in  the  moonlight,  and  note  the  most  striking 
motives.  As  -the  Duchess  Amalia  meant  to  come  to  Italy 
next  year,  Goethe  talked  with  Reiffenstein  of  the  arrange- 
ments necessary.  The  Duchess  had  proposed  at  first  to  come 
in  the  present  year;  from  this  Goethe  had  dissuaded  her. 
He   alleged  valid   reasons   for   delay,  but  he   had,  besides, 

1  Zweiter  Romischer  Aufenthalt,  Goethe  to  Herder,  Castel  Gandolfo, 
October  12,  1787.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Goschen  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Seidel  of  date  October  28, 
1787,  then  forwarded  by  Seidel.  See  on  this  matter  letters  of  Goschen 
and  Bertuch  lately  published  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch^  Band  11. — Tr. 

5  Goethe  to  Fritz  Stein,  February  16,  1788.— Tr. 

*  Zweiter  Romischer  Auftnthaltt  Frascati,  September  28,  1787.— Tr. 
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a  personal  motive.  The  presence  of  a  circle  of  friends 
would  have  narrowed  Rome  to  him,  and  done  away  with  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  a  life  among  strangers  and  strange  sur- 
roundings.^ 

On  October  7,  1787,  Goethe  betook  himself  to  the  Ville- 
giatura  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  where  he  stayed  at  the  hospitable, 
thronged  house  of  the  Englishman  Jenkins,  a  dealer  in  art 
objects.  Goethe  found  that  Angelika  also  was  at  Castel 
Gandolfa  Her  beneficial  influence  remained  ever  the  same. 
As  to  his  landscape-painting,  what  Angelika  said  was  so  flatter- 
ing that  he  might  not  repeat  it  He  had  given  up  his  thought 
of  going  to  Naples  to  study  under  Hackert,  especially  as 
Angelika  did  him  so  much  good  in  every  way.'  A  Milan 
maiden  came  with  two  Roman  ladies —a  mother  and  daughter 
well  known  to  Goethe — ^to  spend  a  week  at  the  gay  and 
bustling  spot  Goethe  was  attracted  by  the  naturalness,  the 
simple  and  unpretending  ways,  of  the  Milan  girl,  as  opposed 
to  the  dignified  bearing  of  the  Roman  ladies,  demanding 
homage.  So  he  drew  very  near  her,  gave  her  lessons  in 
English ;  but  the  love  thus  budding  was  suddenly  checked  by 
the  intdligence  that  she  was  already  betrothed  He  felt  a 
good  deal  of  pain,  yet  soon  mastered  it  Though  he  liked 
making  the  acquaintance  of  so  many  people  in  such  an  easy 
way  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  the  life  of  disquiet  there  soon  palled. 
On  October  21,  1787,  he  came  back  to  Rome.  Here  he 
reviewed  the  sketches  he  had  been  making  in  the  country, 
and  began  a  completely  new  development  of  Claudine.  He 
writes  on  October  27 : — ''  I  have  again  entered  this  magic 
circle  [Rome],  and  immediately  I  feel  as  though  again  be- 
witched—content, silently  working  away,  forgetting  all  that  is 
external  to  me ;  and  the  forms  of  fiiends  come  in  peacefiil 
and  firiendly  visidngs." 

An  altogether  new  life  begins  with  Kayser's  arrival  in 
Rome,  at  the  close  of  October  1787.  A  piano  was  procured 
immediately ;  trying  and  tuning,  and  placing  this  piano,  and 
arranging  about  Kayser's  lodging,  took  some  time,  and  Goethe 
had  himself  to  prepare  for  change.     Tischbein  having  an- 

1  Zweiter  RSmischer  Aufomtkait^  October  5,  1787 ;  also  the  Berickt  for 
October  1787,  6iial  page  or  two ;  and  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  November 
17.  1787.— Tr. 

>  See  DfUitser'f  edition  of  Du  Jtali&nische  RHse^  pp.  864-5. 
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nounced  his  return  to  be  close  at  hand,  either  at  the  time 

of    Kayser's   settlement  or  soon   after  it,   Goethe   engaged 

the  second  story  again.      Kayser's  interpretation  of  his  own 

opera  delighted  Goethe;  moreover,  he  was  glad  to  observe 

the  thoroughness  and  earnestness   of  the  young   composer, 

his  kindly  and   natural   ways   in   intercourse.      Writing  on  » 

November  17,   1787,  Goethe   tells   the   Duke: — "Through 

him  [Kayser]  I  for  the  first  time  enjoy  the  Italian  music, 

because   of  course   nothing  in  the  world  is  enjoyed  aright 

without  genuine  inward  knowledge." 

In  the  same  letter  Goethe  mentions  how,  a  few  days  before, 
he  has  sent  to  Weimar,  to  the  Duchess  Amalia,  an  Italian,  % 

who  would  be  a  kind  of  Maitre  Jacques  to  the  Duchess,  4 

would  look  after  the  mechanism  of  her  journey  to  Italy,  and  * 

would  be  a  source  of  information  always  at  hand.     This  Italian  ^ 

was  the  son  of  Goethe's  landlord.     Further  on  in  the  same  •    ^ 

letter,  Goethe  speaks  of  politics,  in  which  he  feels  lively 
interest  "  To  me  it  seems  a  grave  matter  for  friend  and  foe 
that  France  is  so  far  from  her  old  power.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  plans  of  the  Prussian-English-Orange  Alliance  are 
more  easily  carried  out ;  on  the  other,  Catherine  and  Joseph  ' 

have  an  unfettered  game,  and  can,  mayhap  in  a  moment, 
establish  an  enormous  preponderance  southwards  and  east- 
wards, while  the  States  of  the  north  and  west,  and  here  I 
include  France,  are  at  variance  with  each  other.  Writing 
from  these  regions,  I  can  say  that  in  silence  and  among  indi- 
viduals Russia  and  the  Kaiser  are  feared,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  Kaiser  can,  under  no  conditions,  favour  those  vast 
expectations  and  designs  of  Catherine  on  Constantinople, 
unless  the  possession  of  Italy  be  guaranteed  to  some  descend-  ' 

ant  of  his  bouse.  This  is  certain,  that  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  two  Sicilies  could,  like  Holland,  be  seized 
without  drawing  a  sword.  Let  a  couple  of  ships  of  the  line 
be  stationed  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  two  of  the  gates  of 
Rome  be  beaten  in,  and  the  thing  is  done.  From  various 
symptoms,,  I  believe  that  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan  Courts 
are  on  the  scent  of  some  such  design,  though  the  general 
public  dreams  nothing  of  it.  The  people  are  discontented, 
especially  the  ecclesiastics;  the  monks  are  inclined  to  the 
Kaiser.  Only  yesterday  said  an  old  monk  of  seventy,  *  If  I 
could  but  see  it  in  my  old  days,  the  Kaiser  coming  and 
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hunting  us  all  from  our  convents ;  even  religion  would  be  a 
gainer.' " 

Yet  what  at  this  time  is  most  noteworthy  is  the  extra- 
ordinary fascination  which  the  human  form  exercised  over 
Goethe.  Writing  a  little  later  (January  25,  1788)  to  the 
Duke,  he  describes  how  first  he  diew  the  head  and  its  parts, 
and  thus  begin  for  the  first  time  to  understand  the  antiques. 
So  passed  November  and  December  1787,  and  in  January 
1788  he  passed  to  the  human  body.  His  old  studies  of 
osteology  and  anatomy  were  very  usefiil,  and  in  the  third  week 
of  January  he  finished  with  the  human  hand. 

To  the  Sunday  regularly  spent  with  Angelika  was  now 
added  one  evening  every  week,  on  which  he  saw  her.  She 
remained  always  the  same  true  fiiend  to  whom  he  could  com- 
pletely unbosom  himself;  she  almost  filled  the  place  of 
Charlotte.  In  the  beginning  of  December  1787  Herder's 
translation  of  the  Skaldic  Zaubtrgesprdch  Angantyrs  und  Her- 
voxs  was  prepared  for  representation  by  Kayser.  Drawing 
continued  to  be  diligently  practised.  In  the  evenings  He 
studied  perspective.  In  the  second  week  of  December,  feel- 
ing rather  wearied  and  unable  to  do  any  work,  Goethe  went 
on  a  short  walking  tour  in  the  loveliest  weather,  through  the 
volcanic  range  that  extends  firom  Frascati  to  NemL  At  this 
time  the  younger  Camper^  was  in  Rome ;  he  promulgated  his 
father's  views  on  the  culture  of  man  and  the  Greek  ideal  in 
art.  Goethe  writes  on  January  10,  1788: — "The  younger 
Camper  is  a  Strudelkopf^  who  knows  much,  apprehends  easily, 
and  skims  over  things." 

On  December  21,  1787,  Goethe  replies  to  Herder: — 
^  My  drawing,  and  art  study  is  an  aid  to  the  poetic  fieunilty, 
not  a  hmdrance ;  for  one  should  and  must  write  only  a  little, 
draw  a  great  d^al  I  would  that  I  *could  only  communicate 
to  you  the  notion  of  plastic  art  which  I  have  now ;  subor- 
dinated as  it  is,  it  is.delightfiil,  because  it  is  true  and  ever 
points  onwards."  On  December  25,  1787,  he  writes : — "The 
splendour  of  the  great  works  of  art  dazes  me  no  more;^ 
I  walk  now  in  light  {Anschauen)^  in  genuine  discriminating 

^  Gilles  Adrian  Camper,  son  of  Peter  Camper,  the  great  Dutch 
anatomist  See  Dlintzer*s  edition  of  Die  TtaU&tmche  Rdse^  p.  900, 
footnote,     {Strudelkopf  ^  a  hot-headed,  hasty  fellow.)— Tr. 

«  See  p.  379.— Tr. 
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knowledge.  How  much  in  this  matter  I  owe  to  a  silent, 
solitary,  diligent  Swiss  named  Meyer,  I  cannot  say.  He  first 
it  was  who  opened  my  eyes  as  to  detail  as  to  the  properties 
of  individual  forms,  who  initiated  me  into  the  acttial  Making^ 
(Meyer  had  been  one  of  the  party  in  which  Goethe  went  to 
see  the  statues  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican  by  torchlight  ^ 

Goethe  has  inserted  in  the  Zweiter  Romischer  Aufenihalt  a 
paper  of  Meyer^s  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  how  many  statues  * 

are  only  by  this  means  to  be  seen  in  the  proper  illumination.^)  ^  " 

Farther  on  in  the  letter  of  December  25,  Goethe  says  : —  fc' 

"  Meyer  has  a  heavenly  clearness  of  conception,  and  an  angelic  % 

goodness  of  heart  ...  In  his  companionship,  in  the  course  ^ 

of  time,  I  hope  to  come  to  a  degree  of  excellence  in  drawing  | 

which  I  myself  dare  hardly  think  of."     But  Bury  too  had  a 

helped  him  not  a  little.  The  letter  which  we  have  been 
quoting  says  farther  on  : — "  Yes,  I  must  say,  I  have  had  a  ^ 

great  deal  of  spoiling  in  matters  of  morality  this  year.  Alto- 
gether cut  off  from  society,  I  have  for  a  time  stood  alone. 
Now  a  narrow  circle  of  friends  has  again  formed  around  me, 
an  of  them  good,  all  on  the  right  path ;  and  this  is  now  the 
token,  that  they  can  endure  to  be  with  me,  they  like  me,  find 
happiness  in  my  presence  the  more  they,  both  in  thought  and 
action,  are  on  the  right  path.  For  I  have  no  mercy  for,  no 
patience  with,  any  who  dawdle  or  stray  on  their  path,  and  yet 
desire  to  pass  for  messengers  or  travellers.  .  .  .  Two  men 
there  are  who  thank  me  for  the  change  wrought  in  mind  and 
life — ay,  three  [Moritz,  Bury,  and  Kniep]  * — and  will  continue 
to  thank  me  until  they  die." 

Goethe^s  only  source  of  disquiet  at  this  time  (the  close  of 
December  1787)  was  in  the  objections  raised  by  his  Weimar 
friends  to  many  things  in  Egmont,  He  was  consoled  to  find 
that  Angelika  had  a  much  tenderer  and  finer  feeling  than 
Charlotte  and  Herder  for  that  which  he  had  desired  to  bring 
out  in  his  portrayal  of  the  hero.  About  the  8th  of  December 
1787,  Goethe  had  written  to  Seidel : — "The  high  opinion  of 
my  brain,  which  they  profess  in  Weimar,  I  hope  to  combat  as 
Sophocles  refuted  a  like  complaint :  he  wrote  his  (Edipus  at 

*  See  on  this  party  Duntzer  in  his  edition  of  Die  ItaUdnischi  Reise^ 
pp.  889-890.— Tr. 

•  Compare  Zweittr  Romischer  Aufenihalt^  March  15,  1788  (the  close), 
and  Duntzer*s  note. — Tr. 
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ColmoSy  and — though  I  will  not  exactly  compare  my  Egmont 
with  that  masterpiece — the  play  will  be  enough  to  convince 
the  public  that  I  am  still  in  my  senses." 

Having  fimshed  his  study  of  the  human  head,  he  began 
in  January  1788,  as  before  mentioned,  to  draw  the  other  parts 
of  the  human  form;  on  January  24  he  finished  by  drawing 
the  hand  Probably  to  this  month  falls  the  beginning  of  a 
connection  which  he  formed  with  a  beauty  who  was  perhaps 
in  the  first  instance  his  model.  In  this  he  but  conformed  to 
the  pretty  general  custom  of  artists  living  in  Rome.  When 
Herder  was  in  Rome,  Goethe  said  playfully  to  Herder's  wife 
that  her  husband  would  not  be  happy  there  until  he  fell  in 
love.^  Had  not  Goethe  himself  enjoyed  there  the  most 
splendid  life,  while  this  happiness  in  love  lasted.'  The 
poetry  of  the  Roman  "  triumvirs  of  love,"  •  CatuUus,  Tibullus, 
and  Propertius,  and  of  Horace  and  Ovid,  had  probably  long 
ere  this  been  read  by  Goethe,  who  would  seek  by  them  to 
make  old  Rome  live  to  him  again.  In  the  Romische  Elegien 
this  Roman  love  of  Goethe's  is  a  sort  of  glorified  background. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  personality  of  his  mistress ;  she  is 
said  to  have  been  of  no  exceptional  beauty,^  she  must  how- 
ever have  had  no  small  power  of  captivating,  as  she  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  English  settler  in  Rome,  and 
ruled  him  skilfully. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  this  blossoming  of  sensual  love 
came  a  letter  firom  the  Duke  (by  courier  on  Januaiy  24) 
which  expressed  the  desire  that  Goethe  would  await  the 
arrival  of  the  Duchess  Amalia,  and  be  her  guide  in  the  land 
now  so  familiar  to  him.     The  Duchess's  visit  to  Italy  had 

*  Compare — 
'<  Eine  Welt  zwar  bist  Du,  o  Rom  1  doch  ohne  die  Liebe 
Ware  die  Welt  nicht  die  Welt,  ware  dftm  Rom  auch  nicht  Rom.** 

Romische  EUgien^  I. — Tr. 
«  ZweUer  Romixker  Auftnthalt,  March  15,  1788.— Tr. 
'  The  last  lines  of  No.  V.  of  the  Romische  Elegien  are  :  — 
«  Amor  schUret  die  Lamp*  indess  und  denket  der  Zeiten 
Da  er  den  niimlichen  Dienst  seinen  Triumvim  gethan.** 
Joseph  Scaliger  caUed  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius  triumviri 
antoris.      See  also  Zweiter  Romischer  AufenthcUt^  the  account  of  the 
Arcadian  Academy. — Tr. 

^  By  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.  For  a  brief  abstract  of  what  is  known 
of  this  matter,  see  Goethis  lyrische  Cedichte  Erlautert  von  Heinrich 
DiintMer,  ill  46.— Tr. 
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ere  this  been  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  summer  of  1788. 
Goethe  was  much  disquieted  by  this  proposal,  and  the  more 
because  he  could  not  openly  object  to  it  He  replied  at 
length  the  next  day,  January  25,  1788.  If  he  is  to  stay  later 
than  Easter,  when  he  will  have  attained  all  that  is  at  present 
his  object  in  Rome,  he  will  subordinate  the  rest  of  his 
existence  to  the  duty  of  serving  the  Duchess.  "It  will  at 
first  seem  strange,  and  yet  as  concerns  the  future  will  be 
salutary  to  be  compelled  again  to  live  among  all  kinds  of 
men."  Earlier  in  the  letter  he  writes: — "Hitherto  I  have 
resisted  all  who  would  fain  draw  me  into  society,  because  my 
first  care  was  for  the  main  interests  of  my  own  being,  because  ^ 

society  does  not  give  but  takes,  and  because  I  daily  feel  greater  | 

dislike  to  doing  things  by  halves.  But  now  I  will  equip 
myself,  hire  a  servant,  get  better  quarters ;  in  fine,  make  such  ' 

personal  arrangements  that  I  can  publicly  appear  as  your 
minister,  and  nothing  lacking  the  fitting  dignity.  First  I  will 
visit  Cardinal  Herzan  and  the  Senator  [of  Rome],  then  go  to 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  [Buoncompagni]  and  Cardinal 
Bernis.  With  this  ^  the  sluices  are  lifted  and  the  rest  follows 
of  itself.     I  will  devote  the  month  of  April  [1788]  altogether  • 

to  this  expansion  {Ausbreihmg\  for  I  must  inure  myself  again 
to  it,  and  treat  the  life  of  intercourse  with  many  men,  no  less 
than  the  retired  life,  as  a  study  and  an  exercise.  ...  As  to 
my  outlay,  let  the  following  serve  for  an  account  I  have  been 
all  along  drawing  the  sum  for  which  I  have  to  thank  your 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness,  and,  after  deduction  of  what  my 
living  from  day  to  day  costs,  have  spent  it  on  travel,  in  which 
also  I  have  used  up  1000  thalers  that  the  first  four  volumes  of 
my  works  brought  in.  Living  as  I  have  done,  I  should  have 
come  off  at  a  cheaper  rate,  but  that  my  existence  has  again 
run  into  a  regular  Wilful miade,  .  .  .  My  Easter  quarter  and 
the  produce  of  the  fifth  volume  had  been  meant  to  pay  for 
my  return  journey,  and  I  should  have  resumed  my  old  house- 
keeping at  Weimar  without  the  smallest  hitch."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  he  will  continue  to  pay  away  his  salary  and  the 
money  brought  by  his  works,  and  will  only  ask  the  Duchess 
Amalia  for  what  is  needed  above  this,  "  that  I  may  remain 
unembarrassed  {rein)  and  without  anxiety."  Farther  on  he 
says  : — "  I  repeat  it  again,  should  you  find  me  necessary  on  < 

*  Reading  Somit  not  So  loeit, — Tr. 
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your  return  to  Weimar,  I  am  ready  to  come  at  any  hint 
Very  many  things  make  going  home  attractive  to  me.  Living 
apart  from  intercourse  with  you,  apart  from  intercourse  with 
tried  friends,  is  a  matter  to  consider.  In  a  foreign  land  the 
heart,  I  perceive,  fast  grows  cold  and  hard,  because  there 
is  so  seldom  any  loving  and  trusting.  I  have  gained  so 
much  in  knowledge  of  art  and  of  nature,  that  a  further 
study  would  be  much  lightened  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
our  Academy  Jena." 

"  Next  week,"  writes  Goethe,  in  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting,  '*  the  chief  statues  and  paintings  of  Rome 
shall  be  viewed  with  eyes  washed  clear."  In  the  Korrespcndmz 
for  February  1788,  we  find  him,  besides,  pushing  on  with 
Clatidine,  and  considering  the  contents  of  the  three  final 
volumes  of  his  works.  On  the  sth  of  February  the  Carnival 
of  1788  terminated.  The  displeased  feeling  which  the  festival 
aroused  in  Goethe  in  1787  was  now  replaced  by  the  interest 
of  the  student  and  artist  He  noted  the  several  incidents, 
and  ^asked  Georg  Schiitz  to  make  coloured  sketches  of  the 
masks.  He  hoped  to  publish  a  description  of  the  Carnival 
with  illustrations.^  On  one  of  the  days  of  tumult  Goethe  saw 
Angelika's  carriage  on  the  Corso,  and  went  up  to  it  to  greet 
his  friend.  He  was  surprised  to  find  her  accompanied  by 
the  sweet  young  Milan  maiden  of  Castel-Gandolfo  memory. 
Since  we  last  saw  her  she  has  had  trouble — her  betrothed  has 
proved  faithless,  and  she  has  been  very  ill  in  consequence. 
Goethe  had  shown  a  tender  interest  in  her  welfare  during  her 
illness,  and  she  now  thanked  him  for  it.  He  went  away  full 
of  silent  content,  and  of  gratitude  to  Angelika  for  her  delicate 
and  generous  goodness  to  the  maiden.  On  February  9,  1788, 
he  sent  off  the  last  act  of  Claudine^  and  thus  was  done  with 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  works.  He  noV  let  the  three  others 
alone  for  a  while.  At  this  time  he  wrote  to  Angelika :— ^"  It 
seems  as  if  in  the  Studio  d^  Tedescki  incontro  al  Rondamni  we 

1  Das  Romische  Kameval^  with  illustrations,  appeared  in  1789. 
Goethe  printed  it,  without  the  illustrations  and  the  passages  having  refer- 
ence to  them,  in  the  1792  edition  of  his  works.  In  1829  Goethe,  when 
preparing  his  Zweiier  Romiscker  Aufenthally  placed  the  essay  on  the 
Carnival  afker  the  Bericht  for  January  1788,  and  before  the  Korrespondenz 
for  February.  See  Diintzer's  edition  of  Die  ItaHanische  Reiser  pp.  475 
and  924,  and  Strehlke's  Introduction  to  Das  Romische  JCameval,  Hem- 
pel's  Goeihef  xvi.  291-6. — ^Tr. 
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are  going  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Last  week  we  drew 
men  as  God  made  them,  and  this  week  we  want  to  clothe 
them  from  head  to  foot  in  steel  and  iron."  Moreover,  when 
writing  to  the  Duke  on  January  25,  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  beginning  some  sketches  of  landscape,  and  of 
drawing  and  colouring  some  perspective  views  {veduti).  On 
February  1 6  he  writes  to  Fritz  Stein  : — "  You  wrote  lately 
about  the  grave  of  a  Miss  Gore  in  Rome.  One  evening  a  few 
days  ago,  when  I  had  gloomy  thoughts,  I  sketched  mine  at 
the  Pyramid  of  Cestius.''^  On  March  i  he  writes  that  he  has 
been  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  speculation  as  to  colours,  and 
we  learn  elsewhere^  that  Angelika  gave  valuable  aid.  Thus, 
as  he  asserted  blue  to  be  no  colour,  she  painted  a  little  land- 
scape without  any  blue. 

During  the  later  part  of  February  1788  the  plans  of 
Faust  and  Tasso  were  thought  over  and  perfected.  Nay,  in 
the  noble  environment  of  the  Borghese  Garden,  a  new  scene 
of  Faust  was  written — the  madly  humorous  Hexenkuche  scene. 
As  his  return  to  Germany  was  in  prospect — Herder  and  Char- 
lotte were  urging  earnestly  for  it — he  went  once  more  over  all 
in  Rome  that  was  of  most  significance,  and  saw  much  that 
was  new  to  him  besides.  He  made  several  acquaintances  of 
distinction.  One  was  the  Senator  of  Rome,  who,  having  come 
back  from  Germany  lately,  had  called  to  see  Goethe.  In  the 
second  week  of  March  1788,  after  careful  study  of  the  bones 
and  muscles,  Goethe  modelled  a  foot  with  success.  On  most 
Sundays  the  music  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  was  enjoyed. 

On  March  15,  1788,  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  of  Passion 
Week  in  Rome,  Goethe  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  which 
relieved  him  of  the  duty  of  awaiting  the  Duchess  Amalia  and 
conducting  her  Italian  journey.  The  Duke  had  perceived 
how  unwelcome  the  office  of  Reisemarschall  was  to  his  friend 
Goethe  writes,  March  17,  1788  : — "To  your  cordial,  friendly 
letter  I  at  once  cheerily  reply  '  I  come  1'"  After  speaking  of 
the  plan  of  his  return-journey  he  goes  on : — "  Since  with  these 
objects  in  view  I  cannot  be  in  Weimar  before  the  middle  of 
June,  I  would  add  one  request — that  you  will  grant  me,  while 
present,  the  leave  from  duty  which  you  have  already  granted 

*  August  Goethe  was  buried  near  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius  in  1830. — Tr. 
'  In  the  Confession  des  Verfassers^  appended  to  Goethe's  Geschichie  dtr 
FarbenUhre,  —  X^ 
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me  had  I  decided  to  stay  away.  My  desire — ^with  this  strange, 
unsubduable  spirit  of  mine,  that  even  in  perfect  freedom  and 
in  the  moment  of  enjoying  the  earnestly  desired  good  fortune, 
has  brought  me  many  a  grief — my  desire  is,  at  your  side,  among 
your  subjects,  in  your  land,^  Xoftnd  myself  again^  to  cast  up  the 
account  of  my  travel,  and  to  clasp  in  the  last  three  volumes  of 
my  Works  the  mass  of  many  memories  of  life  and  meditations 
on  art  I  can  say,  to  be  sure :  '  In  this  eighteen  months'  soli- 
tude I  have  found  myself';  but  in  what  sense  ?  As  an  artist  t 
All  that  I  am  over  and  above  the  artist  you  will  criticise  and  be 
of  use  to.  By  your  continuous  (Jortdauemdes)  active  life  you, 
as  I  can  see  by  every  one  of  your  letters,  have  been  always 
widening  and  rendering  finer  the  prince's  knowledge  of  the 
uses  that  can  be  made  of  men ;  I  submit  myself  gladly  to  this 
judgment  Receive  me  as  a  guest,  let  me  by  your  side  fill 
out  the  whole  measure  of  my  existence  and  enjoy  life,  and 
thus  my  force  will  be  like  a  new-opened,  concentrated,  purified 
water-spring,  easy  to  guide  from  its  source  here  or  there  as  you 
desire."  The  Duke  wished  that  Goethe,  in  order  to  remain  in 
stieady  connection  with  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  should  be 
authorised  to  attend  its  meetings  from  time  to  time  as  his 
business  permitted,  and  that  he  should  then  occupy  the  chair 
placed  at  such  meetings  for  the  Duke.  As  to  this  Goethe  writes 
further  on  in  the  same  letter: — "The  relation  in  which  you 
wish  me  to  stand  towards  the  Chamber  of  Finance  is,  I  repeat, 
so  honourable,  that  in  accepting  it  I  shall  feel  shame  at  my  own 
unworthiness,  as  in  refusing  it  I  should  feel  myself  arrogant" 
Karl  August  found  £siult  with  some  things  in  Egmont, 
Goethe  writes,  March  28,  1788: — "Remarks  such  as  those 
in  your  last  letter  are  indeed  not  very  consoling  for  the  author, 
for  the  man,  however,  they  are  very  weighty ;  and  he  who  has 
not  divided  these  two  lives  in  himself  knows  how  to  treasure 
and  use  such  memories."  At  the  dose  of  this  letter  he  men- 
tions that  Lila  and  Jery  und  BaUly  are  ready.  The  little 
poems  had  been  written  down  afiresh  in  a  collection,  and  so  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  during  the  coming  winter  was  Faust^ 
as  he  hoped  to  complete  Tasso  during  the  summer  of  1788.' 

^  <<Mich  an  ihrer  Seite,  mit  den  Ihrigen,  in  dem  Ihrigen,  wieder- 
aifindcn." — Tr. 

*  On  February  16  Goethe  writes  to  the  Duke  that  *'the  hill  Tasso  and 
the  mountain  FausV^  are  nearly  all  that  he  has  not  done  with. — Tr. 
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Although  he  feels  a  very  special  longing  to  be  at  work  on 
Faust^  he  cannot  repress  the  sigh,  "  May  I  but  succeed  in 
performing  half  what  I  wish  and  hope."  On  April  ii,  1788, 
Karl  August  appointed  Geheimerath  Schmidt  to  be  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Finance,  summoned  Voigt  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Chamber,  and  formally  proclaimed  that  Goethe  should 
take  in  the  Chamber  the  position  of  honour  already  spoken  o£ 

The  last  days  in  Rome,  like  all  last  days,  were  very  sad.^ 
He  writes  on  April  10,  1788  : — "  I  am  still  in  Rome — in  the 
body,  not  in  the  spirit  Once  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
departure  I  felt  no  more  interest,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  get  away  a  fortnight  ago.  In  truth,  I  only  remain  for 
the  sake  of  Kayser  and  of  Bury.  The  former  has  still  some 
studies  to  finish,  which  he  can  make  only  in  Rome,  has  still 
some  musicalia  to  collect ;  the  other  has  to  perfect  a  sketch  for 
a  painting  of  my  designing,  and  in  this  needed  my  counsel" 
On  April  1 1  he  writes  again  : — "  The  days  pass,  and  I  can 
do  nothing  more.  I  can  indeed  scarcely  bear  to  go  look  at 
anything.  My  trusty  Meyer  stands  to  me  still,  and  I  enjoy 
to  the  last  his  instructive  society."  Modelling  and  botanical 
speculation  occupied  him  until  the  end.  In  the  garden  of 
Angelika's  house  he  sowed  a  pine-seedling  of  his  own  rearing ; 
it  grew  and  flourished  many  years,  and  travellers  told  Goethe 
of  it,  until,  after  Angelika's  death,  the  new  possessors  of  the 
house  destroyed  it  Some  little  date-palms,  likewise  raised  by 
Goethe  from  seeds,  were  more  fortunate.  They  were  planted 
by  "  a  Roman  friend "  in  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Malta,  on 
the  Pincian  Hill,  a  garden  bordering  on  Angelika's,  frequently 
visited  by  Goethe,  probably  indeed  already  selected  as  the 
residence  of  the  Duchess  Amalia.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
saw  these  palms  when  they  had  grown  to  a  man's  height 
One  of  them  is  still  living.  ^ 

Very  bitter  was  parting  from  one  who  had  grown  into  his 
life  as  Angelika.  Bury,  too,  he  left  behind  with  great  pain  ; 
Moritz,  who  owed  a  great  deal  to  Goethe,  was  to  visit  him  in 
Weimar  when  returning  to  Berlin.  In  his  visits  of  ferewell, 
the  young  Milan  maiden  was  not  forgotten.  He  had  been 
hearing  of  her  growth  in  intimacy  with  Angelika,  and  other 

'  Goethe,  after  his  return  to  Weimar,  told  Herder's  wife  that  during 
the  last  fortnight  in  Rome  he  had  cried  like  a  child. — Tr. 

^  See  Duntzer's  edition  of  Die  Italidnische  Rase,  pp.  953-4- — Tr. 
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good  things,  and  indeed  she  occupied  no  unimpcMtant  place 
in  his  thoughts.  The  parting  was  very  affectionate.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  connection  with  the  Roman  mistress 
was  dissolved  now  or  earlier  in  the  spring. 

When,  on  the  last  night  in  Rome,  he  passed  with  a  few 
friends  under  the  full  moon  through  the  massive  lights  and 
deep  shadows  to  visit  Capitol  and  Colosseum  for  the  last  time, 
he  felt  strange,  deep  emotion.  Again,  as  so  often  before, 
the  northern  barbarian  owed  a  measureless  debt  to  the 
Eternal  City.  Yet  Goethe  did  not  then  think  that  he  was 
to  see  Rome  no  more.  On  April  22,  1788,  in  the  most 
sorrowful  agitation,  he  set  out  northwards  with  Kayser  by  his 
side. 

The  poetic  companion  of  his  journey  was  Tasso,  In  the 
public  gardens  of  Florence  he  wrote  passages  which  afterwards 
would  recall  that  peculiar  £^tatioa  Florence  was  thoroughly 
explored  on  this  visit  On  May  6,  1788,  Goethe  tells  the 
Duke  that  almost  all  the  art  treasures  of  the  city  have  been 
visited.  From  Milan,  on  May  23,  he  writes  : — "  The  parting 
from  Rome  has  cost  me  more  than  is  right  and  fitting  for  my 
years;  however,  I  have  not  been  able  to  master  my  spirit, 
and  on  the  journey  have  left  myself  complete  freedom,  and 
accordingly  I  have,  every  hour,  at  least  seven  changes  of 
mood."  Earlier  in  the  letter  he  writes : — "  Yesterday  I  was  at 
the  cathedral,  to  erect  which  a  whole  mountain  of  marble  has 
been  forced  into  the  most  tasteless  forms.  The  poor  stones 
are  still  daily  tortured,  for  the  madness  is  yet  far  from  its 
period — poverty  of  thought,  indeed,  rather  than  madness." 
The  passion  for  mineralogy  awoke  again.  On  May  24 
Goethe  tells  Knebel  that  he  is  going  to  buy  a  hammer  and 
break  pieces  from  the  rock  on  his  homeward  journey,  in  order 
to  drive  away  "  the  bitterness  of  death  '*  [the  pain  of  moving 
farther  and  farther  firom  Rome].  At  Constanz,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  he  was  dreadfully  disappointed  to  read  in 
Schubart's  Vaterlandschronik  that  Herder  had  gone  to  Italy  with 
Canon  Dalberg.  Immediately  after  this  announcement,  our 
poet  read  the  following  discerning  praise : — "  Goethe  also,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  stars  in  Germany's  crown,  has  made  a 
vast  impression  in  Italy.  He  entered  the  best  circles,  adofned 
with  German  force  and  the  dignity  of  German  genius,  and 
everywhere  his  great  knowledge,  his  deep  perception  of  the 
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beautiful,  and  his  noble  bearing  were  admired."     It  was  not 
true  that  Herder  had  gone  to  Italy. 

Ere  leaving  Rome,  Goethe  had  given  up  the  thought  of 
visiting  his  mother  and  his  brother-in-law  Schlosser  on  his 
return ;  his  longing  for  Weimar  was  intense.  By  Augsburg, 
Niimberg,  Gotha,  and  Erfurt,  he  travelled ;  and  at  length,  at 
ten  o'clock,  June  18,  1788,  as  he  had  bidden  farewell  to 
Rome  beneath  a  full  moon,  beneath  a  full  moon  entered  the 
little  capital  on  the  Ilm,  that  was  now  grown  so  dear. 

[Note. — Goethe's  Last  Night  in  Rome. — Near  the  close  of  Goethe's 
Zw€iUr  Komischtr  AufentJialt^  he  writes:  —  "Three  nights  before  my 
departure  the  full  moon  shone  in  the  clearest  of  skies,"  and  then  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  magic  charm  of  the  great  city  and  its  influence  on 
their  minds.  Then  in  a  new  paragraph  he  begins  : — **  After  days  spent 
distractedly,  some  painfully,  I  made  the  round  of  the  city  with  a  few  1 

friends  once  through  a  perfect  solitude."     Herr  Prof.  Diintzer  believes  * 

that  this  vras  on  the  last  night,  though  not  so  stated  with  exactness.     I 
think  that  most  who  examine  the  passage  must  agree  with  him. — Tr.] 
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BOOK  VI. 
HOUSE  AND  HOME. 

CHAPTER  L 
FROM  Goethe's  return  from  italy  to  the  birth  of  his 

SON.       THE  RdMISCHE  ELEGIEN-^TASSO, 

June  i788-Dec£Mbkr  1789. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  (September  17  86- June 
1788),  Goethe  returned  to  Charlotte  von  Stem  with  the  old, 
true  love,  of  firm  purpose  to  live  a  life  of  dose  union  of  heart 
and  soul  with  her  and  her  Fritz.  We  have  seen  how,  through- 
out his  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  had  frequently  had  the  bpy  in  his 
thoughts.  Yet  intellectually  and  spiritually  he  was  a  new 
man.  He  was  now  an  Artist,  penetrated  with  the  sensuous 
apprehension  of  life,  fresh,  clear,  objective  in  treatment ;  he 
had  attained  a  new  stand -point,  a  higher  insight  And 
Charlotte  had  not  advanced,  and  the  only  change  was,  that 
she  had  grown  older-looking  in  the  interval  In  Goethe's 
eyes  she  sought  in  vain  the  old,  passionate  yearning;  she  was 
diisconcerted  and  dismayed  by  their  new,  strong,  beaming 
gaze.  She  felt  that  he  needed  consolation  and  advice  from 
her  no  longer ;  and  it  wounded  her  that  even  by  her  side  he 
could  not  suppress  the  longing  for  the  south,  that  in  rude, 
gloomy  Thiiringen,  in  the  petty  capital  of  a  German  Duchy, 
he  missed  Italy  and  Rome.  She  grew  cold  and  reserved,  she 
nourished  bitterness,  she  reproached  him  for  want  of  sym- 
pathy—  whom  her  frigidity  was  repelling  1  She  jealously 
observed  his  demeanour  and  his  actions,  to  find  by  them  her 
suspicions  of  his  falseness  justified.  She  was  physically  ailing, 
and  she  brooded  on  gloomy  dreams.     Add  to  all  this  that 
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Goethe,  in  the  first  days  at  Weimar,  drawn  hither  and  thither 
by  the  most  diverse  claims,  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
Court,  could  give  her  but  little  of  his  time ;  while  the  cordiality 
of  his  friends  made  Charlotte's  coldness  the  more  striking. 
Twelve  days  after  Goethe*s  return,  she  writes  to  her  sister- 
in-law  (who  had  gone  on  June  24  to  Karlsbad),  that  she 
(Charlotte)  had  been  with  the  Duchess,  Herder,  and  Herder*s 
wife,  at  Goethe's  house,  where  they  had  been  shown  engrav- 
ings from  Claude  Lorraine,  and  gems  : — "  We  had  not  been 
long  with  him  when  Knebel  too  came  in,  and  thus  our  old 
group  was  again  assembled ;  hardly,  I  believe,  with  the  old 
spirit" 

Goethe  was  now  free  from  the  thraldom  of  business ;  he  did 
not  even  attend  the  Council.  In  the  Commission  of  Mines 
alone  he  took  a  lively  interest  It  was,  unfortunately,  just 
then  necessary  to  put  up  an  hydraulic  engine  in  order  to 
drain  the  mine  of  water  that  had  broken  out  in  the  previous 
year.  To  the  Duke  Goethe  was  the  old  bosom-friend,  with 
whom  to  take  continual  counsel,  to  whom  to  entrust  many 
commissions  which  implied  special  confidence.  Thus  on 
Goethe  was  laid  the  task  of  reform  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  and  he  soon  after  engaged  in  it,  aided  by  C.  G.  Voigt, 
who  had  proved  himself  an  invaluable  man  of  business. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1788  the  English  family  Gore,  who 
already  in  1787  had  visited  the  Court  of  Weimar,  came  for 
the  second  time.  Charles  Gore  had  succeeded  his  father  in  a 
large  mercantile  house,  and  now,  having  retired  from  business, 
went  travelling  with  his  daughters.^  He  and  his  daughters 
Elise  and  Emilie  were  remarkable  for  fine  culture  and  a 
feeling  for  art  But  Goethe  now  found  their  views  in  Ethics 
and  on  Art  so  limited  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  he  found  talking 
with  them  impossible.^  The  Duke  felt  a  passionate  attrac- 
tion to  Emilie ;  Elise  had  a  warm  heart  for  Goethe.  Mean- 
while Charlotte's  coldness  and  rancour  were  making  Goethe 
extremely  unhappy.  The  more  she  held  aloof  the  more 
irresistibly  did  he  feel  how  wide  a  gulf  was  fixed  between 
them  through  the  difference  in  age  and  the  change  in  his 
views.     He  felt  himself  bound  to  her  by  gratitude,  and  by 

*  Goethe  has  prefixed  to  the  Life  of  Philipp  Hackert  a  notice  of  the 
life  of  Charles  Gore  ;  see  Hempel's  Goethe,  xxxii.  20-25. — '^^* 

*  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  August  12,  1788.— Tr. 
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his  promise  to  live  in  union  with  her  and  her  Fritz,  but  her 
trust,  through  which  alone  the  relation  was  possible,  had  given 
place  to  its  opposite.     It  was  a  dreadful  overthrow  of  hope. 

At  this  juncture  it  happened  that  the  poet,  driven  to  despair   x 
by  Charlotte's  coldness,  met  and  fell  in  love  with  a  maiden  of 
humble  rank.     Christiane  Sophie  Vulpius,  then  just  turned 
two  and  twenty,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Amtsarchivar  Johann 
Friedrich  Vulpius,   dead   since   March    1786.      Some   years 
before  his  death  Vul- 
pius had  had  to  give 
up    his    post      The 
girl  was   a  winsome 
little      blonde     with 
beautiful    blue    eyes, 
a  pretty  nose,  pouting 
lips,  a  round  full  face, 
and    long   fair    hair. 
The  story  runs,  that 
she   met   Goethe    in 
the  Park  and  handed 
him   a  petition  from 
her    brother.       This 
brother,  Christian 
August  Vulpius,   two 
years  older  than  Chris- 
tiane,  after  studying 
law,  history,  and   di- 
plomacy at  Jena,  had 

begun    trying  to   sup-        *'■<'•  »••  ChrMtiMie  Vnlpiua.    From  a  photQfnpk 

port  himself  and  two  of  .n  indon  iiJc  <wi»s.i 

sisters  by  authorship;  he  had  printed  some  tales,  besides 
poems.  When  Goethe,  who  gave  him  some  aid,  was  away 
in  Italy,  Vulpius  had  been  compelled  to  accept  the  post  of 
secretary  to  the  Circle  Amba^ador  von  Soden  in  Niim- 
beig,  a  man  who  had  also  made  his  appearance  as  a  poet 
As  von  Soden,  ostensibly  because  he  could  get  a  more  suit- 
able secretary,  dismissed  Vulpius,  the  young  fellow  sought 
help  fjx)m  his  former  patron,  of  whose  return  from  Italy,  he 

>  Prof.  Duntzer  caimot  teU  the  exact  date  of  this  drawiDg.  It  bdongi 
to  Christiane's  later  years,  and  gives  no  notion  of  the  young  girl  who  net 
Goethe  in  the  Park.— Tr. 
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heard.     It  is  said  that  Goethe,  at  an  earlier  time,  had  seen  | 

Christiane  in  Bertuch's  flower-manufactory,  where  she  was  re- 
markable among  the  other  women  and  girls  employed  by  her 
youthful  freshness,  but  drew  Goethe's  attention  especially  by 
her  smart  reply  to  his  companion,  the  Darmstadt  prince,  who 
asked  her  what  flowers  bloomed  under  her  hand.  Goethe 
probably  established  Christiane  in  his  Garienhaus.  AU  we 
know  is  that  on  Sunday,  July  13,  1788,  not  four  weeks  from 
the  day  of  his  return,  he  concluded  his  marriage  of  con- 
science with  her.^ 

Goethe  was  completely  captivated  by  her  personal  charms, 
her  amiability,  her  Thiiringian  narvethy  and  by  her  evident 
happiness  in  having  won  the  love  of  the  great  man  whom  she 
had  looked  on  as  so  far  above  her.  Probably  the  memory 
of  his  Roman  amour  also  played  through  his  joyous  intoxica- 
tion. Yet  anticipation  of  the  storm  which  the  discovery,  at 
length,  of  his  secret  would  call  forth,  and  the  thought  of  that 
promise  to   Charlotte,   now  broken   by  his   marriage,  were  j 

certainly  sources  of  great  disquietude ;  while  the  endeavour  to 
betray  his  fortune  in  no  wise  by  his  personal  bearing  was  a 
dissimulation  very  opposite  to  his  nature.  He  had  written  a 
friendly  letter  to  Christiane's  brother,  promising  to  use  influ- 
ence on  his  behalf.  This  promise  was  fidfllled,  only  Goethe 
kept  Vulpius  from  coming  to  Weimar.* 

Externally  the  relation  to  Charlotte  still  subsisted  in  so 
far  that  Goethe  occasionally  visited  her,  and  they  paid  each 
other  little  attentions;  but  Fritz  Stein,  though  witli  Goethe 
a  good  deal,  was  no  longer  an  inmate  of  his  house.  On  July 
20,  1788,  Charlotte,  when  sending  something,  begs  for  a 
visit  Goethe  replies  that  he  will  try  to  get  away  from  Court 
betimes  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  besides  call  for  a  moment 
in  the  morning  early.  "  Gladly  will  I  hear  all  you  have  to 
say  to  me,  only  I  must  beg  you  not  to  judge  too  rigidly  my 
distracted — I  will  not  say  shattered  being.  You  will  under- 
stand when  I  say  that  my  inner  self  is  not  as  my  external 

*  We  know  thb  from  the  last  words  of  Goethe's  letter  to  Schiller, 
July  13,  1796  : — "  HeuU  erUbe  ich  ouch  eitu  eigne  Epoche;  mem  Ehesiand 
ist  eben  8  Jahre  und  die  franMsische  Revolution  7  Jahre  alt, "  This  passage 
Goethe  omitted  when  preparing  his  correspondence  with  Schiller  for 
publication  in  1824.     See  p.  482. — Tr. 

*  See  on  Vulpius  Goethe's  letters  to  Jacobi,  September  9,  October  5, 
and  October  31,  1788.— Tr. 
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semblance."^  Before  she  left  for  Kochberg  on  July  22, 
Charlotte  sent  Goethe  a  breakfast,  and  commended  Fritz  to 
his  care,  **  Fritz  shall  be  dear  to  me,"  Goethe  replies.  "  I 
am  always  glad  of  his  presence,  and  to  be  any  use  to  him. 
.  .  .  May  you  be  happy  and  very  strong  in  quiet  Kochberg.'' 
He  says  not  a  word  which  implies  desire  to  visit  Charlotte  in 
Kochbeig;  he  only  lays  stress  on  the  dreariness  of  life  in 
Weimar.  ''I  will  live  on  as  I  can,  though  it  is  indeed  a 
special  exercise.  Kayser  b  going  away  again  with  the 
Duchess  [Amalia]  .  .  .  and  thus  I  am  cut  off  from  all  hope 
as  to  the  beautiful  art  of  sound.  The  gloomy  sky  swallows 
up  all  colours.  Herder  also  is  going  now,  and — a  thousand 
times,  farewell  1"  Charlotte  herself  tells  her  sister-in-law  that 
she  had  delayed  her  setting  out  for  Kochberg  solely  for  the 
sake  of  Goethe  and  of  the  Gores,  but  both  had  dismissed  her 
as  if  she  were  a  stranger,  and  only  tediousness  had  been 
exchanged  between  them. 

On  August  6,  1788,  Herder  started  for  Italy.  Thus 
Goethe  lost  for  a  long  time  his  best  consolation  and  support, 
for  ELnebel  was  at  that  time  extremely  depressed  and,  more- 
over, had  not  the  deep  insight  of  Herder.  "V^^th  Herder 
Goethe  had  talked  over  the  discoveries  in  physiognomy  which 
he  had  made  when  considering  the  creation  of  ideal  characters 
in  plastic  art,'  and  had  found  his  dear  sympathetic  compre- 
hension delightful  Goethe  stood  by  Herder's  wife  as  a  true 
friend  during  her  husband's  absence. 

Since  the  previous  year  Weimar  had  had  a  noteworthy 
new  resident  in  Charlotte  von  Kalb.  This  lady,  now  five 
and  twenty,  had  hoped  to  procure  in  Weimar  a  divorce  from 
her  huslmid  in  order  that  she  might  become  Schiller's  wife ; 
but  there  had  been  difficulties  in  the  way  of  procuring  the 
divorce,  and  Schiller's  heart  had  found  a  dearer  bondage 
Her  unhappy  lot  had  frightened  her  back  on  herself;  her 
emotions  were  violent ;  there  was  in  her  character  a  passion- 
ate preclpitateness,  an  enthusiastic  excitability,  and  all  repelled 
rather  than  interested  Goethe,  which  she  probably  perceived 

At  this  time  Goethe  was  disappointed  in  the  Duke.     The 


1  **  Dir  darf  ich  wohl  sagen,  dass  mein  Inneres  ist  nicht  wie  ' 
Aeusseres.'* — ^Tr. 

s  See  Goethe  to  Herder,  December  27,  1788;   lee  abo  Goethe^t 
letter  to  Herder,  Zwtiter  RSmischir  AufentkdU^  August  23,  1787. — Ta. 
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military  service   in   Prussia,   which   withdrew   the   Duke  so 

frequently  from  Weimar,  was  a  worse  thing,  as  Goethe  now 

came  to  see  it,  than  it  had  appeared  when  viewed  from  the 

distance  of  Italy.     Then  the  Duke's  regardless  self-abandon-  I 

ment  to  the  passion  for  the  beautiful  English  woman  dis-  * 

pleased  Goethe,  and  the  Duchess  was  bitterly  mortified  when  ^ 

Karl  August  persuaded  the  Gore  family  to  prolong  their  stay 

in  Weimar.     When  after  this  the  Duke  hurt  his  foot,  Goethe 

had  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  every  day  with  him  and  the 

Duchess.^     The  Duchess  showed  remarkable  good  sense  in 

these  circumstances,  and  she  was  more  friendly  to  Goethe 

than  ever.     Notwithstanding  the  hurt  foot,  the  Duke  would 

go  to  his  regiment  at  Aschersleben,  but  soon  had  to  return, 

and  Goethe  must  again  give  up  most  of  his   time   to   the 

invalid 

The  poet's  mood  was  very  variable ;  now  he  felt  happy  in 
his  love,  now  he  was  almost  in  despair.*  Once  he  told 
Herder's  wife  that  not  affection  but  despair  had  driven  him 
to  come  see  her ;  he  had  just  left  the  Duke.  On  his  birth- 
day he  said  bitterly  to  her  that  if  on  that  day  a  year  ago  he 
had  received  Herder's  God^^  he  this  year  believed  in  God 
no  longer.  At  this  time  he  was  putting  together  his  eighth 
volume — ^that  containing  the  shorter  poems ;  he  began  to  work 
at  Tasso  without  getting  very  far,^  began  also  his  essay  Die 
Metamorphose  der  Pflanzeny  and  made  extracts  from  the  letters 
and  diary  of  his  travel  to  give  to  Wieland,  with  whom  he  was 
on  very  good  terms,  for  the  Merkur,  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  treatise  Einfache  Nachahmung  der  Naiur^  Manier^ 

*  See  Goethe  to  Herder,  September  4,  1788. — Tr. 

«  For  instance,  Goethe  writes  to  Herder,  September  4,  1788  : — "The 
weather  is  still  very  gloomy,  and  slays  my  spirit :  when  the  barometer  is 
low,  and  the  landscape  has  no  colours,  how  can  one  live.*' 


— Tr, 
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Sfii,^  in  which  he  expresses  with  clearness  and  decision  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  theory  of  art 

On  September  5,  1788,  accompanied  by  Herder's  wife, 
by  Fritz  Stein  and  by  Charlotte's  sister-in-law,  Frau  von 
Schardt,  Goethe  drove  to  Kochberg.  The  day  was  lovely. 
At  Kochberg  they  were  welcomed  by  Lotte  von  Lengefeld 
from  Rudolstadt,  and  by  Charlotte.  The  former,  now  one- 
and-twenty,  had  been  known  to  Goethe  since  1 783.  Charlotte 
treated  €k>ethe  with  coldness,  and  this  rendered  him  very 
gloomy,  but  also  the  thought  of  the  change  in  himself  since 
he  had  last  seen  Kochberg  threw  a  dark  shadow  over  his 
soul  He  could  not  now  write  ^^ Ebendersdbe^  on  Charlotte's 
desk.^  He  showed  various  drawings  that  he  had  brought,  and 
read  aloud  from  the  extracts  which  he  had  been  preparing  for 
the  Merkur.  On  September  7,  they  drove  over  to  Rudolstadt 
to  visit  Oberfufmeisterin  von  Lengefeld,  Lotte's  mother.  There 
they  found  Schiller,  who  loved  Lotte.  Schiller  had  long  been 
looking  forward  to  acquaintance  with  Goethe,  and  had  idready 
greeted  him  through  Charlotte  von  Stein.  They  had  friendly 
talk  together,  both  indoors  and  on  a  stroll  beside  the  Saale, 
yet  there  was  none  of  that  intimate  converse  which  reveals  soul 
to  souL  Goethe  told  with  passionate  love  about  Italy,  in  lan- 
guage "  flowing,  full  of  soul,  alive."  Schiller  thought  that  they 
would  never  draw  very  near  one  another,  as  Goethe  was  so 
much  farther  on  than  he  was,  and  besides  their  natures  even 
in  the  beginning  weie  essentially  diverse.  That  evening,  driving 
back  to  Kochberg  in  the  moonlight,  Goethe  repeated  aloud 
his  poem  Die  Gehdmnisse  (which  he  had  again  Xalktm  up  in 
order  to  prepare  it  for  the  eighth  volume  of  his  works^  and  he 
spoke  of  the  plan  of  his  Tasso.  As  they  drove  from  Kochberg 
to  Weimar  on  September  8,  Schiller's  Getter  Griecheniands 
being  the  occasion,  Goethe  talked  of«  the  veritable  ideals  of 
the  ancient  sculptors  in  their  gods  and  heroes ;  he  had  found 
the  clue  to  these  ideals,  and  in  ten  years,  if  he  could  live  in 
Rome  with  an  income  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  thalers,  he 
would  demonstrate  them. 

The  visit  to  Kochberg  had  cooled  Goethe  still  more ;  but 
how  happy  he  was  in  Christiane's  arms.  He  loved  the  girl 
with  sudi  warm  affection  that  ten  years  later,  when  on  a  jour- 

I  On  the  fimpU  Imitatum  tf  Nature^  on  Manmr^  m  Style.— Tti. 
>  See  p.  314.— Tr. 
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ney,  he  \\Tites  to  her  regretting  that  he  has  with  him  nothing 
of  hers,  not  even  a  slipper !  A  pleasant  week  was  procured  to 
him  by  a  visit  to  Gotha  with  Prince  August  of  Sachsen-Gk)tha, 


I 


Si 
1^ 


I 


f 

i 


during  which  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  Kiinstlers  Apotheose^ 
for  his  eighth  volume.     And  now  Goethe  heard  with  bitter- 

'  A  pendant  to  Kiinstlers  Erdewaiim.     Sec  p.  197. — Tr. 
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ness  that  his  friend  Kayser  had  left  the  Duchess  Amalia,  his 
direct,  honest,  and  rather  stiff  temper  having  brought  him  into 
collision  with  some  of  her  train.  Thus  Goethe  might  as  well 
not  have  given  up  Kayser  to  the  Duchess,  had  indeed  better 
not,  as  the  abrupt  breach  made  further  connection  with  Weimar 
Court  impossible  for  the  musician.  At  times  Goethe  feels  so 
unhappy  in  Weimar  that  he  only  ''waits  the  time  and  the  hour" 
to  leave;^  By  frequent  short  flights  he  sought  to  be  rid  of  the 
inner  unrest ;  he  feared  the  coming  storm.  Towards  the  end 
of  Septembc^  1788,  anxiety  about  the  mines  drew  him  to 
Ilmenau ;  it  was  only  with  great  labour  that  the  water  could  be 
subdued.  After  his  return  he  went  hard  to  woric  on  Tasso.* 
In  the  Literaiurzdtung  a  paper  on  Egmont  had  appeared, 
which  seemed  to  Goethe  to  treat  the  poetic  side  inadequately' 
(he  did  not  know  that  this  paper  was  by  Schiller).  Thus  the 
two  plays,^  that  he  had  laboured  on  with  such  conscientious- 
ness and  such  clear  artist  insight,  had  met  but  small  present 
favour;  yet  there  was  no  diminution  of  his  ardour  to  per- 
fect Tasso^  in  which  we  read  so  much  of  Goethe's  own 
heart's  history.  The  pain  of  the  alienation  from  Charlotte, 
who  had  once  suggested  the  drama  to  him,  fed  the  poetic 
flame. 

In  October  1788,  business  taking  him  to  Jena,  he  spent 
some  time  there  during  the  ingathering  of  the  grapes  in  the 
company  of  the  Hereditary  Prince.  That  the  Duke,  through 
carelessness,  had  again  a  &11  near  Dresden,  and  thereupon  went 
with  the  Gores  to  Dessau,  displeased  Croethe.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  letter  revealing  Merck's  almost  mad  despair  moved  the 
deepest  pity  in  Croethe,  who  wrote  to  Merck,^  b^ging  the  full- 
est confidence ;  he  had  ahready  been  enlisting  the  Duke's  help 
on  his  friend's  behal£  But  Goethe  himself,  just  after  receiv- 
ing the  letter  from  Merck,  was  so  out  of  tune  that  he  could 
perfect  nothing;  so,  for  occupation's  sake,  he  arranged  his 
sketches  in  books.^     Chrisdane's  love  alone  brought  him 


•  Goethe  to  Herder,  September  22,  1788.     See  p.  420.— Tr. 

s  Goethe  to  Knebel,  October  i,  1788  : — <<Nan  binich  eiirigan  Tasso^ 
er geht  von  statten."   October  1 1 : — **  Tasso  riickt  xitir  sehr  lang^m." — 1%» 

3  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  October  i,  1788.— Tr. 

4  Iphigmie  and  Egmont. — ^Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Merck,  Jena,  November  10,  1788. — Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Knebd,  October  25,  1788.— Tr. 
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happiness ;   let  the  poem  Margenklagm  witness.^     Charlotte 

von  Stein  now  returned  from  Kochberg;*  she  remained  cold 

and    reserved,   accusing  him   of  faithlessness  in   her  heart  I 

With  the  Duke,  who  was  at  length  back  in  Weimar,  Goethe  I 

spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  they  could  not  lighten  each  f 

other's  troubles.  "^ 

The  first  of  the  Friday  Assemblies  fell  on  November  7. 
There  Goethe,  in  order  to  avert  suspicion  of  his  secret  love, 
put  on  extreme  mirthfulness,  and  was  very  amiable  towards  the 
younger  ladies,  and  thus  drew  on  himself  the  anger  of  Charlotte's 
little  sister-in-law,  who  was  hostile  to  him  already ;  her  account 
is  that  he  hardly  spoke  a  word  with  any  woman  of  discretion, 
but  kissed  every  young  girl's  hand  in  turn,  said  pretty  things 
to  each,  and  danced  a  great  deal  At  heart  he  was  very  far 
from  being  what  he  seemed.  On  November  9  he  went  with 
Fritz  Stein  to  Jena,  where  he  stayed  until  November  22.  He 
attended  Loder's  lectures  on  the  muscles,  learned  and  thought 
a  great  deal,  and  in  order  to  silence  the  uneasiness  within  went 
to  concerts  and  parties.^  On  November  30  he  went  with  the 
Duke  to  Gotha  Court  for  a  few  days.  There  he  spoke  to  Karl 
August  and  the  Gotha  Minister,  von  Frankenberg,  of  appoint- 
ing Schiller  as  Professor  Extraordinary  of  History  at  Jena,  a 
project  of  which  Voigt  and  Charlotte  von  Stein  were  the  eager 
supporters.  The  Duke  and  Frankenberg  agreed,  and  Goethe 
was  charged  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the  Privy  Council 
of  Weimar. 

A  great  joy  it  was  when,  on  December  4,  the  day  of  our 
poet's  return  from  Gotha,  the  "  excellent  ***  Moritz  arrived  in 
Weimar  to  stay  there  eight  weeks  in  Goethe's  house.  Moritz 
not  only  brought  fresh  life  to  a  multitude  of  Roman  memories, 
but  entered  with  sympathy  into  all  thoughts  in  pleasant,  interest- 
ing converse.  Goethe  introduced  his  friend  to  the  Duke,  who 
was  delighted  with  him  and  took  lessons  in  English  from  him. 
Moritz  was  soon  "  the  Prophet  "*  of  the  chief  Weimar  ladies,  of 
Charlotte  von  Stein  above  all,  notwithstanding  the  deifying 
reverence  with  which  he  regarded  Goethe.     At  length  Moritz's 

*  "O  du  loses  leidig  liebes  Madchcn."  Sent  to  Jaoobi  October  31, 
1788.— Tr.  '  About  October  ao.— Tr. 

5  Sec  Goethe's  letter  to  Fritz  Stein,  November  18,  1788.  Friti  had 
gone  back  soon  to  Weimar.  — Tr. 

*  **  Gnmdguter,^  Goethe  to  Herder,  December  27,  1788. — Tr. 

*  This  is  from  one  of  Caroline  Herder's  letters,  December  25,1 788.— Tr. 
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commmiicatioii  of  his  treatise,  Ueber  die  hUdende  Nachahmung 
iikr  6itA^w^  produced  division.  Charlotte  with  others,  especially 
^  Knebel,  dedaied  against  it ;  Schiller  adopted  an  intermediate 
view. 

On  December  9  Goethe  formally  reports  to  the  Privy 
Comidl  on  the  matter  of  Schiller's  professorship.  The  Uni- 
versity will  profit  by  this  appomtment,  and  the  Duke  fovours 
it,  observes  Croethe's  Promemoria.  Schiller's  ''bearing  is  grave 
and  courteous,  and  it  may  be  credited  that  he  will  have  good 
influence  on  young  people."  On  December  11,  1788,  the 
Duke  sent  forth  to  the  three  Courts,  Gotha,  Coburg,  and  Mein- 
ingen,  partners  with  Weimar  in  Jena  University,  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  Schiller.  On  December  12  Goethe 
received  the  visit  of  Schiller,  who  had  wished  to  meet  him  alone 
in  order  to  derive  from  the  interview  some  intellectual  and 
spiritual  profit  ''  In  the  evenings  the  Duke  is  almost  always 
there,"  wrote  Schiller  to  his  betrothed,  Charlotte  von  Lenge- 
feld,  ''and  in  the  forenoon  he  is  besieged  with  business.** 
Goethe  was  firiendly  to  Schiller,  and  urged  him  not  to  be 
deterred  from  accepting  the  professorship  by  the  fear  that  he 
was  too  ignorant  for  it ;  his  appointment  would  be  a  gain  to 
himself  and  to  the  University.  But  the  alliance  which  Schiller 
hoped  for  was  not  yet  to  be  formed ;  Croethe  wished  to  be 
Schiller's  benefactor,  not  his  friend,  and  indeed  felt  how  far 
apart  they  stood. 

At  this  time  Croethe  finished  his  description  of  the  Roman 
Carnival,^  and  laboured  at  Tcuso  with  such  zeal  that  he  hoped 
to  complete  it  ere  Moritz  should  leave  ;  but  about  the  middle 
of  Januaiy  1789  it  came  to  a  standstill  He  found  himself 
unable  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess  by  any  poem. 
Meanwhile,  to  his  other  responsibilities  was  added  that  of 
arranging  for  the  building  of  a  new  Castle  for  Weimar ;  his 
fellow-commissioners  were  Voigt  and  WedeL 

On  February  i,  1789,  the  Duke  started  for  Berlin  with 
Moritz;  he  did  not  return  until  three  weeks  had  passed. 
Meanwhile  Goethe  found  more  joy  than  ever  in  his  hidden 
love.  On  February  19  Chariotte  von  Stein  was  present  at 
a  performance  of  Cotter's  farce,  Der  Schwaru  Mann^  and, 
strange  enough,  the  leading  incidents  remmded  her'  so 
strongly  of  Goethe's  frdthlessness,  which  had  robbed  her  life 
*  See  p.  409.— Tr. 
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of  charm,  that  she  ^*as  overcome  with  agitation,  and  almost 
became  ill.  She  could  not  receive  Goethe  when  he  called  to 
see  her  after  the  performance.  When  he  had  her  exj^anation 
on  the  following  morning,  he  wrote : — "  It  has  grieved  me 
very  much  that  the  tasteless,  miserable  piece  has  pained  you 
so  by  its  reminder  of  a  dreary  reality.  I  will  expect  you  this 
evening.  Let  us  as  friends  unite  our  joy  and  sorrow,  that  the 
few  days  of  life  may  be  happy.  .  .  .  Farewell,  and  love  me.'' 
But  how  could  the  interview  to  which  he  looks  forward  here 
have  done  anything  towards  reconciliation !  The  secret,  which 
he  could  not  man  himself  to  tell  her,  was  soon  after  discovered. 
In  the  first  instance,  it  is  said,  through  Fritz  Stein,  who  found 
Christiane,  a  stranger  to  him,  in  the  Gartenhaus.  Herder's 
wife  knew  of  it  from  Charlotte  on  March  8,  1789.  Charlotte's 
love  was  now  transformed  to  the  most  active  bitterness ;  she 
could  not  find  words  cruel  enough  to  speak  of  Goethe's  mis- 
tress. She  did  not  know  (how  should  she  ?)  what  an  enduring 
union  had  been  formed.  But  Charlotte's  loss  was  a  dreadfid 
one.  Her  ideal  of  an  austerely  virtuous  man,  lifted  above  the 
common  sensual  needs  of  human  nature,  was  gone ;  gone  her 
hope  of  a  happy,  intellectual  life  by  the  side  of  her  supreme 
friend,  her  Fritz's  second  father.  All  the  women  of  rank  of 
Weimar  pitied  Charlotte  and  condemned  Goethe,  all  except 
one. 

The  Duchess  Luise  judged  with  a  larger  humanity  the 
eminent  man  whose  noble  and  moral  nature  she  had  had  so 
much  occasion  to  prize  through  many  years.  She  felt  how 
great  his  suffering  after  his  return  from  Italy  had  been,  how 
the  prolongation  of  the  relation  with  Charlotte  would  have 
galled  him  more  and  more.  As  for  Goethe,  the  more  violent 
the  ardour  of  hatied  of  the  poor  girl  to  whom  he  had  vowed 
his  faith,  the  more  lovingly  did  he  clasp  her  to  himselt 
Wonderfully  lighter  he  felt,  too,  now  that  his  secret  was  out, 
and  the  storm  broken  that  had  oppressed  his  spirit  in  the 
coming ;  let  it  rage  1     The  perfect  rapture  of  his  love  found  ' 

utterance  in  the  Rbmische  Eicgien,  where  the  background  is  the  P 

happiness  that  had  been  his  in  the  Eternal  City,  where  the  j 

model  is  the  poetry  of  the  Roman  "Triumvirs  of  Love," ^  where  , 

the  inspiration  is  the  warm  throbbing  of  his  own  ecstatic 
heart 

'  Sec  p.  407.— Ta. 
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The  Duke  heard  the  earlier  Elegies  read  aloud  before  his 
departure  on  April  i,  1789,  for  Aschersleben.  He  had  ere 
this,  probably  at  Goethe's  instance,  appointed  Fritz  Stein,  who 
was  not  yet  sixteen,  to  be  Ho/junker  and  Kammerassessor. 
With  gladness  Goethe  heard  that  during  the  last  few  weeks 
Merck  had  rallied  his  spirit,  and  in  the  kindly  Frankfurt  circle, 
with  Goethe's  mother  and  Goethe's  friends,  again  felt  some 
happiness.  During  the  Duke's  absence  more  EUgien  were 
written  ;  Tasso  progressed ;  a  successful  endeavour  was  made 
in  encaustic  painting  (an  art  learned  at  Rome) ;  Klraus  was 
prompted  to  work  at  a  landscape  after  a  special  method ;  the 
building  of  the  Castle  and  the  afiairs  of  the  University  were 
attended  ta  Goethe  thought  at  this  time  of  going  in  the 
autumn  of  1789  to  join  the  Duchess  Amalia  in  Italy,  return- 
ing in  the  summer  of  1790. 

On  April  13,  1789,  the  quiet  was  disturbed  by  the  pre- 
mature confinement  of  the  Duchess,  whose  infant  died  a  few 
minutes  after  birth.  The  Duke,  who  returned  immediately, 
showed  himself  very  good  and  kind,  but  nevertheless  the 
Duchess's  sorrow  was  very  great  Herder  being  at  this  time 
invited  to  Gottingen  University,  Goethe  urged  that  he  must 
be  kept  for  Jena  at  all  cost. 

Shortly  after,  Goethe  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  un- 
popularity. Capellmeister  Reichardt  of  Berlin,  the  composer 
to  Claudhu^  had  announced  a  month  before  that  he  was 
about  to  visit  the  poet  Now  he  came,^  and  Croethe,  though 
prepossessed  against  him,  was  so  pleased  with  him  as  to 
receive  him  into  his  house ;  and  this  disgusted  all  Weimar. 
With  Reichardt's  music  to  ClauditUy  soon  to  be  performed 
in  Berlin,  Goethe  was  delighted.  The  Weimar  ladies  were 
invited  to  hear  the  separate  acts  rehearsed,  but  they  would 
only  praise  parts  of  the  composition^  because  they  hated 
Reichardt  When  about  this  time  Goethe  received  a  letter  of 
reproach  from  Charlotte,  he  replied  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest 
moderation,  without  approaching  the  main  subject  of  her  dis- 
pleasure, for  he  was  not  going  to  give  up  Christiane.  When 
Charlotte  set  out  for  the  Rhine  watering-places  on  May  5, 
1 789,  she  left  behind  a  letter,  whose  sharp  accusation  wounded 
him  so  much  that  he  could  not  summon  resolution  to  reply. 

^  April  23,  1789.  See  Duntzer,  Aus  Goetkis  FreundeskreUe^  for  an 
account  of  Goedie^s  reUtions  with  Reichardt — Ta. 
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During  the  time  immediately  following  Goethe  devoted 
himself  to  the  Duchess,  with  faithful  sympathy  endeavouring 
to  assuage  her  pain.  He  worked  on  at  TassOy  a  poem  in 
which  the  Duchess  felt  much  interest,  and  was  as  usual 
diligent  in  many  occupations.  Christiane's  love  made  him 
very  happy.  His  only  annoyance  was  the  delay  of  the  archi- 
tect, Arends  of  Berlin,  who  had  been  summoned  to  under- 
take the  rebuilding  of  the  Castle.  *^  In  the  evenings  I  play 
the  host  of  your  Promenades,"  writes  Goethe  merrily  to  the 
Duke,  "  and  endeavour,  now  with  tea,  now  with  sour  milk,  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  women  while  the  men  are  fettered  by 
mighty  Destiny  to  the  gaming-table."^  The  women  were  still 
bitterly  hostile.  Goethe  interested  himself  in  every  possible 
way  in  the  Hereditary  Prince.  They  went  together  to  Bel- 
vedere on  May  20,  1789,  to  stay  some  time,  Goethe  hoping 
to  finish  Tasso  there.  Thither,  on  May  31,  came  Herder's 
wife  and  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  and  enjoyed  the  few  hours  spent 
with  the  poet  very  much.  He  read  aloud  fi-om  Tass0,  now, 
at  length,  nearly  finished.  Charlotte  von  Kalb  was  deeply 
moved.     "  Pan  has  waked  again,"  she  said. 

On  June  i  Goethe  could  no  longer  put  off  answering  that 
last  letter  from  Charlotte.  "  How  much  I  love  you,  how  well 
I  know  my  duty  towards  you  and  towards  Fritz,  I  have  proved 
by  returning  from  Italy.  If  the  Duke  had  his  will,  I  should 
be  there  stilL  Herder  was  going  thither,  and  as  I  did  not 
foresee  that  I  might  be  useful  to  the  Hereditary  Prince,  I  had 
hardly  anything  to  regard  but  you  and  Fritz.  What  I  have 
left  behind  in  Italy,  I  may  not  repeat ;  you  have  received  my 
confidences  on  that  head  with  sufficient  unfriendliness.  Un- 
fortunately, when  I  came  back  you  were  in  a  strange  mood, 
and  I  confess  plainly  that  the  way  in  which  you  and  others 
received  me  pained  me  very  much.  I  saw  Herder  and  the 
Duchess  depart ;  I  saw  in  the  carriage  an  empty  place  that  I 
was  urged  to  take.  I  remained  for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  as 
for  their  sake  I  had  returned ;  and  at  that  very  moment  I  must 
hear  it  obstinately  repeated  that  I  might  as  well  have  stayed 
away,  that  I  had  no  human  sympathy,  and  so  on.  And  all 
this,  before  there  could  be  any  question  of  a  relation  which 
seems  to  wound  you  so  much.  And  what  kind  of  reladon  is 
it?  Who  is  made  poorer  by  it?  Who  claims  the  feelings 
1  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  May  12,  1789.— Tr. 
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which  I  give  to  the  poor  thing  ?^  [Observe  that  he  does  not 
venture  on  Christiane's  name.]  Who  claims  the  hours  that  I 
spend  with  her  ?  Ask  Fritz,  ask  the  Herders,  ask  every  one 
who  is  intimate  with  me  whether  I  am  less  willing  to  hear  con- 
fidences, less  willing  to  confide,  less  active  for  my  friends  than 
before  ?  Whether,  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not  now  for  the  first 
time  belong  to  them  and  to  society  aright  I  And  it  must  be 
through  a  miracle,  if  I  should  have  lost  only  the  best  and 
deepest  relation  of  all — to  thee.  How  vividly  I  have  felt  that 
it  still  exists,  when  on  one  occasion  I  found  you  willing  to 
talk  with  me  on  interesting  subjects.  But,  I  confess  frankly, 
the  way  in  which  you  have  hitherto  treated  me  I  cannot 
endure.  When  I  was  disposed  to  talk,  you  have  closed  my 
mouth ;  when  I  was  communicative,  you  blamed  me  for 
indifference ;  when  I  was  active  for  fi-iends,  you  blamed  me 
for  coldness  and  neglectfiilness.  .  . .  Unhappily,  for  a  consider- 
able time  you  have  despised  my  advice  about  coffee,  and  have 
adopted  a  regimen  which  is  very  bad  for  your  health.  As  if 
it  were  not  hard  enough,  morally,  to  conquer  certain  impres- 
sions, you  strengthen  the  h)rpochondriac,  torturing  power  of 
dreary  imaginings  by  a  physical  agency,  the  harmfulness  of 
which  you  have  been  aware  of  for  some  time,  and  which,  out 
of  love  for  me,  you  had  avoided  for  a  while,  and  with  good 
result  to  your  health.  May  the  baths,  the  journey,  do  you  a 
great  deal  of  good.  I  do  not  altogether  give  up  the  hope  that 
you  will  come  to  know  me  again.  Farewell  Fritz  b  happy, 
and  often  visits  me." 

Meanwhile  Charlotte  had  met  Goethe's  mother  in  Frank- 
furt She  was  greatly  pleased  with  Frau  Aja,  and  tells  Fritz : — 
'^  I  could  love  her  right  well  and  live  with  her.  .  •  .  She  loves 
you  well ;  write  to  her  constantly,  for  to  hear  about  her  son  b 
her  whole  life.  The  ring  with  his  head  [which  Fritz  had  sent] 
has  delighted  her  extremely ;  she  had  it  on  her  finger.''  When 
Charlotte  arrived  at  Wiesbaden  and  found  no  letter  firom 
Goethe  awaiting  her,  she  felt  great  pain.  After  long,  almost 
despairing  waiting,  she  went  on  to  Ems,  and  there  she  received 
hb  letter  of  June  i.     Over  it  she  wrote  O  ! ! ! 

On  June  7,  1789,  Croethe  returned  to  Weimar.  On  the 
Sth  he  wrote  a  second  letter  to  Charlotte^  of  whose  visit  to 

1  Das  amu  GeschSpf—jioi  in  contempt  bat  in  pity ;  she  is  so  much 
slandered  hf  the  fine  Weimar  ladies. — Ta. 
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Frankfurt  he  had  heard  from  his  mother.     He  acknowledges 

how  grieved  he  is,  in  the  dreary  outward  circumstance  of 

Weimar,  through  which  she,  no  less  than  he,  suffers,  to  have 

added  to  her  trouble.     "  Help  me,"  he  appeals  to  her,  "  that  k 

the  relation  to  which  you  are  adverse  may  not  degenerate,  but 

may  remain  as  it  is."     But  of  what  avail  were  all  fiiendly 

words  beside  this  distinct  declaration  that  he  could  not  give 

up  Christiane.     It  was  like  mockery  when  he  appealed  to  her 

to  look  at  the  matter  "  from  a  natural  point  of  view."     The 

breach  was  not  to  be  healed. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  had  been  treating  with  Arends  about 
the  Castle ;  and  found  it  delightful  to  have  an  artist  near  him 
again.  He  now  strove  to  bring  from  Rome  another  artist, 
the  draughtsman  and  engraver  Lips.  All  that  he  could  offer, 
indeed,  was  the  money  to  pay  for  the  journey.     Lips  need  ^ 

not,  wrote  Goethe,  fear  that  he  will  starve  on  Art  in  Ger-  1 

many.  When  Lips  declared  that  he  would  come,  trusting 
to  this  assurance,  Goethe  replied  that  he  could  not  give 
any  pledge  on  the  subject,  and  then  had  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  the  current  Leipzig  prices  of  engravings  forwarded 
to  Lips,  who  might  make  his  calculations  by  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  rain  at  the  close  of  June  1789,  Goethe 
found  the  time  very  happy  in  his  quiet,  domestic  life.  As  he 
might  expect  to  be  a  father  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  gave 
up  his  plan  of  going  to  Italy  in  the  autumn.  He  also  desired 
a  larger  and  better  house,  standing  in  more  open  space,  for 
the  reason  above  indicated ;  besides,  being  near  Charlotte  von  ^ 

Stein  was  now  as  unpleasant  as  it  had  once  been  delightful 
His  wish  was  fixed  on  the  ]xitle /dgtr/iaus  near  the  Frauenihor^ 
where,  it  will  be  remembered,  he  had  lived  for  a  short  time  ^ 

in  1776.^  This  house  belonged  to  the  Duke,  but  was  prob- 
ably tenanted  at  this  time.  Voigt  seems  to  have  arranged 
matters  so  that  Goethe  was  able  to  take  possession  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1789. 

During  the  close  of  June  and  the  early  part  of  July  1789,  ^ 

Goethe  was  engaged  in  revising  the  two  last  acts  of  Tasso, 
He  also  brooded  on  Faust^  which  he  now  resolved  to  publish 
as  a  fragment,*  even  leaving  the  interstices  between  scenes 
unfilled  On  July  5,  1789,  altogether  unexpectedly,  he 
brought   Tasso  to  a  conclusion  at  Belvedere,  where  a  few 

*  Sec  p.  256.  «  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  July  5,  1789.— Tr. 
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weeks  ago  he  had  been  working  on  it  so  diligently.  On  July 
6y  Charlotte  Ton  Stein  returned  to  Weimar;  she  declined  all 
intercourse  with  Goethe. 

On  July*9,  1789,  Herder  came  back  from  his  Italian 
journey.  His  ill-humour  could  not  withstand  the  ardent 
friendliness  of  Goethe's  welcome.  Goethe  delighted  to  talk 
with  Heider  about  Italy,  and  especially  to  exchange  thoughts 
on  the  antiques  and  the  discovery  of  their  ideals.^  The 
improvement  of  Herder's  position  in  Weimar,  as  to  which 
Charlotte  also  showed  sudi  friendly  zeal,  lay  on  Goethe's 
heart  The  two  last  acts  of  Tasso  were  submitted  to  Herder, 
and  the  RanUsche  Elepen  were  read  to  him.  Herder  praised 
the  Elegiefk 

On  July  22,  Goethe  went  by  the  Duke's  invitation  to  Wil- 
helmsthal  Castle;  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Hereditaiy 
Prince,  the  Prince's  tutor,  and  Herder's  boy  August  At 
Wilhelmsthal  he  spent  two  days  modelling  in  wax  the  pro- 
file of  a  bearded,  curly-haired  Jupiter.  And  now  he  put  the 
final  touches  to  the  last  two  acts  of  Tasso^  which  Herder 
had  praised.^  From  the  watering-place  Ruhla,  whither  Goethe 
followed  the  Duke,  he  writes  to  Herder  on  August  10, 1 789 : — ^I 
am  very  glad  that  Tasso  has  pleased  you.  .  .  .  Now  we  are  free 
from  all  desire  to  undertake  any  consequent  composition  like 
that  The  fragmentary  nature  of  erotic  trifles  pleases  me  better. 
Some  more  of  these  have  been  done."  Earlier  in  the  letter 
Goethe  tells  Herder  that  the  Duke  is  becoming  very  fond  of 
August,  which  is  important  for  the  boy's  fiiture.  Of  his  own 
domestic  longings  let  the  following  witness  >—^  Here  we  are 
in  the  land  of  the  famed  mountain  nymphs,  and  yet  I  can 
assure  3rou  that  I  long  earnestly  for  home  to  find  again  my 
friends  and  a  certain  little  eroticumy  whose  existence  your 
wife  will  probably  have  confided  to  you."  Goethe  returned 
to  Weimar  about  a  week  later. 

In  Weimar  his  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  final 
settlement  in  the  matter  of  Herder,  who  was  appointed  Vice- 
President  of  the  Consistory ;  to  procuring  support  for  young 
Fadus  as  an  engraver ;  and  to  the  matter  of  bringing  Meyer 
from  Rome  to  Weimar.  Goethe  writes  to  Meyer,  August  ai, 
1789  : — "  If  you  wish  to  stay  in  Rome  two  years  more,  I  can 
promise  you  a  hundred  scudi  [per  annum].  .  .  .  When  the 
^  See  p.  419.— Tr.        >  Goethe  to  Herder,  August  2,  I789.~Te. 
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two  years  are  over,  come  to  us.  I  will  see  to  the  cost  of  the 
journey,  and  that  you  find  a  situation  here  adapted  to  your 
tastes  and  views  {Gemiithsart),  If  I  can  promise  you  no  great 
pension,  you  shall  have  what  you  need.'*  Already  in  the 
spring  of  1789  Goethe  had  advised  Christiane's  brother  to  go 
to  Leipzig,  and  had  written  to  Goschen  on  his  behalf,  sending 
him  a  letter  through  Goschen.  "  From  Vulpius's  letters,"  says 
Goethe,  "  I  must  suppose  that  his  spirit  has  suffered  through 
his  distressful  lot."^  Writing  to  Goschen  on  June  22,  1789, 
Goethe  recurs  to  Vulpius  ;  perhaps  the  publisher  could  em- 
ploy the  young  man  in  some  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
book-trade;  and  Goethe  is  prepared  to  contribute  to  his 
support  When,  in  August  1789,  Vulpius  had  arrived  in 
Leipzig,  Goethe  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  J.  G.  Breitkopf : — 
"  Confiding  in  the  friendly  relations  of  former  times,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  commend  to  your  attention  a  young  man  who 
will  hand  you  this  letter.  He  wishes  to  stay  in  Leipzig,  that 
he  may  find  there  better  fortunes  than  have  been  his  hereto- 
fore. I  hope  that  he  will  not  be  burdensome  to  you.  Be  so 
kind  as  to  allow  him  to  see  you  often,  and  to  open  his  mind 
to  you.  Provide  him,  if  possible,  some  acquaintances  and 
connections,  that  he  may  earn  something  by  literary  work.'* 
Vulpius  now  began  to  print  away  stoutly. 

The  events  of  the  autumn  in  France  roused  no  sympathy 
in  Goethe,  who  in  this  differed  entirely  from  Gleim,  Klop- 
stock,  and  so  many  who  saw  in  them  the  dawn  of  liberty.  It 
was  still  in  Goethe's  mind  to  treat  the  story  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace  as  a  comic  opera  under  the  title  //  Conte^  and  of  this 
project  he  had  spoken  to  Reichardt  Meanwhile  Reichardt  had 
brought  out  Claiutine  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  on  the  Crown 
Prince's  birthday  at  the  National  Theatre,  and  its  reception 
had  been  very  good.  Beside  studies  in  natural  science,  putting 
Faust  in  order  occupied  the  time ;  this  he  found  a  harder  task 
than  the  composition  of  Elegies^  which  had  not  yet  ceased. 
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splendour.  The  Rosstrappe  was  ascended  during  this  visit 
Hardly  had  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  ere  he  started,  on 
October  lo,  1789,  for  Leipzig,  where  Vulpius  was.  The  news 
of  the  October  riots  at  Versailles  ^  filled  Goethe  with  horror ; 
in  them  he  saw  what  the  unchained  passion  of  a  nation  long 
oppressed  may  lead  to.  After  a  couple  of  days  in  Leipzig 
Goethe  returned  to  Weimar,  where  he  found  a  letter  from 
Kayser  awaiting  him.  Kayser,  having  been  ill  for  a  good 
while,  had,  on  recovery,  begun  to  compose  Schert  List  und 
Roche  for  the  third  time.  Goethe  writes  that  he  wishes  Kayser 
to  finish  the  music  as  speedily  as  possible ;  then  in  Goethe's 
seventh  volume,  to  appear  at  Easter,  the  announcement  of 
Kayser's  music  may  accompany  the  text  of  the  operetta. 
Goethe  has  spoken  to  Breitkopf  about  publishing  Kayser's 
proposed  composition,  Rdmischc  Ncbetutunden^ 

Goethe's  official  activity  was  now  engaged  by  the  Ilmenau 
mines,  which  had  been  niaking  them  uneasy  of  late,  and  by 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Saale  at  Jena.  Writing  to  the  Duke 
on  November  5,  1789,  Goethe  announces  that  Faust  is  ready 
so  for  as  it  will  be  made  ready  on  this  occasion.^  In  the  same 
letter  he  says  that  he  is  working  diligently  at  Greek,  and  has 
good  hopes.  This  is  remarkable,  if  we  consider  how  busy  and 
anxious  he  then  was.  The  change  of  house  was  at  hand,  and 
anxiety  about  Christiane's  confinement  had  already  begun  to 
oppress  his  thoughts.  In  November  1789,  in  the  middle  of 
the  bustle  of  changing,  arrived  Lips,  whom  he  had  longed  so 
much  to  see.  "We  are  now  gently  working  ourselves  together,"* 
writes  Goethe  to  the  Duke,  November  20,  1789.  "Mean- 
while, I  have  been  spurred  on  to  write  down  my  thoughts  on 
Botany.  It  looks  as  though  a  book  which  I  see  announced  to 
appear  at  Easter  may  anticipate  me.  Then  I  will,  at  least, 
come  in  at  the  same  time." 

On  November  28,  1789,  the  Duke  returned  to  Weinuur; 

»  On  October  5, 1 789,  the  Menads  of  Paris,  led  by  shifty  Usher  Maillard, 
*<  amid  wild  October  weather,  a  wild,  unwinged  stock-flight,  through  the 
astonished  country  wend  their  way "  to  Versailles.  On  October  6,  the 
Royal  Family  was  brought  into  Paris. — Tr, 

'  Roman  Hours  of  Idleness,  Goethe  to  Kayser,  October  18,  1789, 
Burkhardt,  Goethe  und  Kayser,  S.  73-5.— Tr. 

*  « Faust  ist  fragmentirt,  das  heisst  in  semer  Art  fur  diessmal 
abgethan."— Tr. 

^  *<  Wir  arbeiten  uni  nun  sachte  zusammen  ein." — Ta. 
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three  days  later  Goethe  went  with  him  to  visit  Dalberg  in 
Erfurt  On  December  4  the  Duke,  Dalberg,  and  Goethe  went 
to  Jena,  when  the  presentation  of  the  professors  took  place. 
One  of  the  professors  since  Easter  1789  had  been  Schiller,  of 
whose  betrothal  to  Lx)tte  von  Lengefeld  Goethe  knew.  Dal- 
berg endeavoured  to  make  Goethe  and  the  Duke  decide  on 
paying  a  salary  to  Schiller.  On  December  5  Goethe  dined  at 
Court.  Dalberg  was  present  and  Schiller's  Lotte.  Christiane 
was  at  this  time  very  ill,  Goethe  very  anxious  and  depressed. 
But  Christiane's  condition  improved  after  a  couple  of  weeks, 
and  Goethe  could  go  to  Jena  on  December  21,  1789,  to  talk 
with  Batsch  of  the  botanical  essay  already  mentioned :  the  essay  ^ 

was  now  begun  ere  leaving  Jena.    (Batsch  had  been  appointed  \ 

Professor  Extraordinary  in  Jena,  and  through  Goethe's  influ-  J 

ence  was  allowed  a  small  salary,  with  the  use  of  a  part  of  the  ^ 

Prince's  Garden  for  scientific  purposes.)  Goethe  had  meant  to 
give  a  great  tea-party  on  the  evening  of  December  25  in  his 
spacious  new  house,  but  on  that  day  (Charlotte  von  Stein's 
birthday)  Christiane  brought  forth  a  son.  The  Duke  was 
the  god-father.  The  birth  of  this  son  was  a  great  joy  to 
Goethe,  who  had  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility.  On 
December  27  Julius  August  Walther  Goethe  was  baptized  in 
his  father's  house  by  Herder.  On  December  28  Goethe  was 
visited  by  Schiller's  betrothed  and  by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt ; 
he  showed  them  beautiful  impressions  of  gems.  Of  the  six 
last  days  of  the  year  there  was  but  one,  December  28,  on 
which  he  did  not  dine  at  Court ;  three  times  Herder  was  also 
present.  His  friends  at  Court  were  glad  in  his  gladness,  and 
he  did  not  permit  any  extraneous  considerations  to  mar  his 
joy  in  his  own  fireside,  his  own  Christiane,  his  own  son 
August. 
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CHAPTER   IL 

VENICE — SILESIA — THE  DUCAL  THEATRE — OPTICS  — 
THE  NEW  HOUSE. 

January  1790-JuNE  1792. 

In  the  two  years  that  follow  Goethe  entered  on  a  new  official 
activity  and  a  new  scientific  field.  The  third  year  brought 
him  a  house  of  his  own  as  a  gift  from  his  prince,  whom  he  had 
had  to  follow  into  the  tumult  of  the  war ;  an  excursion  on 
which  the  dangers  threatening  Western  Germany  were  brought 
near  him  with  painful  vividness. 

After  all,  the  conflict  with  society  had  tried  Goethe  very 
much ;  he  was  again  in  need  of  the  bracing  and  refreshing  in- 
fluence of  travel  But,  in  the  beginning  of  1790  the  question 
war  or  peace?  was  in  the  balance.  Accordingly,  the  Duke 
hastened  to  Berlin,  accompanied  by  Voigt,  whose  admirable 
business  powers  have  been  already  spoken  of  Goethe  was 
left  in  charge  of  many  afiairs,  which  fully  occupied  the  two 
first  months  of  the  year.  Every  preparation  was  made  so  that 
the  building  of  the  Castle  might  begin  immediately  upon  the 
return  of  the  Duke.  In  telling  the  Duke  of  this  Goethe  praises 
the  skill  and  good  sense  of  the  architect^  Arends.  Then  the 
Ilmenau  mines  were  a  source  of  trouble ;  a  second  machine 
for  keeping  down  the  water  was  necessary.  Baldauf,  the 
mining  expert  from  Schneeberg,  was  expected.  The  tran- 
scription of  Faust  and  the  essay  Metamorphose  der  jyiatnen 
were  placed  in  the  printer's  hands.  Of  the  latter,  Auguste  de 
St  Hilaire  says  that  it  is  one  of  those  few  books  which  not  only 
render  their  authors  immortal  but  are  immortal  themselves. 
On  February  5  Goethe  wrote  the  first  £1^  of  the  year  1790.* 

1  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  February  6,  1790.— Tr. 
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Soon  after  he  went  to  Ilmenau,  where,  with  the  help  of  Baldauf,  | 

who  had  at  length  arrived,  he  "  hopes  to  conquer  the  subter- 
ranean Neptune."  ^  Besides,  the  levying  of  taxes  and  many 
other  things  fell  on  Goethe's  shoulders.^ 

The  Duchess  Amalia,  who  had  lingered  a  good  while  in 
Naples,  now  caused  her  OberhofmeisUr^  Einsiedel,  to  write  to 
Goethe  pressing  him  to  come  to  meet  her  in  Italy.  This 
invitation  reached  Goethe  at  the  close  of  February  1790. 
The  beautiful  weather  seemed  also  to  invite  to  travel.  He 
wrote  immediately  (February  28)  to  Berlin,  begging  of  the 
Duke  the  needful  six  weeks'  leave  of  absence.  "Without 
expense  I  should  thus  secure  a  great  bit  of  pleasure,  for  I 
must  once  more  see  something  foreign.  And  I  will  certainly 
be  useful  to  your  mother.  .  .  .  Send  me  also  a  word  to  say 
how  you  are,  and  when  the  reviews  take  place  this  year,  if 
there  is  not  war.  I  should  like  to  spend  '90  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air."  On  March  i  Goethe  writes  that 
they  must  not,  however,  be  late  for  the  crowning  of  the 
Emperor  in  Frankfurt;  these  are  pleasant  things  to  look 
forward  to. 

Certain  that  the  Duke  would  give  permission,  Goethe 
began  at  once  to  prepare.  He  started  about  the  close  of  the 
first  week  of  March  1790,  travelling  with  his  servant  Gotze 
in  the  little  Bohemian  chaise  in  which  the  Duke  had  made 
so  many  journeys.^  In  his  passionate  longing  for  travel  he 
had  at  first  forgotten  that  he  would  leave  wife  and  child 
alone.  The  parting  from  them  made  him  "quite  soft;"* 
and  he  felt  sorrow,  too,  in  bidding  farewell  to  Herder's  boy 
August 

In  Jena  he  was  detained  several  days  by  "  a  complicated 
mischief,"  as  he  tells  Herder.  Writing  again  to  this  steadfast 
friend  on  March  12,  1790,  he  says: — "As  towards  the  end 
one  begins  to  grow  tender  and  anxious,  it  then  first  struck  me 
that  after  my  departure  my  maiden  and  my  little  one  are  left 
altogether  alone,  should  an>thing  befall  them,  in  which  she 

*  Reading  Ncptun  instead  of  the  incomprehensible  Stegbau  of  the 
reprints  of  Goethe's  letter.  In  German  writing  characters  the  two  words 
are  like  each  other. — Tr. 

*  See  the  letters  to  Karl  August  in  this  period. — Tr. 
'  Goethe  to  Kari  August,  July  i,  1790.— Tr. 

*  •*  Ganz  mlirbe."     Goethe  to  Herder  Qena,  March  1790].— Tr. 
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could  not  help  herself.  I  have  told  her,  in  such  an  extreme 
case,  to  turn  to  you.  Pardon  1 "  The  "  abomination  of 
discordances,"  which  Goethe  could  only  "  cloak  over,"  ^  hav- 
ing detained  him  so  long  in  Jena,  he  used  the  more  speed 
in  his  journey  afterwards.  On  the  Wednesday  before  Easter, 
March  31,  1790,  he  arrived  in  Venice,  where  he  was  to  await 
the  Duchess. 

The  old  enthusiasm  for  Italy  had  altogether  passed  away. 
He  felt  very  intensely  now  how  much  unseemliness  and  wrong 
there  was  in  Italian  life ;  and  no  doubt  the  thought  of  home  and 
Christiane  had  much  to  do  with  the  uneasiness  and  bitterness 
of  his  mood.  He  began  to  write  Epigrams  in  the  manner  of 
Martial  Thus  on  April  3,  1790,  he  writes  to  the  Duke: — 
"  My  Elegies  have  attained  their  highest  sum,  and  the  little 
book  would  be  closed  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bringing 
a  Libellus  Epigrammatum  back  with  me."  The  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  the  Duchess  was  anno3ring.  Still,  though  so  much 
in  this  "  Stone  and  Water-nest  "*  displeased  him,  he  was  able 
to  find  much  to  amuse  and  instruct  during  his  stay.  Indeed, 
the  delay  led  to  a  fruitful  discovery. 

On  May  4,  1790,  Goethe  writes  to  Herder's  wife: — 
"  During  the  past  month  I  have  seen^  read,  thought,  written  [the 
Epigramme  had  grown  to  a  hundred]  more  than  in  a  year  at 
other  times,  when  the  neighbourhood  of  friends  and  of  my  good 
treasure  makes  me  quite  comfortable  and  happy.  ...  By  a 
strangely  happy  chance — that  Gotze,  for  a  jest  took  up  an 
animal's  skull  at  the  Jewish  cemetery,  and  jokingly  presented  it 
to  me  as  a  Jew's  skull — I  have  made  a  great  step  forwards  in 
the  explanation  of  animal  development  Now  again  I  stand 
before  another  door  until  fortune  hands  me  the  key."  The 
skull  which  Gotze  picked  up  had  split,  in  so  happy  a  way  as  to 
make  plain  to  Goethe's  eyes  the  truth  of  his  prevision  that  the 
skull  is  a  metamorphosed  vertebra.  The  letter  continues : — 
"  Nor  have  I  neglected  to  contemplate  the  sea-monsters,  and 
on  them  too  have  made  some  beautiful  observations."  He  also 
writes: — "The  old  Zucchi  [Angelika  KaufTmann's  husband] 
is  very  friendly.  He  gives  me  lectures  on  the  Directory,'  and 
explains  to  me  the  strange  constitution  of  this  state,  while  I 

1  "  Greuel  dcr  MissrerhSltnissen,"  Goethe  to  Herder,  Jena,  March  12, 
1790:  "  Bemanteln/*  Goethe  to  Herder  [Jena,  March  1790]. — Tr. 
»  Goethe  to  Herder,  April  15,  179a — Tr.     •  ^^  Adresskalmder,'" — Tr, 
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run  through  the  Venetian  history.  I  have  almost  looked  myself 
sick  at  pictures,  and  really  must  pause  for  a  week."  On  April 
15  he  had  written  to  Herder  that  he  was  studying  the  history 
of  Venetian  painting  with  great  delight  Moreover,  from  the  - 
artists  employed  at  the  academy  for  the  restoration  of  paintings, 
Goethe  learned  much  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  the 
old  masters  in  priming  and  laying  on  tints.  The  arrival  in 
Venice  on  May  5,  1790,  of  Heinrich  Meyer,  who  was  but  a 
short  time  recovered  from  a  dangerous  illness,  was  a  great  joy 
to  Goethe.  And  next  day  came  the  Duchess,  accompanied 
by  his  dear  friend  Bury.  A  busy  time  of  sight-seeing  foUowed, 
first  in  Venice,  then  in  Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Mantua.     In  \ 

the  city  last  named  Bury  stayed,  while  Meyer  went  thence  to 
Switzerland  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.^     In  Augsburg  Goethe  t 

received  from  the  Duke  an  invitation  to  the  Prussian  camp  in  ^ 

Silesia.^  For  the  King  of  Prussia,  seeing  that  the  negotiations 
with  Austria  were  paralysed,  meant  to  try  whether  his  personal 
presence  in  Silesia  with  an  army  ready  for  battle  would  hurry 
matters;  and  the  Duke  of  Weimar  was  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  the  Magdeburg  cavalry  regiments. 

On  June  20,  1790,  Goethe  returned  with  the  Duchess  * 

Amalia  to  Weimar,  glad  at  heart  to  be  with  his  dear  ones 
again.  The  Duke  repeated  his  invitation,  but  his  happiness  in 
his  home,  the  need  that  he  should  wait  to  see  the  Duchess 
Amalia  comfortably  settled,  the  building  of  the  Castle  and 
other  business,  detained  Goethe  a  considerable  time.  The 
last  volume  of  his  works,  with  luzust  and  the  Metamorphose  der 
Pflanzen^  now  lay  printed  before  him.  He  writes  to  the  Duke 
on  July  I,  1790: — "The  little  botanical  work  gives  me  joy, 
for  on  every  walk  I  find  new  vouchers  for  it  And  I  will  now 
write  together  what  I  have  thought  as  to  the  formation  of 
animals."  (On  July  9  he  tells  Knebel  how  he  will  work 
on  the  approaching  journey  at  the  second  part  of  the 
Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen^  and  at  the  essay  on  the  develop- 
ment of  animals.)  Earlier  in  the  letter  to  the  Duke 
he   says : — "  I    am  copying  at  my   Epigramme.      Many   of  ♦ 

them,  indeed,  are  completely  local,  and  can  only  be  enjoyed 
in  Venice."  From  Kant's  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft^  just  pub- 
lished, shone  a  clear  light  for  Goethe.     Of  the  earlier  works 

*  Goethe  to  Herder,  Mantua,  May  28,  1790.-— Tr. 

*  This  was  received  about  June  10  or  11,  1790. — ^Tr. 
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of  this  great  philosopher,  who  pressed  on  his  path  with  such 
steady,  logical  sequence,  Goethe  had  but  a  general  knowledge. 
But  the  great  central  thought  of  thb  book — that  Nature  and 
Art  are  two  altogether  distinct  worlds,  whose  creatures  have  a 
perfect  right  to  existence  in  themselves,  and  further,  the  rejec- 
tion of  final  causes,  made  a  very  direct  appeal  to  Goethe,  and 
excited  vivid  interest  As  formerly  from  Spinoza,  so  now  from 
Kant  he  read  forth  only  such  things  as  were  correspondent  with 
his  mode  of  thinking,  as  illuminated  it  and  confirmed  it 

Accompanied  by  his  servant  Gotze,  he  again  set  out  on 
July  26,  1790,  in  the  Duke's  little  chaise,  five  weeks  after  his 
return  to  Weimar.  In  Dresden,  last  seen  three  and  twenty 
years  ago,^  he  arrived  on  July  28,  and  was  delighted  and  re- 
fireshed  by  the  paintings,  the  antiques,  and  the  casts ;  and,  be- 
sides, he  made  many  interesting  acquaintances  in  his  two  days' 
stay.  Thence  he  travelled  to  the  camp  at  Grebischen  before 
Breslau.  The  Duke,  whom  he  now  met  after  seven  months' 
parting,  was  ^*  strong  and  stout"^  With  the  camp  as  a  central 
point,  Goethe  traversed  the  beautiful  country  on  all  sides,  and 
gained  many  new  views  and  conceptions.  When  the  King 
of  Prussia  arrived  on  August  1 1,  the  Duke  of  Weimar  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  city  of  Breslau,  and  Goethe  went  with  him 
as  guest  Goethe  kept  eye  and  ear  open  in  every  direction,  hop- 
ing for  increase  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  Among  the  persons 
whom  he  met,  the  one  who  pleased  him  most  was  the  excellent 
business  man  Oberbergrath  von  Schuckmann.  Already  probably 
he  planned  to  gain  Schuckmann  for  Weimar.  Alone,  he  made 
an  excursion  through  the  county  of  Glatz ;  on  a  week's  journey 
with  the  Duke,  he  visited  the  mines  of  Tamowitz ;  thence  they 
went  on  to  Cracow,  the  ancient  place  of  crowning  of  the  Polish 
kings,  now  decaying  more  and  more ;  then  the  salt-mines  of 
Wieliczka  and  the  place  of  pilgrimagis,  Czenstochowa,  were 
visited.  On  this  journey  Goethe  widened  his  knowledge  of 
mining.  He  was  comforted  to  find  that  in  Tamowitz  they  had 
to  combat  a  flow  of  water  still  greater  than  that  in  the  Ilmenau 
mine.  Several  Epigramnu  were  composed  or  sketched  during 
this  period  \  the  comic  opera  //  Conte  was  continued,  and  the 
treatise  on  animal  development  begun.     On  September  11, 

1  In  1767.     See  pp.  71,  72.— Tr. 

s  «  Staik  and  dick,*'  Goethe  to  Herder :  Before  BresUu,  August  10, 
1790.-TR. 
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1790,  having  returned  to  "noisy,  muddy,  evil-smelling  Breslau," 

Goethe  writes  to  Herder : — "  Everywhere  there  is  roguery  and 

vagabondism,  and  I  shall  certainly  pass  no  really  happy  hour 

until  I  have  supped  with  you  and  slept  by  my  girl's  side.     If 

you  continue  to  love  me,  if  a  few  good  folk  continue  friendly, 

if  my  girl  is  true,  if  my  child  lives,  and  my  big  stove  gives  good  * 

warmth,  I  have  nothing  essential  left  to  desire.     The  Duke  is  ; 

very  good  to  me,  and  is  happy  in  his  element."     Still  Goethe 

enjoyed   the  week  of  delay  in    Dresden  on  his  homeward 

journey.     He  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  Schiller's  f; 

friend    Korner,   to   whom   he   spoke   with   earnestness   and  * 

depth  on  the  teleological  part  of  Kant's  Kritik  der  Urtheils-  *< 

kraft^  on  Nature,  and  on  Art.     Some  of  the  Rdmische  Elegien  E 

were  repeated  to  Korner.     On  October  6,  1790,  the  Duke, 

with  whom  Goethe  travelled,  was  met  at  Jena  by  the  Duchess 

and  the  Court  with  festal  rejoicing. 

On  October  9,  1790,  the  roof  of  the  new  Castle  of  Weimar 
was  put  oa  Immediately  on  Goethe's  return,  he  fell  to  dictat- 
ing at  the  essay  begun  in  Breslau.  When  towards  the  end  of 
October  it  came  to  a  standstill,  he  went  with  Lips  to  Jena  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  in  order  to  hear  Loder  lecture  on  the  muscles. 
During  this  stay  he  visited  Schiller.  "  The  conversation  soon 
came  upon  Kant,"  writes  Schiller.  "  It  is  interesting  how  he 
clothes  everything  in  his  own  way  and  manner,  and  renders 
back  surprisingly  what  he  has  read ;  but  I  would  not  like  to 
dispute  with  him  on  things  which  interest  me  very  much.  He 
completely  lacks  that  hearty  fashion  of  confessing  to  any 
opinion;  to  him  the  whole  of  philosophy  is  subjective,  and 
that  puts  an  end  to  both  conviction  and  dispute.  And  I  can- 
not altogether  approve  of  his  philosophy ;  it  derives  too  much 
from  the  world  of  the  senses,  where  I  derive  from  the  souL  In 
general  his  mode  of  conceiving  is  too  sensuous,  and  handles 
{betasM)  too  much  for  me.  But  his  spirit  works  and  seeks  in 
all  directions,  and  strives  to  build  for  itself  a  whole,  and  to  me 
that  makes  him  a  great  man." 

When  Goethe  was  back  in  Weimar  the  Rdmische  Elegien 
and  the  Epigramnu  occupied  him  for  a  time ;  he  thought  of 
printing  the  former,  but  Herder  counselled  against  it.^  By 
Goethe's  influence  the  Duke  was  moved  to  invite  Schuckmann 

>  Goethe  to  Knebel,  January  i,  1791. — Tr. 
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to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  of  Weimar.^  The  close  of  the 
year  1 790  found  the  lower  rooms  of  Goethe's  new  house  still  not 
perfectly  ready.  It  was  about  this  time  that  an  important 
event  in  the  scientific  history  of  his  mind  occurred.  A  con- 
siderable while  before  he  had  borrowed  some  prisms  from 
Biittner  in  order  to  perform  the  experiments  of  Newton.  Now 
Loder  sent  entreating  that  these  prisms  should  be  given  to  the 
returning  messenger,  as  Biittner  was  quite  unhappy  at  not  . 
having  received  them  after  several  requests.  Goethe  had 
never  unpacked  them,  and  now  had  brought  down  the  box 
in  which  they  lay  undisturbed,  when  it  occurred  to  him  to 
take  one  look  through  a  prism.  But  what  was  his  amazement 
when  the  white  wall  on  which  the  rays  were  directed  from  the 
prism  instead  of  showing  several  colours  remained  white, 
colour  showing  only  where  something  dark  edged  the  white, 
showing  brightest  of  all  on  the  window  frames.  Immediately 
he  conceived  that  he  had  here  discovered  the  Newtonian  theory 
of  light  to  be  false,  and  that  in  order  to  colour  a  boundary  was 
necessary.  He  could  not  think  of  sending  back  the  prisms ; 
he  sent  begging  for  a  prolongation  of  the  loan.  It  escaped 
him,  that  Newton  distinctly  says  that  colour  is  only  manifest 
when  one  looks  from  a  certain  distance  on  a  white  surface  of 
small  extension. 

Goethe's  vivid  feeling  of  the  importance  to  painters  of  the 
distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  importance,  too,  of  the 
dark  medium,  contributed  to  hurry  him  into  the  belief  that 
Newton's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  colours  is  erroneous.  A 
great  deal  of  delight,  but  also  a  great  deal  of  pain,  during  half 
a  lifetime  was  to  proceed  from  the  study  of  optics  that  now 
began.  So  much  did  he  take  to  heart  the  methodic  exposition 
of  his  theory,  that  many  a  time  he  was  ready  to  set  this  per- 
formance of  his  above  all  the  other  things  in  which  he  had 
been  successful. 

Busy  as  he  was  in  official  and  scientific  activity,  there  was 
no  lack  of  the  cheery  social  life  to  which  Christiane  had  the 
art  to  incline  him.  Evidence  of  this  we  have  in  the  humorous 
reply  to  Reichardt,  who  had  asked  him  for  a  great  opera. 
Goethe  asks  Reichardt  to  send  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  hundred 
airs  for  either  English  dances  or  quadrilles,  only  let  thenr  be 

^  Goethe  to  Schuckmann,  November  25,  1790. — Tr, 
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characteristic ;  as  for  the  figures  they  would  make  them  out. 
"  Around  me  now,"  remarks  Goethe,  "  there  is  neither  music 
nor  song  that  is  not  fiddling  for  the  dance.  ...  If  it  goes 
tolerably  with  me  in  the  dance  and  in  life  probably  a  tune  will 
soon  be  heard  again." ^  There  were  social  evening  gatherings 
at  the  Duchess  Amalia's  ^  in  which  Goethe  gladly  took  part 
At  these  assemblies  there  was  reading  aloud  from  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  Wieland,  and  of  Goethe  himselfl 
The  Duchess  Amalia,  who  possessed  the  earlier  books  of 
Wilhelm  Master^  now  persuaded  Goethe  to  begin  work- 
ing on  the  novel  ;*  but  only  too  soon  he  gave  it  up  again. 
Goethe  was  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  the  Duchess  Luise. 
She  was  very  bitter  when  she  thought  of  the  humiliation  of  the 
French  monarchy  beneath  a  disorderly  democracy,  almost 
more  bitter  with  those  Germans  who  applauded  the  event. 
Goethe  and  Charlotte  von  Stein,  like  her,  execrated  the  mad, 
unrestrained  delirium  about  freedom. 

In  the  beginning  of  17  91  the  Duke  engaged  in  the  task 
of  founding  a  Court  Theatre,  the  management  of  which  he 
offered  in  vain  to  the  actor  Beck  of  Mannheim,  who  was  then 
giving  successful  representations  in  Weimar.  Already  in  1 790, 
in  Berlin,  the  Duke  and  Reichardt  had  had  much  discussion  on 
the  elevation  of  the  German  Theatre,  and  both  of  them  were 
very  hopeful,  but  Goethe  thought  it  hardly  possible  to  effect 
any  good,  such  was  the  bad  taste  prevalent  "  Of  originality, 
invention,  character,  of  the  unity  and  perfect  finish  of  a  work 
of  art,  the  Germans  have  not  the  least  notion,"  wrote  Goethe 
to  Reichardt  at  that  time.*  And  again :  "  The  ruder  class 
of  spectators  you  captivate  by  variety  and  extravagance,  the 
more  cultivated  by  a  kind  of  propriety.  Knights,  Robbers, 
Benefactors,  Grateful  Benefited  Persons,  an  honest,  direct 
Tiers-iltat^  an  infamous  Aristocracy,  and  so  on,  and  pervading 
all  a  well-sustained  mediocrity  of  thought  and  language,  out 
of  which  one  by  chance  but  ventures  a  few  steps  downwards 
into  dulness  or  upwards  into  absurdity — here  you  have  the 
ingredients  and  the  tone  of  our  novels  and  plays  during  the 
last  ten  years."     But  now  when  the  Duke  offered  Goethe  the 

*  Goethe  to  Reichardt,  October  2$,  1790.— Tr. 

*  On  Mondays. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  January  i,  1 791. — Tr. 

*  Enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Karl  August,  February  28,  1790.— Tr. 
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control  of  the  theatre,  he  would  not  refuse  it ;  for,  after  all,  he 
could  at  least  raise  the  theatre  from  the  condition  to  which  it 
had  sunk  under  Bellomo's  management,  and  he  might  hope 
to  find  in  his  work  a  new  stimulus  to  dramatic  poetry.  The 
details  of  administration  were  to  be  under  the  care  of  Franz 
Kirms,  a  man  just  turned  thirty,  a  Zandkammerrathy  and 
Assessor  of  the  Marshal  of  the  Household  Negotiations  for 
the  formation  of  a  company,  and  the  necessary  preparations 
in  Weimar,  were  immediately  begun,  and  all  haste  was  used. 
For  they  hoped  to  open  in  May  1791,  then  a  month  later 
to  go  to  the  near  watering-place  Lauchstedt,  then  in  Erfurt  to 
give  the  company  further  practice  in  playing  together,  and  at 
last  in  the  autumn  of  1791  to  attempt  higher  tasks.  Goethe 
himself  began  to  work  up  his  Conte  into  a  comedy,  hazardous 
though  the  material  seemed 

He  was  also  busy  with  the  affairs  of  Ilmenau  at  this  time. 
The  machine  which  Baldauf  built  had  proved  inadequate  to 
subdue  the  water  in  the  mine;  Baldauf  declared  that  two 
more  were  needed,  and  the  money  for  these  could  not  be 
procured  until  a  meeting  of  shareholders  had  granted  it  On 
February  24,  1791,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
mine  in  1784,^  Goethe  concluded  the  Fourth  Report  on  the 
Progress  of  the  new  Mine  at  Ilmenau. 

Nor  had  his  optical  inquiries  been  forgotten.  When,  in 
the  beginning  of  March  1 791,  he  went  to  Jena  with  the  Duke, 
he  expounded  his  new  theory  to  Professor  Voigt,  who  in  vain 
strove  to  show  him  its  wrongness.  On  this  occasion  Goethe 
visited  Schiller,  then  recovering  from  a  severe  illness.  Goethe, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  known  and  liked  Schiller's  wife  for 
some  time.  The  loss  which  the  University  would  sustain  in 
Schiller's  death  weighed  on  Goethe. 

On  April  5, 1791,  Bellomo  condiided  his  representations  ;* 
a  month  later  those  of  the  Ducal  Theatre  were  to  begin. 
That  this  might  be  in  some  measure  worthy  what  a  vast 
amount  of  labour  was  needful !  The  famous  manager 
Schroder  came  to  Weimar  on  April  20,  17 91.  From  him 
Goethe  gained  information  on  many  points.  Shortly  after 
this,  at  the  close  of  April,  poor  Moritz,  very  ill,  came  to 

1  See  pp.  335,  336.— Tr. 
«  Begun  in  January  1784  ;  »cc  pp.  337,  338.— Ta, 
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Weimar.  With  this  friend  Goethe  spent  a  few  delightful 
days,  talking  of  almost  every  matter  of  art  or  science  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts,  and  profiting  in  many  ways  by  Moritz's 
remarks.^ 

On  May  7,  1791,  the  Ducal  Theatre  of  Weimar  was 
opened  with  Iffland's  play  Die  Jiiger,  and  a  prologue  by 
Goethe.  It  was  at  first  necessary  to  adhere  to  well-known 
pieces.  On  May  30,  1791,  Goethe  can  write  to  Reichardt : — 
**  On  the  whole,  our  theatre  gives  me  pleasure ;  it  is  already 
fiir  better  than  the  former  one,  and  now  the  task  is  to  get 
them  to  play  in  unison,  to  attend  to  certain  mechanical  advan- 
tages, and  to  bring  them  by  degrees  from  that  lazy  manner  in 
which  German  actors  comfortably  drawl.  I  will  write  a  few 
pieces  myself,  approaching  in  some  measure  the  taste  of  the 
present  moment,  and  will  try  whether  by  degrees  people  can 
be  trained  to  enjoy  a  play  in  verse  and  richer  in  art"  Un- 
fortunately the  resources  of  the  theatre  were  so  limited  that 
even  the  chief  actors  had  to  undertake  several  parts,  had 
sometimes  to  appear  as  supernumeraries,  and  to  sing  in  the 
choruses  in  operas.  The  very  servants,  the  tailor  of  the 
theatre  and  the  machinist  had  to  appear.  Pupils  from  the 
Gymnasium  served  in  the  chorus;  and  the  supernumeraries 
were  chiefly  these  and  other  young  persons. 

On  May  17,  1 791,  Goethe  tells  the  Duke  that  he  has 
written  out  the  theory  of  blue  colour,  and  will  insert  it  in  some 
journal  And  to  his  lively  joy  an  objection  of  Herder's  strikes 
the  spark  which  lights  up  for  him  the  simple  principle  of  the 
tints  of  the  prism,  of  the  rainbow,  of  magnifying  glasses,  etc. 
He  tells  Jacobi  on  June  i,  that  in  a  quarter  of  a  year  he 
hopes  to  have  completed  a  new  theory  of  light,  shade,  and 
colour.  At  this  time  Knebel  with  his  sister  came  to  Weimar. 
Goethe  received  both  with  friendliness.  Knebel  was,  how- 
ever, most  unpleasantly  infected  with  the  French  ideas  about 
freedom,  and  aired  them  even  at  Court  with  complete  regard- 
lessness. 

On  June  6,  1791,  Goethe  attended  the  meeting  of  share- 
holders in  Ilmenau,  which,  happily,  granted  the  sums  to  pay 
for  the  new  machines.  The  Ducal  company  now  betook 
themselves  to  Lauchstedt,  where  all  went  well     On  June  12, 

*  Goethe  to  Reichardt,  May  30,  1791. — Tr. 
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1791,  Goethe  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  offered  Schuckmann  the 
place  in  the  Council  which  Goethe's  resignation  left  vacant 
But  Schuckmann  would  not  leave  the  Prussian  service,  a  great 
disappointment  to  Goethe  and  the  Duke.  At  this  time, 
beside  the  building  of  the  Castle  and  fresh  imi^ovements 
in  Weimar  Park,  the  entertainment  of  the  Duchess  Amalia 
occupied  Goethe.  He  now  sketched  the  plan  of  an  evening 
assembly  of  cultivated  people  to  take  place  during  the 
winter  on  the  first  Friday  of  every  month  at  her  house.^ 
Amid  all  the  various  claims  on  hb  attention  the  study  of 
optics  was  continued  with  the  happiest  result;  wonderful 
experiments  were  thought  out  and  performed,  the  rainbow 
brought  to  great  perfection.^  He  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
about  mechanical  matters  of  fabrication ;  for  instance,  about 
the  cardboard  pages  on  which  for  convenience'  sake  he  wished 
to  publish  the  numerous  tables  needful  to  establish  his 
theories.* 

In  the  quiet  happiness  of  Goethe's  life  at  this  time  came 
a  great  shock.  Merck,  by  whose  friendship  through  more 
than  twenty  years  he  had  been  benefited  and  sustained, 
tortured  by  bodily  suffering  and  by  the  illusion  that  the 
military  chest  of  which  he  had  the  control  exhibited  a  deficit, 
had  put  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  bullet^ 

In  the  second  week  of  July  17  91  Goethe  left  Weimar, 
and  travelled  by  Erfurt  to  Gotha,  where  the  appliances  for  the 
study  of  physics  were  of  great  service  to  him.  From  Gotha 
he  visited  Eisenach,  and  also  the  Court  at  WilhelmsthaL 
On  this  excursion  he  finished  the  third  act  of  his  comedy 
II  Conte,  After  his  return  he  brought  his  treatise  on  the 
formation  of  colours  rapidly  to  a  conclusion,  so  that  on  his 
birthday,  August  28,  1 791,  he  was  able  to  announce  that  the 
first  pait  of  his  Beitrdge  sur  Optik^  would  soon  appear.  It 
was  printed  at  Weimar  in  September  1791,  first  having 
been  submitted  to  Herder.  It  only  ran  to  four  sheets. 
During  September  Goethe  was  besides  engaged  in  finishing 
his  comedy  (to  be  called  Der  Grosskophta^  not  //  Ccnte  as  at 

1  The  plan  is  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume   Gottk^t 
Briefe  an  Christian  Gcitlob  Voigt, — ^Ta. 

«  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  July  I,  1 79 1. — Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  July  8,  I79i.~Tr. 

♦  June  27,  1 79 1. — Tr.  «  Contributions  to  Optics,— Tvi, 
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first  designed),  and  in  planning  how  to  give  his  theatre  an 

impetus.     The  theatre  was  to  reopen  at  Weimar  on  October 

I,    1 791.      Goethe  wrote  a  prologue.      The   manuscript  of 

£>er  Grosskophta^  after  having  been  read  with  pleasure  by 

Herder,  was  forwarded  to  Berlin  for  printing.     Immediately 

after  this  a  domestic  misfortune  befell  which  pained  Goethe 

deeply.     Christiane  bore  a  dead  boy  on  October  14,  179 1.  L 

Goethe  threw  himself  lamenting  on  the  ground,  and  tossed 

to  and  fro  in  unspeakable  grief. 

The  first  of  the  Duchess  Amalia's  Friday  evening  assem- 
blies took  place  on  November  4,  1 791,  the  Duke  being  one 
of  those  present.  Goethe,  as  President,  opened  it  with  a  very 
luminous  exposition  of  his  new  observations  in  optics,  connect- 
ing these  with  the  essay  that  he  had  lately  published.  The 
necessary  diagrams  he  had  sketched  beforehand  on  a  black 
surface.  He  argued  against  Newton's  theory,  and  showed 
how  blind  adoration  can  strike  deep  roots  even  in  good  minds. 
Goethe  was  followed  by  Herder,  Voigt,  the  Court  physician 
Hufeland,  and  the  Jena  professors  Batsch  and  Lenz,  each  of 
whom  delivered  a  short  essay  on  some  subject  Besides  those 
here  named,  we  know  two  others  who  were  present — the  old 
Biittner,  and  the  Councillor  of  Consistory  Bottiger.  The  latter 
had  now  been  a  month  at  work  as  Director  of  the  Weimar 
Gymnasium,  He  had  been  appointed  through  the  agency  of 
Herder.  Just  turned  thirty,  gifted  and  erudite,  he  was  a  great 
gain  to  the  intellectual  life  of  Weimar,  though  one  needed  a 
little  time  to  grow  accustomed  to  his  excitable,  vivacious 
nature,  and  voice  of  the  deepest  bass.^ 

Now  at  length  Heinrich  Meyer,  completely  restored  to 
health,  came  to  Weimar ;  and  this  was  to  Goethe  a  beginning 
of  new  life.  For  Meyer  possessed  a  knowledge  of  Art  and  of 
the  history  of  Art  so  fine  and  deep,  that  Goethe  could  think 
of  no  one  to  put  by  his  side.*  People  in  Weimar  might  laugh 
at  the  broad  Swiss  accent  of  Meyer,  but  they  could  not  help 
liking  him.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  Goethe's  upper  story, 
and  became  like  a  member  of  the  family.  It  was  perhaps  in 
the  beginning  of  this  residence  that  Meyer  painted  in  water- 

*  From  a  letter  of  Bottigcr's  is  derived  our  knowledge  of  that  first 
Friday  evening  assembly.  See  it  quoted  in  Duntxer's  Gcetkt  und  Karl 
August. — Tr. 

*  Zweiter  AufmthaU  in  Rom,  December  25,  1787.— Tiu 
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colour  Christiane  with  her  August  in  her  arms  in  an  attitude 
admirably  modelled  on  that  of  the  Madonna  ddla  sedia.  This 
painting  was  a  great  favourite  with  Goethe,  and  was  always 
kept  carefully  under  a  curtain.* 

At  this  time  Goethe  was  completely  possessed  with  con- 
fidence in  the  fruitfulness  of  his  theory  of  colour,  yet  he  saw 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue  this  province  of  Nature 
singlehanded.  On  November  17,  1791,  he  writes  to  Reich- 
ardt: — "I  have  already  entered  into  close  union  with  a  painter 
[Meyer]  and  with  a  mathematician  [Professor  Voigt  of  Jena  ?], 
and  hope  to  form  near  and  genuine  intimacies  in  the  other 
departments  also."  Earlier  in  the  letter  he  proposes  that 
Reichardt  shall  be  his  associate  as  to  acoustics. 

He  now  ventured  to  prepare  Shakespeare's  King  John  for 
the  stage.  Christiane  Amalie  Louise  Neumann,  then  but 
twelve  years  old,  he  trained  in  the  part  of  Arthur.  This  girl 
had  appeared  in  Bellomo's  company  in  her  ninth  year,  and 
with  great  applause.  The  Dudiess  Amalia  had  committed 
her  to  the  instruction  of  Corona  Schroter,  and  after  the  death 
of  her  father  had  become  her  protector.  With  what  passionate 
artist  delight  and  partiality  Goethe  strove  to  cultivate  this 
"beautiful  talent,"*  is  known  to  readers  of  JSuphrosyne,^  the 
elegy  that  glorifies  her  memory.  Her  Arthur  was  played 
with  wonderful  truth  and  perfect  art  Goethe  worked  hard  to 
bring  the  other  actors  into  accord  with  it ;  as  his  effort,  in- 
deed, always  was  to  secure  a  harmonious  whole.*  After  this  he 
ventured  on  a  performance  of  his  own  comedy,  JDer  Gross- 
kophta^  in  which  Fraulein  Neumann  played  the  effective  part 
of  the  Niece  with  great  success.  The  comedy  was  represented 
first  on  December  17,  1791;  then  on  December  26,  1791 ; 
then  on  March  10,  1792,  and  again  at  Lauchstedt  on  July  15, 
1792.  Reichardt  was  present  at  the  la&t  of  these  performances. 
Goethe  writes  to  Reichardt  on  July  29,  1792  : — "I  am  glad 

*  Riemer,  MittheUungen  uber  Goethe^  i.  358,  expretsly  states  that  from 
this  picture  only  can  one  gain  a  notion  of  the  freshness  and  diarm  of 
Christiane*s  appearance  in  those  early  days. — Tr. 

s  «  Wiinsch'  ich  dein  schones  Talent  gliicklich  vollendet  za  sehn,"  is  a 
line  in  Euphrosyne. — Tiu 

s  Euphrosyne  conceived  on  the  Swiss  journey  of  1797 ;  written  1798. 
— Tr. 

^  King  John  was  6rst  played  in  public  in  Weimar  on  NoTember  29 
1791.— Tr- 
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that  you  have  not  lost  your  old  partiality  for  the  Cophta^  and 
that  the  representation  in  Lauchstadt  has  not  altogether  dis- 
pleased you.  I  will  repeat  it  at  least  once  every  year  as  a  sign. 
For  more  than  one  reason  the  other  German  theatres  will  keep 
aloof  from  it"  The  epilogue  for  the  last  performance  of  the 
year  1791  was  composed  by  Goethe  for  Fraulein  Neumann, 
who  spoke  it  on  December  31,  1791,  in  the  midst  of  many 
children. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1792,  the  year  that  con- 
cealed war  in  its  bosom,  the  theatre  and  optical  inquiry  en- 
grossed the  poet.  In  the  second  part  of  the  Beitrlige  znr  Optik^ 
which  was  now  prepared,  he  did  not  advance  beyond  the  sub- 
jective phenomena  of  colour ;  he  desired,  as  he  told  Reichardt 
on  November  17,  1 791,  to  make  a  methodic  advance,  to  add 
experiment  to  experiment,  not  to  promulgate  his  doctrine  until 
it  could  and  must  be  deduced  from  his  experiments  by  any  one. 
Meyer  was  at  this  time  engaged  on  a  painting.  The  Rape  of 
the  Daughters  of  Leucippus^  and  in  the  colouring  conformed  to 
the  results  of  Goethe's  prism  experiments.  Being  exhibited  at 
one  of  the  Duchess  Amalia's  Friday  Assemblies,  this  picture,  to 
Goethe's  triumph,  won  the  highest  admiration  from  all,  as  well 
for  colouring  as  for  composition  {Auffassung)  and  presenta- 
tion {Darstellung)} 

An  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Weimar  stage  : 

was  the  performance  of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  on  the  birth- 
day of  the  Duchess  Luise  (January  30,  1792).     On  January  > 
28  Hamlet  was  performed ;  on  February  28  Schiller's  Don                ^ 
Karlos,  which  the   author   had   worked   over  afresh;    both  j 
plays  were  very  successful 

The  second  part  of  the  Beitr'dge  zur  Optik  was  to  appear  "^ 

at   Easter,  but  the  difficulty  of  packing   the  coloured   card  1 

which  illustrated  the  text  delayed  the  booksellers  in  sending  it  ' 

out     The  publication  of  a  third  part,  which  was  to  have  ' 

appeared  at  the  same  time  as  the  second,  did  not  take  place 
at  all  owing  to  the  supplements.  Towards  the  close  of  April 
1792  Count  Christian  Stolberg  stopped  for  a  while  in  Weimar;  % 

'  he  was  going  to  Karlsbad,  leaving  his  wife  Luise  in  Weimar 
^-ith  the  Countess  Bemstorff.  Christian  Stolberg  visited 
Goethe,  and  saw  Goethe's  "curly-golden-haired  little  boy." 

1  This  Friday  fell  on  February  17,   1792.      We  know  of  it  from 
Botiiger.     DuDtzer,  CoeUu  und  Karl  August ^  ii.  55. — Tr. 
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The  Countess  Stolberg,  who  abhorred  Goethe's  natural  marriage, 
was  yery  repellent  to  the  latter  because  of  her  unrestrained 
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tendency  to  censoriousness.^     Christian  Stolberg  and  Goethe 
never  met  afterwards. 


*  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  June  15,  1792.— Tr. 
2  G 
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Before  going  to  Aschersleben  the  Duke  commissioned 
Voigt  to  buy  the  house  on  the  Frauenplan  that  Goethe  had 
occupied  from  1782  to  1789.  The  Duke  purposed  to  make 
a  present  of  it  to  Goethe.  After  a  considerable  time  spent  in 
bargaining,  the  house  was  bought  for  6000  thalers. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in  Weimar,  Prussia,  as  ' 

the  ally  of  Austria,  was  preparing  for  war  with  France.  Goethe 
kept  hoping  that  there  would  be  no  war,  since  '*  in  these  times 
of  calculation  we  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  this  kind  of  weather 
pass  off."^     The  birth  of  a  healthy  prince  on  May  30,  1792,  t 

was  a  joy  to  the  Duke ;  for  good  omen  he  gave  fhe  child 
the  name  of  the  great  Weimar  soldier  Bemhard ;  the  whole  ^ 

Weimar  regiment  stood  godfather  in  the  person  of  the  ObrisU  , 

wachtmeister  von  Weyrach.     During  the  stay  of  the  Duke  in 
Weimar,  the  rebuilding  for  Goethe  of  the  newly -purchased 
house  at  the   Duke's  expense  was  sanctioned.      After  the 
Italian  fashion,  the  six-windowed  lower  story  was  to  contain, 
besides  a  large,  gently-ascending  staircase,  only  one  great  room 
with  recesses.    Goethe  planned  to  live  in  the  summer  of  1 7  9  2  in 
the  little  Gartenhaus,  while  his  collections  should  be  stored  in  a 
part  of  the  lower  story  of  the  new  house,  which  was  to  be  made 
ready  at  once.     Here,  too,  he  had  a  new  camera  obscura^  and 
all  kinds  of  instruments  for  his  experiments.     The  "  freedom  " 
vertigo,  which  grew  ever  more  distasteful,  stirred  him  to  com- 
position ;  he  began  a  tale,  the  Reise  der  Sohne  Megapraxons^  ] 
but   lost  the  humour  for  it  before  he  advanced   far.      He                 1 
tells  Rei(                                                                                                  \ 
working 

stage,  but  t 

way  the  tl  H 

be  reache  j 

ably  sketc  J 

geregien, 
the  natio 
friends  wi 

they  com  *. 

had  faile(] 
and  shruj^    ^ 

Since  the  middle  of  June  1792,  German  regiments  had 

1  Goethes  Briefe  an  Voigt.,  S.  146.— Tr. 
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been  moving  towards  the  ^iiine.  Weimar  was  feverishly 
excited  by  their  march  through.  The  Duke  was  soon  to 
depart,  and  had  many  charges  to  lay  on  Goethe,  and  this, 
added  to  the  confusion  of  houscrchan^ng,  deprived  the  poet 
of  all  quiet  On  the  morning  of  June  22, 1792,  the  Duke  left 
Weimar,  after  having  received  from  Goethe  the  promise  of  a 
visit  at  Coblenz.  Later,  the  Duke  expressed  a  wish  that 
Goethe,  instead  of  remaining  on  the  Rhine,  should  accompany 
him  (the  Duke)  on  the  campaign  into  France ;  Goethe  did  his 
best  to  avoid  this.  Then  he  was  tormented  by  long  delay  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke's  decisive  reply.  As  Karl  August  re- 
mained steadfisist  in  his  desire,  Goethe  set  forth  from  Weimar 
in  the  second  week  of  August  1792,  leaving  with  a  heavy  heart 
wife  and  child,  and  his  true  friend  Meyer,  who  was  to  superin- 
tend the  rebuilding,  and  to  counsel  and  support  Christiane. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  FRANCE JACOBI THE  PRINCESS  GALITZIN 

REINEKE  FUCHS — THE  SIEGE  OF  MAINZ — FICHTE VOSS — 

SCHILLER. 

August  1792-SEPTEMBER  1794. 

The  Duke's  little  chaise  again  bore  the  poet  and  his  servant 
Gotze  from  Weimar ;  their  destination  now  was  the  German 
army  of  invasion  in  France.  Goethe  took  with  him  his  MSS. 
on  optics,  the  third  volume  of  Gehler's  Physikalisches  WorUr- 
buch^  and  a  careful  map  of  the  seat  of  war.  His  first 
stopping-place  was  his  native  city,  where  he  had  planned  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  month,  only  making  short  excur- 
sions in  the  neighbourhood.^  He  arrived  in  Frankfurt  on 
August  12,  1792.  The  Frau  Rath  received  her  dear  Wolf- 
gang with  infinite  joy ;  she  had  now  been  a  long  time  yearn- 
ing in  vain  to  see  him  1  She  thought  him  stronger  and  fuller. 
Her  maternal  heart  exulted  as  she  once  more  pressed  to  her 
heart  her  dear  son,  whose  fame  brought  so  many  strangers  to 
her ;  for  all  the  world  was  longing  to  see  the  mother  of  the 
famous  poet,  but  she  ascribed  to  God  alone  the  gift  of  great- 
ness. It  was  indeed  a  source  of  regret  to  the  Frau  Rath  that 
her  son  instead  of  a  church-wedded  wife  had  only  a  JUebchen^ 
and  that  she  could  not  advertise  the  birth  of  his  children,  but 
her  grandmotherly  love  for  his  August  was  not  the  less,  and 
she  could  not  be  harsh  towards  the  poor  unfriended  maiden 
whom  Wolfgang  loved  so  well  On  August  18,  1792,  Goethe 
writes  to  Jacobi : — "  My  old  friends  and  my  increasing  native 
city  I  have  seen  again  with  joy ;  only  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
tedium  in  all  the  social  circles,  for  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  you  hear  the  song  now  four  years  old  being 
*  Goethe  to  Herder,  August  13.  1792.— Tr. 
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Strummed  pro  and  contra^  and  not  even  with  variations — but 
the  crude  theme.  •  .  •  Unfortunately  the  newspapers  come 
everywhere;  these  are  now  my  most  dangerous  foes.''  The 
newspapers  spread  so  much  that  was  ^edse  that  Goethe  could 
not  endure  them.  He  was  pretty  impartial  himself,  and  speaks 
in  the  same  letter  of  his  indifference  to  the  fate  of  either 
" aristocrat  or  democrat  sinners."  On  August  16,  1792,  the 
Duke's  summons  to  the  camp  had  arrived.  On  August  20 
Goethe  went  on  to  Mainz,  where  he  spent  two  pleasant  evenings 
with  his  friends  Forster  and  Sommenng. 

On  August  27,  1792,  the  eve  of  his  birthday,  Goethe 
reached  the  marshy  camping  ground  of  the  Prussians  outside 
the  town  of  Longwy,  which  had  surrendered  after  a  short 
resistance.  He  was  glad  to  find  the  Duke  of  Weimar  in  right 
good  health.  On  August  28,  1792,  his  birthday,  he  visited 
Longwy,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  and  some  friends.  In  the 
inn  they  drank  the  health  of  the  Duke  and  of  his  son  the 
god-child  of  the  Weimar  Regiment,  and  probably  he  whose 
birthday  it  was  did  not  lack  kindly  remembrances.  When  on 
August  29  the  Weimar  Regiment  passed  before  the  King  of 
Prussia,  Goethe  preceded  it  in  the  Duke's  chaise.^  The  King 
rode  up  and  asked  in  kingly  laconic  fashion  to  whom  the 
carriage  belonged.  Goethe  answered  in  loud  clear  voice, 
"The  Duke  of  Weimar."  Soon  after  he  left  the  chaise,  and 
mounting  the  white  horse  allotted  to  him,  rode  on  with  the 
van.  On  August  3 1,  outside  Verdun  he  observed  in  a  meadow 
pond  of  spring  water  one  of  the  most  attractive  phenomena 
of  colour.  At  midnight  that  day  meeting  Prince  Reuss, 
whom  he  had  long  known,  amid  the  batteries  outside  Verdun, 
and  being  asked  what  new  thing  he  had  on  hand,  Goethe  tells 
the  surprised  prince  not  of  tragedies  and  novels  but  of  his 
recent  researches  in  Colour.  Verduft  yielded  on  September 
2,  1792,  to  the  second  smnmons;  on  September  3,  the 
Duke  of  Weimar's  birthday,  Goethe  and  many  others  rode 
into  the  city.  Goethe  sent  thence  to  the  dear  ones  at  home 
by  a  courier  a  box  of  costly  sugar-plums,  bonbons,  and 
liqueurs. 

And  now  the  great  mistake  of  delaying  in  Verdun  was  made. 

1  The  Weimar  Regiment  went  first,  so  that  Goethe  in  his  chaise  led 
the  army  of  invasion  as  it  moved  on  to  conquer  France ! — Campagne  in 
Frankrikh^  Angnst  29.—  Ta. 
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Moreover,  the  boldness  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  counselled 
inarching  at  once  on  Paris,  was  overruled  by  the  caution  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  the  army  moved  down  the  Aisne 
laboriously  on  the  deep  road  until  (September  1 2)  it  reached  \ 

I^andres  opposite  Grandpr^,  where  Dumouriez  had  occupied 
the  heights.  The  rain  poured  without  ceasing,  the  tents 
gave  but  little  shelter.  Still  Goethe  dictated  to  Kanzlei- 
sekretdr  Vogel  an  elucidation  of  the  colour -phenomenon  ob- 
served at  Verdun.^  With  the  aid  of  the  Austrian  General 
Clerfayt,  Dumouriez  was  dislodged,  but  the  army,  instead  of 
following  him,  passed  a  couple  of  days  in  inactivity. 

When  the  Weimar  Regiment — the  van  of  the  army — broke 
up  from  Somme  Tourbe  on  September  20,  1792,  Goethe 
accompanied  the  first  squadron,  which  rapidly  pressed  on  in 
advance  of  the  rest.  But  the  squadron  soon  received  orders 
to  go  back  and  take  position  in  front  of  the  forework  La  Lune. 
In  their  wild  ride  they  had  crossed  the  highroad  from 
Chalons  to  Paris,  as  Goethe  saw  by  a  signpost,  a  disquieting  I 

reminder  that  they  were  between  Paris  and  the  French  Army.  • 

This  day,  September  20,  1792,  was  the  day  of  the  Cannonade 
of  Valmy.     The  day  ended  without  profit  to  the  allies,  because  * 

the  Duke  of  Brunswick  lost  the  advantage  that  offered  of 
attacking  Kellermana  Goethe,  desiring  to  know  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  cannon  fever,  rode,  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
officers  whom  he  knew,  to  a  point  where  the  balls  played 
around  sufficiently,  but  were  less  dangerous  than  at  other 
places,  because  they  remained  embedded  in  the  wet  ground. 
In  the  night  after  the  cannonade  Goethe  said : — "  From  this 
place  and  day  begins  a  new  epoch  in  history,  and  you  can 
say  that  you  have  been  there."*  In  truth,  remarkable 
words !  He  saw  that  the  power  of  the  allies  was  broken,  and 
that  the  Republic  would  hurl  itself  with  irresistible  rage  on 
Germany.  The  French  afterwards  dated  their  calendar  from 
this  day. 

That  night  the  Prussians  scooped  trenches  in  the  earth  and 
lay  in  them  cloak-enwrapt ;  thus  reposed  the  Duke  of  Weimar  ^ 

and  his  Minbter  Goethe.  On  the  evening  of  September  2 1 
the  headquarters  were  removed  back  to  Hans,  where  Goethe 
was  overjoyed  to  find  his  little  chaise.     Dumouriez  managed 

*  Campa^u  in  Frankreich^  Sept  12,  1792.— -Tr.     «  JHd,  Sept.  20.— Tr. 

1 
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to  protract  negotiations  over  several  days,  thus  detaining  the 
allies  under  circumstances  the  worst  for  them ;  they  could  not 
get  bread  enough,  and  the  weather  was  fearful  On  September 
27,  1792,  Goethe  writes  to  Knebel: — "They  begin  to  think 
something  of  the  enemy  whom  heretofore  they  despised,  and, 
as  is  usual  in  such  changes,  to  think  more  of  the  enemy  than  is 
right  Some  decision  will  be  shortly  known.  Hiere  are  only 
a  few  ways  of  emerging  from  this  condition.  The  Duke  is 
right  well ;  so  am  I,  though  I  diminish  in  stoutness  daily,  as 
my  waistcoats  and  coats  indicate.  I  am  after  my  fashion 
diligent  in  silence,  and  think  out  many  things;  in  optids  I  have 
made  some  beautiful  advances.  I  am  reading  French  authors 
whom  otherwise  I  should  never  have  seen,  and  so  I  use  the 
time  as  well  as  I  can.  If  the  weather  were  good  all  would  be  dif- 
ferent, and  many  experiments  might  be  tried,and  more  men  seen; 
but,  as  it  is,  one  has  to  spend  days  without  leaving  the  tent" 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written, 
September  27,  1793,  they  were  talking  seriously  in  the  Duke's 
tent  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  Goethe,  who  amid  all  dis- 
tress was  ever  ready  with  observations  grave  or  gay,  felt  the 
impulse  to  remind  tiiem  of  the  Crusade  of  St  Louis.  On  that 
crusade,  when  the  Christian  army  was  in  the  most  dangerous 
position  and  had  suffered  dreadful  losses,  the  Count  de  Soissons 
said  smiling  to  the  Sire  de  JoinviUe: — "Seneschal,  let  the 
pack  bark  and  brawl !  By  God's  throne !  of  this  day  we  shall 
yet  speak  in  the  hall  wiUi  ladies  \**  After  telling  this  story, 
which  made  some  smile,  Goethe  went  on  to  speak  of  the  con- 
dition of  Attila  after  his  defeat,  which  had  occurred  in  that 
very  neighbourhood,  a  condition  far  worse  than  that  of  the 
Prussian  army,  and  yet  Attila  had  not  been  destroyed.  After- 
wards Goethe  read  aloud  to  the  Duke  until  nearly  morning 
from  an  amusing  French  book.^ 

On  September  29,  1792,  in  the  evening,  the  anny  of  in- 
vasion began  its  retreat  Every  day  was  full  of  weariness  and 
wretchedness.  Goethe  during  the  first  days  travelled  in  the 
chaise,  but  at  length  left  it  to  relieve  the  four  little  horses  of 
his  weight;  but  the  riding  horses  were  nowhere  to  be  seen,  and 
the  poet  mounted  into  a  commissariat  waggon  that  came  by,  the 
only  other  occupant  of  which  was  a  sulky  kitchen-maid.     How- 

1  Campagne  in  Frankreieh^  September  27.— Tr. 
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ever,  he  read  in  his  Gehler  and  tried  to  forget  her.^  When, 
by  and  by,  they  came  upon  the  saddle-horses,  Goethe  in 
mounting  vowed  that  he  would  not  easily  again  enter  on  such 
an  expedition.  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  October  4,  Goethe, 
his  companions  said,  was  for  the  first  time  low-spirited  and 
taciturn.  He  now  became  very  uneasy  about  the  fete  of  the 
chaise  and  his  trunk  with  his  portfolio,  his  papers,  money,  and 
clothes.*  The  distress  of  the  regiment  came  to  its  height  at 
Consenvoy,  where  they  spent  the  night  of  October  7,  1792  ; 
Goethe  describes  his  grim  method  of  tiring  himself  into  enjoy- 
ment of  the  wet,  cold  ground  as  a  resting-place.  On  October 
8,  1792,  the  Duke,  pitying  Goethe's  condition,  offered  him  the 
fourth  place  in  an  ambulance  which  was  being  sent  with  a 
couple  of  invalids  to  Verdun ;  Goethe  could  procure  a  few  j 

days'  rest  in  that  city.     As  they  drove  to  Verdun  they  overtook  \ 

a  little  vehicle  drawn  by  four  small  horses ;  it  was  Goethe's 
chaise,  and  in  the  charge  of  friends;  everything  was  safe. 
The  good  servant  had  fought  through  all  difficulties.  From 
Verdun,  on  October  10,  1792,  Goethe  wrote  home  to  tell  of 
his  welfare.*  But  on  October  1 1  they  had  to  set  forth  again, 
as  the  Prussians  could  not  hold  Verdun.     From  Luxemburg,  • 

on  October  16,  1792,  Goethe  writes  to  Herder: — "I  for  my 
part  sing  unto  the  Lord  the  merriest  Psalm  of  David  since 
He  hath  delivered  me  from  the  mire  that  went  over  my  souL 
When  you,  my  dear  ones,  thank  God  in  silence  for  all  kinds  of 
unacknowledged  benefits,  forget  not  to  praise  Him  for  having 
placed  you  and  your  best  friends  in  a  position  where  you  can-  < 

not  commit  follies  on  a  grand  scale.  ...  I  am  hurrying  to  the 
fleshpots  of  my  mother,  there  to  awake  as  it  were  from  a  bad 
dream  which  has  held  me  prisoned  between  dirt  and  distress,  •, 

want  and  anxiety,  danger  and  painfulness,  corpses,  carcasses, 
and  heaps  of  ruin.  Farewell,  and  know  yourselves  to  be  as 
lucky  as  you  are." 

Goethe's  hope  of  a  return  through  Frankfurt  was  to  be 
disappointed.  He  arrived  in  Trier  on  October  22,  1792. 
Soon  after  word  reached  him  that  his  prediction  about  the  ^ 

fate  of  Frankfurt  had   proved   true.     After  the  capture  of  ' 

Mainz  by  Custine,  the  French  under  Neuwinger  had  occupied 

*  Campagne  in  Frankreich^  October  4,  1792. — Tr. 

*  Ihid,^  October  6,  1792.— Tr. 

'  Riemer's  Mittheilungtn^  iL  334. — Tr. 
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Frankfurt  and  levied  contributiona  It  was  in  Trier  that 
Goethe  received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  which  had  been 
much  delayed  in  transmission,  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
his  ande  Textor  on  September  19,  179a.  His  mother  went 
on  to  say  that  Goethe  had  been  diosen  to  fill  the  Councillor's 
chair  thus  vacant,  and  she  was  commissioned  to  inquire 
whether  he  was  willing  to  do  so>  But  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unlikely  tiban  that  the  poet  should  give  up  the 
well-founded  good  which  he  had  earned  by  years  of  patience 
and  labour  in  Weimar. 

While  awaiting  in  Trier  the  coming  of  the  Duke,  Goethe 
occupied  himself  in  considering  the  important  reliques  of 
Roman  antiquity  to  be  found  in  Trier,  and  the  monument  at 
Igel  near  Trier,  which  dates  fh>m  the  age  of  the  Antonines, . 
and  which  he  had  already  seen  on  his  journey  to  the  army.' 
On  October  29,  '179a,  the  Duke  arrived  in  Trier;  on  the 
following  day  he  entertained  a  large  company  at  dinner: 
Goethe  was  present 

When  Goethe  saw  the  sick  of  the  Weimar  Regiment  being 
sent,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke,  down  the  Moselle  in  a 
vessel  a  desire  to  travel  by  water  came  upon  him.  He 
hired  a  boat  and  went  down  the  river  to  Coblenz;  tiiere 
strange  memories  of  former  days  in  the  Ehrenbreitstdn 
valley  possessed  him.  At  Coblenz  he  stopped  at  the  post- 
house  in  the  quarters  destined  for  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  Karl 
August  arrived  in  the  night  of  November  5,  1792,  but  could 
give  only  odd  hours  to  his  friend  As  Goethe  declined  to  be  a 
spectator  of  the  operations  of  war  any  longer,  he  must  sacrifice 
his  desire  to  revisit  his  native  city,  round  wtdch  the  war  would 
rage.  He  felt  a  longing  to  see  Jacobi,  to  rest  in  the  friendly 
Pempelfort  home.  To  avoid  the  roads  thronged  with  troops  the 
long  way  from  Coblenz  to  Diisseldorf  was  traversed  in  a  Rhine 
skiE     Late  on  a  dark  winter  night  he  arrived  at  Pempelfort' 

1  Campe^iu  in  Framirnck^  October  29,  1792. — ^Ta. 

>  On  August  23,  1792.  See  Goethe's  Essay  on  the  mcmiiment, 
Hempel's  Goethi^  zxviiL  415. — ^Ta. 

>  Goethe  himself  in  the  Cawtpagm  in  Frm$»kreich  gives  us  no  precise 
date  for  this  visit  But  lately  published  letters  have  esUUished  the 
following. — Probable  arrival  in  Pempelfort  November  7,  1792.  Three 
weeks'  visit  brii^  Goethe's  departure  to  November  30,  1792.  Arrival 
in  Miinster  December  2,  1792.     See  Appendix,  Art  41. — Ta. 
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His  unexpected  appearance  filled  Jacobi  with  joy.  Though 
their  views  in  many  matters  differed — Goethe's  conception  of 
art  had  undergone  transfiguration  in  Italy,  Jacobi  had  visited 
constitutional  England — the  hearts  of  the  fHends,  who  had  not 
met  for  eight  years,^  found  each  other  again  at  once.  Jacobi 
felt  that  he  must  be  indulgent  towards  Goethe,  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  in  mind  and  body  during  the  last  few  tnonths. 
The  gloom  of  the  poet  was  dispelled  by  the  warm  fiiendli- 
ness  of  the  household ;  his  heart  was  more  susceptible  than 
ever  to  the  "blessed  family-scenes"  that  surrounded  him. 
He  charmed  the  attention  of  young  and  old  by  his  delight- 
ful stories  of  Italy ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  Reise  der  Sohne 
Megaprazons  found  no  response,  and  the  experiments  in  optics 
which  lay  so  near  his  heart  aroused  hardly  any  interest 
Beside  the  half-sisters  on  whom  Jacobi's  domestic  happiness 
so  largely  depended,  Charlotte  whom  Goethe  had  known  long  1 

ago,*  and  the  austere  "  Mother  of  the  Church  "  *  Helene,  and  ^  ^ 

beside  Jacobi's  son  and  daughter,  Goethe  met  at  Pempelfort 
the  librarian  Hofrath  Heinse,*  who  had  fled  hither  from 
Mainz,  and  Jacobi's  dear  house-friend  Heinrich  Schenk. 
DiiSseldorf  was  visited  frequently,  and  there  were  important 
conversations  there  with  Count  Nesselrqde,  with  von  Dohm 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  the  Elector  of 
Koln,  and  with  von  Coudenhoven,  General  in  the  service  of 
the  Elector  of  Mainz.  The  wives  of  the  latter  two  were  a 
charming  part  of  the  company.  At  the  Diisseldorf  Picture 
Gallery  Goethe's  especial  endeavour  was  to  thoroughly  learn  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  Netherlandish  painters.  Very  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  but  very  glad  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  revivified  firiendship  with  Jacobi,  Goethe  after  a 
stay  of  three  weeks  left  hospitable  Pempelfort  in  Jacobi's 
heavy  travelling-carriage,  his  own  little  chaise  not  having 
arrived. 

After  leaving  Pempelfort  Goethe  visited  Plessing*  in 
Duisburg.  He  then  spent  a  very  happy  week  (December 
1792)  in  Miinster  in  the  little  circle  of  the  Princess  Galitzin, 

*  Jacobi  had  been  in  Weimar  in  September  1784.  See  pp.  361-2.— 
Tr.  «  See  p.  168.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  April  17,  1793.-— Tr.  *  Sec  p.  199. — ^Tr. 

^  Goethe,  in  his  Campagne  in  FrankreicA,  here  pauses  to  give  an  account 
in  detail  of  his  first  meeting  with  Plessing  in  1777.     See  p.  270.— Tr« 
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who  had  now  been  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  sue 
years.  She  was  attracted  by  the  noble  mind  and  heart  of  the 
poet,  and  by  the  harmony  of  his  being.  He  was  not  in  the 
mood  to  communicate  anything  from  his  literary  compositions, 
and  could  not  bring  forward  the  studies  in  optics,  but  here  as 
elsewhere  his  accounts  of  Italy  charmed  all  hearts.  Hemster- 
huis,  who  accompanied  the  Princess  when  she  visited  Weimar  in 
1785,  had  died  two  years  before  this  visit  of  Goethe's.  His 
beautifid  collection  of  gems  was  a  pleasant  starting-point  for 
discursive  talk  on  plastic  art  Only  with  an  effort  did  Goethe 
tear  himself  from  this  circle  of  gentle  and  pious  people.  Beside 
the  noble  Fiirstenberg  there  were  many  worthy  Catholic  clergy- 
men and  gifted  young  men  striving  after  the  ideal  life.^  The 
Princess  herself  gave  Goethe  the  Hemsterhuis  gems  to  take 
with  him  in  order  to  make  a  more  precise  examination  of  them, 
and  she  accompanied  him  to  the  end  of  the  first  stage  of  his 
journey.^ 

When  after  an  absence  of  four  months  Goethe  came  one 
December  midnight  to  his  home  again,  there  was  a  wonderful 
joyous  family  scene.  Christiane,  who  loved  him  with  a 
passionate  fiuthful  fondness,  his  boy,  now  almost  three  years 
old,  and  his  true  and  anxious  fnend,  who  had  never  before 
be^  so  glad  on  being  awaked  from  midnight  rest,  were  all 
healthy  and  happy ;  and  to  think  that  he  possessed  a  sure  and 
steady  centre  of  happiness  in  home,  whatever  changes  and 
storms  shook  the  outer  world,  filled  the  poet  with  exquisite 
joy.  He  found  the  hall  and  stairs  of  his  new  house  well 
advanced,  though  he  is  said  to  have  thought  the  stairs  not 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  rooms.  For  the  rest,  the 
house  was  "  still  tolerably  uninhabitable,'*'  had  only  emerged 
'*  from  the  very  roughest  stage,"^  thus  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  arranging  many  things  hinisel£  .Only  now  did  he  find 
quiet  in  which  to  answer  the  letter  that  he  had  received 
f^om  his  mother  in  Trier.     He  gratefully  declined  the  honour 

1  ^'Heranstrebendejiinglinge."  Gotiht,Cafnpa£^inFranJtreicA, — ^Tr. 

*  In  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch  for  1882  have  been  published  some  letters 
from  the  Princess  Galitzin  to  Goethe,  and  from  Goethe  to  the  Princess, 
ranging  between  1793-1801.     See  Appendix,  Art  41. — Ti. 

*  •'  Ziemlich  imwohnbar."  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  December  31,  179?.— 
Tr. 

*  "  Ans  dcm  rohesten  cingerichtet."  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  December  19, 
1792. — Tr. 
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oflfered  by  the  Frankfurt  citizens.^  Now  too  he  wrote  to 
excuse  himself  for  having  journeyed  home  direct  from  Miinster 
without  attempting  to  see  the  Duke.  During  Goethe's 
absence  Heinrich  Meyer  had  drawn  and  painted  a  good  deal, 
in  some  of  his  work  having  regard   to   Goethe's  theory  of  . 

colour.  * 

The  theatre,  which  had  so  long  been  without  Goethe's 
oversight,  was  now  his  most  pressing  care,  for  most  of  the 
actors  and  the  Regissettr  Fischer  were  to  leave  at  Easter  1793,  ^  * 

and,  moreover,  the  Duke,  compelled  to  limit  his  expenditure  as  '  7 

much  as  possible,  could  not  promise  to  give  a  subsidy  in  1793,  ^   ' 

as  he  had  in  1792.     Goethe  favoured  the  bringing  out  of  ^  < 

operettas,  as  they  drew  audiences  best,  and  he  liked  them  ^ 

himself.     In  his  scorn  for  the  doings  of  men  at  that  time  he  i 

was  attracted  by  the  Low  German  epic  Reiruke  FuchSy  that  ^  ': 

*' uncanonical  Bible,"*  which  had  been  long  known  to  him; 
he  felt  the  impulse  to  make  a  free  translation  into  German 
hexameters,  a  task  which  would  be  good  practice  in  that  kind 
of  verse,  a  verse  very  suitable  for  the  poem.  The  union  with 
Herder  remained  still  close  and  intimate,  and  with  Knebel 
Goethe  was  on  the  best  terms.     His  official  activities  at  this  « 

time  were — beside  the  theatre — the  building  of  the  Castle, 
the  "  Roman  House  "  in  the  Park  (which  the  Duke  begged 
Goethe  to  urge  on  to  completion  as  fast  as  possible),  and  the 
Ilmenau  Mines.  He  also  gave  special  attentiveness  to  the 
two  Duchesses  and  the  Duke's  children.  The  Duchess 
Amalia  showed  great  interest  in  the  Hemsterhuis  gems. 

In  spite  of  all  the  stress  of  work  Goethe  felt  very  well,  and 
grew,  to  use  Herder's  words,  "  young,  corpulent,  and  round." 
His  **  little  one,"  as  he  called  Christiane,  was  a  very  careful 
and  diligent  housekeeper,  his  boy  grew  gaily,  Meyer  was  in- 
dustrious  and  sympathetic,'  and  a  bond  of  deep  affection 
clasped  the  little  group.  Writing  on  February  18,  1793,  the 
Duke  had  asked  him  to  come  to  Frankfurt  in  the  spring, 
he  could  thus  quite  easily  be  present  at  the  investment  of 
Mainz.     By  the  beginning  of  April  1 793  Goethe  had  made  up  *^ 

his  mind  to  go.     Before  departure  it  was  especially  necessary 

*  Goethe  to  his  mother,  December  24,  1792. — ^Tr. 

*  **  Unheiliger  Weltbibel "  is  Goethe's  expression,  Tc^  nndjahtes- 
Hefte,  1793.— Tr. 

'  These  things  in  Goethe's  letter  to  Jacobi,  February  i.  1793.— Tr. 
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to  set  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  in  order;  again,  as  in  1791, 
a  number  of  new  actors  had  to  be  drilled.  The  office  of 
Regisseur^  which  he  had  come  to  dislike,  he  had  now  done  away 
with,  and  had  instead  introduced  a  so-called  Wbchmr^  regularly 
alternating.  On  April  16,  1793,  the  actor  Beck  had  excited 
general  delight  in  the  part  of  Schnaps  in  Die  beiden  BilUts, 
an  adaptation  from  the  French  of  Florian.  Goethe  resolved 
to  use  Schnaps  and  the  other  figures  of  the  comedy  in  a 
humorous  satire  of  those  swindlers  who  for  their  own  selfish 
purposes  were  smuggling  French  "Freedom  Ideas"  into 
Germany.  A  carpet-bag  with  Jacobin  cap,  national  cockade 
and  uniform,  had  been  picked  up  on  the  French  frontier  by 
Goethe's  servant  Paul  Gotze.'  This  carpet-bag  played  its  part 
in  the  little  comedy  which  Goethe  wrote  in  three  days.*  Der 
Biirgergmeral  was  produced  on  May  2,  1793,  and  had  toler- 
able success.  At  Uiis  time  Reineke  Fuchs  had  been  examined 
by  Herder  and  Knebel,  and  only  awaited  the  final  touches. 
In  April  1793  Goethe,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  looked 
after  the  establishment  of  Jacobi's  son  Max  in  Jena  University, 
and  there  visited  him.  Max  was  always  a  welcome  guest  in 
Goethe's  house.  A  few  days  before  departure  for  Frank- 
furt Goethe  made  a  pen-and-ink  sketch,  a  charming  indication 
of  his  joy  in  quiet  home  life.  On  May  12,  1793,  Goethe  left 
Weimar.  He  took  with  him  hb  manuscripts  relating  to  optics 
and  anatomy,  Reineke  Fuchs^  and  Der  BOrgergeneraL  His 
mother,  of  course,  rejoiced  to  receive  her  Wolfgang  again 
beneath  her  roo£  Sommering's  presence  in  Frankfurt  was  a 
great  advantage  to  Goethe ;  they  had  delightful  and  instructive 
talk  together  on  the  development  of  animals.  As  the  siege  of 
Mainz  proved  a  slower  operation  than  expected,  Goethe  only 
left  Frankfurt  on  May  26,  1793,*  for  the  camp  of  the  Duke  at 

^  From  Woche^  a  week.  Each  actor  would  thus  be  a  Regustur  for  a 
week.— Tr. 

*  Sec  the  dose  of  the  Ctmtpagne  in  Fremkreich, — Tr. 

»  In  Eckcnnann's  Gesprache  mit  Goethe^  February  4,  1829,  Goethe 
win  be  found  to  state  a  week  as  the  time  occupied  in  writing  the  Burger^ 
general.  But  Professor  Diintzer  calls  attention  to  Goethe's  letter  to  Heider 
of  June  7,  1793  : — "Von  dcm  Moment  in  dcm  ich  die  crste  Idee  hatte 
waren  keine  drci  Tage  verstrichen,  so  war  cs  fertig." — ^Tr. 

^  Goethe's  letter  to  Jacobi — « To-morrow  I  am  going  to  the  army'*  is 
by  mistake  dated  May  26,  1793  ;  it  should  be  May  25,  1793.  Diintzer, 
Goithe,  und  Karl  August^  ii.  100. — ^Tr. 
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Marienbom.  He  occupied  a  spacious  tent  in  the  front  part 
of  the  Weimar  Regiment  Here  he  saw  the  two  Princesses  of 
Mecklenburg  (betrothed,  one  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia, 
one  to  Prince  Louis);  when  they  visited  the  camp,  "two 
heavenly   apparitions,"  ^   he   watched    them   from   his    tent, 


t 


1 


is 


.£& 


I 


and  did  not  present  himself  for  introduction,  though  they 
had  stayed  at  his  mother*s  house  ^  and  had  been  won  to 
love  her. 

^  Belagerungvon  Mainz^  May  29,  1 793. — Tr. 

*  In  September  and  October  1790.     DUntzer,  Frauenbilder  cats  Goethis 
Jitgeitduiti  530- 1 . — Tr. 
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After  carefully  observing  the  state  of  the  Allies  before 
Mainz  for  some  time,  Goethe  felt  nnhappy.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  absence  of  union,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures 
for  reducing  the  city.  He  writes  to  Herder  on  June  15,  1793 : 
— "  My  life  is  very  simple.  I  hardly  ever  leave  my  tent  now ; 
I  correct  at  Reineke  and  write  optical  formulae.  I  have  repeat- 
edly surveyed  the  situation  on  our  side ;  but  have  not  yet  crossed 
the  water  except  on  a  delightful  party  to  the  Rheingau.  We 
went  [on  June  9,  1793]  by  water  to  Riidesheim,  explored  the 
vaults,  went  to  the  Mouse  Tower,  then  to  Bingen,  and  back 
to  camp  by  land."  The  more  wretched  he  felt  in  witnessing 
the  destruction  of  war,  the  more  earnestly  did  he  work  at  his 
theory  of  colour;  he  wrote  down  parts  of  it  in  detail,  and  made 
a  general  sketch  of  the  whole.  A  couple  of  times  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  enemy's  fire  in  the  charnel  house  at  Weisenau, 
where  he  went  with  Gore  and  Kraus  to  look  for  diseased  bones 
in  order  to  pathological  study.^  During  the  negotiations  for 
the  surrender  of  Mainz,  Goethe  brought  his  essay  on  Coloured 
Shadows  to  a  conclusion.  On  July  24,  1793,  at  mid-day,  the 
evacuation  of  Mainz  began.  Goethe,  with  Kraus  and  Gore, 
watched  the  passing  French  from  the  windows  of  a  toll-house 
that  formed  part  of  the  quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  The 
road  was  lined  with  hostile  Germans,  who  lavished  taunts  and 
threats  on  their  late  invaders.  On  July  25  Goethe  rushed  from 
the  toll-house,  and  saved  from  the  mob  one  who  was  recognised 
as  the  architect  "  who  had  plundered  the  Deanery  and  then  set 
it  on  fire."  Goethe  peremptorily  demanded  that  the  peace 
should  be  kept  in  the  precincts  of  the  Duke's  quarters.' 
Popular  justice  was  indeed  always  distasteftd  to  him.  On  July 
26,  1793,  he  rode  into  the  desolated  city. 

Immediately  after  this  Goethe  begged  the  Duke  for  leave 
to  depart,  having  seen  enough  of  the  sights  of  war.  In  Heidel- 
berg, in  the  house  of  his  old  friend,  Fraulein  Delph,  who 
eighteen  years  before  had  brought  about  his  betrothal  with  Lili, 
he  met  his  brother-in-law  Johann  Georg  Schlosser.  Their 
intercourse    was   friendly.      Goethe    observed    how    tender 

1  See  in  Goethe's  Behgerung  von  Momm^  the  "LsicJie**  that  follows 
Jane  1793,  and  the  entry  of  July  15,  1793.— Tr. 

*  BiUigerung  von  Mai$ut^  July  25,  1793.  This  is  another  of  those 
remarkable  occasions  on  which  Goethe  showed  extraordinaiy  power  of  con- 
trolling a  number  of  excited  human  beings.     See  p.  393,  footnote, — Tr. 
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Schlosser's  nature  really  was  for  all  his  austerity.  In  Frank- 
furt^ he  had  the  pleasure  of  more  of  those  thorough  con- 
versations with  Sdmmering.  There,  probably,  he  first 
heard  the  sad  news  of  the  early  death  of  his  good  friend 
Moritz.^ 

The  long-desired  wanderer  was  welcomed  in  his  home  with 
passionate  joy.^  The  Frau  Rath  had  begun  to  correspond 
with  Christiane.  Goethe's  boy  was  a  source  of  exquisite  delight 
to  him;  he  writes  from  Marienbom  to  Jacobi,  July  7,  1793 : — 
"  My  boy  is  a  happy  existence  {gluckliches  Wesen\  I  hope  that 
with  his  beautiful  eyes  he  will  see  much  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  the  world."  During  his  absence  the  new  house 
had  advanced  towards  completion,  and  he  found  much  pleasure 
in  ordering  and  beautifying  it  He  was  not  long  in  gliding 
back  to  the  old  habits  of  official  activity.  His  own  private 
work  at  this  time  was  the  chemical  part  of  the  Theory  of 
Colour,  and  the  polishing  of  Reirulu  Fuchs,  He  was  now 
the  most  trusty  counsellor  that  the  Duchess  had.  And 
the  intimacy  with  the  Dowager  Duchess  continued  without 
break. 

But  there  was  ere  long  a  sad  disturbance  of  the  quiet 
pleasantness  of  things  in  Weimar.  On  September  6,  1793, 
Prince  Constantin,  whose  conduct  had  of  late  justified  the  best  | 

hopes,  succumbed  to  dysentery.     On  September  1 1  the  new*  * 

was  known  in  Weimar.  "Strain  all  your  powers  to  support  my 
mother,"  wrote  the  Duke  to  Goethe.*     On  October  1 1,  1793,  ^ 

Goethe  writes  to  Jacobi : — "  In  my  old  capacity  of  helper  in  f 

need,  I  have,  during  the  time  past,  helped  in  preparing  many 
kinds  of  distractions  for  the  Duchess  Mother,  and  in  doing 
so  have   been  distracted  myself"     At  the  Duke's  request  •  ' 

Goethe  had,  moreover,  sketched  a  design  for  a  monument  to  \ 

the  officers  shot  at  Mainz;  it  pleased  the  Duke,  who  only 
enjoined  that  its  execution  should  not  cost  more  than  100 
ducats. 

For  the  opening  of  the  Weimar  Theatre  in  the  beginning 

*  Goethe  arrived  in  Frankfurt  about  August  10,  1793.  Diintzcr^ 
GoctfUf  und  Karl  August,  il  1 1 6. — Tr. 

*  Karl  Philipp  Moritz  (see  p.  378)  died  June  26,  1793,  i°  Berlin.— Tr. 
'  The  precise  date  of  Goethe*s  return  to  Weimar  is  not  known. 
^  '*  Spanne  alles  an,  um  meine  Mutter  zu  unterstutzen.*'    Karl  August 

to  Goethe,  Pirmasens,  September  8,  1793. — ^Tr. 
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of  October  1793  Goethe  did  not  write  a  prologue,  but  he  did 
write  one  for  the  representation  of  Goldoni's  piece  DerKrug} 
The  prologue  was  spoken  by  the  sometime  Christiane  Neumann, 
who  had  lately  married  the  actor  Becker.  It  speaks  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  and  of  the  joy  which  will  greet  the  Duke's 
return  to  Weimar. 

Goethe  had  now  communicated  with  the  Gottingen  physi- 
cist lichtenberg,  who  was  friendly  at  first,  being  pleased  with 
the  poet's  exposition  of  the  subjective  phenomena  of  colour. 
GoeUie  laboured  to  give  the  verse  in  his  translation  of  Reindu 
that  ^^aisance  and  daintiness  which  it  should  have."^  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  he  had  to  send  the  translation  to  the 
printer ;  it  was  to  appear  as  the  second  part  of  Goetha  neue 
Schriftm ;  Der  Grosskophta^  with  Cagliostro's  pedigree,  and 
Das  Rdmische  Karruval  aiq)eared  as  the  first  part  *'  In  order 
to  undertake  something  infinite,"'  he  planned  to  busy  himself 
in  Homer  again ;  Homer  would  satisfy  the  yearning  for  a  higher 
ideal  world  of  art 

But  soon  a  domestic  sorrow  fell  upon  him.     On   No-  . 
vember  22,  1793,  Christiane  brought  forth  a  daughter;  on4— 
December  3  the  c^d  was  taken  away.     Goethe's  grief  was  ' 
passionate  and  lasted  long.     When  on  December  5,  1793,  he 
writes  a  few  lines  to  Jacobi,  inquiring  about  an  actoi^s  merits, 
he  thus  excuses  his  brevity: — "After  the  New  Year  I  will 
say  more ;  for  the  dark  season  has  brought  me  dark  fortunes, 
we  will  await  the  coming  back  of  the  sun." 

After  this  he  betook  himself  to  Ilmenau,  to  be  present  at 
the  meeting  of  shareholders  fixed  for  December  9,  1793.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  the  unpleasant  communication  that 
from  the  mine  (which  had  now  been  worked  since  September 
2,  1792)  and  from  the  foundries  there  was  a  poor  yield. 
The  meeting  was  so  badly  attended  that  they  had  to  appoint 
a  new  one  to  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1794. 

The  return  of  the  Duke  on  December  15,  1793,  was  a 
great  joy  to  Goethe.  An  oppression  was  lifted  from  him  too 
by  the  Duke's  resolve  to  leave  military  service,  and  to  devote 
himself  solely  to  the  government  of  his  country.  The  want 
of  union  between  the  two  chief  German  Powers  made  success 

^  Goethe't  brother-in-kw,  Viil|^  had  made  a  new  adaptatioD  of 
Goldoiii't  La  Gturra^  e^mmidia  di  ire  atti  mprosa, — ^Tr. 
«  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  November  18,  1793.— Tr. 
2  H 
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impossible,  the  Duke  thought  His  decision  remained  for 
a  time  a  closely  guarded  secret  It  was  not  until  February  6, 
1794,  that  the  King  of  Prussia  completed  the  dismissal  of  the 
Duke,  with  an  expression  of  regret  at  losing  so  valuable  a 
general 

In  December  1793  Mozart's  Hochuit  des  Figaro  {Le 
Nozze  di  Figaro)  had  been  produced  on  the  Weimar  stage. 
On  January  13,  1794,  followed  with  great  success  Die 
Zauberflote  {EI  Flauto  Magico\  and,  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess,  Paisiello's  Konig  Theodor  in  Vmedigy  There  was 
besides  no  lack  of  important  new  plays  in  the  prevalent  taste. 

In  February  1794  Goethe  called  the  Duke's  attention  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  nursery  of  young  trees,  and  of  the 
botanical  arrangements  at  the  Prince's  Garden  (Fiirstengarten) 
of  Jena.  The  Duke  ordered  minute  investigation  and  a 
report  Goethe  communicated  with  Professor  Batsch  (who 
in  1793  had  founded  in  Jena  a  society  for  the  study  of 
Natural  History,  naming  as  honorary  members  Goethe, 
Herder,  and  Schiller,  beside  others).  Goethe  also  begged 
the  Duke  to  appoint  a  formal  commission  in  order  to  more 
effective  action,  and  to  give  him  Christian  Gottlob  Voigt  as  ^ 

fellow-commissioner.  Voigt  and  Goethe  reported  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinions  of  Batsch.  But  as  the  Court  gardener 
had  a  right  to  the  profits  of  the  greater  part  of  the  garden, 
the  commissioners  could  only  procure  that  Batsch  should 
be  given  a  house  and  a  moderate  portion  of  the  upper 
gardea 

The  theatre  (which  at  Easter  1794  was  again  to  lose  a 
number  of  its  trained  actors),  the  building  of  the  new  Castle, 
the  completion  of  the  "  Roman  House  "  in  the  Park,  his  own 
scientific  labours  and  many  other  things,  so  engaged  the  poet 
that  he  writes  : — "  I  am  carrying  on  a  regular  Quodlibet  of  t 

industry."*      In  concert  with  Voigt,  Goethe  dissuaded  the  j 

Duke  fi-om  parcelling  out  his  estates;  if  this  were  to  take 
place,  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  after  some  time. 
Goethe,  to  his  great  regret,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the 

1  //  Re  Teodoro  in  Vemnia^  written  by  CastL  Cp.  Gocthc*s  ZweiUr 
Romisckcr  Auftnthalt,  July  1 7,  1 787,  and  p.  399  of  this  book. — Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Sommering,  February  17,  1794.  See  also  Goethe  to 
Schiller,  December  30,  1795  •— **  ^**"  Lcbcn  isl,  diese  vier  Wochcn  her, 
tin  solches  Qiuxilibet,*^ — Tr. 
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meeting  of  shareholders  at  Ilmenau  on  April  28,  1794, 
because  of  some  rebuilding  at  the  back  of  his  house,  besides 
an  expected  actress  had  broken  her  engagement,  and  he  was 
in  difficulty  about  the  theatre.  (In  the  back  part  of  the  house 
lived  Christiane,  and  with  her,  we  do  not  know  from  what 
date  precisely,  her  sister  and  an  aunt)  The  shareholders 
resolved  on  suitable  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
mine,  but  a  good  many  withdrew. 

Shortly  before  this  Heinrich  Meyer  had  gone  to  Dresden 
in  order  to  study  the  gallery,  and  to  make  a  copy  of  some 
important  picture  for  the  "  Roman  House."  Reineke  Fuchs  was 
now  in  print ;  it  interested  even  Schiller.  But  it  was  a  much 
more  important  matter  when  Goethe  resolved  to  publish  in  the 
following  volumes  of  his  Nme  Schriften  a  completely  revised 
IVUhdm  Meister,  This  work,  the  first  six  books  of  which  had 
been  completed  in  a  long  lapse  of  years,^  and  as  to  the  con- 
tinuing and  enrichment  of  which  he  had  thought  and  planned 
so  much,  still  lay  upon  him  as  a  heavy  burthen  that  he  must 
be  free  from  before  he  could  rise  to  a  new  work  of  signifi- 
cance. 

Fichte  had  lately  made  himself  known  as  a  bold  untram- 
melled thinker,  and  now,  through  the  ardent  mediation  of 
Christian  Gottlob  Voigt  and  with  Goethe's  approval,  had  been 
summoned  as  professor  to  Jena.^     On  some  day  later  than 
the  middle  of  May  1794,  he  called  on  Goethe,  who  expected 
\        a  great  deal  of  result  from  his  coming  to  Jena,  but  who 
recommended    him  to   be    very   prudent      And    on    June 
t        2,  1794,  Voss,  the  translator  of  Homer,  came  to  Weimar  by 
\        Wieland's  invitation.     Wieland  invited  Herder  and  Voss  to 
\        dinner ;  an  invitation  of  Goethe  had  been  prevented  by  Voss 
himself,  who  feared  Goethe's  "  ministerial  countenance "  and 
"haughtiness."     But  Herder  and  WiSland  urged   that   he 
must  not  omit  to  see  the  poet,  who  was  formal  rather  than 
haughty.     Goethe,  recognising  the  importance  of  Voss  and 
desiring    to    learn    of    the  great   Homeric,  the  master  of 
hexameter,  asked  him  even  before  he  called  to  come  and 
dine  on  June  5.     Herder  and  Wieland  were  invited  also. 
"The  noble  house,  splendid  with  the  statues  and  paintiqgs 

>  See  p.  346. 

*  It  was  however  to  Hufeland  that  in  the  first  instance  this  was  due. 
See  Diintzer,  GcetMi  und  ITarl  August,  December  1793  ("•  128).— Tr. 
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of  old  times,"  surprised  the  rector  from  Eutin.  "  We  seated 
ourselves  at  table  and  talked  of  Italy  and  Greece.  I  noticed 
that  Goethe  often  observed  me  acutely.  He  grew  livelier  by 
degrees.  After  dinner  we  moved  to  his  Garden  Room  and 
drank  coffee.  He  read  letters  from  the  painter  Meyer,  a 
noble  being.  .  .  .  Then  he  showed  some  of  Meyer's  pic- 
tures, enchantingly  beautiful.  The  conversation  became  very 
cordial  and  intimate,  Goethe  turned  to  me  and  asked  why  I 
was  going  away  so  soon ;  I  might  give  him  one  more  day.  I 
gave  him  my  hand  and  promised  to  stay  a  day  longer." 
Goethe  invited  him  to  come  and  see  the  statues  and  paintings 
next  morning,  and  to  dine  in  the  same  companionship. 
That  evening  Voss  went  to  Herder.  "  We  were  summoned 
to  tea  and  found  the  Wielands,  Goethe,  Bottiger,  and  von 
Knebel.  All  came  round  me  and  desired  to  hear  this  or  that 
about  my  researches  in  Homer."  At  the  general  desire  Voss 
read  aloud  from  his  new  translation  of  the  Odyssey^  which 
had  not  hitherto  pleased  in  Weimar.  But  now,  delivered  by 
its  author,  it  had  a  wonderful  effect  Goethe  came  up  to 
Voss  and  pressed  his  hand  for  such  a  Homer!  At  tea 
Goethe  sat  beside  Voss  and  was  unusually  cheerful ;  the  con- 
versation centred  in  Homer.  On  June  6,  1794,  Voss,  with 
Herder  and  Wieland,  spent  a  happy  day  at  Goethe's.  In  the 
afternoon  Goethe  took  Voss  to  the  Furstenhaus  and  showed 
him  paintings,  and  then  introduced  him  to  the  Duchess,  whom 
he  thought  very  attractive.  "Voss  has  been  here,"  writes 
Goethe  on  June  9,  1794,  to  Meyer;  "a  right  worthy  amiable 
man,  and  one  who  is  really  serious  about  what  he  does,  for 
which  reason  his  affairs  will  not  thoroughly  prosper  in 
Germany.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  seen  him 
and  spoken  to  him,  and  to  have  heard  from  his  own  lips  the 
axioms  by  which  he  works.     Thus  now  through  the  medium 
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Immediatety  after  this  visit  of  Voss,  Herder,  whose  trans- 
lation of  Balde  had  pleased  Goethe,  received  the  first  book 
of  Wilhelm  Master^  ''which  now  as  re-written  still  needs 
many  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  not  to  make  it  good,  but  only  that 
it  may,  a  sort  of  pseudo-confession,  be  lifted  from  my  heart 
and  neck."  To  Knebel  also  a  transcript  was  sent  Goethe 
invited  these  two  friends  to  dine  with  him  on  the  coming 
Sunday,  June  15,  1794. 

But  before  that  Sunday  an  incident  occurred  to  which  is 
due  the  wonderful  alliance  which  gave  to  Goethe's  life  and 
to  German  literature  an  impulsion  such  as  no  other  external 
fact  before  or  since  has  given.  A  spirit  of  equal  birth 
advanced  towards  him,  one  incapable  of  underprizing  him, 
one  thoroughly  aware  of  his  incomparable  worth.  On  May 
i5»  17949  Schiller  with  restored  health  had  returned  to  Jena 
from  his  home,  whither  he  had  gone  last  year  to  recruit 
He  had  discussed  with  Cotta  the  publishing  of  a  periodical, 
from  which  he  hoped  the  most  extraordinary  result  Already 
he  had  enlisted  as  co-workers  Fichte,  the  historian  Woltmann 
lately  summoned  to  Jena,  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  when 
on  June  13,  17949  he  sent  the  prospectus  of  the  projected 
review.  Die  Harm  {Horae)  to  Goethe,  accompanied  by  a 
request  for  aid.  Schiller's  personal  appeal  to  Goethe  was 
extremely  respectful  Goethe  replied  on  June  24,  1794. 
In  the  interim  he  had  felt  the  chill  of  Herder^s  ethically 
narrow  criticism  of  Wilhelm  Meister^  and  had  read  with  warm 
interest  the  first  sheets  of  Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre,  **  I 
will,  with  joy,  with  my  whole  heart,  be  of  the  company,"  he 
writes,  ^d  again : — ''  A  close  alliance  with  such  excellent 
men  will  certainly  bring  again  into  active  current  and  circula- 
tion much  in  me  that  has  fallen  into  stagnation."  He  ends 
by  saying  that  he  hopes  soon  to  talk  over  face  to  face  the 
principles  on  which  the  contributions  sent  in  are  to  be  judged 
Six  days  before  Goethe  wrote  this  letter  Voigt  writes  to 
Hufeland  that  in  future  Goethe  will  come  to  Jena  more 
often  and  make  longer  stay  there;  and  Goethe,  on  June 
28,  1794,  tells  Charlotte  von  Kalb  that  Schiller  since  his 
return  has  been  much  more  friendly  and  trustful  towards  the 
Weimarians. 

Meantime  Goethe  worked  steadily  on  Wilhelm  Meister 
and  at  natural  science.     He  made  new  experiments  on  colour. 
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and  classified  them,  and  already  the  whole  began  to  seem  to 
him  no  longer  infinite.^  At  this  time  he  suffered  a  good  deal 
by  the  "  Freedom  "  vertigo  of  Knebel,  Herder,  and  Wieland, 
whose  conduct  seemed  to  him  to  border  on  insanity.  Not 
until  about  July  21,  1794  (by  which  date  Herder  also  had 
joined  the  Die  Horen  enterprise),  did  Goethe  come  to  Jena. 
There  he  found  in  a  penetrating  conversation  with  Schiller  on 
the  Beautiful  and  on  Art  intellectual  enjoyment  such  as  had 
been  long  unknown  to  him.  An  unexpected  harmony  of  ideas 
between  them,  Schiller  tells  Komer,  had  been  found,  while 
there  was  the  greatest  difference  in  their  points  of  view ;  each 
had  been  able  to  give  the  other  something  and  receive  some- 
thing in  turn.  Fichte  also  was  visited  by  Goethe;  the  poet 
set  forth  the  philosopher's  own  system  with  a  conciseness  and 
clearness  such  as  Fichte  himself  could  not  have  excelled. 

On  July  25,  1794,  Goethe  had  to  start  with  the  Duke  for 
Dessau.  Thence  he  went  on  to  Leipzig  and  Dresden;  in 
Dresden  he  spent  a  delightful  week  with  Meyer,  and  derived 
thorough  benefit  from  his  visits  to  the  Gallery.*  When  back  in 
Weimar,  Goethe  received  a  remarkable  letter^  from  Schiller,  wit- 
nessing the  deepest  reverence  and  an  ardent  longing  for  closer 
league  together.  Goethe  wrote  a  friendly  reply  from  Ettersburg 
on  August  27,  1794.  "  How  great  a  gain  for  me  your  sym- 
pathy will  be,  you  will  soon  perceive  when,  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance, you  discover  in  me  a  kind  of  obscurity  and  hesitation  that 
I  cannot  master,  clearly  aware  as  I  am  of  their  existence.  .  .  . 
I  hope  soon  to  spend  some  time  with  you,  and  then  we  will 
thoroughly  discuss  many  things."  Meantime  they  wrote  often 
to  each  other  letters  of  mutual  confidences.  The  bad  news 
from  the  Rhine  frontier  made  Goethe  anxious.  His  mother 
liad  already  packed  up  and  sent  her  belongings  to  Langensalza. 
Some  rooms  in  her  son's  house  were  prepared  for  her. 

On  September  4,  1794,  Goethe  asks  Schiller  to  come  on 
September  14,  and  stay  with  him  for  a  while,  as  the  Court 
is  going  to  Eisenach.  Schiller  shall  be  perfectly  free  to  work 
and  live  as  he  pleases.     In  the  beginning  of  September  1794 

*  Goethe  to  Sommering,  July  16,  1794.  Duntzer,  Goethe  und  Karl 
August^  iu  142. — Til 

*  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  Weimar,  September  8,  1794  :  ♦*  Ich  war  auf  acht 
Tage  in  Dresden  und  habe  mir  auf  der  Gallerie  was  rechts  zu  Gute 
i;ethan."— Tr.  *  Schiller  to  Goethe,  August  23.  1794.— Tr. 
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Goethe  visited  Charlotte  von  Stein  again  after  a  silence  of 
some  years.^  (Of  late  he  had  been  writing  to  Fritz,  who  was 
gone  to  London.)  The  purport  of  Goethe's  visit  was  to  request 
Charlotte  von  Stein  to  manage  with  Schiller's  help  the  intro- 
duction of  a  writing-desk,  a  gift  from  Goethe  to  Charlotte 
Schiller,  into  the  room  of  the  latter  while  she  was  away  from 
home. 

The  interval  between  September  14  and  September  27, 
1794,  was  passed  by  Schiller  and  Goethe  in  the  most  intimate 
exchange  of  confidence.  Goethe  read  the  Rbmische  Elegien  to 
Schiller,  talked  of  many  literary  plans,  of  contributions  to  the 
Hareriy  of  the  nature  of  poetic  composition,  showed  beautiful 
pictures,  did  not  forget  his  own  scientific  studies,  urged  Schiller 
to  finish  the  tragedy  2>«fJI/a/^^,b^;un  long  ago,  urged  him  also 
to  retouch  Fiesko^  and  KabaU  und  Idehe^  and  Goethe's  Egmont 
for  the  stage ;  entered  on  the  project  of  establishing  a  Musen- 
almanack^  and  by  his  genuine  good-will  and  cordial  frankness 
won  Schiller's  entire  trust  Now,  when  Goethe  was  happy  in 
his  house,  his  family  life,  his  true  art  fiiend  Meyer;  when 
Herder  was  following  an  altogether  diflferent  aesthetic  bias; 
when  the  French  freedom  madness  was  alienating  many,  no 
better  fortime  could  have  been  his  than  the  alliance  with  such 
a  mighty  spirit  as  Schiller;  an  alliance  destined  to  produce  a 
perfect  Art-Poetry,  to  send  forth  exquisite  lyrical  blossoms  of 
varied  form,  to  idealise  German  burgher  life  in  an  epos  that 
can  never  die,  to  elevate  and  inspire  the  German  stage,  to  give 
new  solidity  and  matter  to  the  aesthetic  estimate  in  literature 
and  art 

1  Herrvon  Stein  had  died  in  December  1793. — Tr. 
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THE   DIOSCURI. 

CHAPTER   I. 

1! 

THE    FIRST   THREE   YEARS    OF    UNION    WITH    SCHILLER.        THE  f 

HORRN—  WILHELU  MEISTER  -  HERMANN  UND  DOROTHEA  — 
BALLADS.      THE  THIRD  SWISS  JOURNEY. 

October  1794-NovEMBER  1797. 

Poetry,  plastic  art,  the  theatre,  natural  science,  hxciXy  life,  * 

the  Court,  official  duty,  still  interwove  through  Goethe's  life ; 

but  now  the  ever-dosening  union  with  Schiller  was  like  a  fresh  , 

stream,  whose  current,  directed  over  dry  and  unfruitful  tracts,  ! 

fills  with  a  new  life  things  that  had  seemed  to  languish,  and 

brings  from  the  soil  many  a  growth   unthought  of  before. 

Schiller,  it  b  true,  did  not  agree  with  Goethe  in  everything,  but 

he  was  tolerant,  and  always  recognised  his  greatness  as  an  artist, 

as  a  man  of  science,  as  a  human  souL    The  rich  Correspondence 

that  sprang  from  the  friendship  is  its  imperishable  memorial 

Goethe  would  have  been  glad  to  remain  on  the  old  inti- 
mate terms  with  Herder,  not  only  because  of  Herder's  own 
worth,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Duke  and  on  account  of  Die 
Horen ;  cordiality  was,  however,  rendered  impossible  by  the 
continual  divergence  of  their  views  and  by  Herder's  jealousy 
of  Schiller.    The  starting  of  a  new  periodical  was  a  severe  blow  r 

to  Wieland,  for  the  Merkur  would  certainly  be  injured.     But 
in  this  matter  pacification  was  easier.  \ 

About  the  middle  of  October  1794  came  the  welcome  ) 

return  of  Heinrich  Meyer  from  Dresden.     On  November  2,  j 

1794,  Goethe  went  with  Meyer  to  Jena.     He  had  there  free 
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use  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  story  of  the  Castle,  which  earlier 
had  been  allotted  to  KnebeL  These  were  the  first  on  the  left 
hand  looking  into  the  courtyard,  and  a  couple  adjoining  that 
now  contain  part  of  the  collection  of  minerals.  For  many 
years  they  were  to  be  the  hallowed  place  of  his  meditation  and 
invention.  His  simple  fJEure  was  served  to  him  in  them.  On 
this  visit  in  November  1794  there  were  manifold  conversa- 
tions with  Schiller  and  the  two  brothers  Humboldt  (for  Chief 
Director  of  Mines  (OberhergmeisUr)  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
of  Freiberg  was  at  this  time  in  Jena):  With  Schiller  Dit  Horen 
was  discussed,  and  another  periodical,  Der  Musenalmatuuh^ 
which  a  young  bookseller  at  Neustrelitz  had  offered  to  publish 
on  good  term&  For  the  sake  of  readers  who  desire  amusement, 
Goethe  had  it  in  mind  to  write  a  series  of  tales  for  Die  Horcn 
which  should  be  connected  by  a  thread  running  through  them 
all ;  these  he  hoped  to  contribute  beside  his  Wilhelm  Meistet\ 
whose  printing  had  just  begun.  The  plan  of  bringing  out 
Schiller's  play  Die  Malieser  on  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess 
had  to  be  abandoned,  as  Schiller  was  absorbed  in  other  things. 

In  Weimar  the  Friday  Society  had  been  reopened  on 
October  31,  1794;  the  meetings  were  now  held  weekly  in 
Goethe's  house.  At  each  meeting  Goethe  read  a  canto  firom 
Voss's  translation  of  the  Hiad^  and  this  would  suggest  many 
and  various  observations.  Beside  his  literary  work,  he  toiled 
hard  at  optics ;  he  now  had  gathered  a  really  valuable  stock 
of  apparatus.  His  zeal  for  optics  was  the  more  ardent  because 
there  his  intellect  found  a  many-sided  exercise  such  as  no  other 
pursuit  could  afford. 

At  the  Duchess  Amalia's  he  continued  to  be  a  frequent 
and  welcome  visitor.  There  he  met  and  was  charmed  by  the 
young  Maid  of  Honour,  Henriette  von  Wolfekeel-Reichenbeig, 
who  had  come  last  year  from  Stuttgart «  She  was  graceful  and 
tender ;  she  sang  with  inspiration,  and  played  with  exquisite 
finish  on  the  harp^  Goethe  found  it  pleasant  to  trifle  gaily 
with  her;  he  would  call  the  merry  little  Swabian  ^^ Kehle^^ 
and  ''Kehlchen''  and  '' Kameradle.''    In  the  year  1830*  he 

^  Kekte  means  the  throat,  then  the  voice  the  *'  pipe."  '*  Sie  hat  eine 
henliche  Kehle"  would  mean — "She  has  a  sweet  voice."  Kehlc^un 
is  the  diminutive  of  JCehle, — ^Tr. 

*  Goeth^s  Untirkaltungen  mit  KamUr  vm  MiUUr^  March  i,  1830. 
See  the  note  on  the  passage. — ^Tr. 
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recalled  the  pleasant  hours  at  the  Duchess  Amalia's,  when 
the  "  pretty  being  the  *  Kehle '  tripped  about  and  said  *  Silly 
GeJidmrath  ;^ "  he  used  often  then  to  improvise  a  tale  of  some 
:nerit.     We  give  an  engraving  of  the  sketch  in  colours  by 


df 

i^i 


Kraus  of  the  evening  circle  at  the  Duchess  Amalia's.  The 
Duchess  is  painting;  to  her  left  is  Charles  Gore,  who  has  just 
been  reading  aloud,  and  is  looking  over  his  spectacles  at  the 
Duchess  ;  then  comes  Elise  Gore,  also  painting ;  Emilie  Gore, 
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Stitching,  has  looked  up  at  a  sketch  which  Herder  is  holding 
before  her,  and  at  her  side  is  Fraulein  Gochhausen  very  busy 
with  her  sewing.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  Meyer  leans 
to  watch  Goethe,  who  is  probably  sketching  or  painting; 
beyond  them  is  Fraulein  Wolfskeel,  who  seems  to  be  making 
some  saucy  remark.  The  figure  nearest  us  is  Einsiedel,  who 
is  bent  over  a  booL 

On  January  ii,  1795,  Goethe  came  with  Meyer  to  Jena, 
where  he  stayed  until  January  23.  In  this  time,  beside 
Die  Horen^  Schiller  and  he  discussed  the  Third  Book  of 
Wilhdm  MeisteTy  and  many  matters  in  aesthetics.  With 
Meyer  and  the  two  Humbol<ks  Goethe  used  to  wade  through 
deep  snow  to  hear  Loder  lecture  on  Syndesmology  from 
eight  to  ten  o'clock  in  the  almost  empty  Anatomic  Theatre.^ 
At  the  instance  of  the  Humboldts  he  dictated  the  Erster 
Entvuurf  zu  dner  al^emeinen  EinUUung  in  die  aUgemeine 
Anaiotnie?'  He  was  present  at  Professor  Gottling's  experi- 
ments on  the  burning  of  phosphorus  in  nitrogen. 

When  back  in  Weimar  Goethe  was  busily  occupied  by  the 
Theatre  and  the  Court  Eedoutes,  Not  until  Palm  Sunday, 
March  29,  1795,  could  he  get  away  for  any  considerable 
time.  He  stayed  in  Jena  until  May  a.  Wilhelm  Meister 
and  the  contributions  for  Die  Harm  were  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation.  Goethe  felt  a  passing  inspiration  to  higher 
poetry:  he  wrote  the  very  fine  b^inning  of  a  Prometheuz 
Unbound  in  the  antique  style.'  He  had  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
course with  Batsch,  Loder,  and  Gottling.  During  his  stay  he 
had  a  forcing-house  erected  in  the  gardens,  and  works  to 
confine  the  Saale  to  a  straight  course  among  the  meadows 
were  urged  oa  Of  the  dreary  politics  of  the  time  Goethe 
desired  to  know  nothing. 

When  he  returned  to  Weimar  on  May  2,  1795,  he  found 
his  family  healthy  and  happy  \  his  domestic  existence  at  that 
time  turned  quietly  on  its  axis,  so  that — ^his  intellectual  life 

^  In  the  Tag-  und  JaMres-HefU  for  1794  Goethe  miidatcii  diis  attend- 
ance on  Loder's  lectures  and  Gottling's  experiments.  Diintaer,  Goetke 
und  Karl  August^  ii.  156. — ^Tr. 

s  First  Sketch  of  a  General  Iniroductim  to  General  Anatomy.  See 
Hempd's  Goethe,  xzziii.  189. — Tr. 

<  See  Diintzer's  monograph  Prometheus  und  Pandora ;  and  Dontzer, 
Goelhds  lyrische  Gedichte^  i.  229.  What  Goethe  wrote  has  been  lost 
—Til 
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also  being  provided  for — he  had  nothing  left  to  desire.^ 
Meyer  had  been  very  diligent ;  his  design  and  his  execution 
were  better  every  day,  Goethe  thought*  For  a  few  days  after 
his  return  Goethe  suffered  a  good  deal  from  a  swollen  cheek ; 
during  the  lonely  sleepless  hours  he  meditated  all  his  Theory 
of  Colour  over,  and  already  thought  that  he  could  draw  the 
main  threads.  He  worked  on  at  his  novel  also,  and  minutely 
revised  the  Romische  Elegien^  which  were  to  appear  in  the 
Horen,  Claudine,  with  music  by  Reichardt,  was  diligently 
rehearsed,  and  was  performed  on  May  30,  1795,  ^"^  without 
any  remarkable  success. 

On  a  short  visit  to  Jena  in  the  beginning  of  June  1795, 
Goethe  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Halle  philologist 
Friedrich  August  Wolf.  Wolf  was  a  friend  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  through  whom  we  hear  how  interested  Goethe 
was  in  Wolf  immediately,  how  attracted  by  the  critical  acute- 
ness  and  the  thoroughness  of  method  of  the  epoch-making 
Prolegonuna  ad  Honurum.  Immediately  upon  his  return  to 
Weimar  (June  4,  1795)  Goethe  was  tormented  by  a  new 
swelling  in  his  cheek  ;  the  great  pain  and  the  means  of  cure 
resorted  to  affected  him  very  much,  yet  he  laboured  on  with- 
out ceasing.  To  fortify  his  system  against  the  recurrence  of  these 
attacks  he  resolved  to  visit  Karlsbad,  where  the  baths  ten  years 
before  had  done  him  so  much  good  under  like  circumstances. 

On  the  journey  to  Karlsbad  Goethe  enjoyed  a  few  days  of 
interesting  intercourse  with  Schiller  (June  29 — July  2).  In 
these  days  he  hit  on  the  idea  for  the  Mdrchen  that  concludes  the 
Unterhaltungen  deutscher  Ausgewanderten.  Amid  bad  weather 
he  pushed  on  to  Karlsbad,  shortening  the  way  by  brooding 
over  some  Mdrchen  that  hovered  in  his  mind.  In  Karlsbad 
there  was  so  much  society  and  excitement  that  he  found 
literary  work  impossible.  It  gladdened  him  to  see  so  many 
human  beings  gathered  together  from  all  German  lands. 
And  with  the  lovely  Marianne  Meyer,*  daughter  of  a  rich 

*  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  February  2,  1795. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  May  12,  1795. — Tr. 

*  Marianne  Meyer,  afterwards  Frau  von  Eybenberg,  was  at  Karlsbad 
in  the  company  of  Rahel  Levin.  Her  sister,  Sara  Meyer,  afterwards  Frau 
von  Grotthus,  was  also  a  friend  of  Goethe^s.  Both  sisters  were  exquisitely 
graceful  and  charming.  See  Diintzer,  SckilUr  und  Goethe,  82  and  136. 
Strehlke,  Verzeichniss  von  Goethe's  Briefen^  \.  174,  226 ;  Fiirst,  Henriette 
Hei'i^  1 50- 1 5 5. —Tr. 
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Jewish  banker  in  Berlin,  he  played  a  little  romantic  love 
drama. 

On  his  return  he  delayed  but  a  few  hours  in  Jena.^  Now 
he  heard  from  Schiller  how  the  Duke  thought  that  the  Rotnische 
Elegien  ought  not  to  have  been  published  in  the  Hbren,  Goethe 
must  have  been  strangely  moved  to  find  the  Duke  in  his  letter 
to  Schiller  denying  to  these  anxiously  wrought  and  polished 
poems  "  the  most  perfect  degree  of  finish/'  and  calling  the  pub- 
lication of  them  one  of  the  freaks  which  should  be  proscribed 
by  "  all  those  who  by  the  name  wfiich  destiny  has  bestowed 
on  them  are  marked  out  to  be  the  leaders  and  forefathers 
of  the  literary  race."  The  Duke  was  annoyed  because  he 
had  formerly  dissuaded  Goethe  from  publishing  the  ElegUn. 
Herder,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  opposed  their  publication 
at  the  same  time,  and  he,  too,  was  annoyed;  and  many 
others  who  denied  the  ample  poetic  right  in  the  matter  which 
Goethe  asserted.  For  the  sake  of  Schiller  Goethe  now  under- 
took to  translate  for  the  Honn  the  greater  part  of  the  Auto- 
biography of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  nay,  he  actually  thought  of 
giving  Schiller  parts  of  Famt. 

After  his  return  to  Weimar  (August  1795)  Goethe's  first 
occupation  was  to  arrange  the  Vened^er  Efigramme  for  the 
Musenalmanach  and  to  continue  WUheltn  Afeisier.  Meyer 
was  to  go  to  Italy  very  soon ;  Goethe  meant  to  follow  in  the 
August  of  1796,  for  he  had  planned  to  join  with  Meyer  in  the 
production  of  a  great  work  on  Italy.  Starting  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  country,  they 
meant  to  unfold  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  the 
people,  and  Nattiral  History  was  not  to  be  omitted. 

Now  came  word  that  the  water  had  broken  out  anew  at 
Ilmenau.  On  August  24,  1795,  Goethe  hastened  with  Voigt 
to 'the  unlucky  spot,  where  he  found  an  extraordinary  quantity 
of  work  to  be  done,  especially  as  Voigt  soon  had  to  go  back  to 
Weimar.  Goethe  had  brought  his  five-year-old  August  with 
him,  and  very  cheering  was  the  companionship  of  the  boy,  who 
observed  with  fresh  childlike  interest  all  that  Goethe  was  tired 
of  looking  at  and  thinking  about  during  the  past  nineteen 
years.*    August  interested  and  delighted  his  fieUher  inth  his 

^  About  August  ID,  1795.     DUntzer,  Goeikt  und  Karl  August. — ^Tr. 
*  Tag'  undJahres'Htfte  for  179$. — ^Tr. 
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•naive  talk  and  questions;  it  was  like  Felix  and  Wilhelm 
Meister.  A  little  ideal  miner-costume  was  made  for  August, 
and  was  for  a  time  his  ordinary  dress.  On  the  Duke's  birth- 
day (September  3,  1795)  August  marched  with  the  miners, 
but  he  would  not  enter  the  church. 

On  September  6,  1795,  Goethe  returned  from  Ilmenau 
to  Weimar.  Beside  his  Meister^  the  Mdrchen^  and  other  con- 
tributions to  the  Horcn^  he  had  the  preparations  for  Meyer's 
journey  to  Italy  and  the  plan  of  the  work  on  Italy  to  con- 
sider. "  Meyer  is  preparing  for  departure,"  writes  Goethe  to 
Schiller  on  September  14,  1795,  "and  is  still  engaged  on  a 
drawing  in  colour  of  the  Parcae,  which  you  must  see.  I  wish 
him  only  health,  he  has  every  other  good  thing.  He  is  a  noble 
being.  As  for  me,  I  too,  as  you  probably  feel,  have  of  late 
stood  but  with  one  foot,  with  the  other  have  been  moving 
towards  the  Alps.     The  mineralogic  and  geologic  basis,  the  I 

beginning  and  growth  and  decay  of  civilisation,  I  have  sought  | 

to  attack  from  below,  sometimes  going  to  the  bottom  of  the  \ 

matter,  sometimes  treating  with  a  rapid  glance  j  and  in  my  I 

attack  from  above,  too,  from  the  Art  side,  have  a  common 
understanding  with  Meyer  on  everything.     And  yet  all  these  * 

are  but  school  preparations.  May  a  good  spirit  help  us  to  see, 
to  understand  aright,  and  bring  about  a  joyful  meeting." 

On  September  23,  1795,  Goethe  tells  Schiller  that  the 
Marchm  is  finished.  Immediately  after  this  very  bad  news 
came  from  the  Rhine.  The  £all  of  Mannheim  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Imperial  army  from  the  Lahn  caused  general  dismay.  ^ 

The  Landgraf  of  Darmstadt  came  with  two  hundred  horse  to 
Eisenach ;  the  French  emigres^  who  had  hitherto  found  refuge 
in  Darmstadt,  now  threatened  an  invasion  of  Central  Germany ;  ^  ^ 

already  the  Elector  of  Mainz  had  left  his  temporary  resting- 
place  in  Aschafienburg,  and  was  expected  in  Erfurt  Mean- 
while to  Karl  August  had  come  the  thought  of  sending  Goethe 
to  Frankfurt  for  a  few  weeks,  that  he  might  report  on  all  occur- 
ring in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  the  negotiations  for  peace 
there  pending.     While  awaiting   more  exact   instructions  as  * 

to  this  very  disagreeable  task,  Goethe  laboured  on  Meister^ 
for  which  the  publisher  was  eager,  and  aided  in  fitting  out 
Meyer,  the  Duke  having  contributed  a  hundred  thalers  to 

»  Goethe  to  Schiller,  September  26,  1795. — Tr.  . 
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that  object  On  October  a,  1795,  when  Meyer  starts,  we 
find  Goethe  so  busy  that  he  cannot  go  as  far  as  Jena  with  his 
friend. 

On  October  5,  1795,  Goethe  rode  to  Jena  and  spent  a  few 
hours  with  Schiller  On  October  11  he  went  to  join  the 
Duke  at  Eisenach.  But  on  October  16  the  Duke  said  that 
he  need  not  go  to  Frankfurt,  retaining  him,  however,  for  a 
time  in  Eisenach.  "  What  an  empty  life  the  life  of  distraction 
is,"  he  laments  to  Schiller  on  October  17,  1795.  And  the 
complaisance  which  the  Duke  and  Duchess  showed  to  the 
French  aristocratic  refugees  had  long  spoiled  the  Court  for 
Goethe.  On  October  2 1  he  hurried  back  to  Weimar,  fearing 
that  Christiane  was  about  to  be  prematurely  confined. 

In  Weimar  he  busied  himself  with  his  Italian  papers, 
especially  those  about  architecture.  In  reply  to  his  observa- 
tion of  October  25  that  in  his  house  a  new  citizen  of  the 
world  was  expected  to  arrive  any  day,  Schiller  writes : — "  Let 
it  be  a  girl,  and  thus  we  shall  yet  be  related  as  fathers-in-law." 
On  November  i,  1795,  Goethe  writes : — "  Instead  of  a  pretty 
girl  a  tender  boy  has  arrived)  and  thus  one  of  my  cares  is  laid 
in  the  cradle.  Now  it  is  your  business,  in  order  to  the  ^sither- 
in-lawship  and  the  increase  of  the  poetic  &mily,  to  provide  a 
girl"  Foiu:  days  later  Goethe  went  to  Jena  and  stayed  there 
a  week,  joining  in  the  celebration  of  Schiller's  birthday.  He 
expounded  his  views  on  architecture  with  remarkable  clearness 
to  the  interested  and  delighted  Schiller;  and  they  talked  a 
great  deal  of  his  labours  in  optics  and  morphology,  which  he 
wished  to  be  done  with  before  his  new  visit  to  Italy.  The 
thought  of  Greek  literature  and  art  was  made  so  vivid  and  real 
by  their  talk  that  Schiller  resolved  to  resume  the  study  of  Greek. 
Goethe  promised  a  new  Marchen  for  the  Haretiy  and  tried  to 
cheer  Schiller,  whom  the  many  attack^  on  his  periodical  had 
made  downhearted. 

On  November  17,  1795,  Goethe's  youngest  child — his 
second  boy — died.  An  agony  of  sorrow  rent  his  souL  The 
deep  sympathy  of  Schiller,  the  friendly  reception  of  the  third 
volume  of  Mcister  and  of  the  Marchen^  and  the  hope  of  Italy 
helped  this  time  to  lift  and  sustain  his  spirit  For  a  short 
time  there  was  a  total  ebb  of  literary  inspiration  and  desire* 
But  the  anger  excited  by  Friedrich  Stolbeig^s  Christian  pre&ce 
to  a  translation  of  Selected  Dialogues  of  Plato^  and  again  by 
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Lichtenberg's  attitude  towards  his  own  scientific  work  ^  had  a 
salutary  effect  He  now  read  with  great  pleasure  the  first  part 
of  Schiller's  essay  On  the  Sentimental^  in  which  he  was  himself 
spoken  of  with  great  reverence.  Only  towards  the  close  of 
November  did  he  resume  work  on  Meister,  It  now  became 
his  chief  anxiety  to  complete  this  novel  And  he  advanced 
rapidly,  though  in  December  1795  ^^  ^^^^  ^  great  deal  of  time 
through  the  gaiety  of  life  at  Court  At  this  time  Goethe 
endeavoured  to  procure  some  representations  on  the  Weimar 
stage  from  Iffland,  but  without  success.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  brought  so  much  that  was  unpleasant  on  him,  that 
in  a  moment  of  disgust  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  begging  to  be 
relieved.  But  the  Duke  promised  to  do  his  best  to  make 
matters  pleasanter,  and  Goethe  consented  to  go  on. 

Herder's  ill-will  towards  Goethe  had  now  grown  so  bitter 
that  he  would  not  write  to  him,  but  procured  what  he  might 
want  of  him  through  Knebel.^  And  Wieland's  feeling  towards 
the  two  great  allied  poets  was  a  very  bitter  one,  though  they 
had  treated  him  with  marked  respect  in  the  Horen. 

Goethe,  always  planning  aid  for  Schiller's  enterprises,  now 
hit  on  a  remarkable  scheme.  Instead  of  meeting  the  sharp 
hostility  of  the  critics  of  the  Horen  by  counter  criticism,  they 
would  make  a  number  of  epigrams  in  the  manner  of  Martial's 
Xenia  for  insertion  in  all  periodicals,  and  afterwards  publish  a 
selection  of  the  best  in  the  Afusenalmanach.  On  the  23d  of 
December  1795  we  find  him  sending  a  few  distichs  to  Schiller, 
three  days  later  a  dozen  fresh  ones;  "with  a  hundred  like 
these  we  could  recommend  ourselves  to  the  public  as  well  as 
to  our  fellow-contributors."  Schiller  entered  enthusiastically 
into  the  project ;  only,  to  complete  the  century  it  would  be 
necessary  to  attack  individual  works,  and  what  a  rich  material 
they  would  have  there !  Further,  if  they  were  not  particular 
about  sparing  themselves,  they  might  grapple  with  things  sacred 
as  with  things  profane.  Goethe  writes  on  December  30, 
1795  '- — "We  have  only  to  put  into  verse  what  the  fools  say 
about  us  and  so  be  sheltered  beneath  the  form  of  irony." 
Thus  before  the  close  of  the  year   1795,  ^^  tribunal  was 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  November  21,  1795.— Tr. 

•  See  Diintzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  Augitst^  il.  175,  178.  See  also 
KnebeVs  and  Goethe's  correspondence  in  the  three  last  months  of 
«795.~1'R. 
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established  by  which  the  two  poets  working  in  fellowship 
purified  the  atmosphere  before  proceeding  to  their  greater 
creations.  The  gradual  development  of  the  Xmim  is  a 
remarkable  story. 

Meyer  was  now  in  Rome;  his  communications  thence  were 
giving  Goethe  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  "  We  will  pursue  our 
way  very  quietly  but  very  obstinately,"  Goethe  writes  to  Meyer 
on  December  30,  1795.  Meyer  was  to  him  in  art  what 
Schiller  was  in  literature. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  1796  he  succeeded  in 
getting  away  to  spend  with  Schiller  a  couple  of  happy  weeks 
(January  3-14),  during  which  he  ran  through  the  whole  circle 
of  Schiller's  labours  in  the  theory  of  aesthetics,  thus  fortifying 
himself  for  his  own  work  in  science.  The  theatre  and  the  pre- 
paration of  a  masque  for  the  Duchess's  birthday  Redoute 
hastened  his  return  to  Weimar.  He  found  the  distraction  very 
trying.  On  February  1 2, 1 796,  three  days  after  Shrove  Tuesday, 
he  writes  to  Schiller : — "I  am  still  su£fering  indescribably  by  the 
Carnival " — being  the  master  of  ceremonies — "  by  the  repeated 
arrival  of  foreign  princes  our  theatrical  and  dancing  merry- 
makings are  confused  and  increased."  The  partiality  of  the 
Court  for  the  exiles,  to  whom  the  Duke  had  now  opened  the 
whole  land,  grew  more  and  more  displeasing  to  Goethe.  He 
clung  closer  than  ever  to  Schiller,  who  was  sorely  tortured  just 
then  with  spasms.  Goethe  spent  the  interval  from  Febru- 
ary 16  to  March  16  in  Jena.  During  that  time  Wilhelm 
Mdsitf^s  Lthfjahre  and  plastic  art  were  zealously  discussed. 
But  the  most  important  thing  to  note  of  this  visit  is  that  Goethe 
urged  Schiller  earnestly  to  go  to  work  on  WtUUnstein^  and  the 
latter  began  to  devote  his  best  time  to  the  play.  Charlotte 
von  Stein  came  one  day  to  Jena  and  visited  the  Schillers 
(February  24);  she  wrote  to  Fritz  afterwards  that  Goethe  has 
become  "horribly  stout,"  "  has  regularly  become  earth,"  while 
the  invalid  Schiller  looked  "like  a  heavenly  genius,"  "the 
pallid  repose  of  his  countenance  made  him  interesting." 

After  Goethe's  return  to  Weimar  he  drew  near  to  Wieland 
{ot  a  time,  aiding  him  to  revise  Oberofu  If9and  had  at  last 
foimd  it  possible  to  promise  a  series  of  representations  in 
Weimar.  In  order  to  be  present  at  these  the  Schillers  came  from 
Jena  on  March  23,  1796,  to  spend  a  few  weeks,—- Schiller 
with  Goethe,  Charlotte  Schiller  and  her  two-year-old  boy  Karl 
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with  Charlotte  von  Stein.  During  their  stay  Goethe's  August, 
as  Karl's  playmate,  used  often  to  go  to  Charlotte  von  Stein's 
house.  She  was  interested  in  him.  "I  can  often,"  she  writes 
to  Friu  Stein,  "  distinguish  in  him  the  more  noble  nature  of 
the  father  and  the  baser  of  the  mother."  The  Weimar  theatre 
had  no  boxes.  Goethe  had  one  erected  for  the  sufferer  Schiller, 
who  was  then  brought  thither  in  a  carriage.  A  certain  number 
of  the  assemblies  at  Goethe's  house  during  Iffland's  stay  were 
invited  in  Schiller's  name.  The  great  actor  appeared  in 
Schiller's  Die  Rduber  on  April  1 6,  1796.  As  Goethe  wished 
to  see  him  in  Egmont  also,  Schiller  had  been  employed 
in  preparing  that  play  for  representation,  which  was  done 
with  relentless  mangling.^  Iffland's  very  conscientious  and 
finished  presentation  of  the  hero  pleased  Goethe  so  well  that 
he  resolved  never  to  entrust  the  part  to  any  other  actor.  He 
offered  the  managership  of  the  theatre  to  Iffland,  who  refused, 
saying,  however,  that  on  certain  conditions  he  would  accept 
the  post  oi  Regisseur.  Goethe,  writing  about  April  18,  1796,* 
tells  Meyer  that  Iffland  has  '*  brought  to  life  again  the  almost 
lost  conception  of  dramatic  art."  Egmont  gave  such  pleasure 
to  the  enthusiastic  Charlotte  von  Klalb  that  she  could  not  help 
expressing  her  warmest  gratitude  to  the  poet.  Such  an  instance 
of  fresh,  ardent,  friendly  sympathy  would  be  the  more  precious 
to  Goethe  as  the  Court,  devoted  to  its  emigrts^  was  then  rather 
cold  towards  him. 

On  May  3, 1796,  Goethe  hurried  to  Jena,  where  he  hoped 
to  finish  Wilhelm  MdsUr^s  Lthrjahre  in  peace.  He  found 
there  Schiller's  firiend  Christian  Komer  and  his  family,  on  a 
visit  to  Schiller.  Goethe  had  pleasant  intercourse  with  them. 
When  Komer's  sister-in-law,  the  painter,  Dora  Stock,  casu- 
ally asked  him  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  replied  gravely 
that  he  was  married,  only  not  ceremonially.  And  perhaps 
with  this  incident  we  are  to  connect  his  bringing  Christiane 
and  August  once  to  Jena  during  his  stay  there.  Some  weeks 
later,  on  July  13,  1796,  he  writes  to  Schiller :  "To-day,  I  too 
live  to  see  a  remarkable  epoch ;  my  marriage-state  is  just 
eight  years  and  the  French  Revolution  seven  years  old."  In 
the  same  letter  he  excuses  his  non-appearance  at  the  christen- 

^  Ueber  das  Deutsche  Theater ;  Hempel's  Goethey  wtviu.  7 19. — ^Tr. 
■  Sec  Duntzcr,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  182.— Tr. 
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ing  of  Schiller^s  second  son  by  saying  that  these  ceremonies 
depress  him  too  much. 

Wishing  to  contribute  to  the  Musenalmanach  some  more 
worthy  offering  than  the  stinging  rhymes  of  the  Xenien^  he 
brooded  over  lyric  poems  of  the  most  various  kind,  for  his 
creative  energy  continually  craved  new  forms  and  new  notes. 
The  noble  idyll  Alexis  und  Dora  was  finished  in  a  few  days. 
The  delicious  parody  Musen  und  Grasien  in  der  Mark  was 
another  product  of  this  time,  beside  a  number  of  earnest  and 
tender  Sprvche,  The  project  of  writing  a  ballad  Hero  und 
Leandcr  was  not  carri^  out  Goethe  was  also  during  this 
visit  to  Jena  very  busy  with  science,  particularly  optics,  and 
even  with  many  official  duties.  At  length  he  had  to  set  hard 
to  work  at;  WUhelm  Meister^  which  progressed  so  well  that  he 
stayed  on  in  Jena.  For  the  passage  of  the  French  over  the 
Mindo  had  put  an  end  to  the  delightful  hope  of  seeing  Italy 
again  in  August^  One  whom  Goethe  now  met  for  the  first 
time  was  August  Wilhelm  SchlegeL  Goethe  tells  Meyer  that 
Schlegel  is  with  them  as  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  aesthetics, 
is  a  very  good  head,  awake  and  active  and  skilful,  only  he 
seems  to  have  a  democratic  tendency.'  During  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  stay  Goethe  was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  •  his 
httle  August,  who  used  to  play  in  the  Castle  courtyard  beneath 
his  father's  windows  with  the  daughter  of  the  University 
StaUmeister.  This  little  girl,  bom  in  Jena,  May  15,  1786, 
was  Luise  Seidler,  afterwards  a  well-known  painter.  From 
her  we  learn  ^  with  what  infinite  love  the  poet  hung  on  every 
act  and  word  of  the  beautifid  little  fellow  in  the  charmingly 
becoming  miner-costume.  Father  and  son  used  to  feed  the 
pigeons  together;  and  when  the  two  children  were  playing 
beneath  the  window  Goethe  would  lean  out  ^md  let  some 
sweetmeat  dangle  by  a  string  to  the  children,  and  when  at 
length  they  succeeded  in  capturing  it  he  would  laugh  heartily. 

When  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar*  he  laboured  steadily 
at  Wilhdm  Master;  his  studies  in  science  held  on  a  parallel 
course;  and  there  were  SprOche  of  many  kinds  composed. 

1  Cp.  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  Weimar,  June  12,  1796.— Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Meyer,  Jena,  May  20,  1796. — Tr. 
.  •  See  the  delightful  book  Erinnerungtn  und  Leben  der  AfaUrm  Louise 
Seidler  .  .  .  bearbeitetvon  Hermann  Uhde.    Berlin,  Wilhelm  Hertz.  (2d 
Edidon  1875).— Ta.  *  On  Jane  7  or  June  8,  1796.— Ta. 
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It  was  a  great  relief  that  the  Court  was  at  Wilhelmsthal,  for 
this  gave  him  complete  leisure,  as  the  Duchess  Amalia,  who 
was  stopping  in  Tiefurt,  did  not  require  any  attendance  from 
him. 

On  June  17,  1796,  Goethe  met  Jean  Paul  for  the  first  ^ 

time.  Jean  Paul  had  come  to  Weimar  at  the  urgent  in- 
vitation of  Charlotte  von  Kalb,  who  was  one  of  his  most 
enthusiastic  admirers.  Knebel  conducted  him  to  Goethe, 
with  whom  he  dined  twice  during  his  stay.  Goethe  >\Tites 
to  Schiller  on  June  29,  1796: — "I  am  glad  that  you  have 
seen  Richter ;  his  love  of  truth  and  his  desire  to  learn  have 
made  me  feel  well  towards  him.  Yet  the  sociable  man  is  a 
kind  of  theoretic  man,  and  if  I  judge  aright  I  doubt  that  in 
the  practical  sense  Richter  will  ever  draw  near  to  us,  though 
in  the  theoretic  he  inclines  much  to  our  way."  On  June  26, 
1796,  Goethe  sent  /A^  /as/  Book  of  Wilhelm  Mdster  to 
Schiller!  During  the  ten  or  twelve  days  following  he  had 
so  much  business  to  overtake  that  he  could  hardly  leave  the 
house.  Yet  he  managed  to  think  over  the  ballad  Hero  und 
Leander,  And  a  material  that  some  years  ago  had  attracted 
him  now  began  to  seem  very  well  suited  for  treatment  in  a 
form  hitherto  untried  by  him — the  Burgher  Idyll.  Any  one 
who  reads  the  letters  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  of  this  period 
will  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  earnestness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  the  last  book  of  WilMm  Master  is  analysed; 
Schiller's  criticism  induced  many  changes,  not  always,  indeed, 
improvements.  The  several  hints  at  a  sequel  were  thus 
inserted.  As  the  Schillers  were  expecting  the  birth  of  a 
child,  Goethe  pressed  them  (July  9,  1796)  to  send  Karl  to 
Weimar  for  a  while :  August  would  have  a  welcome  playmate, 
and  Karl  would  be  very  happy  in  the  companionship  of  many 
children  who  assembled  in  Goethe's  house  and  garden. 
Evidently  he  wanted  to  see  Schiller  put  away  his  prejudice 
against  the  household  of  which  Christiane  was  mistress.  But 
Schiller  politely  refused  the  invitation. 

On  Monday,  July  11,  1796,  Charlotte  Schiller  bore  her 
second  son.^  At  the  end  of  the  week  Goethe  came  to  Jena 
and  stayed  for  a  few  days.  He  returned  to  Weimar  on  the 
19th  of  July. 

»  The  child  was  christened  on  Thursday.  Goethe  would  not  go  to 
Jena  for  the  christening.     See  pp.  482-3. — ^Tr. 
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Very  bad  news  from  the  seat  of  war  now  filled  Goethe 
with  anxiety.  After  a  violent  bombardment,  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  had  fallen  into  French  hands,  and  had  been  laid  imder 
heavy  contributions.  The  only  hope  of  Thuringen  now  lay 
in  a  cordon  of  neutrality.  The  treaty  between  the  Electorate 
of  Saxony  and  the  French  securing  this  was  concluded  success- 
fully on  August  13,  1796.  In  the  meantime  Goethe  tried  to 
forget  political  troubles  in  natural  science  and  in  the  final 
revision  of  the  last  book  of  Wilhelm  Meister^ — tried,  too,  to 
quiet  the  longing  for  Italy.  Meyer  had  gone  to  Florence,  and 
there  Goethe  hoped  to  meet  him  next  spring.^  An  ''arrogant"^ 
remark  of  Jean  PauFs  in  a  letter  to  Knebel  prompted  Goethe 
to  the  satirical  lines  Der  Chinese  in  Rom;  no  one  then  guessed 
that  these  lines  referred  to  the  poet  from  Hof.  At  this  time 
Goethe  was  much  worried  by  Iffiand's  indecision. 

But  now,  on  August  18,  1796,  began  a  wonderful  six 
weeks  of  happiness  in  Jena  by  Schiller's  side.  During  this 
time  the  first  four  cantos  (afterwards  moulded  to  five)  of 
Hermann  und  Dorothea — ^the  projected  idyll  that  had  widened 
to  an  epos — were  composed  in  nine  days.  Every  evening 
what  had  been  written  during  the  day  was  read  aloud  at 
Schiller's  and  was  received  with  warm  delight  by  worthy 
hearers.  Goethe,  who  was  in  the  most  exalted  mood,  would 
shed  tears  of  joy  when  he  came  to  passages  of  genuine  poetic 
beauty.'  Yet  even  in  Jena  alkkinds  of  business  sought  him 
out  But  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  alone  had  power  to  annoy 
him.  This  was  not  merely  because  of  Ifiland's  conduct,  but 
because  the  Duke  did  not  approve  of  offering  to  Iffland  the 
post  designed  for  him  by  Goethe.  Goethe  still  continued  to 
wish  that  Iffland  would  undertake  the  entire  management  of 
the  theatre.  He  writes  in  his  excitement: — "For  all  our 
efforts  we  have  neither  from  above  nor  below  a  shadow  of 
gratitude  to  expect,  and  in  the  main  I  daily  perceive  more 
clearly  that  the  relation,  for  me  especially,  is  thoroughly 
unbecoming."* 

*  Goethe  to  Meyer,  August  I,  1796.  In  the  Goethe -Jahrbuch  for 
1882  are  published  four  of  Goethe's  letters  to  Heinrich  Meyer,  ranging 
from  July  to  September  x  796.  One  of  them  had  been  published  in  frag- 
ment by  Riemer,  whose  omissions,  as  Ludwig  Geiger  observes,  are  on* 
accountable.  — Tr. 

2  Goethe  to  Schiller,  August  10,  1796. — Tr. 

*  See  Diintzer,  Schiller  und  Goethe^  S.  98.— Tk. 

*  Goethe  to  Kirms,  Jena,  September  6,  1796. — Tr. 
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On  October  3,  1796,  he  was  summoned  to  Weimar;  the 
exhibition  of  the  pictures  of  the  Drawing  Academy  was  nearly 
at  an  end,  and  the  Duke  wished  for  his  presence  at  the  distri- 
bution of  prizes.  And  he  accordingly  returned  on  October  5, 
1796.  The  cantos  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  that  had  been 
written  in  Jena  were  now  carefully  revised.  His  other  chief 
occupation  for  a  time  was  Natural  Science,  the  subject  of  most 
of  the  lectures  that  he  delivered  at  the  Friday  Assemblies, 
which  recommenced  then.  All  hope  of  Iffland  was  gone, 
the  National  Theatre  at  Berlin  had  secured  him. 

At  the  end  of  October  1796  Goethe  had  suddenly  to  go 
to  Ilmenau,  the  water  having  broken  out  afresh  in  the  mines 
on  the  night  of  October  24.  He  took  with  him  his  little 
August,  who  had  lately  been  making  a  great  friend  of  Char- 
lotte von  Stein.  (She  tells  her  Fritz  that  August  is  a  very 
sensible  (pesonnenes)  child,  though  there  is  something  dreary 
about  him.)  At  Ilmenau  Goethe  remained,  notwithstanding 
wretched  weather,  until  all  needful  measures  were  taken. 
During  his  stay  he  was  again  attracted  to  the  mineral  kingdom 
by  the  mineral  cabinet  of  Bergrath  Voigt,^  but  he  wrote  no 
poetry,  although  he  had  hoped  some  gain  in  the  "great  solitude" 
for  Hermann  und  Dorothea?' 

After  his  return  he  was  detained  in  Weimar  by  various 
kinds  of  business,  the  most  onerous  being  the  affairs  of  the 
theatre,  where  the  Regie  '  was  now  rearranged.  The  study  of 
Natural  Science  continued  its  unceasing  course.  And  the 
polishing  and  perfecting  of  the  written  cantos  of  Hermann  und 
Dorothea  still  occupied  him.  All  to  whom  he  read  this  poem 
were  moved  and  charmed,  even  Bottiger,  in  whose  criticism 
he  felt  secure  that  emotion  would  not  overrule  judgment.^ 

This  success  of  his  epic  already  among  his  friends  was  a 
keen  pleasure  to  Goethe.  Meanwhile  the  Xenien  had  roused 
against  the  two  poets  a  swarm  of  enemies,  many  of  whom  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  coarse  and  unjustifiable  means  of  attack. 

1  The  brother  of  the  Minister,  Christian  Gottlob  von  Voigt  See  pp. 
269,  310,  312,  and  33$.— Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Schiller,  October  29,  1796  (before  departure  for  Ilmenau) ; 
November  1 2,  1 796  (very  soon  after  return  to  Weimar).  Goethe  did  not 
see  Ilmenau  again  until  August  18 13. — Tr. 

•  The  function  of  the  Regissettr, — Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  December  26,  1796  {footnoU), — Tr. 
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This  moved  Goethe  to  the  Elegy  called  Hermann  und  Dorothea^ 
announcing  the  appearance  of  the  epic  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 
The  Elegy  is  a  poem  of  dignified  vindication  of  his  own  life 
and  works,  and  in  it  he  does  not  shrink  from  speaking  of 
that  domestic  happiness  which  slanderers  had  tried  to  bemire. 
He  sent  it  to  Schiller  on  December  7,  1796 ;  he  would  like 
the  new  year  of  the  Horen  to  open  with  it  Schiller,  however, 
dissuaded  him  from  this,  fearing  that  to  publish  it  so  soon 
would  draw  fresh  personal  attacks.  It  was  Goethe's  design,  as 
he  tells  Schiller  in  the  letter  of  the  above  date,  to  begin  with 
this  poem  a  new  Book  of  Elegies ;  the  second  of  the  series 
should  utter  his  longing  to  cross  the  Alps  a  third  time,  and 
thus  he  would  continue  either  at  home  or  on  his  journey. 
Schiller  had  now,  to  Goethe's  delight,  flung  himself  upon 
Wallenstein^  and  several  scenes  were  already  finished. 

On  December  28,  1796,  Goethe  started  with  the  Duke  for 
Leipzig  to  be  present  at  the  New- Year  Fair.  Schiller  had  just 
been  roused  to  great  anger  by  an  attack  of  Reichardt's,  who, 
referring  to  the  Xenien^  wrote  in  the  periodical  Deutschlandy  of 
which  he  was  editor,  to  this  effect : — "  That  it  was  sad  to  see 
such  a  great  genius  as  Goethe  so  profane  his  greatness  by 
descending  to  take  part  in  deliberate  calumny.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  part  which  Herr  Schiller  might  have  in  the  matter 
could  trouble  the  editor  of  Deutschland  very  little,  his  con- 
tempt for  Schiller's  worthless  and  base  conduct  being  quite 
unmixed,  as  Schiller's  literary  gifts  and  exertions  were  by  no 
means  to  be  classed  with  the  genuine  genius  of  that  other." 
Goethe  promised  Schiller  a  "counter-manifesto."*  The  visit 
to  Leipzig  refreshed  Goethe.  "There  were  some  very  interest- 
^  ing  persons  amid  the  throng,  old  fiiends  and  acquaintances  too 

.  I  have  seen  again,^  besides  some  noble  works  of  art  which  have 

i  washed  my  eyes  clear."*     From  Leipzig  they  went  to  Dessau, 

\  where  they  stopped  a  week  that  the  Duke  might  enjoy  the 

hunting.  Though  the  Prince  of  Dessau  *  had  been  annoyed 
with  Goethe  on  account  of  the  attacks  on  Lavater  in  the 

^  »  Goethe  to  Schiller,  Leipzig,  January  i,  1797.— Tr. 

*  The  old  Oeser  was  still  living ;  Goethe  probably  visited  him,  and 
probably,  too,  his  old  friend,  Christian  Gottfried  Hermann  (p.  61);  we 
know  that  he  visited  Christian  Felix  Weisse  (p.  70).  Diintzer,  Goethe  und 
Karl  August,  ii.  205.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  Leipzig,  January  i,  1797. — Tr. 

*  See  p.  362.— Tr. 
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Xenien^  there  was  friendly  intercourse.     Goethe  returned  to 

Weimar  on  January  lo,  1797,  well  content  with  his  journey, 

which    had    been    without    literary    fruit    except    that    he  < 

had   completely  schemed  the  conclusion  of  Hermann   und 

Dorothea} 

Soon  after  his  return  Goethe  spent  a  day  in  Jena,  the 
"  manifesto ''  against  Reichardt  was  discussed  and  all  that  was 
near  to  the  hearts  of  the  two  poets.  There  was  a  cordial 
meeting  with  the  two  Humboldts  also.  After  this  the  Theatre 
made  extraordinary  demands  on  his  time  and  thought  He 
had  the  fortune  to  secure  for  it  a  perfectly  endowed  singer  in 
Caroline  Jagemann,  who  was  then  just  completing  her  twentieth 
year.  Her  father  was  Librarian  to  the  Duchess  Amalia, 
through  whose  kindness  she  had  been  sent  to  Mannheim  for 
training.  Another  important  business  matter  concluded  by 
Goethe  during  the  latter  half  of  January  1797  was  the  sale  of 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  to  the  publisher  Vieweg.  Goethe 
gave  a  sealed  cover  to  Bottiger,  containing  this  declaration  : — 
"  For  the  epic  poem  Hermann  und  Dorothea  I  demand  one 
thousand  thalers  in  gold."  Bottiger  was  not  to  open  this, 
was  not  to  know  the  sum  demanded,  until  some  publisher 
should  agree  to  the  purchase  whatever  the  sum  might  be. 
Vieweg  at  once  accepted  the  condition.  On  January  22, 
1797,  Charlotte  von  Stein  (who,  though  she  and  little  August 
were  good  friends,  had  not  yet  forgiven  August's  father)  once 
more  entered  Goethe's  house;  she  dined  there  with  the 
Duke's  children,  her  own  sister,  and  her  sister's  children,  and 
some  others.  Goethe  had  invited  the  Duchess  Luise  to  come 
in  the  evening.     The  Court  had  grown  friendly  again. 

On  February  22,  1797,  began  a  stay  of  more  than  five 
weeks  in  Jena,  ^vt  weeks  of  the  most  earnest,  most  many- 
sided,  most  fruitful  activity.  By  March  21,  1797,  not  only 
was  the  former  portion  of  Hermann  und  Dorothea  revised 
anew,  but  all  the  rest  of  it  >\Titten  except  the  concluding 
speech.  Schiller,  who  watched  the  progress  of  this  poem  with 
intense  interest,  was  himself  busy  on  IVa/lenstein,  and  was 
reading  in  Shakespeare  and  Sophocles,  and  thus  all  the  ideas 
about  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  came  to  be  eagerly  discussed. 
One  result  was  that  Goethe  planned  a  second  epic  poem  of 
an  altogether  different  character ;  he  chose  for  it  a  material 
^  Goethe  to  Schiller,  January  11,  1797.— Tr. 
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that  he  had  long  ago  thought  of,  only  the  suitable  form  had 
hitherto  been  lacking.  He  writes  to  Knebel  on  March  28, 
1797  : — "Schiller  is  hard  at  work  on  Wailenstein^  the  elder 
Humboldt  is  at  a  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  iEschylus, 
the  elder  Schlegel  at  one  of  the  Julius  Cctsar  of  Shakespeare, 
and  thus — while  I  have  [on  account  oi  Hermann  und  Dorothea\  • 
reason  to  meditate  the  nature  of  the  Epic  Poem — I  am  led 
.  [by  sympathy  with  friends]  to  be  attentive  also  to  Tragedy,  « 

\  whereby  many  remarkable  relations  come  to  be  discussed. 

Besides,  the  presence  of  the  younger  Humboldt — sufficient  in 
itself  to  fill  a  whole  life  with  interest — brings  into  activity  all 
[in  me]  that  can  only  be  of  importance  with  regard  to 
Chemistry  or  Physics  or  Physiology,  so  that  I  often  find  it 
very  hard  to  return  to  my  circle.  If  you  only  add  that 
Fichte  begins  to  publish  in  the  Philosophical  Journal  a  new 
exposition  of  his  theory  of  the  sciences,  and  that  when  I  live 
amid  a  set  of  people  of  speculative  tendencies  I  cannot  avoid 
taking  at  least  a  general  interest  in  this,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive that  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  where  one's  head  is,  particu- 
larly when  rich  suppers  shorten  the  night  and  do  not  favour 
the  moderation  so  needful  for  studies."  Plastic  art  alone  was 
absent  from  their  discussions,  though  not  absent  from  Goethe's 
thoughts ;  he  often  longed  to  be  with  Meyer  in  Italy,  to  find 
new  life  and  refreshing  in  the  contemplation  of  the  many 
glorious  forms.^ 

On  March  31,  1797,  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar,  accom- 
panied by  the  brothers  von  Humboldt.  With  both  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  intercourse ;  and  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
held  a  prosodic  court  of  justice  on  the  later  cantos  of 
Hermann  und  Dorothea?  On  Easter  Monday,  April  17, 
1797,  the  first  four  cantos  went  to  the  printer.  Already 
he  was  attracted  by  a  third  perfectly  different  subject,  the 
Journey  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  Desert  He  studied 
the  Books  of  Moses  to  discriminate  the  original  tradition  of 
this  journey  from  later  additions.'  Writing  on  April  19, 
1797,  he  tells  Schiller  that  he  is  studying  the  Bible  and 
j  Homer,  and  while  so  doing  the  most  wonderful   light  has 

dawned  on  him  as  to  the  nature  of  epos.     Thus  he  was  again 

*  1  Goethe  to  Meyer,  Jena,  March  18,  1797.— Tr. 

*  «  Goethe  to  Schiller,  April  8,  1797.— Tr. 

*  *  Goethe  to  Schiller,  April  12,  April  15,  1797. — ^Tr. 
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brought  to  consider  his  second  epic  poem,^  and  he  sketched 
its  plot  In  the  last  week  of  April  1797  came  news  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace,  which  calmed  and  cheered  him,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  sacrifices  that  bought  the  peace.  He  felt 
very  happy  in  his  home  affairs.*  His  little  August  was  now 
being  taught  by  a  certain  young  Eissert  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Professor  Kastner.'  His  only  source  of  anxiety 
was  news  that  Meyer  was  in  bad  health.  He  writes  to  Meyer 
on  May  8,  1797,  that  he,  Goethe,  will  probably  go  to  Frank- 
furt in  July,  and  will  probably  go  thence  to  Italy.  He  there- 
fore begs  Meyer  to  stay  where  he  is,  but  if  he  must  return  to 
Switzerland  for  the  sake  of  his  health  let  him  write  to  Goethe 
where  to  meet  him.  On  the  19th  or  20th  of  May  1797,* 
Goethe  hastened  to  Jena,  hoping  that  there  the  poetic  mood 
would  return  and  enable  him  to  complete  his  epic  The 
four  weeks  then  spent  in  communion  with  Schiller  are 
memorable  in  the  history  of  German  Literature.  Hermann 
und  Dorothea  was  perfected,  and  in  the  finest  of  all  rivalries 
the  two  great  poets  produced  a  whole  group  of  noble  poems. 
The  most  important  among  these  poems  were  ballads,  and  it 
was  Goethe  who  first  led  Schiller  to  this  kind  of  poetry.* 

On  June  16,  1797,  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  suddenly. 
He  then  spent  a  restless,  unsatisfactory  time.  The  Duke  had 
written  on  June  13  begging  that  Goethe  would  await  his 
return,  which  could  not  take  place  before  the  beginning  of 
July.  And  Goethe  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether  his 
own  projected  journey  should  be  a  long  or  short  one.  At 
length,  on  July  7,  1797,  came  a  letter  with  the  welcome  news 
from  Meyer  that  he  had  returned  to  his  home  in  Switzerland. 
Goethe  writes  to  Meyer  on  July  7  that  it  does  not  matter  about 

1  This  poem  Dit  Jagd  was  never  written.  See  Eckennann,  January 
15,  18,  29,  1827.— Tr. 

•  See  the  elegiac  poem  Dtr  neue  Pausias  und  sein  Blumenmddchen^ 
which  was  probably  in  hand  by  this  time. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Fritz  Stein,  April  26,  1797.— Tr. 

*  SeeDuntzcr,  Goahe  u,  Karl  August,  ii.  215  {top  sjid /ootfwtf),—TR, 
'  Daring  the  four  weeks  May  19 — June  16,  1797,  Goethe  completed 

Der  tuue  Pausias^  wrote  the  ballads  Der  Schattgrdber  (May  21-23),  DU 
Braut  von  Korinth  (June  4-6),  Der  Goit  und  dU  Bajadere  (June  7-9), 
the  lyric  An  Mignon  ("  Ueber  Thai  und  Fluss  getragen  ").  See  Goethe's 
letters  to  Schiller  during  this  period,  and  Coethis  lyrische  GedUhte; 
Erlauteri  von  Heinrick  Dunt%er<,  Band  L  S.  242-245.  Schiller's  first 
ballad,  Der  Toucher^  was  begun  June  5,  finished  June  14,  1797. — Tr. 
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that  plan  of  theirs.  "  Care  only  for  your  health,  and  arrange 
what  you  have  collected  according  to  your  own  pleasure.  .  .  . 
I  am  going  immediately  to  Frankfiurt  with  my  family  to  intro- 
duce them  to  my  mother^  and  after  a  short  stay  I  will  send  them 

\  home  and  come  to  seek  you  on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  lake." 

Meanwhile  Goethe,  after  "attacking  many  things  and  doing 
nothing,"^  had  made  up  his  mind  to  grapple  with  the  greatest 
of  his  unfinished  labours,  with  Faust}  On  July  i  he  tells 
Schiller  that  he  has  advanced  with  good  speed  as  to  the 
scheme  and  general  oversight  of  the  poem.  But  his  Roman 
friend,  Aloys  Hirt,  who  had  been  summoned  to  a  professorship 
in  Berlin,  arrived  in  Weimar  just  then,  and  Faust  was  laid  aside 
for  a  time ;  "  the  northern  phantoms  have  been  driven  back 
by  memories  of  the  south."^  Hirt  led  Goethe's  thoughts  to 
architecture,  and  discussion  of  an  essay  of  Hirt's  on  the  Laokoon 
caused  Goethe  to  put  together  his  old  thoughts  on  the  group.* 
By  Goethe's  urgent  invitation  Schiller  came  to  Weimar  (July 
1 1- 1 8),  and  the  friends  talked  over  all  that  was  near  to  their 
hearts,  and  besides  had  a  great  deal  of  intercourse  with  Hirt 
and  Bottiger.* 

At  this  time  Goethe  entertained  the  design  of  getting 
a  more  becoming  theatre  substituted  for  the  miserable  struc- 
ture of  wood  at  Lauchstedt.  The  first  thing  needful  was 
Ithe  permission  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  whose  territory 
Lauchstedt  was  situated.  The  hopeless  condition  of  his 
beloved  actress,  Christiane  Becker,  grieved  him  ;  she  was  now 
plainly  in   consumption;    her  acting   must   cease  for   ever. 

4  Schiller  had  been  gone  a  week  when  the  Duke  at  length,  on 

July  25,  1797,  arrived  in  Weimar*     Goethe  had  many  things 

^  to  discuss  with  him,  the  chief,  perhaps,  the  building  of  the  new 

i  castle.     So  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  day  (July  30)  from  the 

>  Goethe  to  Schiller,  June  21,  1797. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  June  22,  1797. — Tr. 
'  Goethe  to  Schiller,  July  5,  1797. — Tr. 

H  *  On  July  14,  1797,  Goethe  sends  Meyer  an  essay  on  the  Lcufkoon. 

And  see  p.  125.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  had  it  in  mind  at  the  time  to  write  a  ballad  on  The  Cranes 
oflbycus.  So  we  have  seen  him  dally  with  the  subject  IIi:ro  and  Leander^ 
and  soon  we  shall  find  him  struck  with  the  legend  of  William  Tell, — Tr. 

•  Marianne  Meyer  came  to  Weimar  about  this  time.  Goethe  in  a 
letter  to  Schiller  (July  26,  1797)  regrets  that  she  had  not  come  a  few  days 
earlier : — "  I  should  have  liked  you  to  know  this  singular  being.*' — Tr. 
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Duke's  arrival  that  he  started  with  Christiane  and  August 
for  his  native  city.^ 

When,  after  four  days  spent  on  the  way,  they  arrived  in 
Frankfurt,  the  Frau  Rath  greeted  with  a  very  joyous  welcome 
her  Wolf,  her  daughter-in-law,  and  her  grandson.  All  Goethe's 
friends,  older  and  younger,  were  very  glad  to  see  him.  During 
his  stay  he  paid  remarkable  attention  to  the  theatre,  to  the 
inner  circumstances  of  his  mother  city,  and  to  the  prevailing 
public  feeling.  Before  leaving  Frankfurt  he  renounced  the 
journey  to  Italy ;  the  political  condition  of  that  country  just 
then  was  hateful  to  him.^ 

On  August  25,  1797,  he  took  leave  of  his  mother,  whom 
he  never  saw  again.  He  travelled  by  Heidelberg,  Heilbronn, 
and  Ludwigsburg,  and  arrived  in  Stuttgart  on  August  29,  1797. 
He  stayed  there  nine  days,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  theatre 
and  with  plastic  art.  With  the  young  professor,  Nikolaus  von 
Thouret,  Goethe  thoroughly  discussed  the  subject  of  ornament 
in  relation  to  castles,  having  the  new  castle  at  Weimar  in  his 
mind.  He  sent  to  the  Duke  reports  which  enter  minutely 
into  detail,  and  evidence  the  most  exact  and  many-sided  obser- 
vation. On  August  31,  1797,  he  tells  Schiller  that  he  has 
thought  of  a  new  genre  of  poetry.  Conversations  in  Lyrics?  On 
the  7  th  of  September  Goethe  left  Stuttgart  and  came  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  stayed  until  the  i6th.  On  the  evening 
of  September  17  he  arrived  at  Schaffhausen.  The  Rhine 
Falls  were  studied  with  great  reverence  and  care.*  To  Schiller, 
from  Stafa  on  September  25,  1797,  Goethe  writes: — "I  had 
almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  line — *  es  wallet  undsiedet^  und 
brauset,  und  zischt  *  [from  Schiller's  ballad  Der  Taucher\  has  at 
the  Rhine  Falls  signally  proved  its  rightness."*     On  September 

*  For  the  history  of  the  following  journey  see  in  Goethe's  Works — Aus 
ciner  Rcise  in  dU  Schweiz  .  .  .  imjahre  1797.  Before  starting  Goethe 
burnt  the  letters  of  the  last  twenty  years  {Tag-  wid  Jakres-Hefte^  I797)> 
only  excepting  those  that  came  from  his  most  intimate  friends.  DUntzer, 
Goethe  wid  Karl  August,  ii.  221.— Tr. 

*  On  August  10  he  writes  to  Knebel : — "  I  have  no  desire  towards 
Italy ;  I  do  not  wish  to  observe  the  caterpillars  and  chrysalids  of  freedom ; 
I  had  far  rather  see  the  French  butterflies."-— Tr. 

3  During  his  journey  Goethe  composed  three  poems,  which  are  speci- 
mens of  this  genre:  Der  Edelknabe  und  die  Miillerin^  Der  Juuggcsell  und 
dcr  Miihlbaehy  and  Der  Miillerin  Reue. — Tr. 

*  See  Goethe's  Reise  in  die  SfAioeis,  September  18,  1 797. — Tr. 

*  Schiller  replies  on  October  6,  1797  : — **  It  is  no  small  delight  that, 
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19,  1797,  an  ivy-entwined  apple-tree  on  the  way  from  Schaflf- 
hausen  to  Jestetten  originated  in  Goethe's  mind  the  elegy 
Amyntas.  Goethe  arrived  in  Zurich  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  went  to  the  inn  by  the  lake  which  he  had 
known  so  long;  he  visited  no  one  in  Ziirich.  In  the  afternoon 
'  of  September   20   Meyer  came,  and  on  the  following   day 

Goethe  and  Meyer  sailed  in  bright  pleasant  weather  up  the 
lake  to  Stafa,  Meyer's  home.  Here  Goethe  spent  some  days 
examining  his  friend's  collections,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
most  searching  talk  upon  the  current  rhetorical  style  of  books 
of  travel,  and  on  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  terminology  for 
describing  works  of  art  On  September  28,  1797,  Goethe 
set  out  in  Meyer's  company  on  a  short  tour  through  the 
^  mountains.     The  grand  impression  which  the  scenery  of  the 

^  Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons  had  made  in  former  years  ^ 

was  renewed.  The  Hospice  on  the  Gotthard  Pass  was  the 
turning-point  of  the  excursion,  which  terminated  with  their 
return  to  Stafa  on  October  8.  It  was  a  time  of  immense 
happiness,  disturbed  only  by  the  sad  news  that  Christiane 
Becker,  of  whom  Goethe  had  been  so  proud  and  fond,  had 
died  on  September  22,  1797.  His  grief  was  not  the  less  deep 
because  her  death  had  been  long  expected.  He  afterwards 
wrought  out  a  noble  elegy  in  honour  of  her  memory. 

Meanwhile  Hermann  und  Dorothea  had  been  published, 
and  had  charmed  all  readers,  as  nothing  of  Goethe's  had  done 
since  the  appearance  of  Werther  in  1774;  for,  like  Werther, 
it  was  a  perfect  work  of  art*  And  now  Goethe  had  found  a 
new  epic  material  on  this  his  third  and  last  Swiss  journey ; 
the  fine  popular  legend  of  Wilhelm  Tell  was  eagerly  studied 
and  carefully  considered  during  his  stay  in  Stafa  after  the 

accord inj;  to  your  observation,  my  description  of  the  whirlpool  agrees  with 
the  phenomenon.  I  have  never  had  the  power  of  studying  this  manifesta- 
tion of  Nature  except  in  the  water  near  a  mill,  but  I  have  studied  Homer's 
description  of  Charybdis  minutely,  and  thb  has  perhaps  kept  me  true  to 
reality.**— Tr. 

*  Goethe  had  seen  Luzem  Lake  twice  before,  with  Passavant  in  June 
1775,  and  with  the  Duke  in  November  1779.  See  pp.  230,  301  {foot- 
note). — Tr. 

*  To  explain  the  popularity  of  a  poem  we  must  not,  however,  look 
to  its  perfection  as  a  work  of  art.  The  people,  Goethe  himself  testifies, 
look  always  to  matter  not  to  form  in  literature.  Werther  was  popular 
because  of  its  subject  rather  than  because  of  the  treatment ;  IphigenUt 
perfect  also,  was  unpopular  because  of  its  subject. — Tr. 
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excursion  in  the  Lesser  Cantons.  At  length  the  case  arrived 
which  contained  Meyer's  copy  of  the  celebrated  painting,  the 
Aldobrandini  Marriage.  Thus  all  Meyer's  treasures  were  safe 
gathered  together,  and  on  October  21,  1797,  our  remarkable 
pair  of  friends  could  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Weimar,^ 
where,  in  alliance  with  Schiller,  they  would  devote  themselves 
to  the  pure  service  of  true  Art.  In  the  old  German  city  of 
Niimberg  they  lingered  nine  days  (November  6-15).  At 
midday  on  November  20  they  arrived  in  Jena,  and  spent  a 
few  hours  with  Schiller,  who,  to  Goethe's  joy,  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  spend  the  winter  in  Weimar,  hoping  profit  for  his 
WalUnsUin  in  daily  familiarity  with  the  theatre.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  the  house  in  the  Fraumplan  was  the 
witness  of  a  very  loving  and  joyful  w^elcome. 

*  On  their  return  they  stayed  a  few  days  (October  22-25)  >>*  Ziirich. 
Goethe  did  not  visit  Lavater.  On  February  1 7,  1 829,  he  tells  Eckermann 
that  he  had  last  seen  Lavater  when  in  Zurich.  Lavater  had  not  recognised 
him,  because  he  was  in  disguise.  This  was  probably  in  September  1797. 
— Tr. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

FROM  THE  THIRD  SWISS  JOURNEY  TO  THE  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS 
OF  1 80 1 — A  TIME  OF  GREAT  LABOUR,  IN  UNION  WITH 
SCHILLER,  FOR  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  THEATRE  AND  OF 
THE  CONCEPTION  OF  ART  IN  GERMANY. 

November  1797 -January  1801. 

For  some  time  after  his  return  from  Switzerland  Goethe 
found  it  impossible  to  labour  steadily  at  anything.  One 
cause  of  this  was  the  after  excitement  of  the  journey,  a 
second  was  that  familiar  cause-— excess  of  business.  The  old 
enumeration  will  serve — there  was  the  theatre  (now  really 
getting  on  well),  the  Redoutes^  the  building  of  the  castle,  and 
new  improvements  in  the  park.  He  was  occupied  with  plans 
of  all  kinds,  one  being  an  epic  poem  on  the  Death  of  Achilles  \ 
but  none  of  them  was  carried  out,  and  his  only  important 
m  systematic  labour  during  this  winter  was  the  exposition  of 

the  Theory  of  Colour  and  of  its  history,  in  which  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  earnest  sympathy  of  Meyer  and  Schiller. 
For  the  birthday  Redoute  of  the  Duchess  (Jan.  26)  he  arranged 
a  masquerade  on  the  apposite  theme,  Peace  \  six  young  ladies 
and  six  children  had  to  be  suitably  equipped  and  trained. 
Fraulein-Wolfskeel,  who  represented  Peace,  spoke  the  noble 
expository  stanzas  written  by  Goethe.*  Schiller  had,  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  put  off  until  March  his  coming  to 
Weimar. 

Towards  the  end  of  February  1798  Goethe  received  into 

his  charge  the  library  of  Jena  and  the  ducal  collection  of  coins, 

Gehdtnerath  Schnauss,  their  former  keeper,  having  died  in 

December  1797.     Goethe  now  succeeded  in  having  Thouret 

^  See  Hampers  Goethty  xi.  299. — Tr. 
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summoned  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  castle.  During 
his  Swiss  journey  they  had,  to  his  annoyance,  applied  to  a 
Leipzig  architect  Meyer  was  working  hard  in  setting  forth 
their  views  on  plastic  art.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  March  1798  Goethe  was  kept  in  great 
anxiety  for  a  time  by  a  purchase  of  some  property  that  he 
had  had  in  mind  since  last  year.  The  place  was  a  freehold 
property  {Freigut)  at  the  friendly  parochial  village  Oberrossla, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilm.  It  was  about  a  league  from 
Osmannstedt,  where  Wieland  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  April 
1797,  in  a  manor  property  {Rittergut)  that  he  had  bought.* 
Goethe  concluded  his  purchase  on  March  10,  1798  ;  the  price 
was  14,000  thalers,  of  which  6000  were  to  be  paid  down. 
He  had  not  seen  the  property  himself,  and  probably  depended 
on  the  judgment  of  his  faithful  Seidel,  who,  as  district-steward 
of  finance  {Rentamtmann),  would  know  the  circumstances 
minutely.  When  Goethe  visited  Oberrossla  on  March  1 1  he 
saw  that  he  had  made  a  pretty  good  purchase,  though  the 
price  seemed  too  high  considering  the  yield  of  the  place 
hitherto.  But  what  Goethe  really  wanted  was  a  pleasant 
country  residence  for  himself  and  his  family.  This  incident 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  Weimar  gossip.  Some  said,  part 
of  the  money  he  has  from  his  writings,  part  from  his  mother ; 
others  said,  the  price  was  too  high,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
this  purchase  because  through  his  relation  to  Christiane  his 
social  position  is  so  unpleasant'  Precisely  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, Goethe  began  to  receive  in  Weimar,  and  though  he  felt 
how  unseemly  it  was  that  his  wife  could  not  be  the  hostess 
in  his  house,  he  managed  matters  so  that  his  guests  were  at 
their  ease.  On  the  evening  of  February  20,  1798,  he  had  a 
party  to  meet  the  Swedish  Secretary  of  Legation,  von  Brink- 
mann,  who  was  known  as  a  German  poet  Von  Brink- 
mann  was  seated  with  Frau  von  Wolzogen  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  Amalia  von  Imhof^  a  lady  gifted  both  as  poet 
and  artist 

Not  until  March  18  did  Goethe  find  it  possible  to  leave 

'  Weimar.    He  stayed  three  weeks  in  Jena.    The  first  three  acts 

of  WailensUin  were  read  to  him ;  he  thought  them  excellent, 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  March  3,  1798. — ^Tr. 

'  See  on  this  Goethe*s  letter  to  Schiller,  June  21,  1797.— Tr. 

3  See  Duntzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  August,  il  243.— T». 
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in  some  passages  ''astonishing  f  still  to  make  the  play  fit  for 
the  limited  German  stage,  a  ^  cruel  shears  "  must  work  upon 
it  Schroder  as  the  hero  would  be,  Goethe  thought,  the 
noblest  possibility  of  a  German  theatre.^  His  own  two  epic 
plans*  were  talked  over  with  Schiller.  And  for  the  Musen- 
almanack,  the  Weissagungen  des  Bakis^  intended  to  excite 
the  curiosity  of  a  riddle -loving  world,  were  begim,*  while  the 
elegy  on  Christiane  Becker  was  considered.  Goethe  wished 
moreover  to  have  a  monument  erected  to  her  memory;* 
to  be  paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  representation  at  the  theatre.  As  for  the  work 
on  Art  that  Goethe  and  Meyer  had  planned,  Schiller  too 
thought  of  taking  part  in  it  It  should  consist  of  detached 
treatises  on  Art  issued  in  four  small  octavo  volumes,  and 
they  would  append  a  complete  imfnint  of  Goethe's  translation 
of  the  Ufe  of  Benvenuto  Cellini^  with  notes  elucidating  the 
hbtory  of  politics  and  art  in  Italy  in  Cellini's  time. 

Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  on  April  6,  1798.  Beside 
the  various  familiar  official  toils  and  distractions,  he  had  on 
hand  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  Iffland,  who  had 
promised  to  play  in  Weimar  if  his  expenses  were  paid.^  At 
this  time  Goethe  took  up  his  Faust,  and  found  it  possible  to 
advance  with  it*  Meyer  was  to  make  outline  sketches  in 
Indian  ink  on  grayish  brown  paper  for  this  '*  barbarian  com- 
position "  ^  (barbarian  contrasted  with  his  Greek  epic  material 
the  AchilUis\  the  outlines  to  be  set  off  afterwards  with  the 
brush.  Now,  too,  Goethe  took  out  the  camera  ohscura  again 
and  other  apparatus  for  the  study  of  colour. 

Schiller's  ailing  condition  prevented  him  from  coming  to 
Weimar  during  Iffland's  eleven   days'  stay,®  and   Charlotte 

1  See  all  this  about  Wallenstein  in  Goethe^s  letter  to  Heinrich  Meyer, 
Jena,  March  23,  1798.— Tr. 

«  A  Wakelm  Tell  and  an  AckUleis.—IJi. 

'  Riemer,  Mittheilungen  uber  Godke,  ii.  528. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Meyer,  Jena,  March  23,  1798. — Tr. 

*  **  I  ask  for  no  honorariam  whatever.  What  I  see  and  feel  there  is 
the  noblest  honorarinm."  Iffland's  letter  to  Kirms,  March  30,  1798. 
Diintzer,  Goethi  und  Karl  August,  ii.  245. — Tr. 

*  Goethe*s  letters  to  CharloUe  Schiller,  April  14,  18,  21,  1798. 
Daring  Schiller's  illness  Charlotte  wrote  to  Goethe,  and  received  letters 
from  him.     Diintzer,  GodJU  und  Karl  August,  ii.  246.—  Tr. 

f  Goethe  to  Schiller,  April  29,  1798.— Tr. 

*  April  24-May  4,  1798. — Tr. 
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Schiller  saw  only  the  performance  of  May  3.  Iffland  could 
not  play  Egmont  because,  to  Goethe's  annoyance,  he  had 
forgotten  the  words.  During  this  delightful  little  dramatic 
season  Goethe  gave  a  series  of  dkjeuners  at  his  own  expense, 
to  which  Iffland,  with  his  ugly  wife,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  of  the  people  of  most  consequence,  were  invited.  Char- 
lotte von  Stein  was  at  the  first  of  the  series,  and  all  the  royal 
personages  of  Weimar,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Gotha  and 
many  ladies.  Fraulein  von  Wolfskeel  was  asked  to  the 
dejeuner  that  fell  on  her  birthday,  the  ist  of  May. 

Goethe  had  hoped  to  get  away  to  Jena  soon  after 
Iffland's  performances  had  come  to  a  close.  But  it  was 
needful  that  he  should  await  the  coming  of  Thouret,  who 
delayed  longer  than  had  been  expected.  In  this  time  of 
suspense  Faust  was  laid  aside  for  the  Achilleis}  At  length 
(May  20,  1798)  Goethe  hastens  with  August  to  Jena.  Karl 
von  Stein,  and  his  bride,  and  three  other  couples,  were  to  be 
married  in  Charlotte  von  Stein's  house  on  that  day,  and  Goethe 
wished  to  avoid  being  present  His  August  had  a  dear  play- 
mate in  Schiller's  boy  Karl,  who  was  very  proud  of  a  gay 
little  hunter  costume.  Goethe  spent  most  of  the  evenings  of 
this  stay  in  Schiller's  garden.  After  consultation  with  Schiller, 
he  wrote  for  the  bookseller  Cotta  an  exact  account  of  the 
purpose  of  the  work  which  he  and  Meyer  meant  to  bring  out 
It  should  consist  of  the  speculations  on  Nature  and  Art,  of 
friends  whose  minds  were  in  harmony ;  (in  "  Nature  "  he  was 
at  the  moment  only  thinking  of  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colour.) 

Before  the  close  of  May  1798  the  arrival  of  Thouret 
drew  Goethe  back  to  Weimar.  But  June  4  saw  him  again 
with  Schiller  for  a  stay  of  two  weeks  and  a  half.  At  first 
articles  for  the  new  work  occupied  him ;  then,  as  he  had  to 
provide  for  the  Musenalmanachy  he  worked  on  lyric  poetry. 
Between  June  13  and  June  17  he  completed  the  Elegy 
on  Christiane  Becker  {Euphrosyne\  Die  Metamorphose  der 
Pflanzeriy  Das  Blumlein  Wunderschon^  Der  MuUerin  Verrath^ 
Die  Musageteny  Deutscher  Pamass,  And  during  this  period 
he  grew  interested  in  experiments  in  magnetism.  On  June 
21,  1798,  he  went  to  Oberrossla  to  take  possession  of  his  new 

^  Goethe  to  Knebel,  May  5,   1798;   Goethe  to  Schiller,  May  12, 
1798.— Til 
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property,  and  to  induct  the  new  tenant  He  had  meant  to 
return  to  Jena,  but  was  summoned  unexpectedly  by  business 
to  Weimar.     Here,  during  the  last  week  of  June  1798  and 

,  the  early  part  of  July,  and  during  another  short  stay  in  Jena 

(July  4-1 1 ),  his   projected   epic    Wilhelm    Tdl  was   closely 

^  thought  over.     Then  he  was  fully  occupied  by  the  matter  of 

rebuilding  Weimar  Theatre,  and  by  the  new  work  undertaken 
by  Cotta.  They  had  decided  to  give  it  the  name  Die  Propy- 
Iden}  significant  of  its  purpose.  On  July  25,  1798,  Goethe's 
noble  Introduction  to  Die  Propylden  was  sent  to  Cotta. 

'  Meanwhile  Goethe's  interest  in  magnetism  had  not  died. 

*  On  July  14,  1798,  the  pieces  of  iron  cast  in  Ilmenau  by  his 

j  directions   have   arrived   in   Weimar.     The   experiments  for 

which  he  wanted  them  have  turned  out  as  he  expected,  and 
a  few  new  phenomena  of  which  he  had  not  thought,  very 
remarkable  ones.  He  draws  up  a  scheme  of  all  effects  due 
to  polarity.  2  (The  presence  in  Weimar  of  the  Dutch  physicist, 
von  Marum,  is  a  great  help  to  him.)  And  he  is  successful 
in  an  endeavour  to  imitate  wood  engraving  with  copper.' 
The  pleasure  of  these  successes  was  marred  by  the  Duke's 

?  re-entering  the  Prussian  service,  a  step  by  no  means  likely  to 

'  benefit  Weimar. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  1798,  Goethe  being  again  in 
Jena,  Schiller  read  to  him  the  two  powerful  last  Acts  of 
Wallensiein  so  far  as  they  were  yet  complete.  But  Goethe 
did  not  believe  that  these  would  be  of  use  for  the  stage  within 

'  any  short  time ;   and  he  planned  to  write  "  a  kind  of  fore- 

piece  and  a  prologue "  for  the  opening  of  the  new  Weimar 
Theatre.^  Schiller  had  now  to  get  the  Musenalmanach  ready, 
and  only  when,  this  labour  over,  he  came  to  Weimar  on 
September  10,  1798,  did  Goethe  succeed  in  moving  him 
to  give  Wallensteins  Lager  for  the  needed  fore -piece,  and 
to  make  of  Wallensiein  itself  two  distinct  plays.  And 
still  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  fore-piece,  and  the 
prologue  (also  undertaken  by  Schiller)  were  obtained  in  time. 
The  opening  performance  was  fixed  for  October   12,  1798. 

'  See  Schiller  to  Goethe,  June  28,  1798. 
*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  July  14,  1798. — ^Tr. 

8  Goethe  to  Meyer,  Jena,  June  15,  1798.     Goethe  to  Schiller,  July 
21,  1798.— Tr. 

^  Goethe  to  Kirms,  August  14,  1798. — Tr. 
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Very  toilsome  for  Goethe  were  the  days  preceding  this.  But 
he  had  a  great  reward.  His  new  theatre  and  Schiller's  fore- 
piece  were  universally  praised.  The  admirably  spoken  pro- 
logue and  the  fresh  life  and  movement  of  the  Lager  charmed 
alL  Never  probably  before  or  since  has  one  poet  expended 
so  much  sympathy  and  enthusiasm  in  bringing  on  the  stage 
the  work  of  another.  And  now  at  any  cost  the  first  part  of 
the  Tragedy  of  Wallenstdn  must  be  ready  for  the  next  birthday 
of  the  Duchess,  that  Schiller's  triumph  might  be  full.  From 
Schiller's  dramatic  labours  Goethe  expected  the  very  highest 
result  For  Schiller  would  continue  to  advance  with  all  the 
endurance  of  his  strong  nature  on  the  path  which  had  proved 
such  a  happy  one.  Goethe  himself  had  indeed  a  great  part 
in  this. 

On  October  14,  1798,  the  two  poets  went  to  Jena  together. 
Thence  Goethe  sent  to  Cotta's  Allgemeine  Zeitung  a  notice  of 
the  late  opening  of  the  theatre,^  designing  to  forestall  Bottiger, 
who  was  very  fond  of  communicating  news  in  all  directions. 
After  about  a  week's  stay  Goethe  left  Jena,  having  to  prepare 
for  the  first  Redoute  of  the  season,  which  was  to  take  place  on 
October  26  in  the  theatre.  At  the  same  time  he  began 
anew  to  work  passionately  on  his  Theory  of  Colour,  and 
resolved  not  to  desist  until  he  was  quite  done  with  it* 
Schiller's  praise  of  the  first  number  of  Die  Propylden  gave  him 
keen  pleasure.  Through  Die  Propylden  Goethe  hoped  to 
work  for  ideal  Plastic  Art,  as  Schiller  worked  for  the  Drama. 
But  the  periodical  would  be  also  a  real  good  to  himself,  for  it 
would  compel  him  to  give  expression  to  ideas  and  experiences 
that  he  had  long  borne  about  with  him.'  In  the  first  week 
of  November  1798  Goethe  had  to  spend  a  few  days  in 
Oberrossla,  during  which  he  considered  the  whole  Theory  of 
Colour.  On  the  i  ith  of  November  began  a  long  visit  to  Jena, 
and  the  same  subject  occupied  his  thoughts.  Of  course 
Schiller  and  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  Die  Piccolomini^  to 
finish  which  was  so  pressingly  needful  For  Die  Propylden 
Goethe  was  preparing  the  important  letters  Der  Sammler  und 
die  SeinigcH  in  the  novel  form.  On  November  29,  1798,  the 
Duke  wrote  to  Goethe  that  Count  Friess  and  Lerse  (Goethe's 

*  See  this  reprinted,  Hempel's  Goetkt^  xxviii.  630. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  October  31,  November  7,  1798.— Tr. 
'  Goethe  to  Schiller,  October  31,  1798.— Tr. 
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honest  Strassburg  friend  of  old  times)  had  come  to  Weimar ; 
their  visit  was  partly  to  the  Court  Goethe  returned  to 
Weimar  on  the  evening  of  the  29th, 

Lerse,  after  having  with  Pfefifel  conducted  the  Military 
School  in  Colmar,  had  in  the  Revolution  times  been  for  two 
years  Commandant  of  the  Garde  Nationale  there ;  but  finding 
no  satisfaction  in  this,  turned  to  the  labour  of  collecting  the 
scattered  Archives  and  Monastery  Libraries  of  Colmar,  and 
had  shown  therein  remarkable  patience,  skill,  and  knowledge. 
After  this  Count  Friess  (the  Viennese  connoisseur  and  col- 
lector whom  Goethe  met  in  Rome)  had  chosen  Lerse  for 
his  son's  companion,  Lerse  in  this  capacity  spent  two  years 
in  Leipzig,  and  was  now  a  man  of  wide  learning  in  art  and 
antiquities.  In  Numismatics  especially  he  was  well  versed, 
witness  his  criticism  of  the  works  of  Eckhel  and  Sestini.  To 
meet  again  this  dear  friend,  direct  and  honest  as  of  old,  and 
to  call  to  mind  with  him  the  happy  youthful  days,  must  have 
been  a  rare  joy  to  Goethe. 

December  was  generally  a  bad  month  with  Goethe,  and 
in  the  December  of  1798,  his  time  was  miserably  wasted  by 
"polypus-like"^  tasks.  On  December  24  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  Schiller  that  a  copy  of  Die 
Ficcolomini  had  been  sent  to  IfHand,  and  also  that  in  the 
course  of  the  week  the  transcript  of  the  play  for  the  Weimar 
Theatre  would  be  properly  finished.  At  Schiller's  wish  Goethe 
had  ere  this  arranged  that  when  he  came  to  Weimar  to  look 
after  the  rehearsal  of  his  play,  he  should  have  the  rooms 
in  the  Castle  lately  occupied  by  Thouret.  (Thouret,  having 
quarrelled  with  Wolzogen,  Schiller's  brother-in-law,  had  left 
Weimar.)  After  all  pressing,  it  was  only  on  December  3 1 
that  the  copy  of  Die  Ficcolomini  at  length  arrived. 

While  the  theatre  was  thus  moving  on  to  a  higher  develop- 
ment, an  undertaking  which  during  twelve  years  had  lain 
close  to  Goethe's  heart  had  come  to  an  unhappy  close. 
There  had  been  a  new  outbreak  of  the  water  at  Ilmenau ; 
and  all  hope  of  profitable  mining  was  at  an  end  ;  it  was  just 
possible  to  keep  the  shafts  and  drifts  open  for  thoroughfare. 
Goethe,  whose  regret  was  deep,  did  not  revisit  Ilmenau  until 

*  On  July  27,  1799 — it  was  a  time  of  great  worry — Goethe  writes  to 
Schiller  : — *'  Business  tasks  are  polypus-like ;  if  you  cut  them  into  a 
hundred  pieces  each  single  piece  becomes  living  again." — Tr. 
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fifteen  years  later.^  It  was  in  this  year  of  misfortune,  1798, 
that  his  friend  Knebel,  whose  marriage  with  a  former 
Kammersdngerin  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  live 
in  Weimar,  took  up  his  abode  in  Ilmenau. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1799,  Goethe,  wishing  to  keep  the 
players  in  good  humour  on  account  of  the  great  efforts  before 
them,  gave  them  a  little  breakfast  On  January  4  came 
Schiller,  in  time  to  dine  with  Goethe.  It  was  a  January  full 
of  labour  and  enjoyment  for  the  friends.  Many  social  dis- 
tractions enlivened  the  time.  On  January  16  there  was  a 
great  dinner  in  honour  of  Schiller  at  Goethe's  house.  Her- 
der, Voigt,  Meyer,  and  Bottiger,  and  others,  were  present 
Herder  was  somewhat  milder  at  this  time ;  he  had  received 
from  Die  Propyldm  "a  peculiar,  pure  and  great  attuning."* 
The  reading- rehearsals  of  Die  Piccoiomijti  took  place  in 
Goethe's  house.  Schiller  was  too  ill  to  attend  the  acting 
rehearsals.  At  length  the  representation  on  the  Duchess's 
birthday  came  off,  and  with  the  greatest  success;  Goethe 
had  a  rich  reward  for  the  trial  he  endured  in  teaching  the 
actors  to  speak  the  unaccustomed  iambics.  To  Goethe's 
regret,  the  Duke's  aesthetic  judgment  of  the  play  (in  a  letter 
of  January  31)  was  altogether  from  a  French  point  of  view : 
he  was  pleased  only  by  "  the  exceedingly  beautiful  language," 
finding  in  the  play  numbers  of  mistakes  in  other  respects. 
However,  on  February  i,  he  invited  the  author  to  come  with 
Goethe  to  dinner,  and  he  rewarded  the  two  chief  actors. 
The  second  representation  (February  2,  1799)  was  even  more 
successful  than  the  first  Goethe  was  not  at  it,  being  too 
weary  after  the  birthday  Redoute.  "  It  may  be  considered," 
he  writes,  "what,  after  a  pause,  can  be  done  to  urge  the 
third  representation  further."^ 

On  February  6,  1799,  Goethe  accompanied  his  friend  to 
Jena  and  remained  three  weeks  there,  working  on  the  Theory 
of  Colour,  and  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  business,  the  most 
important  matter  being  the  threatening  ice-choke.  As  to 
Schiller's  alterations  in  Die  Piccolomini^  and  the  third  piece 

1  August,  1813.— Tr. 

•  "  Eine  eigenc  reine  und  grosse  Stimmung."  Knebel*s  Nachlass^  it 
276.  See  also  in  this  connection,  Goethe  to  Knebel,  March  22,  1799* — 
Duntzcr,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  273,  275. — Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Schiller,  February  3,  1799.— Tr. 
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that  was  gradually  forming,  he  showed  the  old  cordial  fruitful 
sympathy.     At  the  end  of  February  he  returned  to  Weimar. 

In  the  gloomy  distracted  winter  days  he  was  not  happy. 
"  It  is  very  strange,"  he  writes  on  March  6,  1799,  to  Schiller, 
"  that  my  position,  which,  speaking  generally,  could  not  be 
more  favourable,  is  very  much  in  opposition  to  my  nature." 
Schiller  exhorted  him  to  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and 
Goethe  turned  again  to  the  Achilleis^  which  he  hoped  to  finish 
by  the  end  of  September.^  When  he  receives  the  concluding 
acts  of  Wallensteins  Tod^  sent  to  him  on  March  17,  1799,  he 
congratulates  his  friend  heartily ;  as  for  his  own  work,  "extorted 
by  violence  from  the  Muses,"*  he  does  not  yet  know  whether 
it  will  be  worth  anything.  He  clings  with  ardour  to  the 
thought  of  working  for  the  elevation  of  Plastic  Art ;  thinks 
about  prize  tasks  for  painters  and  sculptors,  in  which  the 
principles  set  forth  in  Die  Propylden  shall  find  practical 
illustration.  The  Duke  intimated  that  as  the  competing 
works  were  to  appear  in  the  Weimar  Art  Exhibition,  he  was 
prepared  to  pay  the  greater  part  of  the  thirty  ducats  to  which 
the  prizes  would  amount. 

On  March  21,  1799,  Goethe,  in  order  to  gain  freedom 
for  the  AchilltiSy  went  to  Jena.  Here  he  learned  with  pleasure 
that  Schiller,  in  order  to  develop  a  new  tragic  material,  would 
not  for  a  time  write  any  lyrical  poetry,  and  instead  of  produc- 
ing the  Musenalmanach  for  the  year,  would  edit  a  poem  by 
his  young  friend  Fraulein  von  Imhof,  Die  Schwestem  von 
Lesbos}  Goethe  even  relieved  Schiller  of  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing this  poem  through,  and  planned  to  write  an  introductory 
elegy  to  heighten  its  effect.*  The  completion  (April  2)  of 
the  first  canto  of  the  Achilleis  filled  him  with  courage.  But 
alas  1  when  he  made  a  short  pause  in  order  to  assure  himself 
exactly  as  to  the  "  motives "  next  to  be  developed,  his  glow 
of  inspiration  chilled,  the  poem  stood  stilL 

During  the  winter  1798-9  an  affair  had  been  going  on 
which,  though  altogether   unconnected  with  poetry  or  the 

1  Goethe  to  Schiller,  March  9,  1799. — Tr. 

«  "Den  Musen  abgetrotzte,"  Goethe  to  Schiller  [March  18,  1799]. 
— Tr. 

8  Goethe  to  Meyer,  Jena,  March  21,  1799.  Schiller's  new  tragic 
material  was  Die  feindlichen  B ruder ^  afterwards  Die  Braut  von  Messina, 
— Tr.  *  Goethe  to  Meyer,  Jena,  March  27,  1799. — Tr. 
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drama,  interested  Goethe  and  Schiller  very  much.  In 
December  1798  the  Elector  of  Saxony  had  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Weimar  touching  certain  articles  in  a  number  of 
Fichte's  Philosophisches  Journal  which  savoured  of  atheism. 
The  Elector  begged  that  the  authors  and  editors  of  these 
articles  might  be  made  responsible,  and  pointed  out  that 
otherwise  it  might  be  "Our"  unpleasant  duty  to  forbid  the 
children  of  "Our"  state  to  resort  to  Jena  University  and  the  Gym- 
nasien  of  the  Duchy  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach.  Before  Fichte 
knew  that  any  such  request  had  reached  the  Duke,  he  had 
printed  a  pamphlet  defending  himself  conclusively  against  the 
charge  of  atheism.  So  far,  of  course,  his  action  was  perfectly 
justifiable.  But  many  of  his  subsequent  words  and  acts  were 
rather  those  of  a  hot,  indiscreet  man  than  of  one  concerned 
chiefly  about  Truth  and  Liberty  of  Speculation.  The  Weimar 
Government  was  very  anxious  to  befriend  him,  but  he  seemed 
unable  to  believe  this,  and  at  length  threatened  that  if  he 
were  censured  he  would  resign,  and  that  some  of  his  friends 
who  thought  as  he  did  were  resolved  to  follow  him.  This  of 
course  precipitated  matters.  Fichte  was  censured  and  his 
resignation  was  accepted  March  1799.^ 

On  April  10,  1799,  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar,  accom- 
panied by  Schiller ;  on  the  two  following  days  the  rehearsals  of 
the  trilogy  Wallenstdn  took  place,  and  the  three  pieces  were 
publicly  represented,  Wallensteins  Lager  on  April  15,  the 
Piccolomini  on  April  17,  and  Wallensteins  Tod  on  April  20, 
1799.  Even  the  most  insensible  spectators  were  stirred  to 
enthusiasm  by  Wallensteins  Tod,  Goethe's  heart  was  full  of 
joy  in  this  the  first  decisive  success  of  his  dear  friend  and 
brother-poet,  "who  has  opened  new  paths  for  author  and 
actor  by  his  ideal  Drama." 

We  find  him  again  in  Jena  from  May  i  to  May  27,  1799. 
He  has  a  carriage  of  his  own  with  him,  in  which  he  daily  goes 
out  driving  with  Schiller.  Enabled  by  his  fiiend's  active 
sympathy,  he  completed  by  May  12  the  group  of  letters 
entitled  Der  Sammler  und  die  Seinigen^  which  were  intended 
to  gain  for  the  Propylden  the  interest  of  a  wider  public 
Schiller  had  ere  this  begun  printing  a  collection  of  his  poems. 
Now  Goethe,  too,  resolved  to  publish  the  lyrical  poems  of  his 

»  DUnticr,  Goethe  und  Karl  August,  Theil  ii.  278-280,  285,  287, 
290-293.     Duntxer,  Am  Goethes  Freundeskreise,  396-408. — Tr. 
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later  years  as  the  seventh  volume  of  his  Neue  Schriften  ;  those 
written  in  elegiac  form  he  meant  to  submit  to  sharp  prosodic 
scrutiny.  Schiller  undertook  to  get  the  publisher  Unger  to 
introduce  the  matter  and  ask  for  the  poems. 

When  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness prevented  him  from  doing  steady  connected  work.  Re- 
vising the  poem  of  Amalia  von  Imhof  according  to  the  stand- 
dard  of  a  more  searching  criticism  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Meanwhile  Meyer  had  finished  his  beautiful  design 
for  a  monument  to  Christiane  Becker;  its  execution  was 
entrusted  to  the  Gotha  sculptor  D61L  On  June  8,  1799, 
Goethe  went  with  his  wife  and  child  to  Oberrossla.  So 
urgently  did  his  own  affairs  there  claim  him  that  he  ex- 
cused himself  when  the  Duchess  summoned  him  to  Weimar 
to  renew  old  acquaintance  with  the  Prussian  Minister  von 
Haugwitz,  the  companion  of  the  Stolbergs  on  the  Swiss 
journey  of  1775.  Soon  after,  however,  Goethe  had  to 
return.  The  Duke  had  invited  the  King  of  Prussia  when 
visiting  Erfurt  to  come  to  Weimar,  which  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  a  royal  visit,  as  the  ducal  family  were  themselves 
living  very  economically.  How  unwelcome  the  prospect  of 
this  visit  was  may  be  read  in  Goethe's  letters  to  Schiller. 
'*  External  circumstance  makes  our  existence  and  plunders 
our  existence  at  the  same  time,"  he  writes  on  June  19,  1799, 
'*  nevertheless  it  is  a  man's  concern  to  see  that,  things  being 
so,  he  yet  comes  through ;  for  to  isolate  one's  self  entirely 
as  Wieland  has  done,  is  not  to  be  counselled." 

About  this  time,  too,  Goethe  was  again  wearied  by  his 
eccentric  fellow-townsman  Johann  Isaak  Gerning.  Geming, 
a  son  of  the  famous  entomologist,  was  bom  in  Frankfurt-am- 
Main  in  1767,  When  in  1790  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Naples,  on  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  at  Frankfurt,  had 
stopped  at  the  house  of  Geming's  father,  they  had  taken  so 
great  a  liking  for  the  young  fellow,  then  twenty-three,  that  they 
invited  him  to  Naples.  When  he  went  there  in  1794  the 
Queen  was  said  to  have  treated  him  like  a  son.  Radiant 
in  the  distinction  of  this  favour,  he  came  in  the  autumn  of 
1794  to  Weimar  and  Jena,  thinking  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Neapolitan  royal  pair,  his  being  Goethe's  fellow- 
townsman,  and  his  gift  for  poetry,  would  procure  him  the  best 
treatment.     He  gained  the  entrie  at  the  houses  of  the  Duchess 
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Amalia,  of  the  Weimar  celebrities,  and  of  the  good  KnebeL 
Goethe  was  rather  cold;  he  saw  that  the  new-comer  was 
designing,  and  really  not  worth  much.  Geming  attended 
lectures  in  Jena  during  the  winter  1794-5.  Afterwards  he 
sent  contributions  of  verse  to  Musenalmanachs  and  monthlies, 
Schiller  and  Wieland  being  among  the  editors  thus  made 
happy.  When  in  the  summer  of  1797  he  was  about  to  visit 
Italy,  he  offered  himself  to  Goethe  as  a  travelling  companion  ; 
Goethe  could  politely  avoid  this,  being  unable  at  the  time  to 
decide  about  his  own  journey.  Geming  was  now  back  again 
and  had  been  paying  Knebel  a  visit  in  Ilmenau.  From 
Knebel  he  came  to  Goethe  as  to  a  brother-poet  1  To  him 
that  remark  refers  in  Goethe's  letter  to  Schiller,  June  22, 
1799  : — ^^  I  have  lately  had  a  dilettante  in  poetry  with  me,  who 
would  have  brought  me  to  desperation  had  I  not  been  in 
the  mood  to  contemplate  him  as  a  contribution  to  Natural  His- 
tory, to  gain  once  for  all  a  right  objective  notion  of  the  species." 
This  dilettantism  in  poetry  was  precisely  the  evil  that  the  two 
great  allies  were  combating  with  all  their  powers.^  A  better 
reception  than  Goethe's  was  found  by  Geming  with  Herder. 

On  June  30,  1799,  Schiller  came  to  Weimar  to  be  present 
at  the  performance  of  Waliemteins  Tody  which  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  desired  to  hear  when  given  his  choice  by  the 
Duke.  (Schiller  was  by  this  time  at  work  on  Maria  Stuart,) 
After  lev^e  at  Court  on  July  2  all  went  to  the  theatre.  Wal- 
lensteins  Tod  had  a  great  success.  Schiller  was  summoned  to 
the  royal  box,  and  the  King  praised  the  piece ;  and  the  Queen 
talked  for  a  long  time  with  both  Schiller  and  Herder.  We 
do  not  hear  that  Goethe  rejoiced  in  any  special  mark  of  &vour. 
The  Queen's  disposition  towards  him  was  not  friendly,  nor 
was  his  external  appearance  at  this  time  remarkably  engaging ; 
he  had  grown  much  too  stout  Yet  the  Queen  loved  and 
honoured  Goethe's  mother,  with  whom  she  had  stayed  in  the 
coronation  time  in  1790,*  and  to  whom  four  years  later  (1803) 
she  gave  a  golden  necklace.  It  was  only  in  subsequent  trouble- 
darkened  days  that  the  Queen  felt  the  power  of  the  tragedy  and 
pathos  of  Wilhelm  Meister?    That  the  sun  of  royal  favour  shone 

^  See,  beside  Goethe's  and  Schiller*s  letters  at  this  time,  the  scheme  in 
Goethe's  Works  of  an  Essay  Ueber  den  sogmannten  DUettantismns, — Tr. 

'  See  Diintzer's  Frauenbilder  aus  Goeth^ s  Jugmduit^  530-532.— Tr. 

'  See  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Goethe,  and  its  quotation  from  Kumt  und 
AUcrthttm  for  1824.— Tr. 
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not  on  him  was  a  matter  of  small  concern  to  Goethe ;  did  not 
his  friend  profit  by  its  rays  ?  Schiller  was  now  recognised  as 
the  first  of  German  dramatists,  and  Goethe  was  happy. 

But  how  discouraging  just  at  this  time  was  Cottars  announce- 
ment that  he  had  sold  hardly  450  copies  of  the  Propylden^ 
being  already  at  a  loss  of  2500  gulden  by  it !  Goethe  con- 
cealed this  from  Schiller  in  order  not  to  trouble  the  pleasure 
of  the  days  of  his  success.  When  Schiller  on  his  return  to 
Jena  read  in  a  letter  of  Cottars  how  far  from  prosperous  was 
the  undertaking  by  which  the  friends  had  hoped  to  work 
some  reformation,  he  was  passionately  stirred  to  think  of  the 
"unheard-of  pitifulness " ^  of  the  public — much  more  than 
Goethe,  who  only  felt  a  deep  regret  that  noble  seed  had  fallen 
on  unreceptive  soil  And  though  he  strove  for  a  time  so  to 
arrange  that  continuation  might  be  possible,^  the  enthusiastic 
confidence  of  the  beginning  was  gone. 

And  now  he  could  not  get  away  to  Jena.  The  betrothal 
of  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  a  Russian  princess  having  been 
planned,  the  Duke  desired  to  get  the  Castle  finished  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  he  believed  Goethe's  presence  in  Weimar  to 
be  necessary.^  The  poet  was  low-spirited  and  disquieted  to 
think  how  the  precious  time  was  passing  without  durable 
results.  He  >vrites  moodily  to  Schiller  on  July  27,  1799  : — 
"  Our  latest  experiences  have  convinced  me  anew  that  men 
desire,  not  any  kind  of  genuine  theoretic  insight,  but  phrases 
by  which  their  mode  of  thinking  and  acting  may  acquire  some 
seeming."*  In  such  a  state  of  intellectual  "  debasement "  he 
was  able  to  meet  with  calm  composure,  nay,  even  with  perfect 
fiiendliness,  his  old  friend  Mama  Laroche,  who  with  her 
grandchildren  (two  daughters  of  poor  little  Max  Brentano,  who 
was  now  dead  six  years)  had  come  (July  15)  to  visit  Wieland 
in  Osmannstedt  Goethe  met  Frau  von  Laroche  first  at  Tie- 
furt,  then  when  staying  for  a  short  time  at  Oberrossla  went 
over  to  Osmannstedt  to  see  her,  and  finally  invited  her  and  her 

'  Schiller  to  Goethe,  July  5,  1799.— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Schiller,  July  10,  1799. — Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Schiller,  July  9,  1799.— Tr. 

*  He  goes  on  as  follows  : — **  A  few  friends  who  visited  our  collection, 
the  presence  of  our  old  friend  [Frau  von  Laroche),  and,  above  all,  the 
amateur  theatre  lately  constituted,  have  given  me  terrible  examples  of  that 
truth,  and  the  walls  which  I  have  already  drawn  round  my  existence  shall 
now  be  carried  a  couple  of  feet  higher." — Tr. 
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granddaughters  to  dine  at  his  house  on  July  26,  1799.  The 
good  old  friend,  who  could  now  be  nothing  to  Goethe,  was  as 
it  were  intoxicated  by  the  delightfulness  of  this  **  sentimental 
dinner."^  And  reading  her  minute  account  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  whole  was  admirably 
thought  out  with  the  design  of  lifting  her  to  the  third  heaven 
of  happiness.  The  company  was  sentimental ;  Wieland  was 
there,  and  Charlotte  von  Stein,  and  Caroline  von  Wolzogen, 
and  Amalia  von  Imhof.  And  at  the  end — while  soft  music 
came  in  from  the  garden  through  the  beautiful  shrubs — 
appeared  an  Amorino^  no  other  than  Goethe's  nine-year-old 
August.*  On  the  preceding  day,  July  25,'  Goethe  had 
had  the  poets,  Tieck,  Hardenberg  [Novalis],  and  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  to  dinner.  The  "  trippers  and  askers  "  who  swarmed 
round  the  great  poet  in  his  later  years  reported  him  cold  and 
haughty,  but  to  genuine  merit  he  was  open  and  friendly  as 
ever.  ' 

Goethe  had  hoped  that  he  could  at  any  rate  get  away  to 
Jena  on  July  27  or  28.  But  he  had  to  await  the  return  of 
the  Duke  and  Voigt,  and  his  hope  proved  vain.  In  order  to 
escape  the  bustle  and  noise  of  his  house  in  the  town,  he  takes  * 

refuge  at  the  end  of  July  in  his  Garden,*  where  he  lives  solitary, 
having  sent  Christiane  and  August  to  Jena.  August,  like 
VVilhelm  Meister's  Felix,  showed  much  readiness  in  writing, 
in  languages,  and  in  all  objective  acquirements  {%u  allem  was 
angeschaut  werdm  mms\  and  had  moreover  a  good  memory. 
Goethe  desired  only  to  develop  what  really  lay  in  him,  and 
to  secure  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  what  he  did  leara* 

In  his  garden  solitude  Goethe  now  spent  six  happy  and 
industrious  weeks.     He  wrote  the  Erste   Walpurgisnacht^  a 

1  Charlotte  Schiller,  ii.  337.     DUntzer,  Gortheund  Karl  August,— Ik, 

*  Frau  von  Laroche's  account  is  quoted  at  length  in  Duntzer*s  Fi-auett- 
bilder  am  Goethe^ s  Jugeiuizeit^  pp.  548- 5  5a — Tr. 

'  Diintzer  observes  that  the  letter  No.  633  in  Goethe's  and  Schiller's 
published  correspondence  is  misdated  July  24,  1799.     It  should  be  July  | 

25.     Tieck  directed  Goethe's  attention  to  Ben  Jonson,  urging  him  to  read 

*  The  trees  and  shrubs  sown  twenty  years  before  had  now  grown  so 
much  as  almost  to  deprive  the  house  of  light  and  air.  '*  Thus  docs  it 
often  happen,"  remarks  Goethe,  "our  own  wishes  grow  over  our  heads.'* 
— Tr. 

*  These  details  about  August  arc  from  Goethe's  letter  to  Knebel, 
September  17,  1799.— Tr, 
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b^d  of  a  peculiar  kind — dramatic  m  form,  and  intended  to 
be  set  to  music ;  laboured  at  collecting  and  revising  his  poems 
for  that  Seventh  Volume  which  Unger  was  to  publish ;  con- 
tinued the  revising  of  Die  Schwestem  von  Lesbos^  (it  had  ere 
this  been  determined  to  publish  the  poem  in  the  Afusen- 
aimanach);  studied  Winckelmann's  life  and  writings;^  and 
planned  to  wrue  with  Meyer's  aid  the  history  of  Art  during 
the  eighteenth  century.*  On  August  21,  1799,  he  tells 
Schiller  that,  contrary  to  his  custom,  he  has  been  staying  up 
until  midnight  to  await  the  moon,  which  he  looks  at  through 
the  Auch*  telescope.  Meanwhile  the  building  of  the  Castle 
went  on  briskly,  and  drew  Goethe  into  the  town  several  times. 
(He  was  not  content  with  the  plan.)  He  took  a  house  in 
Weimar  for  Schiller,  who  meant  to  spend  the  winter  there  in 
order  to  be  near  the  theatre.  Meanwhile  the  number  of 
drawings  sent  in  to  compete  for  the  prizes  offered  in  the  spring 
was  growing  very  large,  and  Goethe  spent  some  time  examin- 
ing and  discussing  them  with  Meyer,  beside  arranging  about 
exhibiting  them. 

The  Duke's  return  did  not,  after  all,  release  Goethe.  About 
September  13,  1799,  Schiller  came  to  Weimar  for  a  few  days.* 
The  friends  criticised  the  drawings  together.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Schiller  received  the  gift  of  silver  plate  which  the 
Duchess  had  resolved  on  as  a  token  of  gratitude  after  the  re- 
presentation of  Wallenstein  in  July  1799.  Now  came  the 
Duke's  reply  to  Schiller's  petition  for  an  increase  of  salary  to 
enable  him  to  live  in  Weimar  during  the  winters.  The  Duke 
added  two  hundred  thalers  to  the  salary,  and  hoped  that 
Schiller  would  in  ftitiwe,  before  finishing  his  plays,  submit  them 
to  the  Weimar  lovers  of  the  drama.  Here  Karl  August  is  think- 
ing especially  of  himself ;  he  did  not  consider  Goethe  a  sufficient 
counsel  to  Schiller.  He  had  become  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  theatre ;  this  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  his  passion  for  Car- 
oline Jagemann,  the  remarkable  prima  donna  and  actress.  His 
partiality  for  the  French  drama  may  be  seen  in  his  expressing  to 
Goethe  a  wish  to  have  Voltaire's  Mahomet  on  the  Weimar  stage. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  August  21,  1799. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  September  17,  1799. — Tr. 

*  Auch  was  a  Weimar  mechanician.     Diintzer,   Goethe  und  Karl 
August, —^^ 

^  Schiller  was  returning  with  his  family  from  Rudolstadt — Tr. 
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Schiller  having  returned  on  September  15,  1799,  to  Jena, 
Goethe  followed  him  thither  next  day,  intending  to  remain  a 
fortnight.     He  went  through  his  elegiacs  and  hexameters  with  ,; 

A.  W.  Schlegel,  and  towards  the  end  of  September  began  at  fS, 

length  to  translate  the  Mahomet ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this 
translation  obtained  leave  of  absence  until  the  13  th  of  October. 
His  intimacy  with  the  two  Schlegels,  who  visited  him  fre- 
quently, vexed  many  people,  even  Schiller  was  a  little  put  out 
by  it  Goethe  visited  no  one^  except  Schiller  and  the  old 
Ecclesiastical  Privy  Councillor,  Griesbach  (a  native  of  Butz- 
bach,  but  brought  up  from  babyhood  in  Frankfurt).  In  the 
night  between  the  nth  and  12th  of  October  1799  a  daughter 
was  bom  to  Schiller  j  Goethe  was  one  of  the  sponsors. 

According  to  his  promise  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  on 
October  13.  There  the  old  throng  of  official  duties  pressed 
in  upon  him,  and  the  collectedness  needful  for  literary  labour 
was  totally  unattainable.     He  had  half  resolved  to  go  back  to  1 

Jena  in  the  beginning  of  November  1799,  when  he  received 
a  letter  from  Schiller  bearing  word  that  Charlotte  Schiller  was 
dangerously  ill.  Goethe  felt  that  he  could  be  no  use  to 
Schiller  in  Jena,  and  would  himself  but  spend  the  time  in  dis- 
quiet^ In  order  to  divert  and  compose  his  thoughts  he  went 
with  his  family  to  Niederrossla  for  a  few  days,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  dedication  of  a  church.  There  he  heard  from 
Schiller  that  Charlotte  was  growing  better,  was  out  of  danger. 
When  the  fever  subsided,  however,  the  state  of  the  sufferer's 
mind  caused  deep  anxiety.  Meanwhile  Goethe  was  occupied 
with  the  report  on  the  allotment  of  the  drawing-prizes,  and 

*  Dorothea  Veit  (Dorothea  Mendelssohn  by  birth,  afterwards  Dorothea 
Schlegel)  was  one  of  those  disappointed  by  Goethe's  secluding  himself. 
It  was  dreadful,  she  thought,  to  be  in  Jena  and  yet  not  sec  Goethe.  Sec 
this  and  other  details  of  this  stay,  Diintzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  iL 
313-316.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  October  26,  1799.  Goethe's  brother-in-law, 
Johann  Georg  Schlosser,  had  died  on  October  17,  1799.  Goethe  tells 
Schiller  of  this  on  October  23.  When  the  French  were  approaching 
Frankfurt  Schlosser  was  outside  the  walls  in  his  garden ;  he  found  the 
gate  nearest  his  garden  closed,  hurried  to  the  next  gate,  which  was  a  good 
deal  farther  away,  and,  thus  heated  by  exercise,  heated  himself  further 
by  entering  a  warm  room.  From  this  he  was  summoned  to  the  Council, 
where  he  caught  cold,  then  fever  came,  and  he  was  carried  off  very  fast. 
The  reader  will  probably  care  for  these  details  of  one  of  the  old  intimate 
Frankfurt  circle,  now  fast  dwindling. — Tr. 
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with  the  announcement  of  a  new  competition.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  his  Roman  friend, 
the  painter  Bury,  arrived  for  a  visit  of  considerable  length. 
The  Court  of  Weimar  gave  Bury  a  friendly  receptioa  On 
November  6  Schiller,  weary  of  watching  in  the  house  of  sick- 
ness, sought  refreshment  and  rest  in  a  few  hours'  visit  to 
Weimar ;  he  left  his  Karl  behind  with  August  Goethe.  On 
November  7,  1799,  Professor  Doll  came  with  the  monument  to 
Christiane  Becker.  Goethe  received  it  and  had  it  temporarily 
deposited  in  the  Castle  Yard  The  Duke  promised  to  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  erecting  it  properly. 

On  November  9,  1799,  Goethe  went  to  stay  some  weeks 
in  Jena ;  "  If  my  presence  can  bring  no  positive  help,"  he  writes 
to  Schiller  on  the  8th,  "  the  diversion  of  the  thoughts  in  an 
enduring  sorrow  is  at  any  rate  always  something.*'  He  suc- 
ceeded during  his  stay  in  finishing  the  translation  of  the 
Mahomet  But  this  was  not  the  important  event  of  the  visit 
In  the  earlier  part  of  it,  before  the  Mahomet  was  finished, 
Goethe  read  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoires  historiques  de 
Stephanie  Louise  de  Bourbon-Contiy  lent  him  by  Schiller.  On 
November  18,  1799,^  he  conceived  from  the  perusal  of  this 
book  the  idea  of  a  drama,  Eugenie^  afterwards  called  Die 
Natiirliche  Tochter,  In  this  piece  Goethe  hoped  to  fi-ee  him- 
self of  the  mighty  material  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
would  show  the  monarchy,  which  the  .  crimes  of  king  and 
of  noblesse  had  destroyed,  restored  on  the  firm  basis,  of 
reverence  for  the  liberty  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  ruler 
and  his  ministers,  and  of  confidence  in  and  harmonious  co- 
operation with  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  project  lay  so  near  his  heart  that  he  kept  it  secret  even 
from  Schiller.  And  during  this  visit  to  Jena  Goethe  wrote 
his  first  sonnets ;  they  were  sharp  ridicule  of  dilettantism  in 
Art.  He  was  led  to  the  sonnet-form  through  his  intimacy 
with  A.  W.  SchlegeL*     On  December  2,  1799,  Goethe  is  able 

1  Riemer's  Mittheilnngen  iiber  Goethe^  il  557. — Tr. 

•  The  sonnets  which  Goethe  wrote  in  1799  have  been  lost  The 
earliest  preserved  sonnet  of  Goethe's  is  that  which  closes  Scene  xix.  of 
Was  wir  bringetty  written  June  1 802.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Sonnet 
spoken  by  Eugenie  in  Die  Naturliche  Tochter y  Act  ii.  Scene  iv.,  written 
at  the  close  of  1802.  Next  comes  Das  Somutty  now  the  first  poem  in  the 
division  of  Goethe's  poems  headed  Epigrammatisch ;  this  was  probably 
written  in  1806,  it  appeared  in  the  AtorgenblaU  for  January  5,  1807,  <^^ 
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to  write  to  Gottlieb  Hufeland : — "  During  the  three  weeks 
of  my  stay  here  I  have  at  last  put  together  the  scheme  of 
the  whole  Theory  of  Colour.  You  know  from  your  own 
experience  what  a  great  gain  that  is/*  On  December  3,  1799, 
Schiller,  with  his  wife,  now  convalescent,  went  to  Weimar,  but 
Goethe  stayed  on  in  Jena,  where  on  December  6  and  7  ^  he 
framed  the  plan  of  the  first  two  pieces  of  his  trilogy  Eugenie. 
He  left  for  Weimar  on  December  8. 

When  back  in  Weimar  he  used  the  remnants  of  time  not 
devoured  by  business  in  giving  his  translation  of  Voltaire's 
Mahomet  a  final  revision.  During  this  winter,  17  99-1 800,  a 
young  student  of  medicine,  Nikolaus  Meyer  of  Bremen,  who 
lodged  near,  spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  Goethe's  house. 
He  was  writing  his  Doctor's  Dissertation,  the  subject — the 
Anatomy  of  the  Mouse.  He  was  welcome  to  the  use  of 
Goethe's  anatomic  collections.  The  investigations  sometimes 
took  place  on  the  kitchen -hearth,  to  Christiane's  horror  I 
Meyer  was  also  the  good  friend  of  Christiane  and  August; 
with  Christiane  he  often  went  to  dancing  assemblies,  a  fact 
which  was  greedily  pounced  on  by  scandal  Schiller  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  his  new  dwelling  earlier  than  his  wife, 

soon  after  in  a  volume  of  Goethe's  poems  which  he  had  arranged  for  the 
printer  before  going  to  Karlsbad  in  1806.  Then  in  December  1807,  at 
Jena,  he  begins  writing,  in  competition  with  Riemer  and  Zacharias  Wer- 
ner, the  group  known  as  the  Sonnette.  (The  two  sonnet-translations  in 
Goethe's  translation  of  Bcnvenuto  Cellini's  Life  (1796)  are  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel.)  DUntzer,  Godhes  lyrische  Gedichte  erldutert^  iii.  244-246. — Tr. 
^  Riemer's  MiUheilungaiy  ii.  557.  During  this  time  Goethe  heard 
Tieck  read  his  Genoveva^  and  was  much  interested  by  Malone's  essay  on 
the  probable  order  of  Shakespeare's  plajrs,  by  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  ot 
Ben  Jonson's,  and  by  two  of  the  apocryphal  Shakespeare  plays.  (Goethe 
to  Schiller,  December  6,  1799.)  During  this  time,  too,  Dorothea  Vdt 
had  her  desire,  and  met  Goethe.  She  was  out  walking  on  November  14, 
1799,  with  the  brothers  Schl^el,  Caroline  Schlegel,  Hardenberg  [Novalis] 
and  his  brother,  in  a  public  walk  called  <*  Paradise."  Goethe  unexpectedly 
appeared,  seemed  not  to  wish  to  meet  the  large  party,  then  they  executed 
a  skilful  manoeuvre,  half  the  party  retired,  and  the  Schlegels  went  forward 
with  Dorothea  Veit,  whom  Wilhelm  introduced  as  Moses  Mendelssohn's 
daughter.  She  did  not  mean  to  talk  at  first,  but,  seeing  that  Goethe  and 
Schlegel  were  not  talking,  thought :  "  Devil  take  shyness!  If  he  is  bored 
now  I  am  irrecoverably  lost."  So  she  immediately  began  to  ask  him  about 
the  destructive  floods  in  the  Saale ;  he  replied,  and  they  got  on  pleasantly. 
Of  all  his  works  his  presence  made  her  think  most  of  Wilhtlm  Master, 
See  Dorothea  Schlegel's  Letters  recently  edited  by  Dr.  Raich. — ^Tr. 
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who  stayed  with  Charlotte  von  Stein  until  December  16;  he 
spent  many  of  his  evenings  with  Goethe.  On  December  17, 
1799,  Goethe  at  length  could  read  Mahomet  to  Schiller,  the 
Duke,  and  the  Duchess.  The  Duke  took  a  remarkable  interest 
in  the  representation  of  this  play,  and  discussed  it  thoroughly 

*  with  Goethe.     On  December  18  Goethe  invites  Schiller's  wife 
»  to  his  house  for  the  first  time.     On  December  23  a  large 

evening  party  (one  of  his  guests  being  Herder)  assembled  at 

his  house  to  hear  MaJionut  read     On  December  27  Schiller 

and  Goethe  dined  with  the  Duke.     We  find  Goethe  taking  a 

t  warm  interest  in  the  three  first  acts  of  Maria  Stuart^  and, 

f  though  in  the  closing  days  of  1799  not  very  well,  spending 

t  New  Year's  Eve  in  the  most  cordial  intercourse  with  Schillei. 

^  During  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  century^  the  two 

^  great  poets  continued  their  labours  towards  the  ennoblement 

'  of  the  German  stage.     Schiller  not  only  trained  the  actors  in 

his  own  plays,  but  would  take  Goethe's  place  in  the  rehearsals 

of  the  plays  of  others,  sometimes,  in  cases  of  sheer  necessity, 

in  the  rehearsals  of  operas,  though  he  knew  nothing  of  music 

They  found  it  impossible  to  exclude  Kotzebue,  who  had  come 

to  Weimar  in  1 799.    He  stood  in  high  favour  with  the  Duchess 

Amalia,  and  required  no  payment  for  his  plays.     The  first 

theatric  task  of  the  year  was  the  preparation  of  the  Mahomet. 

I  It  demanded  special  care,  as  it  was  admired  so  much  by  the 

I  Duke,  and  was  to  be  given  on  the  Duchess's  birthday  (January 

'  30,   1800).     Schiller  undertook  to  write  a  prologue,  stating 

*  that  the  classic  French  Drama  was  here  produced  on  the 
German  stage  not  as  a  model  for  imitation,  but  as  an  example 
of  a  distinctly  characterised  national  Form  of  Art  And  the 
two  friends  agreed  (January  6)  that  Shakespeare's  Macbeth 
should  be  prepared  by  Schiller,  and  Goethe's  Iphigenie  by 
Goethe,  for  stage  representation.  The  barometer  was  low,  and 
in  this  kind  of  weather  Schiller  could  work,  while  Goethe  felt 
well  only  when  the  barometer  was  high.  Accordingly  two  acts 
q{  Macbeth  were  ready  by  January  20,  1800,  while  Goethe  on 

'  that  day  despaired  of  adapting  Iphigenie,     The  performance 

of  Mahomet  on  January  30,  1800,  excited  Goethe's  enemies 
to   extravagant   abuse.      However,    before   the   performance 

1  Note  how  Schiller  in  the  first  letter  of  1800  makes  the  mistake  that 
Heine  made,  calling  1800  the  "new  century.'* — Til 
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Goethe  had  written  : — "To  me  it  is  indifferent,  whether  the 
piece  pleases,  and  whatever  may  result  from  its  representation. 
I  regard  it  as  an  experiment  in  which  author,  actor,  and  public 
may  learn  many  a  good  lesson."^  The  Duke  had  the  piece 
repeated,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  the  future  representa-  * 

tions  by  his  criticism.  Wtf 

Just  after  the  middle  of  February  1800  Schiller  had  a 
severe  illness.  We  find  him  six  weeks  later,  on  March  24, 
1800,  still  suffering  from  its  consequences.  Goethe  and 
Meyer  visited  him  constantly,  and  showed  their  true  and 
anxious  sympathy.  We  know  little  of  Goethe's  activity  during 
the  time.  On  February  26  he  sends  the  Romische  EUgien  to 
A.  W.  Schlegel  to  receive  his  final  corrections.*  On  March 
5  we  find  him  thanking  Schlegel  for  these  corrections,  the 
greater  number  of  which  have  been  adopted,  and  enclosing  the 
Second  Book  of  Elegien ;  the  Epigramme  shall  follow  (they 
did  on  March  20) ;  "my  present  condition  is  as  unpoetic  as  • 

it  is  uncritical,"  and  such  aid  is  therefore  very  valuable.     All  \ 

desire  to  continue  Eugenie  flagged.'  At  this  time  Bury  finished 
painting  a  half-length  portrait  of  Goethe,  a  little  more  than 
life  size.  Though  somewhat  idealised  it  was  a  very  good 
likeness,  and  gained  general  praise.  After  this  Bury  began 
to  paint  Goethe  seated,  with  the  attributes  of  the  stage.  At 
length,  on  April  10,  1800,  Goethe  was  able  to  despatch  to 
Unger  the  final  poems  of  his  Seventh  Volume,*  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  Schiller's  sympathy  had  been  a  valuable  aid. 

On  April  28,  1800,  Goethe  followed  the  Duke  to  Leipzig 
Fair.  He  had  found  that  he  must  seek  some  refreshing 
influence.  In  Leipzig  he  met  the  celebrated  metrist  Her- 
mann,^ and  had  a  long  talk  with  him;  on  suggesting  that 
he  should  write  on  German  metre,  Hermann  replied   that 

1  Goethe  to  Knebel,  January  30,  1800. — Tr. 

'  He  had  spoken  of  sending  ^^  Rbmischt  Elegien  to  Schlegel,  Jan.  i, 
1 800,  but  seems  to  have  delayed,  hoping  to  see  Schlegel. — Tr. 

»  See  Goethe's  reference  at  the  end  of  a  letter  to  A.  W.  Schlegel,  dated 
April  2,  1800,  to  «  a  work  that  I  have  begun,"  which  Professor  Diintzer 
{Chethe  und  Karl  August^  ii  332)  believes  to  refer  to  Eugenie, — ^Tr. 

*  The  treasures  of  this  wonderful  volume  of  lyric  poetry  are  reckoned 
by  Diintzer,  Goethes  lyrische  Gedichte  trlautert^  L  270-274. — Tr. 

^  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob  Hermann.  The  name  of  Goethe's  friend 
of  old  times  was  Christian  Gottfried  Hermann.  Oeser  had  died  before 
this  visit  to  Leipzig.     Goethe  probably  visited  Friedcrike  Oeser.— Tr. 
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Goethe  must  first  create  German  metre.  Another  whom 
he  met  in  Leipzig  was  Cotta,  to  whom  he  promised  text 
to  match  the  caricatures  of  women  in  the  Pocket -hook  for 
Ladies,  Goethe  had  his  Christiane  and  August  to  Leipzig 
also,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  bustle  and  life  of  the  Fair, 
that  "world  in  a  nut"^  They  left  Weimar  on  May  9.  With 
them  Goethe  returned  on  May  16, 1800.  Schiller  was  away  in 
Ettersburg  fiXiX^vcig  Maria  Stuart ;  having  brought  his  adapta- 
tion of  Macbeth  on  the  stage  with  success,  he  had  started  the 
day  before  Goethe's  return.  On  June  9,  1800,  Schiller  came 
back  to  Weimar  with  Maria  5/i<ar^  finished;  its  rehearsals  began 
at  once.  The  performance  on  June  14  was  a  new  triumph  for 
Schiller.  He  had  carried  through  what  the  Duke  viewed  with 
grave  doubt,  and  Goethe  too — he  had  the  Holy  Communion 
represented  on  the  stage.  In  this  summer  died  suddenly  the 
good  true  Lerse,  to  whom  had  come  in  his  very  last  days  a 
cordial  greeting  from  his  friend  of  the  old  Strassburg  time. 

For  a  long  time  Goethe  felt  out  of  tune,  hardly  got  his  con- 
tribution to  Cotta's  Pocket-book  done;^  he  turned  to  Faust^ 
but  could  not  advance  aright,  while  Schiller  had  already 
taken  firm  grasp  of  a  new  subject*  At  length  he  could  bear 
it  no  more,  and  on  July  22,  1800,  suddenly  made  up  his  mind 
to  fly  to  his  abode  in  the  Castle  at  Jena.  There  he  had 
indeed  some  business,  but  not  so  much  as  to  prevent  literary 
work.  On  arrival  he  began  immediately  translating  the  last 
three  acts  of  Voltaire's  Tancrlde,  Of  this  he  had  already 
spoken  to  Schiller,  but  he  now  planned  to  make  a  freer 
adaptation,  and  to  add  a  Chorus.  On  August  1  he  "  unties 
a  small  knot"  in  Faust — he  discovers  how  to  introduce 
Helena  ;  he  could  do  a  great  deal  if  only  he  had  a  fortnight 
longer  in  Jena,  "but  unfortunately  I  imagine  myself  to  be 
needed  in  Weimar,  and  to  this  imagination  I  sacrifice  my 
most  vivid  desire."* 

He  returned  on  August  4,  1800,  and  was  engaged  by  the 
building  of  the  Castle  and  the  drawings  competing  for  the 
prize,  as  they  gradually  accumulated ;  but  literary  work  was 

>  Goethe  to  Schiller  [end  of  April  x8oo]. — Tr. 

*  DUguten  Weiber — The  good  Women — to  counterbalance  the  carica- 
tures of  women. — Tr. 

*  Diejungfrttu  von  Orleans, — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  Jena,  August  I,  1800.— Tr. 
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almost  impossible.  So  on  September  3,  the  anniversary,  so 
important  in  Goethe's  life,  of  the  Duke's  birthday,  he  hastened 
back  to  Jena,  and  there  succeeded  in  beginning  Helena,  He 
was  visited  on  September  2 1  by  Schiller  and  Meyer,  and  the 
allotment  of  the  prizes  was  decided,  and  the  new  prize  theme 
fixed  on.  Goethe  read  aloud  the  beginning  of  Helena :  Schiller 
felt  that  in  it  breathed  the  lofty  spirit  of  ancient  tragedy.  But 
Goethe  was  now  withheld  from  poetry  for  a  while  by  having 
to  draw  up  a  critical  report  on  the  drawings,  by  conversations 
on  higher  physics  with  Ritter,  by  conversations  on  philosophy 
with  Niethammer  and  Friedrich  Schlegel.^  It  was  his  way 
to  derive  from  intercourse  witli  men  of  eminence  in  any  kind 
that  which  profited  his  own  being,  as  from  the  books  of  great 
philosophers  he  culled  the  thoughts  harmonising  with  his  own. 
This  enjoyable  stay  came  to  an  end  with  his  return  to  Weimar 
on  October  4,  1800. 

Goethe  was  now  attracted  by  the  circle  of  the  Duchess 
Amalia.  A  comedy  by  Gotter,  Die  stolze  Vasthiy  was  played 
in  masks  in  the  Duchess's  private  theatre.  Goethe  wrote  an 
epilogue,  an  address  to  the  Duchess.^     In  the  epilogue  he  5 

refers  to  "something  new"  which  she  may  hear  in  a  few 
days.     This  was  his  Paldophron  und  Neoterpe^  a  masque  in  \ 

which  the  change  of  century  is  celebrated.  It  was  composed 
very  rapidly,  dictated  to  Henriette  von  Wolfskeel,  and  then 
rehearsed  as  rapidly  under  Goethe's  guidance.  When  per- 
formed,* there  was  no  voice  but  praise  of  the  author  and  the 
actors.     Goethe   turned  ardently  to   the   Theatre  then,  he  ^ 

resolved  to  publish  in  union  with  Schiller  a  prize  theme  for 
dramatic  pieces,  and  to  celebrate  the  passage  from  the  old  to 
the  new  century  by  a  series  of  festal  performances.     The  last  * 

number  of  the  Propylden  (iil  2)  was  now  printed  without 
indication  of  the  resolve  to  publish  no  more. 

About    the   middle   of   November    1800   Goethe   again  • 

sought  in  Jena  the  rest  and  collectedness  needful  for  literary 
work.  Again  men  of  science  and  philosophers  claimed  him, 
and  "poor  Poesy"*  had  not  her  perfect  rights.     One  of  the 


1 


*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  September  30,  1800.— Tr. 
'  Hempel's  Goetlu,  xi.  232. — ^Tr. 
3  On  the  Duchess  Amalia*s  birthday,  October  24,  l8oo.    See  Duntier, 

Sihiller  uiui  Goethe^  ii.  205,  and  \Xit  footnote, — Tr.  1 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  November  18,  1800.— Tr.  ' 
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philosophers  was  Schelling,  who  had  returned  to  Jena  for  the 
winter.  Goethe  was  drawn  back  to  Weimar  for  a  short  time,^ 
by  the  building  of  the  Castle  and  by  the  Theatre.  When  in 
Jena  again  he  at  first  began  on  Faust  But  word  came  from 
Iffland  that  he  would  play  Goethe's  translation  of  Tancr^de  on 
the  next  Coronation  Day,  the  i8th  of  January  1801.  Goethe 
wrote  to  Iffland  on  December  16,  1800,  promising  to  do  his 
utmost  The  piece  would  serve  also  for  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess  Luise,  January  30,  1801.  Unfortunately  he  had  to 
give  up  the  plan  of  a  free  translation  and  of  introducing  a 
Chorus.  In  order  to  finish  his  work  in  time  he  stayed  on  in 
Jena,  alone  in  his  room ;  only  on  one  fine  day  did  he  go  out 
walking.  And  he  succeeded ;  on  December  25,  1800,  he  sent 
the  last  two  acts  to  Iffland,  proposing  at  the  same  time  lyric 
episodes  for  the  piece.  The  old  damp  Castle  was  not  a  good 
December  residence,  and  Goethe  had  caught  a  violent  cold, 
which  by  the  advice  of  a  young  doctor,  a  friend  of  his,  he 
repelled  with  Peruvian  balsam  with  opium  and  myrrhs.* 
Meanwhile  the  Duke,  to  the  annoyance  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
had  declared  against  their  plan  of  celebrating  the  new  century ; 
he  was  particularly  displeased  that  the  Direction  of  the  Theatre 
had  not  been  treated  with.  Schiller  instantly  gave  up  all 
dealing  in  the  matter.^ 

On  December  26  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar,  bringing 
Schelling  with  him  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in  his 
house.  They  opened  their  minds  freely  to  each  other  on 
nature  and  art  On  the  last  day  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  a  RedoutCy  for  which  Goethe  had  arranged  a  pageant 
After  midnight  Goethe,  with  Schiller,  Schelling,  and  his  enthusi- 
astic admirer  the  nature  philosopher  StefFens,*  withdrew  to  a 

'  From  about  November  24  to  December  I2,  i8oa  Diintzer,  Goethe 
und  Karl  August^  ii  349. — ^Tr, 

'  See  the  Tag-  ttnd  Jahres-Hefte^  1 80 1.  The  doctor  was  certainly  a 
young  Harbauer.     Diintzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  352. — Tr. 

'  See  the  undated  letter  No.  779,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Brief- 
wechsel  vwischen  Goethe  und  Schiller  (No.  780  in  the  second  edition). 
— Tr. 

*  The  Norwegian  Heinrich  StefTens,  in  his  autobiography  Was  ich 
erlebte,  tells  us  that  in  1 798  he  spent  a  few  days  in  Weimar  as  Goethe's 
guest  He  met  Goethe  first  in  Jena  at  the  house  of  the  bookseller  From- 
mann,  then  at  Loder's.  But  Steffens's  account  is  not  quite  correct  See 
Dtintier,  Goethe  utui  Karl  August^  ii.  273.— Tr. 
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side-room,  where  a  little  later  they  were  joined  by  Chr.  W. 
Hufeland,  and  there  they  celebrated  the  close  of  the  century 
in  flowing  champagne.  Steffens  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  party : — "  Goethe  was  unrestrained  in  his  mirth  even  to 
excess,  while  Schiller  grew  more  and  more  serious  and  de- 
livered himself  in  ample  doctrinaire  aesthetic  expositions  .  .  . 
and  did  not  let  it  put  him  out  when  Goethe  by  some  brilliant 
objection  tried  to  confuse  him  in  his  discourse.  Schelling 
steadily  maintained  his  calm  bearing ;  I  could  hardly  observe 
any  change  in  him.  The  physician  Hufeland  was  on  the  eve 
of  departure  to  an  appointment  in  Berlin.  He  joined  us  some- 
what later,  and  beloved  as  the  excellent  man  was,  the  general 
dislike  of  Prussia  was  pretty  freely  expressed,  and  he  very  good- 
naturedly  put  up  with  the  jokes  of  which  he  was  the  object" 

On  January  i,  1801,  the  century  was  worthily  begun  with 
the  performance  of  Haydn's  Creation^  and  of  Goethe's  Iphi- 
genie  to  Gluck's  music  It  was  on  the  following  day  that 
Lavater,  that  faithful  champion  of  justice  and  order,  was  after 
long  suffering  set  free  by  death.  ^  On  the  same  day  Goethe 
was  prostrated  by  violent  ilbiess,  stated  by  Herder's  wife  to 
be  a  cold  brought  on  by  his  presence  at  the  theatre  on  the 
previous  evening,  and  by  Goethe  himself^  considered  the 
result  of  that  ill-judged  treatment  of  the  cold  caught  in  the 
Castle  at  Jena.  Erysipelas  with  fever  and  a  convulsive  cough 
were  now  added ;  on  January  5  it  had  become  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  an  erect  posture,  breathing  being  impossible  in  a 
recumbent  one,  a  repetition  of  the  experience  of  thirty  years 
ago  in  Frankfurt  His  left  eye  was  endangered  by  a  tumour 
that  formed  on  his  whole  head  and  neck,  and  the  physician 
feared  for  his  brain.  Christiane  related  that  in  hb  ravings 
the  old  Pagan  broke  forth  into  the  most  moving,  heart-piercing, 
genuinely  passionate  appeals  to  the  Saviour.'  During  five 
days  he  was  without  personal  consciousness.  *' Charlotte 
Schiller*  and  I  have  shed  many  tears  over  him  during  the 

^  In  September  1799  Lavater,  heroically  endeavonrmg  to  save  the 
people  of  Zurich  from  the  excesses  of  Massena's  soldiery,  had  received  a 
tpinshot  wound  which,  though  not  immediately  fatal,  caused  him  great 
suffering  and  ultimately  death. — Tr. 

*  Tag-  und'Jahres  Hefte,  1801.— Tr. 

'  Riemer's  Mittheilungm  uber  Goethe^  i.  121.  Christiane  used  to 
repeat  this  whenever  that  epoch  of  Goethe's  life  came  to  be  talked  oC 
— Tr.  4  ..  Die  SchUlerin."— Tr. 
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last  few  days/'  writes  Charlotte  von  Stein  on  January  1 2  to 
Fritz.  All  Weimar  was  subdued  to  anxious  sadness ;  now  at 
last  it  was  perceived  how  much  all  owed  to  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  sufferer.  But  on  January  13  recovery  had  begun;  he 
was  able  to  send  word  that  he  was  in  a  good  way.  In  con- 
valescence he  was  very  low-spirited,  weeping  especially  at 
sight  of  August  He  was  penetrated  with  the  thought  of  the 
desolateness  of  his  unwedded  Christiane  and  her  child  had 
he  died ;  he  felt  that  until  now  he  had  never  known  what  a 
deep  disinterested  love  for  him  they  cherished.  On  January 
15  he  sent  to  thank  Charlotte  von  Stein  for  her  sympathy, 
and  to  say  that  he  hoped  soon  to  go  out  of  doors.  On 
January  19  he  was  able  to  thank  the  Duke  by  letter,  who 
then  came  to  see  him.  Not  to  remain  unemployed,  he  turned 
to  translating  the  little  book  of  Theophrastus  on  Colours.  ^ 
His  friends  Schiller,  Heinrich  Meyer,  Voigt,  Einsiedel,  and 
Loder,*  did  their  best  to  make  the  time  of  recovery  pass  plea- 
santly. It  was  not  long  ere  he  felt  the  need  of  music'  On 
January  22,  1801,  there  was  a  little  concert  at  his  house,  in 
which  probably  Caroline  Jagemann  and  her  younger  sister 
sang  as  they  did  in  one  in  April  On  January  24  Goethe's 
left  eye  at  length  opened.  And  now  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  the  Duchess  Amalia  with  Fraulein  von  Gdchhausen 
and  Fraulein  von  WolfskeeL  The  Duchess  Luise  was  at  the 
time  unwell  When,  on  January  26,  Charlotte  von  Stein  and 
Schiller's  wife  visited  him  he  begged  anew  for  their  friendship 
as  though  he  had  just  retiuned  to  the  world.  Schiller  mean- 
while superintended  the  rehearsals  of  the  adaptation  of 
Tancrkde^  though  on  January  29  Goethe  was  able  to  go  over 
the  part  of  Amenaide  with  Fraulein  Casper.  On  the  evening 
of  January  29,  after  the  last  rehearsal,  Schiller  supped  with 
him,  and  on  the  following  evening  was  able  to  tell  his  friend 
of  the  success  of  the  performance. 

*  Tag-  und JahreS'HefU^  1 80 1 .  The  translation  (finished  at  Pynnont), 
is  incorporated  in  the  GeschickU  der  FarbenUhre.  See  Hempel*s  Goetkc^ 
xxxvi.  25-44. — ^Tr. 

«  Add  Herder  from  the  Tag-  und  Jahru-HefU,  But  see  Duntzer, 
SchUUr  und  Goethe^  S.  217.— Tr. 

s  "The  first  higher  need  that  I  felt  after  my  illness  was  that  of 
music."     Goethe  to  Reichardt,  February  5,  1801.— Tjl 
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CHAPTER   III. 

FROM  GOETHE*S  DANGEROUS  ILLNESS   OF    1801    TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  SCHILLER. 

February  i8oi-May  1805. 

It  was  with  no  common  pleasure  that  Goethe,  while  recover- 
ing, received  the  hearty  congratulations  of  CapdlmeisUr  Reich- 
ardt,  whom  the  Xenien  had  hit  very  hard.  He  replied  on 
February  5,  1801,  in  a  letter  in  which  thrills  deep  pleasure 
at  the  friendliness  called  into  manifestation  by  his  illness. 
After  mention  of  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  a  few  particulars 
of  his  illness,  he  goes  on : — "  It  is  told  of  Haller  that  one  day 
having  fallen  down  a  stair  and  on  his  head,  he  immediately 
on  rising  repeated  in  their  order  the  names  of  the  Chinese 
Emperors,  wishing  to  try  whether  his  memory  had  sufifered. 
Let  it  not  be  taken  amiss  in  me  if  I  institute  similar  tests. 
I,  too,  had  time  and  opportunity  during  the  last  fortnight  to 
make  present  to  my  consciousness  many  of  the  threads  which 
unite  me  to  life,  to  business,  to  science  and  art  Not  one,  it 
seems,  is  snapt  asunder ;  Combination  proceeds  as  of  old,  and 
Production,  too,  seems  to  lurk  in  a  comer,  soon  perhaps  to 
delight  me  by  her  effects.*' 

Very  deeply  was  Goethe  impressed  with  the  general  ad- 
vantage of  his  position  in  Weimar,  notwithstanding  its  occasional 
oppressive  circumstance.  He  did  not  hide  from  himself  that 
his  union  with  Christiane  had,  in  some  measure,  set  him  at 
odds  with  society ;  as  little  that  with  her — ^however  dear  she 
was — he  could  not  know  the  happiness  bom  of  community  of 
soul,  that  her  influence  on  August  could  not  be  the  ripening 
and  elevating  influence  exercised  by  an  intellectual  mother  on 
her  son ;  but  love  and  integrity  and  manliness  forbade  that 
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the  least  thought  of  dissolving  their  union  should  cross  his 
mind.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  strong  impulsion  to  do  all 
that  could  improve  her  position,  even  to  seize  opportunity  and 
make  his  peace  with  offended  morality  by  a  legal  marriage. 
In  a  letter  of  February  i,  1801,  to  his  mother,  he  says: — 
"  How  good  and  careful  and  loving  my  dear  little  one  has 
shown  herself  you  will  imagine;  I  cannot  praise  her  unwearied 
activity  enough.  August  also  has  been  very  good,  and  the 
two  on  my  re-entry  into  life  give  me  much  joy."^  The  duty  of 
procuring  for  August  legal  recognition  as  his  son,  and  of  gain- 
ing the  boy's  confidence  and  friendship  by  companionship  in 
excursions,  was  felt  by  Goethe. 

By  February  7,  1801,  the  productive  impatience  had 
begun,  on  that  day  he  turned  again  to  Faust,  On  February 
II  Goethe  sent  his  carriage  for  Schiller,  and  had  the  rare 
pleasure  of  hearing  him  read  the  first  three  acts  of  Die  Jung- 
frau  von  Orleans,  He  was  soon  again  concerned  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Theatre  and  the  building  of  the  Castle.  He 
went  over  the  part  of  Amenaide  with  Caroline  Jagemann  in 
his  own  room ;  and  on  February  20  conducted  in  person  the 
rehearsal  of  Tancrlde  at  the  theatre.  The  affairs  of  the  stage 
were  indeed  soon  to  be  a  cause  of  great  annoyance.  First,  in 
the  beginning  of  March  1801,  there  was  a  quarrel  between 
Fraiilein  Jagemann  and  Capellmeister  Kranz  about  the  music 
of  Don  Giovanniy  which  ended  in  the  dismissal  of  Kranz ;  a 
little  later  there  was  a  quarrel  between  Fraiilein  Jagemann  and 
Frau  Vohs,  one  of  whose  side  results  was  to  compel  Goethe 
to  maintain  against  the  Duchess  Luise  the  authority  of  the 
Direction  of  the  Theatre ;  indeed  Charlotte  Schiller,  who  with 
some  other  ladies  was  furious  on  the  Duchess's  side,  almost 
managed  to  bring  Goethe  and  Schiller  into  conflict.  This 
was  avoided  by  Goethe's  self-command,  remarkable  as  exer- 
cised in  spite  of  an  irritability  that  clung  to  him  after  his  ill- 
ness, for  which  neither  the  Duchess  nor  Charlotte  Schiller 
made  any  allowance  in  their  acts. 

On  March  25,  1801,  Goethe  went  with  Christiane  and 
August  to  Oberrossla,  intending  but  a  week's  stay,  though  it 
grew  longer.     He  had  an  unpleasant  enough  matter  to  settle 

1  Robert  KcU,  Frau  Raih,  S.  341-2.  (In  this  letter  Goethe  mentions 
that  his  illness  had  been  long  coming  on ;  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  a 
watering-place  in  the  summer  of  1800.) — Tr. 
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— the  eviction  of  a  thriftless,  non- paying  tenant  Yet  the 
days  spent  in  the  open  air,  the  dealing  with  the  common 
things  of  country  life,  made  the  time  in  this  pleasant  spring 
residence  enjoyable.  Plenty  of  visits  relieved  the  quiet  of  the 
place.  And  work  at  Faust  proceeded.  Only  in  response  to 
the  repeated  wish  of  the  Duke,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  talk 
over  with  him,  did  he  return  after  a  three  weeks'  stay.^  On 
April  15  it  happened  that  Schiller  finished  Die  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  ;  he  came  to  see  Goethe  in  the  evening,  and  soon  after 
sent  him  the  manuscript  of  the  play.  Goethe  returned  the 
manuscript  on  April  20  with  warm  praise.  He  now  ventured 
to  go  out  in  Christiane's  company,  and  at  a  dinner  which  he 
gave  to  the  Hofniarschallin  Countess  Egloffstein,  and  the 
Duchess's  Maids  of  Honour,  Christiane  received  the  guests.* 
Goethe  stayed  only  ten  days  in  Weimar,  then  hurried  back  to 
Oberrossla,  and  at  length  got  rid  of  the  old  tenant,  but  as  two 
months  would  elapse  ere  the  coming  of  the  new  tenant  there 
were  many  things  to  be  looked  after.  He  found  the  tempta- 
tion  to  lay  down  a  walk  during  this  delay  too  strong  to  resist ; 
hitherto  no  dry  footing  in  wet  weather,  np  shade  in  sunny 
weather,  had  been  available;  and  the  enterprise  called  forth  in 
him  the  old  Park  love  of  trifling  in  winding  paths,  in  tiny 
sociable  nooks,  and  led  him  further  than  he  had  intended, 
so  delaying  a  little  his  return  to  Weimar.'  During  this 
absence  Goethe  was  annoyed  to  hear  how  the  Duke,  out 
of  consideration  for  his  mistress,  Caroline  Jagemann,  pre- 
vented Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  from  being  acted  on 
tlie  Weimar  stage.* 

Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  probably  about  the  close  of 
the  first  week  of  May  1801.  A  good  deal  of  his  time  was  now 
taken  up  in  arranging  about  the  building  of  the  Castle  with 
Professor  Gentz  from  Berlin,  and  in  looking  after  the  new 
improvements  in  the  Park  of  Weimar.  And  he  procured  the 
legitimation  of  August,  in  whose  companionship,  being  urged 
by  his  friends  and  by  his  physician,  he  started  on  June  5,  1801, 

^  On  April  15,  1801.— Tr. 

'  Sec  Duntzcr's  Charlotte  von  Stein,  ii.  139. — Tr. 

'  Goeihe  to  SchUler,  April  28,  1801 ;  Tag-  wid  Jahres-Hefie^  1801. 
— Tr. 

*  "  Der  Herzog  fiirchtete  wohl  besonders  die  Spottreden  wclche  man 
auf  ^xts/t  Jungfrau  m&chen  werdc  die  mit  ihm  in  so  vertraulichem  Verhalt- 
nisic  Icbte." — Duntzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  August,  ii.  367-9. — Tr. 
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for  the  Pyrmont  Baths.^  August's  companionship  brought  the 
same  kind  of  delight  as  Fritz  Stein's  and  August  Herder's 
on  former  occasions;  and  he  observed  with  joy  how  the 
boy  himself  was  profiting.  In  Gottingen  Goethe  derived 
great  pleasure  from  the  sympathy  of  the  students,  who 
assembled  in  front  of  the  inn  and  cheered  him;  and  a 
deputation  came  asking  permission  to  visit  him  in  Weimar 
at  Michaelmas.  He  spent  several  days  full  of  instruction 
and  interest  in  Gottingen,  and  on  June  12  left  for  Pyrmont 
There  he  was  rendered  unfit  for  work  by  the  strong  action  of 
the  Pyrmont  cure;  he  even  found  it  hard  to  work  on  the 
Theory  of  Colour.  On  July  9  Karl  August  arrived,  ailing 
exceedingly ;  his  feverish  excitement  rendered  intercourse  with 
him  difficult  Thus  Goethe  looked  forward  with  pleasure 
to  departure  firom  Pyrmont,  which  took  place  on  July  17, 
1 80 1,  and  the  happiness  of  the  four  weeks  that  he  spent  in 
Gottingen  was  heightened  by  contrast  The  whole  Corpus 
Academicum  streamed  in  upon  him.  His  main  object— collec- 
tion of  details  for  the  History  of  the  Theory  of  Colour — was 
fully  attained,  and  his  old  love  for  osteology  and  botany  found 
nourishment,  while  August  became  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
mineralogy.*  Goethe  and  August  left  Gottingen  on  August 
14,  1 801.  At  Cassel  Christiane  and  Heinrich  Meyer  joined 
them,  and  on  August  21  all  left  Cassel  together;  but  Goethe 
alone  arrived  in  Gotha.  There  he  spent  some  days  of 
friendly  intercourse  in  a  strictly  private  circle  in  the  charming 
summer  residence  of  Prince  August ;  nor  was  the  celebration 
of  his  birthday  forgotten. 

Cured  in  mind  and  body,  he  returned  to  Weimar  on 
August  30,  1801.  He  found  there  the  architect  Rabe,  who 
had  undertaken  to  conduct  the  building  of  the  Castle.  Now 
that  two  men  like  Gentz  and  Rabe  co-operated  in  this  difficult 
work,  Goethe  felt  at  length  some  ease  of  mind  on  a  subject 
which  had  long  been  a  trouble  to  him.  The  building  pro- 
ceeded, under  the  guidance  of  Rabe,  according  to  a  design 

^  Of  the  trip  that  follows  Goethe  gives  a  more  than  ordinarily  full 
account  in  the  Tag-  und  Jakres-Heftt  for  1801. — ^Tr. 

'  Goethe  tells  in  the  Tag-  und Jahres-HefU  how  in  Gottingen  they  were 
annoyed  by  the  barking  of  a  crowd  of  dogs  at  night.  Everything  missile 
was  laid  hold  on,  and  many  an  ammonite  that  August  had  brought  with 
toil  irom  the  Hainberg  flew  from  their  windows. — ^Tr. 
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once  for  all  fixed  on  as  best  adapted  to  the  needful  ends. 
The  pieces  competing  for  the  Art  Prize  were  hung  in  two 
rooms  at  the  theatre,  and,  with  some  pieces  by  old  masters, 
made  a  very  interesting  Exhibition ;  it  was  on  this  occasion 
possible  to  raise  the  prices  and  yet  secure  a  large  recourse  of 
visitors.  A  series  of  representations  by  the  famed  actress 
Madame  Unzelmann  having  been  arranged  to  begin  on 
September  21,  1801,  Goethe  was  very  busy  for  a  while  with 
the  preparations  for  them,  and  for  Madame  Unzelmann's 
receptions  in  society  during  her  stay;  and  the  personal 
presence  of  the  actress  laid  no  less  a  claim  upon  his  time. 
This  visit  had  the  best  formative  influence  on  the  Weimar 
audience  and  the  Weimar  actors. 

On  October  8,  1801,  Goethe's  friend  old  Hofrath  Biitt- 
ner  died  in  Jena,  and  his  library  now  became  the  property  of 
the  University.^  The  task  of  putting  in  order  this  library  and 
the  papers  of  Biittner  fell  to  Goethe,  whom  we  find  going  to 
Jena  on  the  matter  on  October  18,*  the  celebration  of  the 
Duchess  Amalia's  birthday  on  October  24  drawing  him  back 
to  Weimar  only  for  a  short  time.  In  the  cheerful  spirits  of  this 
interval  in  Weimar  he  arranged  for  the  assembly  of  an  evening 
circle  at  his  house  every  second  Wednesday,  in  which  thirteen 
persons  beside  himself  should  take  part,  seven  ladies  and  six 
men.  The  standing  members  of  the  society  were  the  Countess 
von  Egloffstein,  (who  was  Goethe's  partner),  Schiller  and  Lotte, 
Schiller's  brother-in-law  von  Wolzogen  and  his  wife,  Amalia 
von  Imhof,  the  Maids  of  Honour  Fraulein  von  Gochhausen 
and  Fraulein  von  Wolfskeel,  Voigt,  Meyer,  and  Captain  von 
Egloffstein.  AVhen  Goethe  was  in  Jena  he  saw  a  good 
deal  of  his  young  nephew  Schlosser,*  a  student  there.     "  My  \ 

brother-in-law's  son  seems  a  worthy  son  of  his  father  [now  two  • 

years  dead];  it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  a  good  direct 
character,  and  takes  pleasure  in  actual  experience."*  Besides 
this  young  Schlosser,  his  two  cousins,  the  sons  of  Hieronymus 

1  See  page  338.— Tr. 

•  Goethe's  first  visit  to  Jena  in  1801. — Tr. 

'  Thb  lad  was  not  Goethe's  nephew,  properly  speaking.  He  was  the 
son  of  J.  G.  Schlosser,  by  his  second  wife  Johanna  Fahlmer.  His  name 
was  Eduard.     He  died  in  1807. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  November  23,  1801.     From  the  same  letter  are 

derived  the  two  quotations  following. — Tr.  j 
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Schlosser,^  were  studying  in  Jena.  "  The  youngest  son  of  the 
Sheriff  Schlosser  is  a  little  enragh  for  the  newest  philosophy, 
and  that  with  so  much  intellect,  heart,  and  character  {Geist 
Herz  und  Sinn),  that  Schelling  and  I  are  struck  with  wonder." 
Two  sons  of  Voss  completed  "one  of  the  strangest  young 
groups  that  I  have  ever  known."  One  of  the  Vosses  seemed 
to  Goethe  somewhat  overstrained  {^berspanni),  the  other  some- 
what obscure  {dunkef),  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  finally  on 
November  10,  Schiller's  birthday.  On  the  following  evening 
the  first  of  the  meetings  of  their  circle  or  Krdnzchen  took  place  ;^ 
Goethe  had  composed  for  it  the  burlesque  StifUingsliedy  in 
which  the  popular  manner  is  admirably  caught  The  Duke, 
the  Princes,  and  the  Princess  were  invited ;  but  their  presence 
did  not  chill  the  meeting:  all  went  merrily.  The  measles 
prevalent  in  Weimar  prevented  the  second  meeting  from  being 
held  on  the  appointed  day.  On  November  28,  1801,  Less- 
ing's  Nathan^  as  fitted  for  the  stage  by  Schiller,  was  presented, 
and  made  a  deep  and  splendid  impression.  Since  it  was 
Goethe's  desire  to  cultivate  audience  and  actors  by  habituating 
them  to  all  art  forms,  he  now  ventured  on  the  Ion  of  A.  W. 
Schlegel,  a  drama  in  the  antique  style.  On  December  i 
Schiller's  household  was  attacked  by  the  measles ;  and  not 
until  December  14  can  Schiller  propose  a  walk  to  Goethe. 
The  rehearsals  of  Ion  were  superintended  with  great  care  by 
Goethe.  He  was,  besides,  occupied  with  a  report  on  the 
prize  pieces,  and  in  fixing  the  prize  theme  for  the  coming 
year.  As  the  FropyicUn  had  ceased,  the  communications  to 
the  public  on  the  subject  would  in  future  appear  in  the  Allge- 
meine  Literaturzeitung,  It  was  found  possible  to  offer  a  prize 
twice  as  large  as  last  year's.  Goethe  found  himself  in  the  mood 
for  poetic  labour  also,  notwithstanding  December  weather ;  the 
first  act  of  Eugenie,  still  a  secret  from  every  one,  was  now  com- 
pleted. On  December  27  Schiller  finished  the  adaptation  of 
Gozzi's  Turandoiy  which  was  to  be  the  birthday  piece  of  the 
Duchess  Luise ;  yet  illness  prevented  him  from  being  present  at 

*  Page  127.  The  names  of  these  two  sons  were — the  elder  Friti, 
the  younger  Christian.  With  Fritz  Schlosser  Goethe  was  afterwards 
on  particularly  friendly  terms. — Tr. 

>  KrdnMchen  literally  means  a  garland.  Stiftungslitd  b  a  poem  for 
the  foundation  of  an  institution.  See  Goethe's  Gesellige  LUder^  •*  Was 
gehst  do,  schone  Nachbarin,  Im  Garten  so  allein?" — Tr. 
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the  second  Kr'dnzchcn  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Goethe  composed 
for  this  Krdnuhen  a  beautiful  lyric  on  the  change  of  year,  which, 
with  all  its  gaiety  and  rapid  movement,  is  full  of  thought  and 
suggestion.^ 

Very  cheerily  did  Goethe  begin  the  second  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  To  the  disgust  of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  he 
went  out  sleighing  with  Christiane.*  On  great  sleighing  parties 
he  usually  offered  the  place  at  his  side  to  some  noble  lady. 
Ion  was  acted  on  January  2,  and  aroused  loud  outcry  on  the 
ground  of  immorality.  Bottiger,  who  bore  a  grudge  against 
the  brothers  Schlegel,  wrote  an  article  for  the  Journal  des 
Luxus  und  der  Moden^  in  which  the  representation  was  praised, 
but  the  bitterest  remarks  made  about  the  piece  and  its  author. 
When  Goethe  got  word  of  this,  the  number  of  the  Journal  not 
being  yet  published,  he  procured  from  the  editor  the  sheet 
containing  Bottiger's  article,  and  having  read  it  he  declared 
that  if  it  were  published  he  should  go  straight  to  the  Duke 
and  resign  the  direction  of  the  Weimar  Theatre.  He  added 
that  he  was  ready  to  supply  reports  of  the  theatre  himself. 
The  article  was  not  published  Most  of  the  evenings  were 
spent  with  Schiller  (who  was  one  of  those  hostile  to  Schlegel 
and  Ion),  Before  going  (Jan.  17)  to  Jena  he  committed  the 
superintendence  of  the  rehearsals  to  Schiller,  and  asked  him 
for  a  stage  adaptation  of  Iphigenie. 

The  main  cause  of  his  visit  to  Jena  was  the  Biittner 
Library.  The  introduction  of  order  into  this  "dreadful 
chaos"*  was  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  Duke's  having 
made  over  Biittner  s  house  without  further  ceremony  to  the 
new  Commandant,  von  Hendrich.  Goethe  now  meant  to 
carry  out  an  earlier  design  of  his,  a  general  catalogue  of  the 
Weimar  Library  and  of  the  two  libraries  at  Jena.*  He 
began  an  exposition  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Weimar 

*  Sec  in  Goethe's  Gesdlige  LUder  the  poem  Zum  neum  Jakr^ 
*•  Zwischen  dem  Alien,  Zwischen  dem  Neuen." — Tr. 

*  Charlotte  von  Stein  writes  to  Fritz,  January  7,  1802  : — "Gestern 
fuhr  er  mit  seiner  Hausmamsell  auf  der  Schlitten."  See  Diintzer,  Char- 
lotte  von  Stein^  u.  145.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  SchiUer,  January  22,  1802.  See  also  Goethe's  letters  to 
Voigt  on  the  subject.  In  one  he  writes  that  **the  most  fluent  tongue 
and  the  most  skilful  pen  are  not  able  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  we 
found  these  rooms."     See  also  the  Tag-  und  Jakres-Hefte  for  i8o2.~Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  December  9.  1797  ;  January  19,  i8oa.— Tr. 
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Theatre  was  conducted  for  the  Journal  des  Luxus^  and  he 
wrote  the  beautiful  stanzas  ^  addressed  to  the  Duchess  to  be 
spoken  at  the  pageant  which  was  to  be  given  under  his 
management  on  the  Birthday  Redoute,  He  returned  to 
Weimar  on  January  28,  1802,  and  on  that  day  conducted 

>  the  final  rehearsal  of  Turandot     On  the  following  evening, 

Friday,  January  29,  the  Birthday  RedouU  and  the  pageant 
took  place.  To  the  horror  of  the  polite  society  which  despised 
and  hated  Christiane,  "  Amor ''  in  the  pageant  was  personated 
by  August  Goethe,  who  handed  to  the  Duchess  tiie  stanzas 
written  by  his  father,  having  been  borne  through  the  hall  by 

f  "  Momus  "  and  "  Satyr."    The  Hereditary  Prince  represented 

"Epos;"  the  Princess  Caroline,  "Fama,"  held  a  garland 
above  the  head  of  "  Epos."    When  the  pageant  was  over  the 

)  Princess  sought  out  Goethe  and  presented  the  garland  to 

*  him.  The  angry  eyes  of  the  fine  ladies  did  not  prevent  poor 
Christiane,  who  was  present,  from  a  hearty  childish  enjoyment 
of  the  fine  sights.  On  the  Duchess's  birthday,  January  30, 
1802,  Turandot  was  presented  and  proved  very  successful ;  it 
was  repeated  on  February  2,  when  to  add  to  the  interest,  the 

*  riddles  propounded  by  the  Chinese  Princess  were  new. 

The  tiresome  building  of  the  Castle  gave  Goethe  some 

I  trouble  at  this  time.     But   a  more  important   matter  was 

\  the  breach  with  Kotzebue.     Kotzebue's  piece  Die  Deutschen 

*  Kldnstddter  was  to  be  played  in  Weimar,  but  Goethe  had 
^  required  that  first  a  number  of  passages  should  be  omitted 
/  which  seemed  to  him  unsuited  to  Weimar.  Kotzebue  would 
I  not  consent,  and,  strange   enough  I   called   on   Schiller  to 

take  his  part  But  Schiller,  having  read  the  piece,  declared 
his  opinion  to  concur  with  Goethe's.  Then  Kotzebue  agreed 
to  the  larger  number  of  alterations,  but  took  his  final  stand 
upon  the  maintenance  intact  of  certain  five  passages  objected 
to  by  Goethe ;  Weimar  should  not  have  the  play  at  all  other- 
wise. But  Goethe  was  not  the  man  to  yield  to  defiance  what 
he  had  not  yielded  to  persuasion,  and  so  Weimar  had  not  the 

*  play  and  Kotzebue  became  an  enemy. 

The  reader  will  remember  how  much  a  new  theatre  was 

•  needed  at  Lauchstedt^     It  was  resolved  to  begin  it  this 

year,  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  entered  on.     The 

>  See  Hcmpcrs  Goiike,  xl  234,— Tr.  '  See  p.  491.— Tr. 
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Krdnuhen  had  been  closed  by  Goethe,  who  wished  to  draw 
back  into  himself  agaia  When  asked  why  he  closed  them  he 
replied,  "Sprecht,  ich  sei  der  Bar."^ 

Goethe  returned  to  Jena  about  the  8th  of  February.  Al- 
though the  difficult  task  of  getting  the  Biittner  Library  into  order 
laid  heavy  claim  on  his  time,  the  stay  in  Jena  offered  him  a 
good  deal  of  pleasure.  Nay,  he  even  felt  inspired  to  some 
lyrics  *  which  flowed  forth  fresh  and  fair  and  perfect  as  of  old. 
An  especial  pleasure  was  his  bright  delightful  alliance  with  Pro- 
fessor Hufeland's'  wife,  a  lover  of  singing.  Another  friend  of 
Goethe's  was  Silvie  von  Ziegesar,  a  charming  girl  of  sixteen, 
who  lived  in  Drakendorf,  not  far  from  Jena.  After  some 
hesitation  Goethe  yielded  to  his  desire  to  give  a  Krdnzchen  of 
farewell  in  honour  of  the  Hereditary  Prince,  who  was  about 
to  travel  to  Paris  accompanied  by  the  lately  appointed 
Geheimerath  von  Wolzogen.  For  this  purpose  he  returned 
to  Weimar.  The  Krdnuhen^  at  which  the  Hereditary 
Prince  and  the  Princess  Caroline  were  present,  was  held  on 
February  22,  1802.  Two  of  Goethe's  Gesellige  LUdtr  9ccA  a 
poem  of  ferewell,  composed  by  Schiller,  were  sung. 

Goethe  spent  the  end  of  February  in  Weimar.  During 
this  time  he  had  a  visit  which  gave  him  great  pleasure.  For 
some  years  he  had  been  on  friendly  terms  with  Karl  Friedrich 
Zelter  of  Berlin,  who  had  composed  several  things  for  him. 
Zelter,  now  forty-three,  was  a  Master  Mason  and  Director  of 
the  Singing  Academy.  Zelter  wore  short  black  silk  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  and  on  his  shoes  great  silver  buckles.  He 
combined  a  solid  and  rugged  independence  with  tenderness 
of  feeling.*  Goethe  felt  much  attracted;  even  spectacles, 
usually  so  repellent  to  him,  were  in  Zelter  a  venial  fault  He 
made  Zelter  come  and  stay  in  his  house,  and  thus  learned  a 
good  deal,  and  gave  him  several  of  his  songs  to  compose. 

1  "Say,  I  am  the  Bear."  Cp.  pp.  214,  228,  229.  See  DUntzcr, 
Goethe's  lyr'nche  Gedichte  crlcittfert,  i.  278.— Tr. 

2  Goethe  to  Schiller,  February  19,  1802.  The  lyrics  probably  were 
Tischliedy  and  Generaibeiehte,  See  the  Gesellige  Lieder,  It  was  at  this 
time  too  that  Goethe  begun  Hochuitlied,  See  the  Balladen,  Duntzer, 
Goethe's  lyrische  Geduhte,  i.  278-9.— Tr. 

•  This  was  the  Jurist,  Gottlieb  Hufcland,  not  the  professor  of  medicine, 
Christoph  Wilhelm  Hufeland,  who  had  been  called  to  Berlin. — Tr. 

*  See  Eckermann,  Gesprdche  mit  Goethe,  December  4,  1 82 3. — (the 
end).     As  to  Zelter*s  spectacles  see  April  5,  1 830. — Tr. 
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As  for  Zelter,  he  was  transported;  he  writes  of  his  visit: 
— ''  I  thank  God  daily  on  the  knees  of  my  heart  that  I  have 
seen  your  ^e  at  last.  Remembrance  of  those  days  will  only 
cease  when  my  memory  ceases.  A  new  spirit  has  been 
waked  in  me  by  contact  with  you,  and  if  I  have  produced 
^  or  shall  produce  anything  worthy  of  the  Muses,  I  know  that  it 

is  a  gift  and  whence  it  comes." 

Kotzebue,  who  had  long  been  trying  to  discredit  Goethe's 
I  Wednesday  evening  Krdnzchen  by  a  more  brilliant  and  showy 

t  one  held  on  Thursdays,  now  resolved  to  play  what  he  thought 

\  a  trump-card  against  the  poet  whom  he  hated,  envying  his 

lofty  genius  and  his  stable  power.  If  all  went,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  Kotzebue's  hope,  a  breach  between  Schiller  and  Goethe 
would  be  effected  He  organised  a/^/^  to  celebrate  Schiller's 
f  Name-Day,  March  5,  1802.^     There  should  be  recitations 

from  Schiller's  works  in  the  Town  Hall  of  Weimar,  terminat- 
ing with  Dtis  Lied  von  der  Glockc^  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Master  Bell-founder,  personated  by  Kotzebue  himself,  should 
strike  the  mould  of  the  bell  and  disclose  Dannecker's  bust  of 
Schiller.  Even  for  the  Countess  von  Egloffstein  and  Amalia 
von  Imhof  the  temptation  to  show  off  was  too  strong.  Many 
preparations  were  made,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  taken,  and, 
after  all,  the  scheme  broke  down  miserably  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Biirgermeister  to  lend  the  Town  Hall,  which  had  lately 
been  fitted  up  with  new  decorations  and  a  new  platform. 
Goethe  was  meanwhile  spending  pleasant  days  in  Jena, 
whither  he  had  gone  early  in  March,  and  Schiller,  who  filled 
his  place  at  the  rehearsals,  held  completely  aloof  from  the 
honours  that  were  meant  to  betray, 

During  a  short  interval  spent  in  Weimar  Goethe  asked 
Herder  to  confirm  August  in  the  boy's  own  home.  Herder 
consenting,  Goethe  wrote  a  letter  of  warm  thanks  to  his  old 
friend  who  is  so  good  as  to  introduce  August  into  the  Christian 
community  by  a  more  liberal  way  than  precedent  authorises. 
August,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  shall  present  himself  to 
Herder.*  Immediately  after  this  Goethe  returned  to  Jena, 
taking  with  him  his  brother-in-law  Vulpius,  who  had  been 

^  Falk,  Ludecns,  and  Goethe  himself  have  left  accounts  of  this  scheme 
and  its  results.  See  the  Tag-^  und  Jahres-Hefte  for  1802,  and  Bieder- 
mann*s  note  (Hempel's  G^the^  xxTii.  408-9).— Tk. 

'  Goethe  to  Herder,  Weimar,  April  26,  1802. — Tr.    * 
2  U 
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appointed  library-amanuensis.  All  went  well  with  Goethe  this 
time  in  Jena;  he  felt  the  lyric  stir  and  thrill  again, ^  and  the 
poems  that  he  wrote  were  like  the  fresh  blossoms  of  the 
spring.  On  May  15,  1802,  he  retmned  to  be  present  at 
IphigmUy  which  Schiller  had  prepared  for  the  theatre.  The 
piece  made  a  deep  and  noble  impression.  Goethe,  with  that 
theory  in  mind  that  it  is  well  to  accustom  actors  and  spectators 
to  every  form  of  the  drama,  had  ere  this  resolved  on  a 
very  bold  step.  Friedrich  SchlegeFs  tragedy  Aiarcos  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  antique  and  romantic,  Greek  trimeters 
and  Spanish  assonances,  iambics  and  trochaics,  rhymed  and 
unrhymed  verse.  This  play  Goethe  resolved  to  bring  on  the 
Weimar  stage,  though  Schiller  expressed  doubt,  and  Goethe 
agreed  with  him  that  the  play  was  full  of  faults.  It  was  a 
bold  undertaking  of  the  master,  who  cared  little  about  external 
success  or  failure,  but  who  was  resolved  on  carrying  out  a 
strong  will,  made  stronger  by  having  hitherto  overborne  all 
opposition.  Goethe  had  at  this  time  but  one  cause  of  anxiety 
— Christiane  was  very  poorly.^ 

Goethe  went,  about  May  20,  1802,  to  Lauchstedt  for  a 
week,  and  found  the  building  of  the  new  theatre  progressing. 
After  he  had  returned  Aiarcos  was  given  (May  29),  and,  not-  i 

withstanding  the  most  careful  and  finished  acting,  the  piece  I 

was  a  complete  failure.^    Untroubled  by  this,  Goethe  went  a  / 

week  later  (on  June  6,  1802)  to  Jena,  to  compose  the  open- 

V 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  May  4,  1802. — Probably  the  lyrics  written  at  * 
this  time  were  Friihlingsorakel — **  Du  prophet'scher  Vogel  Du,  Bluthen-  % 
Sanger,  O  Coucou  1"  and  Bergschloss : —  \ 

Da  drobeD  auf  jenem  Berge  i 

Da  steht  ein  altes  Schloss, 

Wo  hinter  Thoren  und  Thurea 

Sonst  lauerten  Ritter  und  Ross. 
See  Diintzer,  Godhis  lyrische  Gedichte^  I  279,  (where  read  Lieder  75, 
not  Lieder  1 5).     See  in  Mr.  Hutton*s  Essay  on  Goethe  comment  on  ttds 
poem  Bergschloss  and  a  translation.    GeisUsgruss,  composed  on  the  voyage 
down  the  Lahn  in  1774,  is  next  to  Bergschloss  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ^ 

LUder.—IVi.  ^ 

*  See  in  the  book  FreundsckaftUche  Briefe  von  Goethe  und  seimr  Frau 
an  Nicolaus  Meyer^  the  affecting  letter  of  Christiane  to  Nikolaus  Mejrer  at 
this  time.  Meyer  had  been  in  Weimar  again  during  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1802. — Tr. 

'  This  is  the  occasion  on  whidi  Goethe  is  rdated  to  have  stood  up  and 
said :  "  Let  no  one  laugh ! " — Tr. 
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ing  piece  for  the  Lauchstedt  Theatre,  and  returned  with  the 
piece  finished  on  the  morning  of  June  13,  the  day  on  which 
August  was  confirmed 

After  a  short  stay  in  Weimar,  Goethe  went  to  Lauchstedt,^ 
accompanied  by  Christiane  and  August,  and  on  Sunday,  June 
27,*  1802,  the  new  theatre  was  opened.  Ludecus  tells  how, 
when  he  arrived  in  Lauchstedt  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, he  saw  Goethe  in  a  blue  overcoat  in  front  of  the  theatre. 
Goethe  was  glad  that  Ludecus  had  accepted  his  invitation  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  performance,  and  conducted  him  into 
the  theatre  immediately.  To  the  astonishment  of  Ludecus, 
the  fitting  up  of  the  interior  was  in  active  progress,  and  all 
appeared  to  be  in  indescribable  confusion.  Ludecus  exclaimed 
in  surprise :  "  And  here  it  is  proposed  to  act  a  play  to-night  ?" 
To  which  Goethe  triumphantly  answered :  "  Here  a  play  shall 
be  acted  to-night !''  At  six  in  the  evening  a  trumpet  sounded 
to  give  notice*  of  the  performance.  The  theatre  could  hold 
one  thousand  spectators;  there  were  about  eight  hundred 
present  At  the  close  of  the  opening  piece.  Was  wir  bringefiy 
the  students  from  Halle  University  cried :  "  Long  live  the 
greatest  Master  of  Art,  Goethe !"  To  this  performance  Goethe 
had  invited  Reichardt  (who  had  visited  him  lately)  and  the 
philologist  Friedrich  August  Wolf 

Accompanied  by  Wolf,  Christiane,  and  August,  Goethe 
went  after  a  while  to  Halle,*  where  he  and  his  made  the 
acquaintance  of  most  of  the  professors.  Here  August  learned 
to  swim.  To  Reichardt,  in  Giebichenstein,  near  Halle,  a 
pleasant  visit  was  paid  by  the  whole  family.  Goethe  found 
many  objects  of  attraction  to  prolong  "his  stay  in  the  university 
city ;  but  Christiane  and  August  returned  after  a  few  days  to 
gay  Lauchstedt,  to  use  the  baths  and  enjoy  life.  Christiane's 
greatest  pleasure  was  dancing,  and  there  were  innumerable 

^  He  left  soon  after  the  Duke's  departure,  which  took  place  00  June 
20,  1802.     Diintzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  403. — ^Tr. 

>  Goethe,  in  the  Tag^  und  Jahres-Hefte,  says  June  26,  1802.  This 
is  a  mistake,  according  to  Diintzer.  See  detAe  und  Karl  August^ 
VL  403.  Ludecus  mentions  that  the  day  was  Sunday.  June  26  was  a 
Saturday.  (There  is,  however,  some  evidence  in  favour  of  June  26.  See 
6iedermann*s  note  to  the  Tc^-  und  Jahres-ffefte  for  1802.  Hempel*8 
Goethiy  xxvii  413.) — Tr. 

*  About  July  12,  1802.  Diintzer,  Goetki  und  Karl  August^  il  405 
—Til 
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hops  and  balls  in  Lauchstedt*     On  July  25,  1802,  Goethe 

returned  to  Weimar.  ' 

The  affairs  of  the  library  drew  him  very  soon  (August  3,  > 

1802)  to  Jena.  Here,  surrounded  by  museums  and  all  those 
influences  which  in  former  years  had  led  him  to  the  natural 
sciences,  the  old  interest  in  them  revived,  and  he  studied  ^ 

with  special  attention  Comparative  Anatomy  and  the  Meta- 
morphosis of  Insects;  then  the  Theory  of  Colour  occupied 
him,  and  the  remarkable  Appendix  for  the  new  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini^  He  enjoyed 
constant  delightful  and  helpful  intercourse  with  the  families  of 
the  bookseller  Frommann,  the  theologian  Paulus,  the  jurist 
Hufeland,  the  anatomist  Loder,  and  others.  The  Art  Exhibi- 
bition,  less  brilliant  this  year  than  in  other  years,*  drew  him 
back  to  Weimar  at  length.*    On  September  25,  1802,  the  | 

Weimar  Theatre  began  its  season  with  the  piece  played  at 
the  opening  of  Lauchstedt  Theatre,  Was  wir  bfingen,  A  few 
days  later  Professor  Batsch  of  Jena  died  unexpectedly;  his 
death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  to  Goethe. 
On  a  short  visit  to  Jena  caused  by  this  incident,  Goethe  had 
the  friendliest  meeting  with  Voss,  who  shortly  before  had 
settled  in  Jena. 

Another  loss  at  this  time  was  that  of  the  daily  companion- 
ship of  Heinrich  Meyer,  who,  intending  to  marry  at  Christmas, 
left  Goethe's  house  for  one  of  his  own.  August  inherited 
Meyer's  room,  and  could  now  display  his  collections  (chiefly 
of  coins  and  minerals)  to  the  best  advantage.  Schiller's 
children  and  he  were  the  best  friends ;  they  had  even  instituted 
an  Order  among  themselves,  the  insignia  of  which  were  some- 
times awarded  to  grown-up  people.  During  November  1802, 
Goethe  revised  that  remarkable  cluster  of  Geseilige  Lieder 
which  had  sprung  up  during  the  two  past  years,  and  worked  on 

*  See  Christiane's  second  letter  to  Nikolaus  Meyer.  She  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Reichardt*s  and  Wolfs  daughters,  and  was  treated  by  all 
with  great  friendliness. — Tr.  ^ 

'  The  first  edition  in  book  form  of  this  translation  was  published  in 
1798.     That  with  the  Appendix,  in  1803.— T». 

'  See  in  Diintzer's  Goethi  und  Karl  August,  ii.  411^14,  the  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  sculptor  Schadow  to  Weimar. — ^Tr. 

^  Probably  after  August  20,  and  before  August  23,  1802,  Diintzer, 
Goethe  und  Karl  August,  ii.  409.     On  August  23  Corona  Schroter  died  j 

at  Ilmenau. — ^Tr. 
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the  usual  annual  report  on  the  prize  pieces ;  but  it  was  a  time 
of  creative  activity  also ;  the  second  act  of  Eugenie  was  form* 
ing.  He  drew  back  from  the  Court  at  this  period  A  Court 
attempt  to  draw  Schiller  into  nearer  relations  was  not  successful, 
though  with  that  end  in  mind  a  diploma  of  nobility  for  him  was 
procured  in  Vienna. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Herder  complained  to  the  Duke 
of  the  injury  done  to  the  Gymnasium  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  children  who  served  as  a  chorus  at  the  public  representa- 
tions of  operas  and  the  numerous  rehearsals.  Goethe  could 
only  reply  that  without  the  aid  from  the  children  no  opera  was 
possible,  and  that  abready  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  rehearsals 
at  other  than  the  school  hours.  He  could  not  procure  a 
regular  chorus  when  needed,  and  there  was  not  money  to 
pay  for  the  institution  of  choristers.  This  was  a  period  of 
deeper  anxiety  on  a  graver  subject ;  Christiane's  confinement 
was  approaching.  Goethe  was  about  to  go  to  Jena  for  the 
sake  of  intercourse  with  Voss,  when  Christiane  bore  a  daughter.^ 
On  the  following  day,  to  Goethe's  bitter  sorrow,  the  infant 
died  This  was  the  fourth  little  comer  that  had  suddenly 
departed  after  the  briefest  stay ;  and  her  coming  had  given 
him  such  joy !  If  the  passionate  outbreak  of  his  grief  lasted 
but  a  short  time,  the  bereavement  worked  the  more  enduring 
inward  effects.* 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  New  Year  1803,  Goethe, 
unwell,  unstrung,  and  dejected  about  his  position  in  Weimar, 
remained  shut  up  indoors  most  of  his  time.  Such  sad  quar- 
antines were  henceforward  frequent  with  him ;  in  them  while 
living  entirely  to  himself  to  his  own  thoughts  and  emotions, 
he  collected  himself  for  renewed  living  in  the  world.  The 
retirement  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  used  in  bringing 
to  completion  Eugenie^  a  piece  which  rose  fi-om  the  depth  of 
his  heart,  for  in  it  the  primary  effort  was  to  set  forth  an  after- 
throbbing  grief  like  his  own — the  grief  of  a  father  who  has 
lost  his  daughter.  But  he  had  many  other  employments; 
thus  he  was  still  working  on  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of 
Celliniy  and  he  spent  time  in  arranging  a  collection  of  coins 

1  December  18,  1802.     Dtintzer,  CharlotU  von  Stein^  vl  15^ — Ix. 
'  Schiller  showed  great  sympathy  with  Christiane  00  this  occasion. 
See  Goethe  to  Schiller,  December  19,  1802.— Tr. 
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which  were  the  result  of  his  interest  in  Cellini  During  the 
b^;inning  of  this  "  quarantine  "^  Goethe  would  only  receive 
strangers  of  real  eminence.  Thus  the  famous  discoverer  in 
acoustic,  £.  F.  Chladni,  visited  him,  and  afler  his  usual  fashion 
he  absorbed  what  Chladni  had  to  give  and  moulded  it  anew, 
beside  gaining  positive  immediate  furtherance  as  to  his  Theory 
of  Colour,  since  there  are  many  senses  in  which  the  relations 
of  sounds  and  colours  may  be  said  to  cross  each  other.'  The 
gladdening  influence  of  music  was  not  forgotten.  In  Decem- 
ber 1802  Zelter  had  thrown  out  a  hope  of  visiting  Weimar  in 
the  beginning  of  February  1803,  and  Goethe  looked  forward 
to  this  visit  with  much  pleasure,  but  the  friends  were,  after  all, 
disappointed  (Beside  the  delight  of  personal  intercourse  with 
Zelter,  Goethe  had  wished  to  ask  him  questions  about  the 
organisation  of  the  opera  and  the  orchestra  in  Weimar,  now 
about  to  be  carried  out  on  a  scale  intended  rather  to  meet 
future  than  present  needs.')  Even  Schiller,  having  to  econo- 
mise time  and  strength,  did  not  come  to  Goethe,  though  he 
visited  the  theatre  and  the  Redoute.  At  Goethe's  request 
Schiller  sent  him  a  transcript  of  Die  Braut  von  Messina  on 
February  5,  1803,  and  on  the  day  after  he  at  length  visited 
him,  when  the  play  was  thoroughly  talked  over.  We  find  the 
Duke  somewhat  later  sending  Goethe  a  number  of  the  new 
paper  of  Kotzebue  and  Merkel,  Der  Freimuthige^  with  the 
remark : — "We  must  take  the  thing  in  between  us  all  in  order 
to  remain  au  courant  of  the  impertinences."  The  shabby 
attacks  of  the  superficial  Kotzebue  (whom  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences  had  just  admitted  to  the  Class  of  Belles  Lettres), 
did  not  tend  to  dispel  Goethe*s  depressioa  The  ZeitungfUr  die 
elegante  Welt,  it  is  true,  took  up  his  part,  still  he  was  embittered. 
He  did  not  permit  the  matter  to  turn  him  aside  in  his  path ; 
only  in  silence  he  revenged  himself  with  some  satirical  verse.* 

*  Schiller  to  Goethe  [end  of  January],  1803. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  January  26,  1803. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  March  10,  1803,  BrUjwechsd  vwischen  Goethe  umd 
ZeUtr  in  den  Jahren  1796-1832.  Herausgegtben  von  Dr,  Friedrich  IVU- 
helm  Rietner  (Berlin  1833-4 ;  six  volumes). — Tr. 

*  See  Ultimatum^  HempcPs  Goethe^  iii.  300.  There  is  an  importent 
passage  at  the  end  of  Christiane's  letter  to  Nikolaus  Meyer,  February  7, 
1803,  which  helps  us  to  see  how  Goethe  felt  about  personal  attacks  on 
himself.  Diintzer  {Goethe  und  Karl  August,  ii.  426)  hears  Goethe's 
own  voice  in  this  passage. — ^Tr. 
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Henceforward  he  occasionally  saw  a  small  assembly  at 
his  own  house,  and  had  the  actors  to  him  often  there.  On 
March  10,  1803,  he  conducted  a  rehearsal  of  Schiller's  Braut 
von  Messina^  and  then  he  had  a  reading  rehearsal  of  his  own 
Eugenie,  He  cautioned  the  actors  not  to  betray  anything  of 
the  substance  of  the  piece.  All  that  even  Schiller  knew  was 
the  name,  and  what  memoirs  had  been  worked  on.  On  March 
19,  1803,  Goethe  left  his  retreat  in  order  to  be  present  at  the 
performance  of  Die  Braut  von  Messina,^  but  afterwards  shut 
himself  obstinately  from  the  world  again,*  only  receiving 
Schiller,  a  few  men  of  eminence,  and  his  actors ;  besides  that 
he  continued  to  give  occasional  little  concerts.  To  one  of 
these,  on  March  28,  1803,  we  find  the  lately  returned  Heredi- 
tary Prince  invited 

On  April  2,  1803,  Eugenie  was  acted.  Goethe  was  not 
present  The  play,  a  model  of  simple,  noble  style,  made  a 
beautiftil  impression.  Schiller  wrote  to  Iffland  that  it  was  a 
piece  of  a  lofty,  moving  kind,  and  that  with  its  great  female 
dibut  part  it  could  not  fail  to  draw  on  the  German  stage.* 

Goethe's  depression  had  not  yet  departed,  and  he  con- 
tinued for  some  time  his  retired  indoor  life.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  present  when,  on  the  23d  of  April  1803,  Schiller's 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans  was  at  length*  acted  on  the  Weimar 
stage ;  we  find  him  after  this  in  intercoiu^e  with  society,  and 
visiting  the  Duchess  Amalia.  On  May  i  the  betrothal  of 
the  Maid  of  Honour  of  the  Duchess,  Fraulein  von  Wolfskeel, 
took  place.  For  the  day,  which  happened  to  be  also  her 
birthday,  Goethe  wrote  a  bright  little  poem.*      Of  official 

^  Crabb  Robinson  was  at  this  performance.  He  by  mistake  places  it 
on  the  20th.  The  Jena  students  cheered  for  SchiUer,  though  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  the  Weimar  Theatre  to  express  applause  by  cheering. 
Clapping  alone  was  permissible. — ^Tr, 

;  *  See  the  important  evidence  of  his  state  at  this  time  in  Christiane's 

letter  to  Nikolaus  Meyer,  April,  21,  1803. — Tr. 

\  ^  See  Duntzer*s  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  433-434*      This  part 

Fiiiulein  Jagemann  played  with  remarkable  power.      Crabb  Robinson 

1%  complimented  her  once  on  it,  and  she  said  : — *'  If  I  played  the  part  well  it 

\  was  by  chance,  for  I  do  not  understand  the  character." — Tr. 

4  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  April  1801  Karl  August  had  been  a 
hindrance  to  its  being  acted  in  Weimar.     See  p.  522. — Tr. 

»  Magisches  Nets,  "Sind  es  Kampfe  die  ich  sehe?**  Vamhagen's 
explanation  is  that  Goethe  had  found  Fraulein  Wolfskeel  secretly  knitting 
a  vest  for  her  betrothed.     Goethe  did  not  know  of  her  betrothal,  and  was 
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duties  those  which,  beside  the  theatre,  occupied  him  during  | 

the  period  just  considered  were  the  fitting  up  of  the  Castle  J 

and  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  Professor  Batsch.     The  i 

arrival,  expected  to  take  place  in  the  late  autumn  of  1803,  of 
the  Russian  Princess,  the  bride  of  the  future  Duke  of  Weimar,  | 

made  a  great  improvement  in  the  Theatre  desirable,  especially  ^ 

as  to  opera.  Schiller  and  Goethe  talked  over  the  plan  of  a 
periodical,  I?as  Deutsche  Theater ^  to  contain  noteworthy  stage- 
versions  of  plays.  Goethe  unhappily  undertook  an  adaptation 
of  Gotz  von  Berlichingen. 

On  May  14,  1803,  Goethe,  accompanied  by  August,  went 
to  Jena,^  intending  there  to  revise  his  Gesellige  Ueder  and 
Eugenie,  and  to  work  at  the  Theory  of  Colour.  He  had  plea- 
sant friendly  intercourse  with  Voss,  to  whom  he  submitted 
Eugenie  ;  but  the  rigid  metrist  showed  poor  judgment  in  deal- 
ing with  the  poem,  and  Goethe  came  but  once  to  him  on  the 
matter.  And  a  course  of  daily  lessons  which  Voss  began  to 
give  August  died  away  like  a  stream  in  the  sand.^  Goethe, 
during  this  stay  in  Jena,  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  rid 
of  his  property  at  Oberrossla  by  selling  it  to  the  man 
who  had  been  his  tenant  The  house  there  in  which  he 
spent  so  many  happy  and  significant  hours  has  long  since 
disappeared  He  returned  on  May  29,  1803,  to  Weimar, 
and  had  a  delightfiil  fortnight's  visit  from  Zelter.  After 
this  he  accompanied  Christiane  to  Lauchstedt,  and  leaving 
her  there  went  on  to  Halle,  whence,  after  a  short  stay,  he 
returned  to  Weimar. 

afterwards  surprised  to  see  the  waistcoat  on  K.  W.  von  Fritsch.    (The  five  i 

boys  and  girls  are  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands.)    But  Vamhagen's  story  is  ^ 

not  quite  correct.     See  Diintzer,  Goethis  lyrische  Gedichte^  iii.  358. — ^Tr.  • 

^  During  this  visit  it  was  that  Goethe  saw  Herder  for  the  last  time.  | 

Herder,  after  some  very  pleasant  talk,  made  a  displeasing  remark  about  | 

Eugenie^  on  which  a  dreadful  emotion  seized  Goethe  :  *'  I  looked  at  him,  I 

made  no  reply,  and  the  many  years  of  our  intercourse  terrified  me  in  this 
symbol  most  fearfuUy."     See  Goethe's  Biographiscke  Einxelnhaten.—1^  I 

•  But  Goethe  was  on  very 
he  found  Frau  Voss  in  the  gs  ^ 

chatted  pleasantly  about  her  w( 

she  remarked  thai  they  were  si  ^ 

where  to  get  them.  Then  Vos 
while  Frau  Voss  worked  on.  i 
in  the  evening  from  a  party,  t 
and  everywhere  summer  flower 
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Meanwhile  all  was  not  well  with  the  University  of  Jena. 
Some  of  her  best  professors  were  being  drawn  from  her  by  the 
brilliant  prizesL  offered  in  other  universities.  And  when  on 
July  2,  1803,  Goethe  again  betook  himself  to  Jena  for  some 
days,  his  mind  was  occupied  in  considering  how  best  to  fill 
up  the  vacancies  and  how  to  guard  against  such  losses  in 
future.  Unhappily  the  Duke  was  now  in  a  mood  of  dis- 
gust with  the  University,  especially  because  he  had  not 
means  to  offer  salaries  as  high  as  those  given  to  professors  by 
other  German  states.  The  Weimar  Theatre  had  a  real  piece 
of  good  fortune  at  this  time.  On  July  21,  1803,  a  young 
Augsburger,  Pius  Alexander  Wolff,  offered  himself  as  an  actor 
to  Goethe,  of  whom  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  manager  of  the 
theatre  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  Wolff  was  very  young, 
only  turned  twenty.  From  Augsburg  with  Wolff  came  Griiner, 
another  young  man  who  wished  to  be  an  actor ;  it  afterwards 
turned  out  that  he  had  not  patience  enough  to  submit  long 
to  Goethe's  exact  and  thorough  training.  Shortly  before  a 
third  young  actor  named  Grimmer  had  come  to  Weimar.  As 
Goethe  considered  all  three  to  possess  good  powers  he  gave 
them  a  special  series  of  careful  lessons  before  the  return  of 
the  company,  absent  in  Lauchstedt 

On  August  I,  1803,  the  new  Castle  which,  during  fifteen 
years,  had  cost  Goethe  so  much  anxiety  and  trouble,  was  at 
length  occupied  by  the  ducal  family.  But  a  new  and  much 
worse  source  of  anxiety  and  annoyance  was  prepared  for  him 
when  Kotzebue's  Freimuthiger  was  able  to  announce  with 
malicious  delight  that  the  AUgemeine  Literaturzdtung^  with  its 
editor  C.  G.  Schiitz,  was  about  to  remove  from  Jena  to  Halle. 
So  great  a  loss  to  Jena  could  not  be  contemplated  by  Goethe 
without  an  endeavour  to  make  it  good,  and  he  accordingly  set 
to  work  and  founded  a  new  magazine  in  Jena.  And  this 
magazine  succeeded,  though  the  plan  had  been  looked  on  as 
hopeless  by  Schiller  and  others.  The  success  was  indeed 
purchased  by  a  really  wonderful  exertion  of  Goethe's  powers, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  used  to  better  pur- 
pose. Still,  beside  the  great  profit  to  Jena  University  and  to 
literature,  there  was  much  for  himself  in  this  labour.  On  his 
birthday,  August  28,  1803,  the  first  conference  took  place  with 
Professor  Eichstadt,  who  had  undertaken  the  editing  of  the 
new  magazine :  and  not  until,  after  three  years'  existence,  its 
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continuance  was  assured,  did  Goethe  retire  to  some  extent 
from  active  cooperatioa^ 

An  important  addition  to  the  library  building  of  Weimar 
was  now  begun,  and  the  plan  of  a  new  ScMesshaus^  carefully 
considered  Meanwhile  Goethe's  Berlin  opponents— one  <^ 
whom  was  the  sculptor  Schadow,  a  partisan  of  Kotzebue's  and 
an  enemy  to  the  Ideal  tendency — had  succeeded  in  having 
Eugenie  regularly  damned  in  the  Prussian  National  Theatre* 
And  this  while  Fichte  declared  the  play  to  be  Goethe's  master- 
piece, and  could  not  adequately  admire  it  Malice  had  done 
its  work,  though  Berlin,  before  the  year  was  over,  tried  to 
expiate  the  fault  by  giving- a  good  reception  to  the  play.* 
Schiller  meanwhile  enjoyed  high  honour  as  a  dramatist — the 
young  king  of  Sweden  who  visited  the  Court  of  Weimar 
about  this  time  (August  1803),  had  Wallemtein  acted  at  his 
special  desire,  and  when  going  away  sent  the  poet  a  diamond 
ring.  No  shadow  of  jealousy  marred  Goethe's  pleasure  in  his 
friend's  success,  though  at  times  his  own  mishap  depressed  him. 

The  visit  which  Goethe  had  planned*  to  pay  to  Frankfurt 
and  his  mother  in  the  year  1803  had  proved  impracticable 
A  couple  of  years  earlier,*  when  a  relative  of  J.  G.  Schlosser 
(who  died  in  1799)  wished  Frau  Aja  to  be  put  under  guardian- 
ship, because  she  was  spending  too  much,  Goethe  saved  her. 
She  had  the  right,  he  declared,  to  spend  all  her  property  away 
if  she  desired,  since  she  had  suffered  so  long,  and  with  such 
noble  patience,  under  a  weary  lot  He  whose  affection  was 
the  dearest  of  her  treasures  was  not  one  to  see  her  wounded 
by  her  power  of  giving  away  being  limited,  or  by  any  restraint 
on  her  careless,  joyous,  innocent  life. 

*  Woldcmar  Freiherr  ▼on  Biedennann  has  published  Godh^s  Briefe 
an  Eichstddt  (Hempel,  Berlin,  1872),  with  a  preface  and  notes.  A  good 
notion  of  Goethe's  amazing  labours  may  be  gained  from  this  book.  The 
new  magazine  was  called  ihtjtnaische  Allgemeim  LiUraturteiUmg. — ^Tr. 

'  Literally  ''  Shooting  House."  House  whence  game  are  shot,  being 
driven  up  by  beaters. — Tr. 

'  Sdiadow  had  hired  and  placed  hooters,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Fichte*8.     Diintzer,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  il  444. — 1%. 

4  Zelter,  writing  on  October  24,  1803,  tells  Goethe  that  DienaHirUche 
Tochter  had  been  played  for  the  third  time  on  October  22,  and  had  had 
good  applause. — ^Tr. 

»  Keil,  Frau  Rath,  S.  346.— Tr. 

•  In  1800.  See  Duntzer,  FrauenbihUr  aus  Goethe  s  JugmdneU,  S. 
551.     As  to  J.  G.  Schloftser's  death,  see  p.  510  (#k>/^).— Tr. 
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In  the  beginning  of  September  1803,  Goethe  had  a  piece 
of  good  fortune,  Femow,^  who  had  been  offered  a  professor- 
ship in  Jena,  came  from  Rome  to  take  it  up,  and  with  him 
came  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Riemer,  a  native  of  Glatz,  then  in 
his  thirtieth  year.  Riemer  was  an  excellent  philologist  in 
the  school  of  Wolf  He  had  been  tutor  in  the  house  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  now  entered  Goethe's  house  in 
the  same  capacity.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  accord- 
ant with  Riemer's  desire  than  a  life  beneath  the  influence  of 
such  a  spirit ;  and,  though  Goethe  often  dictated  to  him  as 
a  secretary,  Riemer  had  plenty  of  time  for  his  own  purposes. 

After  the  return  of  the  actors  from  Lauchstedt,  the  class 
of  three  which  Goethe  had  been  instructing  in  theatrical 
delivery  widened  to  a  whole  dozen.*  Meantime,  while  Goethe 
had  lost  interest  in  continuing  Eugentey  Schiller  had  found 
a  new  dramatic  material  in  Wilhelm  Tell,  The  two  poets 
laboured  very  diligently  together  in  preparing  a  representation 
of  Shakespeare's  Julius  Ccesar,  which  took  place  on  October 
I,  1803,  was  very  successful,  and  was  repeated  on  October  8. 
Also  Schiller's  adaptation  from  the  French,  Der  Farasit^  was 
acted  about  this  time  with  the  best  result,  the  Duke  especially 
being  delighted  with  it 

During  the  closing  months  of  the  year  1803^  we  find 
Goethe  frequently  in  Jena,  where  he  shows  particularly  friendly 
interest  in  Voss,  whom  he  hoped  to  gain  for  the  University. 
In  Jena  Goethe  wrote  that  delightful  satiric  poem  on  Kotze- 
bue,  Der  neue  AldnouSy  which  he  of  coiurse  kept  secret  The 
remarkable  volume  Der  Geselligkeit  gewidmeten  Lieder^  which 
he  had  been  preparing  for  the  printer  in  May,  had  now 
appeared;  though  issued  in  pocket-book  form,  and  in  some 
instances  giving  the  guitar  accompaniment  to  the  songs,  it 
seems  to  have  been  hardly  noticed  by  the  public  The 
approaching  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  the  new  Liters 
aturzeitung  filled  Goethe  with  excitement  It  was  a  difficult 
and  critical  business ;  he  had  to  look  after  everything,  from  the 

1  Fernow's  speciality  was  the  philosophy  of  art — ^Tr. 

'  Goethe  jotted  down  at  this  time  a  series  of  obsenrations  00  the  actor's 
art,  which  Eckermann  put  into  form  in  1824,  and  which  are  published  in 
Goethe*s  works  under  the  title  Regelnfiir  Schauspieler, — Tr. 

'  Herder  began  to  ail  at  this  time ;  the  final  illness  of  his  life  was  upon 
him.— Tr. 
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general  intellectual  conception  of  the  whole  to  the  smallest 
details  of  typography.^  Then  he  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 
paring his  report  on  the  Art  Exhibition,  which  included  an 
essay  on  the  work  of  Polygnotus.  All  this  coming  on  him  in 
the  unkindly  December  weather  taxed  his  powers  severely, 
and  when  he  heard  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  expected  in  m 

Weimar,  he  felt  it  altogether  impossible  to  go  thither  to  meet 
her  and  take  part  in  society.  Madame  de  Stael  is  welcome 
to  Jena,  he  remarks ;  give  him  but  twenty-four  hours'  notice, 
and  part  of  Loder's  house  shall  be  ready  for  her;  she  shall 
find  homely  fare ;  she  and  Goethe  will  really  meet  and  speak 
to  each  other  better  than  they  could  in  a  drawing-room.* 
Schiller  spoke  to  the  Duke,  who  wrote  to  Goethe  (December 
14,  1803),  approving  of  his  staying  in  Jena  and  receiving  the 
visit  of  Madame  de  Stael  there ;  but  on  December  18  the  Duke 
sent  a  courier,  pressing  him  to  come  to  Weimar,  where  the 
great  Frenchwoman  had  been  setting  everything  in  a  whiii 
since  her  arrival  on  December  1 5.    Goethe,  however,  remained  | 

firm.     But  when  Madame  de  Stael  declared  that  she  would  | 

visit  Goethe  in  Jena  on  December  34,  it  seemed  to  him 
impolite  to  bring  her  over  the  bad  road  in  winter  for  his  sake  » 

alone,  and  he  invited  her  to  dine  with  him  in  his  Weimar 
house  on  December  24,  to  meet  the  Schillers.  On  December 
18,  1803,  in  the  evening.  Herder  died;  Frau  von  Imhof,  the 
sister  of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  had  died  at  noon  the  day  before. 
Goethe  was  agitated  by  these  deaths,  and  the  bad  weather  and 
the  other  causes  of  depression  seem  to  have  produced  a  kind  ^ 

of  nervous  torture.  In  a  letter  of  December  20  to  Charlotte 
Schiller,  he  says  that  he  envies  Herder  when  he  hears  that  they 
are  burying  him. 

Madame  de  Sta3  and  the  Schillers  dined  at  Goethe's  house 
on  December  24,  1803.  Goethe  was  very  friendly,  but  did 
not  at  all  yield  his  assent  to  the  gifted  Frenchwoman ;  who 
conceived  that  she  understood  the  great  poet  thoroughly,'  and 

1  Goethe  to  Schiller,  December  13,  1803.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  Jena,  December  13,  1803.— Tr. 

'  See  CraM  Robins<n^i  Diary ^  the  year  1804  (vol.  i.  pp.  177-8). 
"  I  said  :  <  Madame,  vous  n'avez  pas  compris  Goethe,  et  vous  ne  le  com- 
prendrez  jamais.'  Her  eye  flashed,  she  stretched  out  her  fine  arm,  of 
which  she  was  justly  vain,  and  said  in  an  emphatic  tone  :  *  Monsieur,  je 
comprend  tout  ce  qui  m^te  d'etre  oompris ;  ce  que  je  ne  comprends  n'est 
ricn.'"— Tr. 
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took  upon  her  to  give  him  counsel  Yet  his  very  opposition, 
sometimes  frank  and  direct,  sometimes  mischievously  turning 
and  baffling,  charmed  her ;  she  regularly  fell  in  love  with  him, 
in  spite  of  the  ^^ bonne  et  belle  rotonditky^  with  which  she 
roguishly  taxed  him,^  undeterred  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
want  for  plumpness  herself.  Goethe  paid  her  the  return  visit, 
<  but  immediately  alter  a  violent  cold  brought  from  Jena  confined 

him  for  weeks  to  his  room,*  so  that  personal  intercourse  with 
j  Madame  de  Stael  ceased  for  the  present.     On  her  way  to 

i  Weimar  she  had  visited  Goethe's  mother,  and  had  oppressed 

her  extremely.     Goethe's  illness  was  lightened  by  a  visit  of 
^  some  length  from  the  philologist  F.  A.  Wolf,  who  came  from 

,  Halle  at  the  close  of  the  year  1803.    The  historian  of  Switzer- 

land, Johannes  von  Miiller,  who  arrived  in  Weimar  on  January 
22,  1804,  was  also  admitted  to  see  Goethe.  The  first  act  of 
Wilhelm  Tell,  which  he  read  in  the  second  week  of  January, 
called  forth  warm  praise  and  congratulation. 

But  Madame  de  Stael  grew  restless  at  being  so  long  shut 
off  from  Goethe's  society ;  the  notes  that  they  exchanged  were 
not  enough  for  her.  On  January  22,  1804,  she  wrote  asking 
for  an  interview,  and  her  request  being  granted,  she  came  to  see 
Goethe  on  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  her  friend 
Benjamin  Constant,  who  knew  German  weU.  Nor  did  Goethe 
remain  at  all  in  the  debt  of  the  lady  on  this  occasion,  who, 
with  all  her  polish,  was  "  rude  enough  to  the  Hyperboreans, 
4.  whose  fine  old  pines  and  oaks,  nevertheless,  whose  iron  and 

^  amber,  may  be  so  well  applied  for  both  use  and  ornament"^ 

After  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman  he  felt  a  desire  for  intercourse 
with  intellectual  German  women.  So  on  January  24  he  invited 
Charlotte  von  Stein  and  her  niece  Amalia  (formerly  von  Imhof, 
now  married  to  Lieutenant  von  Helvig)  to  come  and  see  his 
coins,  which  they  accordingly  did.  Two  days  later  Madame 
de  Stael  and  Miiller  were  together  at  Goethe's,  and  the  Duke 
came  in,  when,  as  Goethe  tells  Schiller,  the  talk  grew  very 
merry,  and  the  plan  of  going  through  her  translation  of  his 
poem  Der  Fischer  was  not  carried  out     At  this  interview  she 

1  See  Duntier,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  461. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  observes  in  the  Tag-  undJahreS'ffefieXhBX  the  dear  experience 
of  1 80 1  ought  to  have  made  him  more  carefid  about  residing  in  harsh 
winter  weather  in  the  old  castle  at  Jena. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  Jannaiy  23,  1804. — ^Tr. 
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b  said^  to  have  brought  him  roundly  to  task  for  secluding 
hunself  so  much,  and  for  being  so  reserved.  If  she  did  make 
such  an  ill-judged  attack  on  his  deliberately-chosen  plan  of 
life,  a  German  retort  to  her  French  obtrusiveness  was  doubtless 
not  lacking.  On  the  evening  of  January  27  Goethe  was 
visited  by  Benjamin  Constant  and  by  Schiller.  Immediately 
after  this  he  broke  his  quarantine,  though  he  continued  to 
avoid  the  Court 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1804  Voss  came  with  hb 
wife  to  stay  in  Weimar.  Goethe  had  provided  them  with  a 
suitable  lodging  not  far  from  him,  and  there  was  always  the 
warmest  welcome  for  them  in  his  house.  So  much  did  Goethe 
esteem  Voss,  indeed,  that,  in  order  to  retain  hb  services  for 
Jena,  he  ventured  on  an  act  not  consonant  with  rigorous 
justice,  he  gave  to  Voss's  son  Heinrich,  who  had  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  prove  his  teaching  powers,  a  new  professorship, 
which,  long  earnestly  advocated  by  Herder,  was  now  to  be 
founded  in  the  Weimar  Gymnasium.  It  was  arranged  that 
Heinrich  should  soon  come  and  stay  with  Goethe,  and  so 
make  hunself  familiar  by  degrees  with  the  requirements  of  hb 
new  calling.  During  thb  time  Schiller  usually  came  over  to 
Goethe's  in  the  afternoons,  and  remained  until  evening. 

On  February  10,  1804,  Heinrich  Voss  came  to  Goethe, 
and  remained  nine  days,  during  which  he  acquired  an  extra- 
ordinary love  and  reverence  for  the  great  poet,  whose  interest 
in  him  was  like  that  of  a  father.  Every  morning  he  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  with  Goethe  in  his  room,  and  in  the  evenings 
listened  with  delight  while  he  poured  forth  his  thoughts. 
Goethe's  actors'  class  was  now,  it  seems,  merely  an  assembly 
on  Sunday  mornings  to  read  poetry  aloud.  For  the  two  Sun- 
days on  which  Heinrich  Voss  was  present  (February  12  and 
19)  Goethe  chose  the  elder  Voss's  idyll  Zuise,  On  the  even- 
ing of  February  16,  1804,  Madame  de  Stael  and  Benjamin 
Constant  supped  with  Goethe  without  other  company.  There 
was  a  remarkable  wit-combat  on  this  occasion.  Goethe  pressed 
Madame  de  Stael  so  hard  by  hb  rejoinders  that  she  was  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  a  skilful  change  of  front*  Though  Goethe 
would  not  vbit  Court  while  Madame  de  Stael  stayed   in 

1  By  Bdttiger,  ^o  states  that  he  derives  his  account  from  Miiller. 
See  Duntzer,  GoetAi  und  Karl  August,  ii.  468.— Tr. 

«  See  Duntier,  Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  473-4.— Tr. 
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Weimar,  he  was  on  one  occasion  at  the  Duchess  Amalia's 
when  she  was  present;^  on  February  33  he  was  her  guest  at 
«  dinner;  on  February  34  she  visited  him  and  lectured  him 

'  about  SchlegePs  Alarcos^  and  he  talked  finely  about  Tragedy. 

i  When  she  was  going  he  told  her  that  August  would  call  on 

y  her  to-morrow,  to  ask  an  inscription  for  his  new  album.     As 

I  yet  the  only  other  entries  in  this  album  were  by  Goethe  and 

j  Schiller.      On   February   09,    1804,   Madame  de   Stael  left 

J  Weimar  for  Berlin.     Goethe  had  given  her  letters  of  introduc- 

tion to  Zelter  and  to  August  Wilhelm  SchlegeL     He  felt  a  glad 
sense  of  relief  on  the  departure  of  this  typical  French  femnie 
r  d^esprit     Her  importunity  and  obstinacy  used  to  drive  him 

into  opposition,  and  often  compelled  him  to  carry  the  opposi- 
^  tion  to  extremity ;  for  otherwise  he  must  either  be  silent  or 

^  say  plainly  to  her  that  such  conflict  could  lead  to  no  result 

\  "In  mere  joy  that  the  Stael  is  gone,  Goethe  has  been  for 

I  two  consecutive  days  driving  everywhere  on  a  sleigh  with  his 

more  congenial  Donna^  writes  Charlotte  von  Stein  on  March 
\  8,  1804.^    The  rehearsals  of  Wilhelm  Tell  and  the  needful 

'  preparations  made  Goethe  very  busy  for  a  time.     The  repre- 

I  sentations,  first  on  March  17  and  then,  with  some  cutting 

i'  down,  on  March  19,  1804,  excited  greater  admiration  and 

delight  than  any  of  Schiller's  former  plays.  Now  Schiller  felt 
that  he  was  gaining  mastery  of  the  scenic  art  He  had  already 
attacked  a  new  subject,  derived  from  the  history  of  Russia. 

Yet  he  liked  Weimar  less  every  day,  and  longed  to  find 
some  other  home,  while  Goethe's  strong  attachment  to  the 
place  strengthened  as  the  years  passed  by,  notwithstanding  the 
many  pains  and  burthens  that  they  brought  He  was  now 
suffering  a  great  deal  in  an  endeavour  to  adapt  his  Gotz  for 
the  stage.  However,  his  spirits  brightened  towards  the  close  of 
March  1804.  Thus  we  find  him  inviting  Charlotte  von  Stein 
to  visit  him  every  Thursday  morning  about  eleven  o'clock,  when 
he  will  show  her  and  the  friends  whom  she  may  bring  some- 
thing from  his  collection  of  objects  of  art  Then  there  were 
concerts  at  hb  house  every  Sunday ;  at  these  concerts  he  gave 
the  preference  to  Zelter's  melodies.  At  the  end  of  March 
young  Voss  again  came  for  a  considerable  stay,  during  which 
Goethe  was  even  more  amiable  than  before.     Goethe  had 

1  See  the  acconnt  of  this  in  the  Tag-  und  Jahrts-HefU  lor  1 804. — ^Tr. 
«  See  Diintzer,  Charlotte  van  Stein,  iL  I95.~Tr. 
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secretly  procured  a  doctor's  diploma  for  the  young  fellow,  who 
himself  tells  of  the  kindly  jest  by  which  the  burdensomeness 
of  the  moment  of  giving  and  receiving  a  benefit  was  in  this 
instance  lightened.^  His  appointment  to  the  new  professor- 
ship was  now  finally  determined. 

From  Berlin  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  merrily  to  Goethe 
that  she  would  soon  return  to  Weimar  for  a  three  weeks'  stay, 
in  order  to  steal  from  him  all  that  could  be  stolen.  But  news 
that  her  father  was  very  ill  brought  her  to  Weimar  earlier  than 
she  had  intended,  and  in  Weimar  she  heard  that  he  was  already 
dead.  Her  grief  was  terrible — almost  madness;  she  screamed; 
she  had  convulsive  fits.  There  could  be  no  wit-combats  this 
time ;  Goethe  could  only  try  to  show  his  deep  compassion  for 
her.  She  left  Weimar  for  Coppet  on  April  30,  1804.  Four 
days  earlier  Schiller,  longing  to  escape  from  the  narrow  life  of 
Weimar,  had  gone  with  his  wife  and  children  to  Berlin. 

Goethe  now  again  drew  near  to  the  Court  that  he  had  so 
long  avoided,  nearest  of  all  to  the  Duchess  Luise.  Heinrich 
Voss  had  come  to  take  up  the  duties  of  his  new  post;  he 
lodged  close  to  Goethe,  who  allowed  him  the  freest  access,  and 
a  friendship  grew  between  them,  which  made  Voss  very  happy. 
The  young  fellow's  father  and  mother  came  at  Goethe's  invita- 
tion to  Weimar  for  a  few  days,  and  visited  the  school  where 
their  son  was  teaching.  Goethe  wished  the  elder  Voss  to 
accept  a  pension  from  the  Duke,  but  he  would  not,  whereupon 
Goethe  prociu-ed  him  an  authorisation  to  receive  certain  allow- 
ances, such  as  firewood  and  game,  altogether  worth  about  200 
thalers  a  year. 

On  May  21,  1804,  Schiller  returned  from  Berlin.  He 
was  not  ill-disposed  to  go  and  live  there  on  the  favourable 
conditions  offered  him.  This  would  be  a  severe  loss  to  Goethe, 
who  nevertheless  unselfishly  abstained  (as  formerly,  when 
Herder  was  invited  to  Gottingen)  from  attempting  to  dissuade 
such  a  course;  he  only  counselled  a  thoughtful  balancing 
of  advantages,  and  that  no  step  should  be  taken  before 
the  return  of  the  Duke  from  his  tour  of  inspection.  But 
after  a  week  at  home  Schiller  had  resolved  on  declining  the 
invitation  to  Berlin,  if  the  Duke,  as  he  wrote  to  Komer, 
would  only  offer  some  compensation  worth  accepting.     The 

1  Sec  Duntxer,  Godhe  und  Karl  August^  ii.  479.— Tr. 
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Duke  returned  on  June  4,  1804.  After  hearing  from  Schiller, 
he  desired  him  to  let  his  wishes  be  known  without  any  reserve ; 
and  on  June  8  wrote  affectionately  to  him,  gladly  granting  the 
desired  boon, — the  doubling  of  his  salary, — and  promising 
that  it  should  soon  be  raised  to  1000  thalers.  Besides,  the 
Duke  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Berlin  folk  would  be  able  to 
benefit  Schiller  without  any  injury  to  Weimar,  viz.  that  Schiller 
might  obtain  good  terms  on  agreeing  to  reside  in  Berlin  for  a 
considerable  time  each  year.^ 

During  the  summer  of  1804  we  find  Goethe  frequently 
dining  at  Court,  and  occasionally  the  Duchess  and  the  Princess 
Caroline  came  with  Charlotte  von  Stein  to  his  Thursday  morn- 
ing receptions.  He  was  often  in  Jena,  and  spent  a  fortnight 
in  Lauchstedt  (August  17  to  September  3),  where  at  last  the 
stage  adaptation  of  Gofz  von  Berlichingen  was  finished,  and  a 
reading-rehearsal  of  it  held.     When  on  the  Duke's  birthday  he 

I  returned  to  Weimar,  his  time  was  fully  claimed  by  the  Court, 

by  the  preparation  of  Gotz  for  the  stage,  and  by  the  Art  Exhi- 
bition. Meanwhile  Voss  and  his  son  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  Wiirzburg  University,  and  the  elder  Voss  seemed  inclined 

'  to  accept  it ;   but  Heinrich  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  leave 

Weimar  and  the  great  man  to  whom  he  owed  almost  as  much  as 
to  his  parents.     He  was  daily  with  Goethe,  often  half  a  day 

I  without  interruption;  they  read  Greek  together  diligently.* 

After  many  rehearsals  Gbtz  in  its  new  form  was  presented 
on  September  22,  1804.  The  piece  was  very  long ;  the  repre- 
isentation,  beginning  at  half-past  six,  lasted  until  eleven.  There 
was  very  slight  applause ;  to  many,  one  of  whom  was  Wieland, 
it  was  incomprehensible  how  Goethe  could  have  so  transformed 
I  the  great  work  of  his  youth.     The  adaptation  had  been  made 

I  to  meet  the  taste  of  ordinary  audiences,  and  to  suit  the  usual 

1  requirements  of  the  theatre ;  there  were  several  good  pieces  of 


f 

\ 
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^  Schiller  wrote  to  Berlin  about  this,  but  never  received  an  answer. 
See  Diintzer,  Life  of  SckilUr. — Tr. 

'  See  the  letter  from  the  younger  Voss  to  Boie,  quoted  by  Diintzer, 
Goethe  und  Karl  August^  ii*  488.  Goethe  was  then  especially  interested 
in  Sophocles : — 

«*  But  be  his 
My  special  thanks,  whose  even-balanced  soul 
From  first  youth  tested  up  to  extreme  old  age, 
Business  could  not  make  dull,  nor  passion  wild  ; 
Who  saw  life  steadily,  and  saw  it  whole.'*  Til 

7.  N 
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writing  among  the  additions,  but  the  unity  of  the  play  as  a 
whole  was  disturbed,  and  much  of  the  poetry  and  beauty 
gone.  Too  long  for  a  single  performance,  only  the  first  two 
acts  were  played  on  September  29 ;  the  last  three  followed  on 
October  13.  Various  causes  made  it  impossible  for  Goethe  to 
leave  Weimar  in  September  and  October  1804;  thus,  though 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Jena  had  appointed  him  presi- 
dent, he  could  not  thank  them  in  person.  In  November  he 
was  appointed  honorary  president  of  the  Mineralogical  Society 
of  Jena,  in  the  room  of  Prince  Galitzin,^  who  was  dead 

Weimar  now  bestirred  itself  to  welcome  home  the  Crown 
Prince  and  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess,  his  bride.  Goethe 
tried  to  compose  some  appropriate  piece,  but  he  waited  on 
inspiration  in  vain,  and  at  length  asked  Schiller  to  undertake 
th2  task.  Within  four  days  Schiller's  lyric  dialogue  Die  HuU 
digung  der  Kunste  was  composed  and  studied  On  the  after- 
noon of  November  9,  1 804,  the  festal  entry  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  took  place.  It  seemed  during  the  next  few  days 
as  though  the  people  could  not  rejoice  enough.  On  Novem- 
ber 1 2  the  young  pair  honoured  the  theatre  with  their  presence ; 
and  then  Schiller's  piece  was  received  with  extraordinary  delight 
The  amiability  and  charm  of  the  Princess  won  all  hearts ;  she 
received  Goethe  in  the  most  graceful  way,  though  for  him  she 
had  not,  as  for  Schiller,  a  diamond  ring  fi-om  the  Empress  of 
Russia.     Nor  was  there  a  Russian  Order  for  him,  as  there  was  ^ 

for  Voigt     The  Duke,  however,  raised  Goethe,  Voigt,  and  j 

Schmidt  to  the  dignity  of  Actual  Privy  Councillor  (  Wirklicher 
Geheimerath),  with  the  title  "  Excellency." 

Charlotte  von  Stein  and  her  little  sister-in-law  had  become 
regular  attendants  at  Goethe's  Thursday  mornings.  On  No- 
vember 29, 1804,  a  party  from  the  Castle  also  came — the  Crown 
Princess,  the  Duchess  Luise,  and  the  Princess  Caroline. 
Goethe  was  now  busy  editing  Winckelmann's  letters  to 
Berendis,*  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Duchess  Amalia ;  he  was  writing  an  essay  on  Winckelmann, 
to  be  published  with  the  letters.  During  the  last  five  years 
Goethe  had  again  felt  strongly  attracted  by  Winckelmann. 
Then,  prompted  by  Schiller,  he  began  to  translate  Diderofs 
dialogue  Lt  Neveu  de  Rameau  from  manuscript,  and,  besides, 

*  The  husband  of  Goethe's  friend  the  Princess  Galitzin. — Tr. 
*  See  Hempd's  Goethe^  xxviii.  195. — Tr. 
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prepared  a  series  of  careful  notes  on  the  persons  mentioned, 
and  on  the  questions  of  music  and  literature  touched  upon  in 
the  dialogue.  In  the  latter  half  of  December  1804  Goethe 
felt  extremely  unwell  again;  we  find  him  on  December  19 
writing  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  that  he  cannot  receive  on  the 

•  morrow — Thursday  morning — as  usual  Yet  a  week  later,  on 
December  27,  1804,  he  had  the  Duchess,  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
Charlotte  Schiller,  and  other  ladies,  with  him,  and  showed  them 
the  cast  of  the  Minerva  of  Velletri,  that  had  come  from  Paris 
a  few  days  before.  Charlotte  Schiller  observed  how  ill  Goethe 
was.    Schiller,  too,  was  a  sufferer  at  this  time ;  a  heavy  cold  had 

►  left  its  usual  legacy.     He  kept  steadily  at  work  on  a  translation 

I  of  the  PKtdre  of  Racine,  to  be  acted  on  the  birthday  of  the 

I  Duchess ;  a  translation  undertaken  in  order  to  please  the  Duke, 

^  whose  partiality  for  the  French  Drama  will  be  remembered. 

The  New  Year,  1805,  fn  which  death  was  to  terminate  the 
great  poet  alliance,*  began  not  very  ill  for  Goethe,  since  he 
found  himself  able  to  appear  again  in  the  "  society  of  the  noble 
and  fair; "2  but  the  result  was  not  good;  he  was  laid  up,  and 
had  to  stay  indoors  for  a  while.*  However,  on  January  10, 
1805,  he  received  the  Crown  Princess  and  the  other  ladies, 
though  on  the  two  following  Thursdays  he  had  to  excuse  himself. 
His  comedies  Die  Mitschuldigen  and  Der  Burgtrgeneral  were 
played  with  great  success  about  the  middle  of  January ;  he  had 
conducted  the  rehearsals  himself  in  his  room.  So,  too,  the 
rehearsals  oiPhldre,    Goethe  was,  besides,  busy  with  important 

*  contributions  for  the  Literaturzeitung,    Schiller  suffered  a  great 

deal  during  the  beginning  of  January,  and  a  little  later  his 

family  were  ill*  At  the  end  of  the  month  Goethe  ventured 
%. 

^  The  story  which  comes  to  us  by  Voss,  how  Goethe,  writing  to 
Schiller,  set  down,  "The  last  New  Year*s  Day,"  is  well  known.  And 
when  xisiting  Charlotte  von  Stein  on  New  Year*s  Day,  he  told  her  that 
he  believed  that  year  would  see  either  his  death  or  Schiller's. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Schiller,  January  9,  1805. — Tr. 

'  In  one  of  her  letters  Charlotte  Schiller  observes  that  the  air  of  the 
Court  does  not  agree  with  beautiful  souls,  for  Schiller,  too,  always  becomes 
^  ill  when  he  goes  there  I — Tr. 

^  On  January  14,  1805,  Schiller  writes  to  Goethe: — "I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  that  your  remaining  indoors  is  not  voluntary.  Alas  !  it  goes 
hard  with  us  all,  and  he  who,  compelled  by  necessity,  has  gradually  learned 
to  endure  his  illness  patiently,  is  best  off.  I  am  now  really  glad  that  I 
formed  and  carried  out  the  resolve  to  occupy  myself  with  a  translation. 
Thus  at  least  some  result  has  come  of  these  days  of  wretchedness,  and  I 
have  at  any  rate  lived  and  acted." — Tr. 
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out,  but  immediately  had  to  shut  himself  up  agaia      On 

February  i,  1805,  he  amused  himself  preparing  an  honorary  ' 

diploma  for  Geming,  as  a  member  of  the  Mineralogical  Society.  I 

We  give  a  facsimile.     In  the  pen-and-ink  outline  round  the  j 

edge  are  seen  symbols  of  the  storms  and  weather,  of  the  planets, 

of  the  god  of  earthquakes.     Vulcan  and  Neptune  are  shown 

as  symbols  of  the  two  opposed  geologic  theories.     In  the 

figure  of  the  god  of  earthquakes  there  hovers  a  memory  of 

Raphael's  cartoons.     All  in  this  facsimile  is  by  Goethe,  except 

the  signatures  of  von  Trebra  and  of  Lenz. 

About  the  7th  of  February  1805  Goethe  became  ver>' 
ill  indeed;  so  terrible  was  the  pain  that  his  screams  were 
heard  by  the  sentinels  at  the  gate  of  the  city.^  During  the 
three  following  months  an  attack  of  his  disorder  occurred  every 
four  weeks.*  He  was  dreadfully  weakened  each  time.  It  was 
a  colic  of  the  kidneys,  attended  with  violent  cramps ;  and  on 
each  return  his  life  was  in  actual  danger.  At  this  time  Schiller 
suffered  from  ague  fits.  Goethe's  present  attack,  though  so 
violent,  did  not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon  able  to  go  out 
every  day,  but  not  strong  enough  to  visit  his  friend ;  the  excite- 
ment would  have  been  too  much  for  both  of  them.  His 
intellect  was  pretty  clear,  however,  and  he  dictated  at  the 
notes  to  his  translation  of  Ze  Neveu  de  Rameau,  In  the 
beginning  of  March  1805  Schiller  could  resist  the  yearning  to 
see  Goethe  no  longer,  and  sent  young  Voss  to  announce  that 
he  was  coming.  "  They  fell  on  each  other's  neck,**  writes  Voss, 
"  and  kissed  in  a  long,  earnest  kiss  before  speaking  a  word.  ^ 

Neither  of  them  mentioned  the  illness  of  himself  or  of  the 
other,  but  both  enjoyed  the  unmingled  delight  of  being  once 
more  together  and  in  good  spirits." 

The  success  of  Die  Mitschuldigen  encouraged  Goethe  to 
bring  his  oldest  piece.  Die  Laune  des  Verliebien^  on  the  stage. 
It  was  acted  March  6,  1805,  and  must  have  strangely  affected 
the  many  anxious  friends  of  the  great  poet.  All  seemed  well. 
Schiller  returned  to  his  Demetrius ;  Goethe  rejoiced  in  the 
increase  of  knowledge  of  French  literatiure  and  art  in  the 
eighteenth  century  which  his  work  on  Le  Neveu  de  Rameau 
was  bringing.     He  had  a  new  and  violent  attack  on  March  8, 

*  This  is  mentioned  by  Falk  in  a  letter.  See  Diintzer,  Goethe  und 
Karl  Augtist^  \\.  501. — Tr. 

*  See  Christiane's  letter  to  Nikolaus  Meyer,  April  12,  1805. — Tr. 
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1805,  but  was  soon  tolerably  restored;  his  old  friend  Knebel 

^  found  him  a  week  later  in  his  garden,  looking  happy.     Knebel 

I  had  come  to  live  in  Jena  now,  and  Goethe  was  very  glad  of 

this.     Heinrich  Voss  was  continually  with  him,  and  confided 
to  him  all  his  feelings  and  thoughts.     Goethe  and  Schiller  saw 

f  each  other  at  times.     But  on  March  20,  1805,  a  cold  north- 

east wind  came  that  shut  them  within  doors  again,  and  delayed 

;  their  recovery.     However,  in  the  beginning  of  April  1805 

Goethe  felt  so  well  that,  when  on  April  10  August  Goethe  set 

[  out  in  good  charge  to  see  his  grand- 

i;  mother  Goethe,  Christiane  could  ac- 

'  company  her  boy  to  Erfurt    But  she 

!  had  been  only  a  few  hours  in  Erfurt 

when  a  messenger  came  to  call  her 

i  back;   Goethe  had   had   a  violent 

I  attack  of  his  illness.     Yet  he  was  as 

«  before  soon  restored  to  a  tolerable 

♦  condition.      He  was  ordered  horse 

exercise  by  his  doctor,  and  it  did  him 
a  great  deal  of  good.  The  thought  of 
the  return  of  his  illness  troubled  him. 
Frau  Aja  was  very  happy  in  her 
little   grandson,  who   already  over- 

!  topped  his  mother  by  half  a  head. 

The  child  stayed  over  three  weeks 

with  her.     We  give  here  a  silhouette     fig.  33.  silhouette  of  Goethe's 
of  the  dear  little  woman,  taken  at  this        mother  in  the  year  1805.  From 
penod    It  was  given  by  her  to  Frau 
Senator  Stock,  a  great  fHend  of  hers.^ 

On  April  19,  1805,  Goethe  sent  to  the  press  the  three 
essays  on  Winckelmann,  one  by  himself,  one  by  Friedrich 
August  Wolf,  and  one  by  Heinrich  Meyer,  which,  with  the 

\  letters  of  Winckelmann  to  Berendis,  and  Heinrich  Meyer's 

Outline  of  the  History  of  Art  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  formed 
the  book  called  Winckelmann  und  sein  Jahrhundert.     Goethe 

'  had  grown  anxious  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  IForhs^  and 

as  the  great  publisher  Cotta  was  expected  to  come  soon  to 
Jena,  he  sent  to  Schiller  his  agreements  with  former  publishers 
(Goschen,  Unger,  and  Vieweg),  in  order  that  if  Schiller  were 

1  Frau  Senator  Stock  was  a  daughter  of  the  Danish  Councillor  of 
Legation,  Johann  Friedrich  Moritz.     See  p.  32. — Tr. 
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talking  with  Cotta  on  the  subject  he  might  know  all  that 
was  needful  (In  October  1804  Schiller  had  communicated 
Goethe's  conditions  to  Cotta,  who  on  the  whole  approved  of 
them.)  However,  Goethe's  first  care  now  was  to  finish  the 
collection  of  notes  for  the  translation  of  Le  Neveu  dc  Ranieau, 
and  on  April  24,  1805,  he  sent  the  last  of  them  to  Schiller. 
On  April  25  he  visited  Schiller,  and  talked  of  a  journey  to 
Dresden.  Schiller  thought  him  tolerably  restored.  Yet  the 
decline  of  the  University  of  Jena  was  weighing  on  his  mind. 
So  many  of  the  best  professors  had  been  lured  away,  and  the 
number  of  students  was  diminishing.  And  now  Voss  was 
invited  to  Heidelberg,  and  resolved  to  go,  though  Goethe  and 
the  Duke  were  ready  to  do  anything  they  could  for  him. 

On  the  evening  of  April  29,  1805,  Goethe  went  to  visit 
Schiller,  but  found  him  starting  for  the  theatre  to  see  a  Ritter- 
schatispiel^  called  Clara  von  Hohcndchen^  by  that  voluminous 
scribbler  C.  H.  Spiess ;  and  having  no  wish  to  keep  him  from 
gomg,  and  feeling  too  ill  to  go  himself,  they  parted,  never  to 
see  one  another  again.  The  performance  over,  Heinrich  Voss 
went,  according  to  his  custom,  to  Schiller's  box,  and  found 
him  extremely  feverish,  with  his  teeth  chattering.  He  was 
taken  home,  and  lay  for  some  days  very  ill,  not  responding 
even  to  the  caresses  of  his  children.  Goethe,  not  at  first 
apprehensive,  grew  very  sad  as  the  days  passed  and  Schiller 
was  no  better.  "  On  one  occasion  I  found  him  in  his  garden 
weeping,"  writes  Heinrich  Voss ;  "  but  only  single  tears,  that 
glistened  in  his  eyes.  His  spirit  wept,  not  his  eyes;  in  his 
looks  I  read  that  his  feelings  had  something  great — more  than 
earthly,  something  infinite — in  them.  I  told  him  a  great  deal 
about  Schiller,  and  he  listened  with  a  kind  of  ineffable  composure. 
"  Destiny  is  inexorable,  and  man  is  little  1"  that  was  all  he  said ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  began  to  speak  of  more  cheerful  things." 

On  May  i,  1805,  Goethe  planned  out  for  Cotta  the  con- 
tents of  the  twelve  volumes  in  which  they  proposed  to  issue  . 
his  Works,     A  new  attack  of  his  disorder  came  on  immedi-                  ' 
ately  after  this ;  its  violence  soon  abated,  but  it  left  him  sadly 

weak  and  broken.     It  was  a  delight  to  him  when  about  this 

I 
1  One  of  the  many  results  of  the  success  of  Gotz  von  Berluhingen  was 
the  springing  up  of  plays  whose  scenes  were  laid  in  the  feudal  ages,  and 
whose  principal  characters  belonged  to  the  old  German  feudal  nobility. 
These  plays  were  called  RitterschaitspUU. — ^Tr. 
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time  August  came  back  from  the  ever  joyous  and  loving  Frau 
Aja.  So  soon  as  Goethe  could,  he  wrote  to  her,  May  6,  1805  : 
— "  Receive,  dear  mother,  a  thousand  thanks  for  all  the  good- 
ness you  have  shown  our  August!  I  only  hope  that  the 
memory  of  his  stay  may  give  you  a  fraction  of  the  delight 
'  that  his  account  of  his  visit  gives  us.     We  are  brought  by  it 

again  into  the  living  presence  of  you  and  of  my  old  friends. 
Thank  warmly  for  us  all  those  who  received  him  with  such  kind- 
ness. This  first  attempt  to  look  forth  into  the  world  has  been  so 
successAil,  that  I  have  good  hope  for  his  future.  His  youth  has 
been  happy,  and  I  would  fain  see  him  merry  and  joyous  still, 
as  he  passes  on  to  a  more  serious  age.  I  too  in  these  better 
days,  notwithstanding  some  agitation,  find  myself  right  welL"^ 
On  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written,  Schiller  had 
'  grown  so  much  better  that  he  himself  plucked  up  courage 

anew.     But  his  head  was  bad  that  evening,  and  he  raved  a 
good   deal  during  the  following  days.      On   the  afternoon 
of  May  9,  1805,  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  watchers  took  heart 
t  His  wife  sat  in  an  adjoining  room.     Suddenly,  at  about  six 

^  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  she  was  called ;  a  paralytic  stroke  had 

*  fallen,  the  face  was  distorted,  the  hands  cold ;  then  a  kind  of 

electric  shock  passed  over  the  features,  and  the  great  ease  and 
quietness  of  death  had  come  to  Schiller. 

Heinrich  Meyer  was  at  Goethe's  house  when  the  sad  news 

came  there.     Meyer  was  called  out,  but  when  the  worthy  man 

'  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  too  much  agitated  to  face 

f  Goethe;  he  hurried  home  without  taking  leave.     Christiane, 

i  too,  went  out  for  a  moment     On  her  return  Goethe  saw  that 

something  was  wrong.     After  a  while  he  said,  "  I  see  clearly 

i  Schiller  must  be  very  ill  f  whereupon  they  tried  to  persuade 

him  to  the  contrary.      During  the  rest  of  the  evening  he 
remained  silent,  wrapped  in  his  thoughts;  in  the  night  he 
I  was  heard  weeping.     In  the  morning  he  said  to  Christiane, 

"Is  it  not  true  that  SchiUer  was  very  ill  yesterday."  She  began 
to  sob.  "  He  is  dead  ?"  whereupon  she  had  to  acknowledge 
it  Then  he  turned  aside  and  wept,  without  speaking  a  word 
He  spent  the  day  in  deep,  gentle  grief,  in  the  companionship 
of  Christiane  and  Riemer.  He  sent  kindly  messages  to 
Heinrich  Voss  by  August,  and  asked  him  to  come  to  him ; 

1  Sec  this  letter  in  Robert  Keil's  Frau  Rath,  p.  357.— Tr, 
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but  Voss  dared  not  Goethe  could  not  bear  to  look  on  the 
dead  face,  nor  to  see  any  of  Schiller's  dear  ones.  On  the 
other  hand  he  drew  near  to  his  old  friend  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
who  too  had  loved  and  honoured  Schiller  well  Charlotte 
writes  on  May  1 1  :  "  Goethe  is  again  fully  restored,  and  comes 
more  often  to  me  now.  In  Schiller  he  has  had  an  irreparable 
loss.  To-day  he  spoke  with  such  originality  on  the  physical 
and  spiritual  man,  that  I  would  have  wished  to  write  it  down 
on  the  spot."  Karl  Stein  remembered  to  have  heard  from  his 
mother  that,  when  she  tried  to  persuade  Goethe  to  see  Schiller 
lying  in  death,  he  exclaimed  :  **  No,  the  agitation  I"  {**  Net'n, 
die  Zersfdrung  /  ^')  Not  until  May  13  did  Heinrich  Voss 
venture  into  his  presence.  On  May  1 8  they  went  together  to 
walk  in  Weimar  Park,  Goethe  was  greatly  moved  when  he 
heard  that  the  departure  of  the  elder  Voss  was  now  fully 
determined  on.  Schiller's  loss  he  must  bear,  since  destiny 
took  him  away,  but  Voss  was  being  taken  away  by  men.  They 
went  home  in  silence ;  young  Voss  took  leave  in  silence.  In 
his  home  Goethe  was  very  sad ;  Christiane  heard  him  saying 
to  himself:  "Voss  will  follow  his  father,  and  Riemer  too 
will  sooner  or  later  be  drawn  away ;  then  I  shall  stand  quite 
alone!"  At  this  sad  time  the  Duke  was  absent  on  a  tour 
of  inspection  in  Prussia.  We  do  not  know  whether  Goethe 
visited  the  Court,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not ;  but  we  find 
him  often  at  the  Duchess  Amalia's.  When  the  first  weight  of 
grief  had  lightened,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  the  actors, 
that  a  piece  should  be  given  in  honour  of  Schiller's  memory. 
Since  by  Art  "  pain  should  be  roused  only  to  be  alleviated, 
and  resolved  into  higher  emotions  of  consoling  power;" 
Goethe  would  seek  in  this  piece  to  set  forth  "  not  that  which 
we  have  lost  but  what  is  still  left  to  us."^  To  Zelter,  on  June 
1, 1805  :  **  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my  good  days  have  been 
few.  I  thought  to  lose  myself,  and  lose  a  friend,  and  in  him 
the  half  of  my  existence.  The  truth  is,  I  ought  to  begin  a 
new  mode  of  life ;  but  at  my  years  there  is  no  longer  a  way. 
So  I  just  look  straight  before  me  every  day,  and  do  what  is 
nearest,  without  thinking  of  a  further  sequence."  Yet  there 
was  much  still  left  him,  his  wife  and  child,  true  friends,  an 
assured  centre  of  powerful  activity ;  above  all,  his  own  creative 
and  speculative  genius,  and  his  own  unsubduable  will. 

'  Goethe  to  Cotta,  June  i,  1805.    See  Vollmer*s  Brufwichsel  SchilUrs 
mit  Cotta  [Stuttgart,  1876]  S.  557.— Tr. 
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BOOK    VIII. 
THE  YEARS  OF  POLITICAL  CALAMITY 

CHAPTER    I. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  SCHILLER  TO  THE  PEACE  BETWEEN  FRANCE 
AND  PRUSSIA. 

May  1805-SEPTEMBER  1807. 

In  the  few  months  of  rest  and  recovery  which  followed,  Goethe 
was  still  troubled  by  occasional  illness.  On  May  30,  1805, 
Friedrich  August  Wolf  and  his  charming  daughter  came  to 
stay  a  fortnight  with  him.^  After  Wolf  had  returned  to 
Halle,  Voss  and  his  wife  came  to  Weimar  to  take  leave.  We 
know  through  Heinrich  Voss  that  Goethe  was  in  pain  at  the 
time  from  his  disease,  but  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  certain 
chill  had  come  over  his  manner  towards  Voss,  who  did  not 
speak  a  word  of  his  approaching  departure  for  Heidelberg. 
Cordiality  was  impossible,  in  the  face  of  such  reserve,  and  with 
Goethe's  wounded  memory  of  all  the  aflfectionate  wiles  thrown 
away  in  the  endeavour  to  retain  Voss  for  Jena.  Not  long 
after  Goethe  had  another  attack  of  spasms ;  but  it  was  less 
violent  than  former  ones,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  was 
able  to  receive  his  old  friend  Friedrich  Jacobi  and  his  sister 
Helene  (June  23).  It  was  now  almost  thirteen  years  since 
they  had  seen  one  another,*  and  the  meeting  gave  Goethe  great 
delight     Wieland,  who  of  late  had  begun  to  draw  close  again 

^  Goethe  writes  at  length  of  this  interesting  visit  in  the  Tag-  und 
Jahra-HefU  for  1805.— Tr.       * 

*  They  had  seen  each  other  when  Goethe  was  returning  from  the 
*  campaign  in  France  in  1792.     See  pp.  457*8. — Tr. 
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to  the  single  great  figure  in  German  poetry  left,^  was  during 
Jacobi's  stay  on  one  occasion  dining  at  Goethe's,  and  observed 
how  Christiane  took  the  place  of  honour  at  the  table,  and  with 
what  tender  courtesy  Goethe  treated  her.^ 

On  July  I,  1805,  Jacobi  left  He  afterwards  told  a  friend 
that  during  the  last  two  days  of  his  visit  Goethe  had  been 
almost  perfectly  the  Goethe  of  old  times. 

On  July  2,  1805,  Goethe,  with  Christiane,  August,  and 
Riemer,  went  to  LauchstedL  He  was,  of  course,  soon  attracted 
to  Halle,  and  there  spent  many  fruitful  and  interesting  hours 
with  Wolf.  Gall  the  craniologist  was  delivering  lectures  in 
Halle.  Goethe  attencl^d  these  lectures.  When  one  of  his 
fits  of  illness  came  on.  Gall  delivered  the  lectures  that  he  had 
missed  at  his  bedside.  When  back  in  Lauchstedt,  Goethe 
wrote  (July  22,  1805),  begging  Zelter  to  come  and  visit  him 
in  Weimar :  "  I  am  thinking  of  a  dramatic  presentation  of 
Schiller's  Lay  of  the  BelL  What  might  not  this  be  with  your 
help!  Do  come!"  Zelter  could  not  come;  nevertheless 
Goethe  asked  him  (August  4)  for  the  musical  arrangement  of 
the  Lay,  But  shortly  after  he  came  quite  unexpectedly  for  a 
few  days,  and  was  very  useful  Many  matters  were  discussed 
between  the  friends.  Goethe's  yearning  pain  found  some 
abatement  in  paying  this  tribute  of  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Schiller.8 

On  August  1 2  Christiane  and  August  went  back  to  Weimar, 
to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Schiesshaus,^  Goethe 
had  arranged  with  Wolf  to  go  to  Helmstedt,  in  Brunswick,  to 
see  the  strange  old  collector  of  curiosities,  Hofrath  Beireis, 
who  lived  there.  They  started  on  August  14,  1805,  taking 
Goethe's  boy  with  theuL  Goethe  has  given  in  the  Tag-  und 
JahreS'Hefte  for  1805  a  very  full  account  of  this  pleasant 
excursion.  They  visited  Magdeburg  on  their  way,  and  Goethe 
examined  with  interest  the  cathedral  and  its  ancient  monu- 
ments. Their  return  journey  brought  them  through  Halber- 
stadt,  and  they  thought  with  tender  regret  of  the  good  old  poet 

*  See  the  reference  to  a  remark  by  Wieland  in  Diintzer,  Goethe  und 
Karl  August^  ii.  514. — Tr. 

*  Christiane  had  been  very  unselfish  and  good  during  Goethe's  illness. 
See  Diintzer,  Charlotte  von  SUin,  il  220.— Tr. 

'  The  performance  of  Das  Lied  von  der  Ghcke  at  Lauchstedt  took  place 
August  10,  1805.— Tr.  *  See  p.  538.--TR. 
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Gleim,  who  had  died  there  two  years  before.  Their  journey 
ended  with  their  arrival  in  Halle  on  August  25. 

Restored  in  mind  and  body,  Goethe  finally  retiuned  to 
Weimar  on  Friday,  September  6,  1805.  A  week  later  he  had  a 
visit  from  the  Crown  Princess  and  Princess  Caroline,  and  hence- 

•  forward  he  delivered  lectures  on  Natural  Science,  on  Colour, 
Magnetism,  Elasticity,  every  Wednesday  morning  before  a 
select  circle,  consisting  of  the  Princess  and  her  governess, 
Charlotte  von  Stein  and  her  sister-in-law;  and  in  these 
lectures  he  sought  to  interweave  ethical  considerations.  His 
delivery,  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  practice,  pleasant 
to  hear  and  instinct  with  feeling,  charmed  the  ladies,  not- 
withstanding the  habit  of  often  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead,  in  which  he  resembled  GalL     Now  at  length  he 

)  ventured  on  a  visit  to  Lotte  Schiller;   it  proved  a  strange 

I  mingling  of  pain  and  pleasure.     He  talked  to  her  chiefly  of 

Natural  Science,  and  invited  her  to  attend  the  Wednesday 
lectures.  The  Art  Exhibition  of  this  year  was  poor.  It  was 
the  last,  for  Goethe,  seeing  his  efforts  in  the  service  of  Ideal 
Art   working    but    litde    result,   defeated   on   one   hand   by 

*  the  pietistic  tendency  of  the  time,  on  the  other  by  the  natural- 
istic tendency,  felt  ill  inclined  to  continue  an  unprosperous 

:  war.     And  accordingly  no  prize  subject  for  1806  was  published. 

!  In  the  Reix)rt  of  1805  it  simply  runs  thus : — "  For  the  current 

year  our  Art  Exhibition  remains  closed.  Meanwhile  we  pur- 
pose to  hold  intercourse  on  the  subject  of  Colour  with  the 
friends  of  Art  and  Nature.  Perhaps  we  shall  in  future  appoint 
our  prize  subjects  with  reference  to  this  insufficiently  treated 
side  of  Art" 

Already  while  in  Lauchstedt  Goethe  had  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Cotta  as  to  the  publication  of  his  Works. 
On  sending  in  the  beginning  of  his  MS.  he  was  to  receive 
one  thousand  thalers,  at  Easter  1806  three  thousand,  at  Easter 
1807  three  thousand,  at  Easter  1808  three  thousand  Cotta 
was  to  have  the  sole  right  of  publishing  imtil  Easter  18 14,  and 
then  he  was  to  have  the  right  of  preference  if  he  offered  as 
high  terms  as  other  publishers.  On  September  30,  1805, 
Goethe  sent  the  revised  Wilhelm  Master^  which  was  to  occupy 
the  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  set ;  the  first  volume,  to 
contain  the  poems,  demanded  greater  labour.  But  even  nearer 
to  his  heart  than  the  new  edition  lay  the  completion  of  the 
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Theory  of  Colour^  which  should  appear  in  the  coming  spring ; 
and  when  in  October  1805  he  went  to  Jena  on  University 
affairs,  he  worked  on  this  long-cherished  scheme.  In  Jena  he 
was  always  cordially  welcome  in  the  house  of  the  bookseller 
Frommana     Frommann's  wife,  an  intelligent  and  cultivated  j 

woman,  was  interesting  and  attractive  to  Goethe,  and  so  too  ^ 

was  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  house  Minchen  (Wilhelmine)  j 

Herzlieb,  a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen,  whom  he  had  seen  ' 

grow  up  during  the  last  eight  years,  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  the  Superintendent^  in  Ziillichau. 

But  already  the  dark  shadow  of  coming  war  had  fallen 
on  the  land.     The  Prussians,  fortifying  themselves  in  Erfurt,  1 

billeted  troops  all  over  Weimar  territory,  a  heavy  burden  that  ! 

lasted  many  months.     In  the  beginning  of  November  1805  I 

the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  a  man  of  undoubted  per-  \ 

sonal  amiability  arrived  in  Weimar.  During  his  stay  we  find 
Goethe  dining  at  Court  for  the  first  time  in  that  year.  The 
Emperor  sent  his  visiting  card  to  Wieland  and  to  Goethe. 
The  latter  went  to  Jena  again  in  December  1805;  thither, 
accompanied  by  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  came  also  Karl 
August,  on  his  way  to  headquarters  in  Ronneburg.  • 

At  Christmas  1805  Goethe  became  ill;  his  periodic  spasms 
began  again  and  continued  during  the  first  five  months  of 
1806,  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  continual 
anxious  anticipation  of  these  weakening  and  painful  attacks 
untimed  him  dreadfully.  Yet  he  went  on  delivering  the 
lectures  to  the  ladies  whenever  not  absolutely  prohibited  by 
sickness,  and  their  unanimous  praise  gave  him  real  pleasure, 
though  he  did  not  like  their  devoting  a  previous  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  the  public  events  of  the  day.     He  was  much  grieved  * 

by  the  death  of  Christiane's  sister  Ernestine  on  the  7  th  of 
January.* 

On  January  15,  1806,  Goethe's  Stella  in  Schiller's  adapta- 
tion was  acted.  Goethe  had  changed  the  denouement^  mak- 
ing Fernando  commit  suicide.  The  piece  was  splendidly 
appointed,  but  the  new  denouement  was  felt  to  be  an  evasion  • 

of  the  difficulty,  and  the  moral  sense  was  still  unsatisfied. 

*  Superintendent  in  several  states  of  Germany  means  a  clergyman  of 
high  rank. — Tr, 

*  See  the  extracts  from  letters  of  Christian  Vulpius,  Christiane's  brother, 
in  the  Goetke-Jahrbitch  for  188 1.     See  the  extract  dated  January  7.— Tr. 
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The  Weimar  stage  at  this  time  possessed  two  very  good 
actors  in  Pius  Alexander  Wolff  and  his  wife;  the  maiden 
name  of  the  latter  was  MalcolmL 

Marches  through,  and  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  continued 
to  weary  and  vex  the  poor  little  duchy  of  Weimar.  Officers 
frequently  dined  at  Goethe's  table.  On  January  30,  the 
birthday  of  the  Duchess,  before  the  performance  of  Comeille's 
Cid  the  audience  in  the  theatre  all  joined  in  singing  to  the  air 
of  God  save  the  Kingy  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
splendid  trumpeter  band  of  the  Owstien  Regiment,  verses  of 
Goethe*s  that  expressed  the  general  longing  for  peace.  ^  And 
for  the  time  warlike  demonstrations  ceased  In  the  middle 
of  February  1806  the  Prussians  left  Weimar. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  had  written  a  very  searching  and 
appreciative  notice  of  the  Volksliedcr  in  Uie  collection  of 
Amim  and  Brentano,  called  Des  Knaben  Wunderhom  /*  and 
with  Riemer*s  help  had  been  revising  and  rearranging  his 
poems  for  the  new  editioa  Some  new  poems  were  written. 
At  this  time,  too,  re-emerged  the  plan  of  eight  years  ago  of  an 
epic  Tell,  To  complete  the  first  batch  of  copy  only  the  fourth 
volume  was  now  wanting,  and  that  would  give  little  trouble. 
On  May  10,  1806,  the  day  after  the  anniversary  of  Schiller's 
death.  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  was  acted  again,  with  Goethe's 
Epilog  somewhat  altered.  Goethe  hoped  that  a  visit  to  Karlsbad 
in  the  summer  would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  before 
the  time  for  the  trip  came  he  had  another  attack  of  his  illness. 

In  June  1806  he  went  to  Jena  with  August  and  Riemer, 
there  to  do  his  best  to  prevent  the  physicist  Voigt  from  leaving 
Jena  with  his  apparatus  for  the  study  of  Physics.  August  soon 
went  back  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Gymnasium. 
It  is  related  that  once  when  Director  Lenz  desired  the  boys  to 
translate  the  classic  poets  in  German  verse,  August  Goethe 
refused,  saying  that  his  father  had  forbidden  him  to  make 
verses.  A  few  years  before,  when  a  young  man  was  announced 
who  did  not  know  French,  Goethe  had  said  with  irritation : 
"  Verse  machen  konnen  sie  alle^^  He  had  special  reason  for 
preventing  his  son  from  making  verses. 

1  See  in  Hempers  Goetlu^  xi  302,  in  the  Maskenzii^^  the  lines  begin- 
ning "Herzlich  und  freudevoU." — Tr. 

*  See  the  notice  in  Hempel's  Goethe^  xxix.  384-98. — Tr. 

•  **Thcy  are  all  good  at  verse-making." — Tr. 
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In  the  beginning  of  July^  1806  Goethe,  accompanied  by 
Riemer,  arrived  in  Karlsbad  The  delight  in  two  old  pur- 
suits— in  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  in  landscape  sketching — 
awoke  anew  in  Karlsbad,  and  during  the  six  visits  of  the  following 
seven  years  continued  unabated  The  lapidary,  Joseph  Miiller, 
long  known  to  Goethe,  had  investigated  minutely  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  rocks  and  strata  of  the  district  during 
the  years  since  their  last  meeting,  and  had  gathered  an  adequate 
museum  of  specimens.  This  museum  and  Miiller's  communi- 
cation of  his  views,  together  with  conversations  with  Bergrath 
Werner  2  and  August  Herder,  drew  Goethe  again  to  mineralogi- 
cal  investigation,  a  result  to  which,  indeed,  the  neighbourhood  of 
Karlsbad  alone  was  sufficient  As  to  his  sketches,  he  purposed 
to  bring  a  dozen  of  them  when  perfected  to  the  Princess  Caroline, 
whose  talent  for  drawing  he  was  glad  to  stimulate  in  every  way.  ^ 

During  this  visit  of  1806  to  Karlsbad  an  important  plan  1 

revived  in  Goethe's  mind     He  had  once  thought  of  writing  a  ^ 

Festspiel  in   the  manner  of  Calderon,  a  poet  whose  work  \ 

A.  W.  Schlegel  had  made  known  to  him  some  years  before, 
and  whom  he  had  learned  to  honour.  In  the  rich  form 
bequeathed  by  Calderon,  Goethe  had  designed  to  set  forth  in  * 

the  Return  of  Pandora  this  thought — that  a  genuine  work  of 
art  is  only  possible  through  the  combination  of  poetic  fire  with 
the  ripe  skill  that  comes  of  well  meditated  experience.  And  now 
in  one  Frau  von  Levezow,  by  birth  a  von  Brosigke,  he  found  a 
prototype  for  the  noble  figure  of  the  Pandora  of  his  conception.* 

But  political  fears  and  anxieties  invaded  the  peaceful 
mountain  valley.  Through  Prince  Reuss  the  poet  had  a 
glimpse  of  approaching  calamity.  Napoleon  had  succeeded 
in  seducing  sixteen  German  sovereign  princes  into  forming  the  ^ 

so-called  Rheinbund  under  his  protection.  On  the  way  back 
to  Weimar  Goethe  learned  at  Hof,  near  the  scene  of  Jean 
Paul's  boyhood,  how  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  ceased  to 
exist*     He  reached  Weimar  on  August  12,  1806. 

^  Goethe  says  in  ^ 

mistake — see  the  lett< 
1795.— Tr.  *  S< 

3  In  Goethe's  Dii 
Levezow  "  and  "  Pan< 

*  On  August  6,  i! 
sidered  the  empire  d 
Rhine.— Tr. 
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A  few  days  after  his  return  he  went  to  Jena.  Here  he 
had  the  Farbmlehre  placed  in  the  printer's  hands;  the  two 
volumes  were  to  proceed  at  the  same  time.  The  first 
volume  contained  his  new  Theory  of  Colour  and  the  con- 
futation of  the  current  theory,  the  second  volimie  gave  the 
history  of  the  science.  While  he  was  in  Jena  word  came 
that  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  had  elected  Goethe 
and  Cuvier  to  be  Foreign  Associates.  He  was  called  back 
to  Weimar  in  the  first  week  of  September  1806  by  the  grow- 
ing seriousness  of  the  political  situation.  Karl  August  made 
a  treaty  with  Prussia,  by  which  Weimar  was  to  join  in  the 
threatening  war.  At  the  Prussian  headquarters  in  Niederrossla 
Goethe  and  Karl  August  had  a  "pregnant  conversation."* 
The  Duke  talked  hopefully,  showed  how  necessary  it  was  that 
he  should  take  part  in  the  war,  and  committed  the  care  of  his 
land  and  people  to  his  old  friend 

On  September  26,  1806,  Goethe  hastened  to  Jena  again, 
his  primary  object  being  to  help  in  setting  out  the  geological 
specimens  that  had  just  come  firom  Karlsbad.  As  the  Prussian 
general,  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  was  to  stay  in  the  old  Castle, 
Goethe  occupied  a  side  wing  on  this  occasion.  He  generally 
dined  at  the  Prince's  table,  and  there  heard  nothing  but 
politics  talked.  The  greater  pleasure  was  it  each  evening  to  join 
the  peaceful  Frommann  family  circle,  where  he  had  grown  more 
and  more  intimate  continually.  There  he  always  found  materials 
for  drawing  ready,  and  his  unfinished  drawing  would  lie  open 
awaiting  him;  he  was  fond  of  drawing  and  talking  at  the 
same  time.*  He  returned  to  Weimar  (October  6,  1806)  and 
found  all  disquiet  and  consternation  there. 

Weimar  had  lately  gained  a  charming  resident  Johanna 
Schopenhauer  was  a  native  of  Danzig ;  her  husband  had  died 
in  Hamburg,  leaving  her  in  easy  circumstances,  and  she  had 
chosen  Weimar  as  her  new  home.  She  was  now  thirty-six,  of 
charming  presence  and  fine  culture.  When  a  few  months 
before  she  had  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Weimar,  Goethe  had 
wished  to  conduct  her  through  the  Library,  but  had  been  pre- 
vented by  illness.  On  Sunday,  October  12,  1806,  a  stranger 
was  announced  at  her  house ;  a  handsome,  grave-looking  man  in 

1  Tag'  und  JahreS'Hefte  for  1806.— Tr. 

2  See  p.  161 — Caroline  Flachsland*s  letter  of  November  27,  1772. 
—Tr. 
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dark  dress  appeared  and  bowed  low  with  much  grace.  "  Per- 
mit me,"  he  said,  "to  introduce  to  you  the  Gehdtnerath 
Goethe."  Having  heard  so  much  of  Goethe's  stiffness,  she 
did  not  suppose  her  visitor  to  be  the  great  poet  of  the 
Germans,  until  he  showed  her  more  clearly  who  he  was. 
"  My  joy  and  my  confusion  were  equally  great,"  she  >^Tites  to 
her  son  Arthur.     "  When  I  collected  my  thoughts  I  found  my 


Fic.  34.  Johanna  Schopenhauer.    From  an  oil-painting  in  the  Library  of  Weimar, 
engraved  here  for  the  first  time. 


two  hands  closed  in  his, 
sitting-room.  He  said  h 
quieted  my  fears  as  to  tli 
again."  Goethe  visited  C 
Early  on  the  morning 
battle  of  Jena,  the  Duel 
Princess  Caroline,  fled  ft 
the  morning  the  cannom 


and  we  were  on  the  way  to  my 
come  yesterday ;  he 
e  promised  to  come 
in  on  the  same  day. 
1806,  the  day  of  the 
\  Crown -Prince  and 
3y  seven  o'clock  in 
The  day  was  ver}' 
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calm  and  fidr.  The  roar  grew  more  and  more  terribly  audible ; 
then  later  it  diminished,  and  at  length  seemed  to  die  away 
entirely.  So  about  three  o'clock  Goethe's  household  assembled 
at  dinner,  but  hardly  had  they  begim  when  cannon  shots  were 
heard  again,  this  time  very  near  at  hand;  at  first  isolated 
shots,  then  several  following  on  one  another  rapidly.  The 
dinner-table  was  soon  deserted ;  Goethe  went  into  his  garden 
and  walked  up  and  down,  while  balls  whistled  high  above.  It 
was  now  about  four  o'clock,  and  Riemer  could  see  the  bayonets 
of  the  retreating  Prussians  gleaming  in  the  sun  as  they  passed 
along  by  the  garden  wall  After  a  while  French  hussars 
thronged  into  the  town,  and  soon  it  was  filled  with  rioting, 
plundering  enemies.  A  hussar  officer,  Wilhelm  von  Tiirckheim 
— Lili's  son— came  to  Goethe  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
Castle.  Goethe  sent  home  word  that  Marshal  Augereau^  and 
his  escort,  beside  some  troopers  and  cavaby  officers,  would 
take  Goethe's  house  as  their  quarters ;  no  one  else  should  be 
admitted.  Soon  sixteen  Alsatian  troopers  appeared  there,  so 
tired  that  they  soon  all  went  to  sleep  downstairs  in  the  servants' 
room.  In  the  building  at  the  rear  of  the  house  were  many 
people  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  fled  thither.  Later 
Goethe  returned.  The  Marshal  did  not  arrive.  There  is  a 
detailed  account  in  Riemer  of  the  incidents  of  the  night — ^how 
two  tirailleurs  who  came  were  not  so  easily  contented  as  the 
troopers  had  been ;  how  they  secretly  got  into  Goethe's  bed- 
room ;  how  Christiane,  by  her  presence  of  mind  calling  one 
of  the  fugitives  in  the  back  house  up  to  help  by  the  stairs 
which  led  into  the  garden,  freed  Goethe  from  the  drink- 
maddened  intruders.  When  the  Marshal*  came  at  length 
in  the  morning,  a  guard  was  placed  before  the  door 
(Octoberi5,i8o6). 

During  the  presence  of  the  enemy  Christiane  had  a  great 
deal  to  bear  from  the  insolence  of  the  officers,  who  treated 
her  as  a  mere  housekeeper.'     Goethe  saw  this,  and  felt  that 

*  Riemer,  MUtheilungen^  i,  363,  sa3rs  Marshal  Ney.  But  Ncy  did  not 
take  up  pennanent  quarters  in  Goethe's  house  ;  he  only  spent  a  few  hours 
there  on  October  1 5.  Still  there  may  haye  been  a  change  of  purpose,  and 
Riemer  is  probably  correct. — Tr. 

>  On  November  3,  1806,  Goethe  writes  to  F.  A  Wolf:— "I  have 
had  first  General  Victor,  then'  Marshals  Lannes  and  Augereau,  in  the 
house  with  their  adjutants  and  suite.*' — Tr. 

9  Aus  Goethe s  Leben  Von  einem  Zeitgenossen, — Tr. 
2  O 
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the  mother  of  his  son,  the  saver  of  his  life,  ought  no  longer  to 
remain  without  legal  right  to  call  herself  his  wife.  Since  the 
dangerous  illness  in  1801,  in  which  Christiane  had  nursed  him 
with  such  affection  and  courage,  he  had  shown  himself  fre- 
quently with  her  in  public,  and  during  the  last  few  years  she 
had  sat  at  his  table  as  mistress  of  his  house;  all  that  was 
wanting  was  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  1 5  Napoleon  came  to  Weimar. 
He  was  full  of  wrath  against  Karl  August,  but  his  anger  was 
overcome  by  the  great  heart  and  will  of  the  Duchess  Luise. 
On  October  16  he  commanded  that  the  plundering  should 
cease.  On  the  morning  of  October  17  he  left  the  little  city 
that  he  had  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  If  within 
three  days*  Karl  August  would  leave  the  Prussian  army,  with- 
draw his  contingent  and  return  to  Weimar,  he  might  retain 
his  dominions. 

On  that  day,  October  17,  1806,  while  all  stood  on  the  edge 
of  fate,  Goethe  wrote  to  Giinther,  Chief  Councillor  of  Consistory 
and  Court  Preacher :  "  During  these  days  and  nights  an  old  1 

purpose  of  mine  has  come  to  ripeness.  I  want  to  recognise 
fully  and  legally  as  mine  my  little  friend  who  has  done  so  ' 

much  for  me,  and  now  has  lived  through  these  hours  of  trial 
with  me.  Tell  me,  worthy  reverend  sir  and  father,  how  to 
proceed  that,  soon  as  possible,  Sunday  or  earlier,  we  may  be  ^ 

married  What  steps  have  to  be  taken?  Could  you  not 
perform  the  ceremony  yourself?  I  should  like  it  to  take 
place  in  the  sacristy  of  City  Church.     Give  the  answer  to  the  \ 

messenger,  if  possible,   I  beg."     On  Sunday,  October  19,  | 

1806,  the  marriage  took  place  in  presence  of  August  Goethe  t 

and  Riemer,*  but  in  the 
Church,  as  Giinther  had  i 
On  the  following  day  Goe 
last  time  that  year,  with  C 
inquired  through  Riemer ; 
hauer,  and  in  the  evenin] 
wedded  wife.  Foreseein 
ladies,  hitherto  his  friei 
marriage,  he  took  refuge 

^  Keil,  in  his  new  book, 
[Leipzig,  1882],  p.  43,  says  tt 
*  Riemer,  Afittkeiiungin^  '    „.w 
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accustomed  to  the  life  of  large  cities.  "  I  received  her  as  if 
I  did  not  know  who  she  had  been  hitherto/'  writes  Johanna 
Schopenhauer  to  her  soa  "  I  saw  plainly  how  my  behaviour 
gladdened  him.  There  were  a  few  other  ladies  with  me,  who 
were  formal  and  stiff  at  first,  and  who  afterwards  followed 
my  example.  Goethe  remained  almost  two  hours,  and  was 
more  talkative  and  friendly  than  he  has  been  for  years.  He 
has  as  yet  introduced  her  in  person  to  no  one  but  me.  He 
trusted  that  I,  as  a  stranger  and  a  dweller  in  large  cities,  would 
receive  his  wife  as  she  must  be  received ;  she  was  indeed  much 
confused,  but  I  soon  helped  her  through."  Four  days  later 
Johanna  paid  her  return  visit  Goethe  felt  a  mountain  lifted 
from  his  breast,  saddened  as  he  was  by  the  condition  of  the 
city,  plundered,  and  filled  with  sick  and  wounded.  He  was 
more  affectionate  in  intercourse  with  his  friends,  more  sympa- 
thetic, more  gentle,  than  he  had  ever  been.  In  the  welfare  of 
his  Jena  friends  he  showed  especial  interest  at  this  time.*  He 
did  not  yet  venture  to  visit  Charlotte  von  Stein.  In  the  even- 
ings he  often  went  to  Johanna  Schopenhauer's.  There,  too, 
Heinrich  Meyer,  who  had  lost  everything  in  the  recent  troubles, 
and  a  pupil  of  Meyer's  in  whom  Goethe  was  interested,  a  young 
but  plain-featured  painter,  Caroline  Bardua  of  Ballenstedt, 
were  frequent  visitors. 

To  calm  himself  he  began  work  on  the  Farbenlehre^  whose 
printing  had  been  broken  off  by  the  misfortune  of  Jena.  By 
the  end  of  October  Weimar  had  quieted  down  a  good  deal ; 
and  the  Duchess  Amalia  soon  returned.  During  the  sack  of 
Weimar,  poor  Kraus,  Goethe's  fellow-townsman  and  old  friend, 
received  such  ill  treatment  that  he  died  of  it  He  was  buried 
on  November  9,  1806,  and  though  Goethe  disliked  attending 
funerals,  he  was  present  Heinrich  Meyer  now  became  Director 
of  the  Drawing  Academy.  On  November  i  o,  Johanna  Schopen- 
hauer dined  at  Goethe's;  there  were  present  also  Meyer, 
Knebel,  Bertuch  and  Bertuch's  wife.  Johanna  was  lost  in 
admiration  of  Goethe.     On  one  occasion  she  writes  of  him : — 

^  On  October  18,  Goethe  dictated  to  Riemer  a  circnlar  addressed  to 
twelve  Jena  friends,  inquiring  after  their  welfare,  and  describing  the  state 
of  Weimar.  He  then  procured  a  pass  from  Commandant  Dentzel,  and 
sent  a  messenger  who  went  round  to  the  houses  of  the  friends  addressed 
in  the  circular.  Among  the  friends  were  H^el,  Knebel,  and  Frommann. 
— Tr. 
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"  He  is  the  most  perfect  being  that  I  know,  in  externals  also. 
A  tall  handsome  form  held  erect,  very  carefully  attired,  always 
black  or  completely  in  dark  blue,  his  hair  tastefully  dressed 
and  powdered  as  becomes  his  age — ^and  an  absolutely  splendid 
face,  with  two  clear,  brown  eyes,  at  once  mild  and  penetrating." 
The  sound  of  his  voice  was  music  to  her.  On  the  evening  of 
November  ii,  Goethe  was  at  Johanna  Schopenhauer's,  with 
Meyer,  Fernow,  Riedel,  and  the  poet,  Dr.  Stephan  Schiitze. 
He  was  in  the  gayest  mood,  and  declared  himself  prepared  to 
come  regularly  to  Johanna's  receptions,  which,  as  now  arranged, 
should  take  place  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Tea 
only  was  drunk  at  them.  He  was  the  soul  of  these  assemblies, 
where  a  table  with  drawing  materials  always  stood  ready  for 
him. 

Now  at  length  Goethe  ventured  to  visit  Charlotte  von 
Stein,  who  had  suffered  a  great  deal  during  the  sack  of  the  city. 
But  his  marriage  with  Christiane  had  incensed  Charlotte :  there 
was  a  barrier  dividing  them,  she  was  besides  full  of  bitterness 
because  of  her  misfortunes,  and  he  did  not  ask  her  to  his  wife's 
house  as  he  did  Charlotte  von  Schiller.  He  occasionally  visited 
the  Duchess  Amalia's,  where  he  used  to  draw  and  talk  at  the 
same  time  as  in  other  places.  But  nowhere  was  he  more 
friendly  and  cheery  than  at  the  house  of  Johanna  Schopen-  ^ 

hauer,  whose  kindly  reception  of  his  wife  had  filled  him  with 
warm  gratitude. 

On  December  15,  1806,  Weimar  was  compelled,  under  the  , 

Peace  of  Posen,  to  join  the  Rheinbund^  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  j 

of  3, 300,000  francs.    Meanwhile,  since  even  after  the  grimmest  1 

fall  we  must  seek  to  rise  again,  Goethe  caused  the  theatre  to  I 

open  on  the  36th  of  December.     By  the  13th  of  December  i 

he  had  finished  the  didactic  part  of  the  Farbenlehre^  and  turned 
to  the  passionate  polemic  section.  He  laboured  also  in  pre- 
paring material  for  fresh  volumes  of  his  IVorks^  especially 
in  completing  and  connecting  the  parts  of  Faust^  which  he 
promised  himself  would  make  a  deep  impression  in  its  new 
form.  • 

In  the  new  year  (1807)  Goethe  was  often  very  poorly. 
The  friendship  with  Johanna  Schopenhauer  maintained  all  its 
intimacy.      His  wife  occasionally  was  one  of  the  company,  . 

and  her  Thiiringian  ncuveih  passed  without  especial  remark.  I 

Goethe  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  experiment  of  the  actors  | 
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Wolfif  and  wife,  who,  of  their  own  accord,  set  about  bringing 
Tasso  on  the  stage.  They  surprised  him  one  day  with  a 
rehearsal  which  he  thought  so  good  that  he  did  not  oppose 
the  public  presentation  of  the  play.  This  took  place  on 
February  16,  1807,  and  was  very  successful  There  was  great 
applause  at  the  beginning,  because  Goethe  had  a  bust  of 
Wieland  instead  of  one  of  Ariosto,  crowned  by  Leonore.  The 
actors'  lessons  in  reading  still  went  oa 

Soon  after  this  the  little  state  had  fresh  cause  for  general 
grie£  The  good  Duchess  Amalia  died  on  April  10,  1807. 
In  three  days  Goethe  composed  a  short  account  of  her  life 
and  influence,  and  at  the  solemn  service  in  honour  of  her 
memory  on  April  19,  this  was  read  aloud  from  all  the  pulpits 
in  the  country. 

On  April  i,  1807,  Goethe  had  begun  to  hold  Wednesday 
receptions  again.^  At  the  first  of  them  he  lectured  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  plants,  with  reference  to  a  work 
which  Alexander  von  Humboldt  had  lately  dedicated  to  him. 
In  the  third  (April  15,  1807),  the  philologist,  F.  A.  WolfJ  then 
in  Weimar,  gave  a  short  address  on  the  ancients,  and  Groethe 
exhibited  some  flowers,  and  made  some  important  remarks 
upon  them.  In  the  night  between  April  16  and  17  an 
extraordinarily  violent  attack  of  the  old  complaint  occurred, 
its  proximate  causes  being  the  lowness  of  the  barometer  and 
over-exertioa  On  the  ist  of  May  1807  we  find  him  once 
more  with  the  Duchess  at  tea;  Wieland  and  Charlotte  von 
Stein  were  there  too.  Some  days  later  he  had  another  Wednes- 
day reception. 

Now  Goethe  was  to  have  one  of  the  strangest  experiences 
of  all  his  life,  the  passionate  obtrusiveness  of  Bettine  Brentana 
She  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Goethe's  Max  Brentano,  of 
Ehrenbreitstein  and  Frankfurt  memory,  the  grand-daughter  of 
Sophie  von  Laroche,  who  had  died  a  short  time  since  (in 
February  1807).  Bettine  was  now  just  turned  twenty-two. 
Almost  five  years  ago  she  had  sent  word  to  Goethe  by  Charlotte 
von  Kalb  that  she  burned  with  love  for  him,  as  Mignon  for 
Wilhelm  Meister.  This  Mignon  fantasy  grew  wilder  and 
wilder  in  her.  She  was  a  daily  visitor  of  Goethe's  mother, 
and  amused  her  a  great  deal,  but  plagued  her  toa  Sometimes 
Bettine  declared  to  the  Frau  Rath  that  she  would  run  off  in 
1  See  pp.  555,  556.— Tr, 
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boy's  dress  to  Weimar.*  She  now  came  in  the  company  of  her 
brother-in-law  and  her  sister.  Goethe  received  the  enthusiastic 
daughter  of  Max,  the  friend  of  his  mother,  with  affectionate 
kindliness,  but  had  to  repress  her  stormy  ebullition  of  feeling. 
He  called  her,  as  he  would  call  other  young  ladies,  his 
"  child,"  his  "  pretty,  good  maiden,"  **  dear  heart,"  *  but  was 
amazed  by  her  eccentricity.  She  came  to  the  evening  circle 
of  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  and  there  drew  attention  by  her 
droll,  fantastic  behaviour.  "  A  cheery,  good-hearted  kobold 
seemed  to  speak  from  her  whole  nature,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  enthusiasm  for  music  lifted  her  into  the  world  of  souls," 
writes  Stephan  Schiitze. 

A  surprise  of  another  kind  that  Goethe  had  about  this 
time  was  a  letter  from  Madame  de  Stael,  who,  having  heard  J 

from  Frau  von  Schardt  of  his  illness,  entreated  him  to  come  to  1 

Coppet    Goethe  perceived  her  intention,  and  politely  excused  | 

himself.  The  Weimar  Theatre  closed  earlier  than  usual  this 
year.  The  actors  went  first  to  Leipzig,  where  their  season  was 
opened  (May  24,  1807)  with  the  recitation  by  Madame  Wolflf 
of  an  excellent  prologue  by  Goethe.  Goethe  had  commended 
the  company  to  the  kindness  of  his  friend,  Friedrich  Rochlitz.*  ^ 

Soon  after  the  middle  of  May  1807  Goethe  went  to  Jena. 
Before  leaving  he  had  sent  every  volume  of  his  fVorJkSj  except  $ 

one,  to  the  printer.     The  change  in  the  little  University  city  \ 

that  had  once  been  so  flourishing  saddened  him,  and  he  soon 
went  on  with  Riemer  to  Karlsbad*    The  use  of  the  waters  j 

in  the  ordinary  way  at  first  made  him  very  much  worse,  but  I 

when  he  followed  the  directions  of  Dr.  Kapp  of  Leipzig,  he 
improved  rapidly.*  On  August  10, 1807,  he  writes  to  Charlotte 
von  Stein :  ''  During  the  last  ten  weeks  I  have  had  several  | 

epochs  in  my  quiet  life.  First,  I  dictated  short  romantic 
stories  "  (these  he  had  had  a  long  time  in  mind),  "  then  there 

*  See  in  KeiVs  Frau  Rath  a  letter  from  the  Frau  Rath  to  Christiane, 
dated  May  16,  1807,  that  is,  after  Bettine  had  seen  Goethe.  {Frau  Rath^ 
p.  364).- Tr. 

«  See  Bettine's  letter  to  Goethe,  Cassel,  June  15  [1807],  in  Loepers  # 

Briefe  Goethis  an  Sophie  von  La  Roche  und  Bettina  Brentano. — ^Tr. 
«  Goethe  to  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  April  3  and  May  12,  1807.-— Tr. 

*  At  the  close  of  May  1807.     See  No.  279  in  Goethe's  Briefwechsel 
mit  Knebel,    Diintzer  has  pointed  out  that  this  letter  is  clearly  dated 
incorrectly,  Jena,  Marih  24,  1807.     It  should  be  Jena,  May  24,  1807.  I 
— Tr.                                    *  Goethe  to  Zelter,  July  27,  1807.— Tr,  j 
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was  sketching,  then  the  kingdom  of  stone  and  rock  had  its 
turn,  and  now  I  have  returned  again  to  the  region  of  the  freer 
fantasy,  the  region  where  we  always  finally  find  ourselves 
happiest"  His  elucidation  of  Joseph  MtiUer's  collection  of 
specimens  of  Karlsbad  rock  was  printed  in  Karlsbad.  In  the 
Tag'  und  JahreS'Hefte  for  1807  Goethe  speaks  of  the  value  of 
a  watering-place  in  bringing  together  many  important  persons, 
acquaintance  with  whom  enriches  and  varies  life.  Among 
those  met  by  Goethe  on  this  visit  were  the  French  Resident, 
Karl  Friedrich  Reinhard,  with  whom  he  became  intimate,* 
and  the  Chief  Court  Preacher,  F.  V.  Reinhard,  from  Dresden. 
Goethe  found  with  pleasure  that,  in  questions  of  ethics,  his 
opinion  coincided  with  that  of  F.  V.  Reinhard.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  stay  in  Karlsbad  he  was  joined  by  August,  whom  he  had 
sent  for,  wishing  him  to  see  the  place  talked  of  so  often  at  home.^ 
The  peace  concluded  between  France  and  Prussia  in  July 
1807  seemed  to  promise  at  least  a  temporary  calm.  The 
return  of  the  Crown-Princess  in  the  company  of  her  husband 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing  in  Weimar.  She  was  wel- 
comed to  Weimar  Theatre  by  the  remarkable  Fore-pUu^  which 
Goethe  composed  within  eight  days.  The  thought  of  this 
little  lyric  didogue  is :  True  patriotism  consists  in  every  man's 
labouring  diligently  in  his  own  place;  in  so  doing  he  best  learns 
to  further  the  general  good  This  was  the  rule  by  which 
Goethe  himself  diligently  strove  to  shape  his  life.  Many  things 
claimed  his  time  and  thought  As  an  officer  of  state  it  lay 
upon  him  to  give  his  best  attention  to  the  academic  institutions 
of  Jena,  to  foster  and  develop  the  theatre  in  Weimar ;  at  the 
same  time  he  was  striving  to  build  up  a  new  theory  of  colour, 
and  to  bring  to  recognition  a  real  vivid  notion  of  the  simple 
laws  of  development  that  Nature  follows  in  all  her  depart- 
nents.*    (So  early  as  Easter  1807  in  the  Fair  Catalogue,  an 

1  See  the  important  correspondence  of  Goethe  and  Reinhard,  from 
1807  to  1832,  published  by  CotU  in  1850.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  in  the  beginning  of  September  1807. 
— Tr. 

*  Vorspid  xti  ErSffnung  des  Weimarischen  TheaUrs  am  ig  September 
1807.     HempcPs  Goetke^  xl  88-IOO.— Tr. 

*  This  project  was  in  Goethe's  mind  during  part  of  1806.  See  the 
Tag'  und  Jahra-Hefte^  1807,  »n<l  Goethe  to  Knebel,  October  29,  1806 ; 
Goethe  to  Zelter,  December  26,  1806.  See  Hempel's  Goethe^  Theil  xxxiil 
Seite  ix..x.— Tr. 
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essay  by  him  had   been   announced,  Ide^n   aber  organische 

Bildung'^),     In  a  silent,  regular,  consequent  activity,  Goethe 

put  all  his  hope,  and  to  his  mood  the  eternal  mining  and 

countermining  of  politics  seemed  worse  than  futile,  likely  only  | 

to  bring  fresh  trouble  on  the  nation,  nay,  perhaps  lead  in  the 

end  to  its  overthrow.  ' 

1  See  in  Hcmpers   Goethe,  Theil  xxxiil  S.  3-14,  the  essay  called 
Bildung  u$td  Umhildung  orgcimscher  Naturen, — ^Tr. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

BETTINE — ^ZACHARIAS  WERNER — SONNETS MINCHEN  HERZUEB 

^THE    WAHLVERWANDTSCHAFTEN — ^THE    WANDERJAHRE 

— PANDORA — PUBLICATION    OF    FAUST — DEATH    OF    FRAU 
RATH — NAPOLEON  AND  GOETHE. 

October  i8o7'Novembs&  1808. 

Goethe  had  now  drawn  near  to  the  Court  agaia  On  Tues- 
day mornings  he  visited  the  Princess  Caroline,  and,  ^  without 
delivering  a  formal  lecture,  he  explained  in  a  very  charming 
way  highly  intellectual  things."^  Then,  in  the  evenings  he  fre- 
quently read  aloud  to  a  small  circle  in  the  Duchess's  apart- 
ments ;  the  Crown-Princess,  Princess  Caroline,  Charlotte  von 
Stein,  and  the  wives  of  the  two  Stewards  of  the  Household, 
would  be  of  the  gathering,  seldom  any  men.  More  delightful 
evenings,  Charlotte  remarks,  than  those  spent  in  the  eternal  card- 
playing.  Goethe's  hearers  were  charmed  with  the  new  scenes 
of  Faust  (the  new  edition  of  the  drama  was  at  the  time  in  the 
printer's  hands).  At  his  own  house  there  were  little  concerts 
every  Sunday.  There  were  indeed  hardly  ever  more  than  four 
voices  ;2  still  he  hoped  to  develop  it  further.  The  fragment 
of  an  AchilleiSy  which  was  now  at  length  to  appear  in  the  new 
edition  of  his  WorkSy  needed  a  new  revisal ;  and  his  designed 
Pandora  must  be  executed,  since  he  had  promised  it  to  Leo 
von  Seckendorf  for  the  magazine  Prametfuusy  which  Seckendorf 
was  about  to  edit  in  partnership  with  a  son  of  the  famous 
physician  StolL 

During  the  first  ten  days  of  November  1807  Goethe  was 

*  Charlotte  von  Stein  to  her  son  Fritz,  November  11,  1807.    Diintzer, 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  ii.  273-4. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  Jena,  December  16,  1807.— Tr. 
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teased  with  the  importunate  enthusiasm  of  Bettine,  who,  with  her 
sisters  and  brother,  had  come  to  Weimar  again.  Four  months 
before  she  had  opened  her  heart  to  him  in  a  dithyrambic 
letter  :^  without  his  love,  what  is  most  beautiful,  most  holy, 
would  be  gone  from  her  life.  Goethe  was  very  friendly 
to  the  "  pretty  child,"  but  continued  to  baffle  her  intrusive- 
ness  with  smiling,  pleasant  humour.  One  morning  Bettine 
lamented  to  Riemer  that  Goethe  behaved  so  strangely*  to- 
wards her.  He  freely  gave  her  leave  to  write  to  him,  but  she 
was  to  write  especially  about  Frankfurt  and  his  mother. 

On  November  ii,  1807,  Goethe  went  with  Riemer  to 
Jena,  where  the  polemic  part  of  the  Farbenkhre  was  being 
printed.  On  the  way  Goethe  expounded  to  Riemer  the  whole 
conception  oi  Pandora  in  detail.*  By  November  19  he  could 
read  to  Riemer  the  beginning  of  the  drama,  and  on  November 
29  he  dictated  some  of  it  aloud.  On  November  29,  Advent 
Sunday,  he  dined  with  a  large  company  at  the  house  of  the 
bookseller  Frommann.  Minchen  Herzlieb  had  unfolded  an 
exquisite  youthful  beauty,  heightened  by  a  singular  reserve 
of  manner,  that  indicated  depth  of  spirit  and  feeling.  She 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  Goethe's  mind,  but  only  roused 
a  fleeting  gust  of  passionate  excitement  Thus  we  find  him 
calmly  continuing  to  dictate  Pandora  during  the  following 
days.  On  December  i,  1807,  he  writes  to  Charlotte  von 
Stein  : — "  I  spend  frequent  evenings  with  Knebel,  where  many 
things  are  read  and  talked  over.  On  the  whole,  with  an  ex- 
ternal remarkable  quietness,  there  is  at  bottom  much  activity. 
Cultivated  men,  and  those  who  labour  in  the  culture  of  others, 
spend  a  noiseless  life.  The  dark  days  and  long  evenings  are 
indeed  almost  unconquerable  here."  % 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  this  letter  was  written, 
December  i,  1807,  the  post-car  bore  into  Jena  the  author  of  \ 

the  play  Martin  Luther^  which  had  been  lately*  acted  with 
great   effect,  in  an   abbreviated   form,  on  the  Berlin  stage. 

^  Loeper,  Briefe  Goethis  an  Sophie  von  La  Roche  und  Bettine  Brentano^  J 

1879,  PP*  147*157*     '^^  letter  is  reprinted  from  the  original  manoscript,  1 

and  the  version  given  by  Bettine  in  Goethis  Briefwechiel  mii  einem  Kinde  1 

is  also  printed,  in  order  to  allow  comparison.  The  date  of  the  original 
manuscript  is  June  15.     Bettine  changed  this  to  May  15. — Tr. 

^  "  Sowunderlich  und sonderbar,**   Riemer,  MiUheilungen^  i.  32. — Tr. 

'  Riemer,  Mittheilungen,  ii.  596. — Tr. 

*  Iffland  first  brought  it  on  the  stage  in  June  1806. — Tr. 
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Zacharias  Werner,  who  held  himself  to  be  Schiller's  appointed 
successor,  was  bom  in  Konigsberg  in  November  1768.  Ere 
the  time  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  he  had  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Goethe,  who  recognised  his  dramatic 
power,  but  felt  that  great  immaturity  was  evidenced  by  the  ''un- 
pleasant oppositions  "  to  be  foimd  in  his  pieces,  which  were  all 
strongly  tinged  with  mystic  sentiment  However,  he  was  now 
in  such  a  cheery  mood  that  he  foimd  it  easy  to  overlook  what 
was  repellent  in  Werner's  personal  presence  for  the  sake  of  the 
genuine  poetic  fire  in  him.  Thus,  on  the  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1807,  when  "  Dr.  Luther,"  as  Goethe  humorously  calls 
him,  came,  easily  introducing  himself,  he  was  well  received. 
On  the  evening  of  December  2  Goethe  and  Werner  were  at 
Knebel's.  On  the  following  evening  they  formed  part  of  a 
considerable  gathering  at  Frommann's  hospitable  house,  and 
Werner  read  aloud  some  sonnets  with  wonderful  depth  of  feel- 
ing. On  the  days  following  Werner  was  much  with  Goethe,  and 
spoke  to  him  of  a  new,  nearly-finished  drama,  Wanda,  Werner 
bubbled  over  with  sonnets,  and  Goethe  caught  the  sonnet  fever 
from  him.  He  read  many  German  and  Italian  sonnets,  and 
meditated  on  the  nature  of  this  form  of  verse.  Finally  he 
began  to  compose  himself  At  KnebeFs,  on  the  evening  of 
December  6,  1807,  he  read  aloud  his  first  sonnet  It  is  that 
which  stands  fourth  in  the  Sontutte  in  Goethe's  IVorks,  and  is 
the  utterance  of  a  maiden  in  love.  Between  December  6  and 
18,  1807,  arose  a  group  of  sonnets,  two  of  which  are  person- 
ally addressed  to  Minchen  Herzlieb,  but  precisely  these  show 
no  sign  of  genuine  passion.  If  he  had  felt  passion  the  sonnet 
form  would  not  have  been  his  choice ;  it  seemed  to  him  only 
suitable  for  poetically  refined  love- sentiment  It  was  the 
amusement  and  excitement  of  emulation  that  drew  him  to 
spend  his  time  thus,  leaving  Pandora  unfinished.  Werner's 
Wanda  seemed  so  important  a  production  of  its  kind,  that 
Goethe  resolved  to  have  it  played  on  the  coming  birthday  of 
the  Duchess. 

On  December  18,  1807,  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  in 
the  best  spirits.  The  preparations  for  Wanda  began  at  once, 
otherwise  his  life  went  on  as  usual  At  Christmas  he  sent 
sweets  to  Minchen,  accompanied  by  a  gallant  sonnet^     Frau 

1  The  sonnet  ChristgsschenJL     Diintzer,  Goetk^s  lyrisehe  Gtdkkti^  iii. 
247,  264.     On  Goethe  and  the  Sonnet,  sec  note  2,  p.  511. — Tr. 
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Frommann  surprised  him  with  the  gift  of  a  beautiful  letter- 
case  that  she  had  worked  for  him.  August  Goethe's  birthday, 
December  2  5,  was  celebrated  with  a  little  piece  by  the  friendly 
actors.  On  Wednesdays  Werner  read  aloud  at  Goethe's  house 
to  a  select  circle  of  ladies,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess  and 
the  Princess.     He  read  his  play,  Das  Kreuz  an  der  Ostsee}  irt 

first,  then  his  Attila,     Notwithstanding  his  external  repulsive-  i 

ness,  he  made  a  huge  impression  on  the  ladies;  indeed  he 
had  an  uncommon  adaptability  and  power  of  winning  people 
to  his  side ;  even  the  Duke  was  interested  by  this  very  extraor- 
dinary saint* 

On  January  16,  1808,  Goethe  came  with  his  wife  to  Jena 
for  a  couple  of  days,  in  order  to  attend  the  ball  at  The  Rose  ;  he 
wished  to  introduce  Christiane  as  his  wife  to  his  sincere  friend 
Frau  Frommann,  and  the  whole  Jena  circle.  He  had  just 
taken  unpretentious  lodgings  near  the  Castle  of  Jena,  having 
been  compelled,  by  the  projected  restoration  of  the  Castle, 
to  abandon  for  the  present  his  old  quarters  there.'  At  the 
Frommanns'  he  read  aloud,  not  sonnets,  but  part  of  Hackerfs 
Lebm, 

Wanday  Queen  of  the  Sarmataey  was  admirably  played  on 
January  30,  1808.  The  scenery  and  dresses  were  very  good. 
It  made  a  great  impression  on  many  hearers.  "  The  plot  is 
indeed  simple,  the  situation  natural  and  explicable,  but  the 
execution  is  infinitely  tender,  and  in  many  places  loses  itself 
in  the  region  of  mystery,"  writes  Goethe,  on  February  i,  to 

1  Tfu  Cross  on  the  Baltic.-^Tti, 

*  Charlotte  von  Stein  writes  to  Fritz,  December  31,  1807,  of  Werner : 
— **  When  reading,  he  turns  his  eyes  frequently  in  a  very  rapt  way  to 
heaven,  reads  pleasantly  when  not  too  violent,  and  feels  a  call,  as  be  says, 
to  propound  to  the  world,  Love  in  its  thousand  differing  forms.  He  has 
an  intellectual  expression,  often  seems  to  one  ugly,  and  often  good-looking, 
but  odd  enough.  He  is  a  favourite  of  Goethe's  ;  they  became  acquainted 
in  Jena.  They  were  at  KnebePs  one  evening ;  Knebel's  wife  was  pouring 
out  tea,  their  little  boy  was  playing  with  tojrs,  and  Werner  was  in  the 
height  of  declamation.  Suddenly  the  boy  said  :  *The  man  is  crazy !' 
Knebel  cried :  •  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !'  The  mother  was  horrified. 
Goethe  nearly  laughed  himself  to  death.  •  Let  him  off,'  said  he.  *  The 
lad  has  half  a  world  in  him.'  (And  in  truth  a  poet  cannot  be  like  other 
men.)  But  the  boy  maintained:  'How  could  he  talk  like  that  if  he 
wasn't  crazy  !'     But  it  did  not  disturb  Werner."— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Frau  Frommann,  December  26,  1807.  -^^  From^ 
mannsche  Haus  [Jena,  1870],  p.  42.— Tr. 
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Nikolaus  Meyer.  The  Duke  gave  Werner  sixty  ducats.  It 
was  impossible  to  provide  him  with  any  regular  appointment 
in  Weimar.  And  ere  long  the  immorality  of  the  life  of  this 
^^Uebesgesell^*^  was  discovered. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  had  been  working  on  Pandora,  and 
had  sent  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  printer.  Moreover,  in 
January  1808  he  dictated  to  Riemer  that  gay,  charming  ballad, 
Wirkung  in  die  Feme.  In  the  latter  part  of  February  he 
became  unwell,  and  had  to  spend  about  a  fortnight  indoors. 
On  March  17  he  went  to  Jena  for  a  few  days,  to  care  for 
the  many  things  that  claimed  him.  At  the  close  of  March 
Werner  departed ;  in  good  time,  while  all  was  still  pleasant ; 
he  was  full  of  Goethe's  greatness  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet 

In  the  beginning  of  April  1808  August  Goethe  went  to 
the  University  of  Heidelberg,  to  spend  two  years  there  in  the 
study  of  jurisprudence.  This  was  a  sad  parting  for  Goethe,  who 
was  still  poorly.  "The  black-eyed,  brown-curled  youth"*  was 
received  in  Frankfurt  with  joy  by  Frau  Aja  and  Bettine.  (Bet- 
tine  had  leave  to  write  to  Goethe.'  When  he  sent  her  a  letter 
in  January  1808,  she  had  been  "beside  herself  with  joy."*) 
"  Let  hb  father's  city  become  a  paternal  city,  so  that  he  may 
feel  among  his  own  people,"  wrote  Goethe  to  Bettine.  "  Intro- 
t  duce  him  to  your  dear  brothers  and  sisters  and  relatives,  and 

j  when  you  are  friendly  to  him,  be  mindful  of  me."*    The  Prince 

1  Primate  of  the  Rhine,  whom  we  have  known  as  Statthalter 

y  Dalberg,*  now  lord  of  Frankfurt,  gave  a  banquet  in  honour  of 

I  August  and  of  Goethe's  mother.     Goethe  was  pleased,  and 

I  sent  his  thanks  to  Dalberg  through  Bettine.^ 

Meanwhile  he  had  begun  a  sequel  to  Wilheltn  Meister^s 
Lehrjahre.     At  Schiller's  suggestion,  allusions  to  a  sequel  had 

1  This  was  a  title  assumed  by  Werner  himself.     See  the  book  Das 
JFrommannsche  Haus  Qena,  1870],  p.  88. — ^Tr. 

'  Goethe   to   Bettine,    April   3,   1808.      Loeper,   Godhe-La  Roche ^ 
pp.  164-166. — Tr. 
;  »  Frau  Rath   to  Goethe,   September  8,    1807.     Keil,   Frau  Ratk^ 

^  p.  368.-~T». 

4  Fran   Rath  to  Goethe,   January   15,    1808.      Keil,   Fran  Rath, 
p.  37S-— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Bettine,  April  3,  1808.— Tr. 

•  See  pp.  249.  3«o.  385,  394,  434.— Tr. 

^  Goethe   to  Bettine,   May   4,    1808.      Loeper,    Codh^La   Roche, 
I  pp.  170-171.— Tr. 
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been  inserted  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Lehrjahre,  In  this 
sequel  Goethe  meant  to  incorporate  a  series  of  tales  which  he 
had  had  by  him  in  an  unfinidied  state  many  years.  He  had 
planned  to  start  for  Jena  about  April  1 1,  1808,  but  an  attack 
of  the  old  disorder  came  on,  and  he  spent  his  Easter  in 
Weimar.  But  he  was  well  enough  on  Easter  Monday,  April 
18,  to  visit  the  Greek  Church  to  hear  the  beautiful  singing 
of  some  Russians  who  were  going  to  Paris.  After  this  we 
find  him  reading  aloud  from  Meistet^s  Wanderjahre  one  day, 
at  Charlotte  von  Stein's,  to  a  circle  of  ladies ;  another  evening 
he  reads  in  the  Duchess's  apartments,  Charlotte  being  present^ 
Goethe  and  Charlotte  had  become  good  friends  again.  After 
a  short  visit  to  Jena,  he  left  Weimar  for  Karlsbad  on  May 
12,  1808,  intending  to  make  a  long  stay  on  this  occasion.  ^ 

During  his  absence  Madame  de  Stael  came  to  Weimar  chiefly 
for  his  sake ;  and  though  the  Court  treated  her  in  the  friend- 
liest manner,  she  remained  only  nine  days,*  since  he  would  not 
return  from  Karlsbad  to  see  her. 

Meanwhile  Karlsbad  was  doing  him  a  great  deal  of  good. 
He  now  carried  Pandora  forward  to  a  certain  point  of  section ;' 
and  he  began  Die  Wahlverwandtschaften,  This  novel  is  the 
development  of  what  had  been  at  first  conceived  as  a  short 
tale,  like  those  bedded  in  Master's  Wanderjahre.  In  it  this 
truth  receives  prominence,  that  the  most  painful  renunciation 
is  the  penalty  of  any  wrong  done  to  the  sanctity  of  marriage, 
even  in  thought^    Of  how  many  painful  acts  of  renunciation  was 

1  See  Duntzer,  Charlotte  von  Stein^  il  286,  for  interesting  details. — Ta. 

'  June  11-19. — Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  July  2,  1808.— Tr. 

^  I  collect  a  few  of  Goethe's  own  utterances  on  this  novel : — Ecker- 
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Goethe  himself  conscious,  that  had  left  wounds  often  opening 
and  smarting  anew  1^  Only  a  few  traits  of  the  Ottilie  of  the 
book  are  taken  from  Minchen  Herzlieb.' 

Very  delightful  were  the  weeks  spent  by  Goethe  at  Karls- 
bad, in  the  Ziegesar  circle,  enlarged  for  the  time  by  the 
accession  of  a  Frau  von  Seckendorf  from  Dresden,  and  of 
the  amiable  Pauline  Gotter  (daughter  of  the  poet  Gotter, 
whom  Goethe  had  first  met  long  ago  at  Wetzlar,  and  who  was 
now  dead).  And  even  when  their  Drakendorf  friends  left 
Karlsbad  for  Franzensbrunn,  Goethe  and  Riemer  maintained 
the  alliance  with  Frau  von  Seckendorf  and  Pauline.  Goethe 
was  very  friendly  towards  Pauline;  in  the  evenings,  at  tea, 
he  would  read  little  poems  to  her;  gave  her  lessons  in 
I  botany  in  the  early  morning  (he  had  won  back  all  the  alle- 

t  giance  of  the  Weimar  ladies  this  spring  with  his  explanations 

J  of  plant  structure) ;'  and  used  to  take  her  on  long  walks.     On 

July  1 1, 1808,  he  went  on  a  short  trip  to  Franzensbrunn,*  where 
the  Ziegesar  family  were  still  staying,  as  he  knew.  He  became 
much  interested  in  the  geology  of  the  Kammerberg,  a  hill 
near  Eger.  On  his  return  to  Karlsbad,  he  was  glad  to  find 
two  painters  there — his  old  true  friend  Bury,  who  came  with 
the  Crown- Princess  of  Hessen-Cassel,  and  the  landscape 
painter,  Kaaz  of  Dresdea  Kaaz  took  Goethe's  amateur 
sketches  and  altered  them  until  they  looked  tolerable,  and 
by  his  mode  of  doing  so  brought  Goethe  from  his  fantastic 

*  The  best  that  has  been  written  in  English  on  Die  Wakherwandt- 
schaftm  has  been  written  by  Mr.. Andrew  Hamilton,  in  the  article  Goethe 
and  Minna  Hendidf^  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  January  1876. 
{^Contemporary  Review^  vd.  xxvii.  See  especially  the  good  presentation 
of  matters  on  pp.  214-315.)  The  best  general  account  of  the  book  is  as 
usual  that  by  Diintzer  in  the  series,  Erlduterungm  su  den  Deutschen 
Klassikem  [Wartig,  Leipzig]. — Tr. 

'  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  warn  English  readers  that  the  account 
of  Goethe  and  Minna  Herzlieb  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Lewes*8  Life  of 
Goethe^  derived  from  Adolf  Stahr's  book,  Goethis  Frauengestalten^  is 
thoroughly  incorrect  See  Mr.  Hamilton's  article  in  the  Contemporary 
for  January  1876,  and  the  little  book  Das  Frommannsche  Haus  und  seine 
Frtunde  (Jena,  1870].  See  also  an  article  by  Hermann  Frommann, 
Stakr's  Aufsatt  iiber  Minna  Benlieb^  published  in  Westermann^s  Monats- 
Hefte  for  September  1870. — ^Tr. 

s  See  in  Diintzer,  Charlotte  von  Stetn,  it.  286,  the  quotation  from 
Charlotte's  letter  to  Fritz,  April  22,  1808.— T». 

*  July  1 1-2 1.  (The  letter  to  Frau  von  Eybenberg,  July  17,  i8o8» 
is  incorrectly  dated  *<  Karbbad.")— Tr. 
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scrawlmg  to  a  purer  treatment  Good  news  of  the  late  edi- 
tion of  his  works  came  at  this  time.  It  had  sold  so  fast 
that  a  new  issue  was  necessary,  and  for  this  Gotta  voluntarily 
paid  him  a  further  705  thalers.  At  Easter  1808  the  final  six 
volumes  had  appeared,  and  the  First  Part  of  JFausf^  now  at 
length  complete,  had  attracted  great  attention  and  admiration, 
mingled  with  astonishment  On  Goethe's  fifty-ninth  birthday, 
August  28,  1808,1  he  made  up  his  mind,  at  Riemer*s  solicita- 
tion, to  write  an  account  of  his  life,  as  an  elucidation  of  his 
works.  Thus  he  formed  new  plans  continually,  even  while 
occupied  in  the  execution  of  former  ones;  and  how  many 
were  never  executed  I  Two  days  later  he  went  to  Franzens- 
brunn  again,^  where  he  sketched  his  Essay  on  the  Kammer- 
berg,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove  the  hill  to  be  of  volcanic 
formation.  How  light-hearted  he  was  on  the  journey  back  to 
Weimar,  the  bright  little  lyric  J^er  Goldschmiedsgeselly  written 
at  Ho(  September  12,  1808,  is  a  witness. 

But  very  sad  news  met  him  in  Weimar.  On  September 
13,  1808,  die  Frau  Rath  died,  after  a  short  illness.  Goethe 
always  knew  well  what  a  mother  he  had ;  to  prepare  a  pleasure 
for  her  had  been  his  own  greatest  pleasure ;  her  praise  had 
continually  inspired  hioL  And  now  no  word  more  firom  her 
for  ever  1  whatever  his  successes  and  joys  in  time  to  come, 
his  dear  mother  would  not  be  gladdened  by  thenL^  It  was 
too  sacred  a  sorrow  to  find  expression  in  words,  and  he  avoided 
mention  of  his  irreparable  loss.  There  is  a  letter  to  Silvie  von 
Zi^esar  which  shovfi^  how  deep  his  emotion  was.^     Karl  von 

1  Riemer,  Mittheilungen  uber  Goelke^  ii.  611. — Tr. 

'  He  stayed  a  fortnight  in  Franxensbnmn  on  this  occasion,  though 
the  Ziegesais  had  gone  home. — ^Tr. 

'  I  give  extracts  from  the  two  last  letters  she  wrote  to  Goethe.  June 
3,  1808  :— "Thy  letter  of  the  9th  May  has  refreshed  me  and  gladdened 
me  exceedingly.  Ay,  ay,  '  Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines  on  the  mountains 
of  Samaria  —  plant  shalt  thou,  and  pipe  also'  [see  p.  83;  compare 
also:  Goethe  to  his  mother,  August  9,  1779,  and  December  7,  1783]. 
So  often  as  I  hear  something  good  concerning  thee,  all  the  promises 
stored  in  my  heart  live  again.  He  I  keepeth  truth  for  ever,  Hallelujah  1 1 ! 
He  I  will  also  bless  Karlsbad  this  time,  and  cause  me  ever  to  hear  good 
news  of  thee.**  July  l,  1808  :— "Thy  dear  little  letter  of  the  22d  June 
was  to  me  as  usual  a  vahied,  cherished,  glorious  appearance.  God  !  bless 
the  watering-place  still  more,  and  cause  the  old  illness  to  disappear 
altogether.** — ^Tr. 

♦  Goethe  to  Silvie  von  Ziegesar,  September  21,  1808.     When  Pro- 
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Stein,  with  whom  Goethe  had  long  been  on  cold  terms,  relates 
that  at  this  time  Goethe  met  him  one  day,  and  asked  with 
sadness  and  affection :  "  Dear  Karl,  haven't  you  one  kindly 
little  word  for  me?"  For  some  time  he  meditated  a  special 
tribute  to  his  mother's  memory.^ 

For  the  arrangement  of  matters  connected  with  the  inherit- 
ance, Christiane  was  sent  to  Frankfurt  by  Goethe.  She  had 
a  bright,  charming,  lovable  companion  in  Caroline  Ulrich,  an 
orphan  who  had  found  a  refuge  in  Goethe's  house.  Caroline 
was  a  valued  aid  and  friend  to  Christiane,  over  whom  she  had 
a  good  influence.  Goethe,  too,  found  much  pleasure  in  her 
V  delightful  presence  in  his  home.*     In  Frankfurt  Christiane 

!  met  August,  who  had  come  over  from  Heidelberg.     They 

]  stopped  in  the  house  of  the  widow  of  the  Sheriff  Hieronymus 

9  Schlosser ;  her  son.  City  Councillor  {Stadtgerichtsrath)  Johann 

i  Friedrich  Heinrich  Schlosser,  aided  Christiane  by  his  advice. 

■  She  fulfilled  admirably  Goethe's  commission  to  dispose  of  the 

matter  "easily  and  magnanimously."*  The  property  had 
diminished  a  great  deal  through  the  hardness  of  the  times  and 
the  generous  mode  of  life  of  the  Frau  Rath.  Goethe  inherited 
something  over  20,000  gulden  in  taxable  property,  which  re- 
mained in  Frankfurt.  Henriette  Schlosser,  the  daughter  of 
J.  G.  Schlosser,  writes  of  Christiane:  —  "We  all  like  her 
thoroughly;  and  feeling  this,  she  is  grateful  and  glad,  and 
returns  it,  and  was  quite  frank,  and  of  the  fullest  confidence 
in  us.  Her  outer  being  has  something  common — not  so  her 
inner.  Her  behaviour  at  the  division  of  the  inheritance  was 
liberal  and  fine,  an  occasion  certain  to  betray,  if  anything 
impure  were  in  her.  We  are  all  glad  to  know  her,  and  to 
judge  her  after  her  deservings,  and  to  be  able  to  defend  her 
with  others,  for  an  untold  quantity  of  injustice  is  done  her." 
Of  August  Goethe  Henriette  writes : — "  He  is  a  very  dear, 
good  lad,  sensible,  warm-hearted,  true.  He  does  not,  like  his 
father,  belong  to  the  order  of  geniuses.    Also,  he  is  enormously 

fessor  Duntzcr  wrote,  only  four  of  Goethe's  letters  to  Silvie  had  been 
printed.  But  the  Goethe -Jahrbtuk  (1880,  p.  243,  and  1882,  pp. 
191 -198)  has  since  given  us  eleven  more. — Tr. 

^  In  autumn  1831  he  told  Riemer  that  he  thought  of  calling  the  book 
Aristeia.     Riemer,  Mittheilungen  uber  Goethe^  ii.  726. — ^Tr. 

*  Caroline  Ulrich  was  afterwards  Riemer*s  wife. — Tr. 

'  "  Auf  eine  glattc  und  noble  Weise."   See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Novem- 
ber 2«;,  1808.— Tr. 

2  p 
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glad  that  his  mother  is  now  \iv&  father's  wife  ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  love  the  same  things  as  his  father,  and  will  certainly  be 
an  honest  citizen  man  of  business,  yet  without  being  dry ;  he 
is  extremely  lively  and  light-hearted,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
literature,  clings,  childlike,  to  his  parents,  and  is  confiding 
towards  us  all  \  and  we  are  thoroughly  charmed  with  hint"^ 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  the  news  of  his  mother's 
death,  Goethe  had  heard  of  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Emperors  Napoleon  and  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  which  was  now 
a  French  city.  Poor  little  Weimar,  aheady  groaning  beneath 
its  burthens,  was  to  be  the  Emperor  Alexander's  headquarters, 
and  had  to  meet  huge  additional  expenses.  On  the  evening 
of  September  2  5  Alexander  came,  many  other  royal  person- 
ages having  arrived  before  him.  Karl  August  had  gone  to 
meet  Napoleon  at  Eisenach,  to  invite  him  to  Weimar,  and  to 
shoot  deer  at  the  Ettersberg ;  Napoleon,  intending  the  bitterest 
humiliation  to  Prussia,  ordered  that  there  should  also  be  an 
inspection  of  the  battlefield  of  Jena,  and  a — hare-hunt  1 

On  September  27  Alexander  left  Weimar  for  Erfurt 
Napoleon  met  him  midway,  at  a  little  hamlet  called  Miinchen- 
holzen,  and  they  embraced ;  in  the  evening  they  entered  Erfurt 
together.  On  September  29,  1808,  Karl  August  summoned 
Goethe  to  Erfurt  Here  he  saw  the  Andromaque  of  Racine 
played  by  the  actors  of  the  Thidtre  Franfois,  On  September  30 
Karl  August  gave  a  great  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  Goethe  saw 
Racine's  Britannims.  On  October  i  Napoleon  held  a  levU, 
On  the  morning  of  October  2,  1808,  at  about  eleven,  Goethe 
was  summoned  to  an  audience  with  Napoleoa  He  found  the 
Emperor  at  breakfast,^  in  the  cabinet  so  fkmiliar  to  Goethe  in  old 
Dalberg  times.  Napoleon  looked  at  Goethe  attentively,  and 
then  spoke  in  just  and  memorable  words  the  full  impression : 
"VoiUt  un  hommel"*     After  Goethe's  age  and  health  and 

^  These  letters  of  Henriette  Schlosser's  are  reprinted  in  the  appendix 
to  the  book  entitled  Brie/evon  Godhe  anfohanna  FtUUmer^  herausgegeben 
von  Z.  Urlicks  [Leipzig,  1875].— Tr. 

>  Talleyrand,  Berthier,  and  Savary  were  present  when  Goethe 
entered  ;  Daru  came  in  shortly  after. — Tr, 

'  This  is  according  to  Chancellor  von  Miiller,  in  his  Erinnerungen 
aus  den  JCrugnattn,  1 806-1 8 13.  Goethe,  in  his  Biograpkiscke  EinMeln- 
heitent  has  it :  *'  Vous  ^tes  un  hoxnme."  Reinhard  writes  to  Goethe, 
November  24,  1808: — "Von  Ihnen  soil  dcr  Kaiser  gesagt  haben : 
•Voili  un  homme!*"     Miiller  makes  Napoleon  say  it  to  Berthier  and 
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tragedies  had  been  touched  on,  Daru  mentioned  that  Goethe 
had  translated  Voltaire's  Mahomet  Napoleon  said:  "It  is 
not  a  good  piece,  "^  and  proceeded  to  explain  his  view.  Then 
the  conversation  turned  upon  WertJur,  After  several  just 
remarks,  Napoleon  found  fault  with  the  mixture  of  motives  in 
Werther ;  the  suicide  is  not  prompted  by  unhappy  love  alone, 
disappointed  ambition  is  another  motive.  On  this  Goethe 
ventured  to  remark  that  he  had  a  certain  effect  to  produce, 
and  needed  a  special  agency.  (The  same  objection  had  been 
raised  before  by  Herder  and  by  Madame  de  Stael ;  but  Goethe 
had  removed  all  that  could  be  justly  blamed  when  revising 
Werther y  in  1786,  for  publication  in  Goschen's  edition.*)  After 
this  Napoleon  spoke  with  impatience  of  the  Fate  Tragedies  of 
the  day.  "  What  would  they  with  Fate  now?"  he  said ;  **  Policy 
is  Fate  I"  Then  Napoleon  talked  with  Daru  for  a  time.  Then 
Marshal  Soult  entered,  and  the  Emperor  asked  him  about  the 
troubles  in  Poland.  Meanwhile  Goethe  observed  the  changes 
in  the  femiliar  room.  Then  Napoleon  came  towards  him, 
and  by  a  kind  of  manoeuvre  excluded  the  other  persons  in  the 
room  from  the  conversation  between  Goethe  and  himself.  He 
asked  Goethe  sympathetically,  in  a  lowered  voice,  about  his 
personal  circumstances.  During  the  whole  interview,  the 
variety  of  Napoleon's  expressions  of  assent  was  admirable; 
for  he  seldom  listened  without  nodding  or  saying  "  Qui,"  or 
**C'est  bien,"  or  something  to  that  effect  When  he  had  him- 
self made  any  remarks,  he  would  usually  add  :  "  Q'en  dit  Mr. 
Got?"  Goethe  at  length,  having  consulted  the  chamberlain 
by  signs,  slipped  away  without  further  ceremony. 

Since  the  French  actors  were  to  play  in  Weimar  in  a  few 
days,  Goethe  had  a  great  deal  of  consultation  with  them 
(October  3).  On  October  4  he  returned  to  Weimar  in  order 
to  see  the  theatre  made  ready.  On  October  6,  at  noon,  the 
Emperors  left  Erfurt ;  Karl  August  met  them  at  Stedten,  and 
conducted  them  to  a  large  and  handsome  shooting  stand  that 

Daru  when  Goethe  was  leaving.  Probably  the  Emperor  said :  **  Vous 
etes  on  homme,"  to  Goethe  when  he  entered,  and  also  said  :  •*  Voili  un 
homme  ! "  to  Berthier  and  Daru  when  Goethe  was  leaving. — Tr. 

1  Cp.  Solpiz  Boisser^e^s  Diary,  August  8,  1815.  Sulpix  BoUserie^  i. 
265.— Tr. 

*  But  Napoleon  knew  VVeriher  by  a  translation  of  the  first  edition ; 
and  so,  I  suppose,  did  Madame  de  Stael. — Tr. 
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had  been  put  up  in  an  open  place  near  the  Castle  of  Etters- 
burg.  There  already  the  kings  and  princes  were  gathered 
before  theoL  By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  slaying  of 
forty-seven  stags  was  at  an  end;  then  all  went  to  Weimar 
Castle,  where  at  six  o'clock  a  great  banquet  began.  At  the 
Emperors'  table  sixteen  covers  were  laid ;  there  was  a  long 
table  of  marshals ;  altogether  five  hundred  and  fifty  persons 
were  feasted  on  this  memorable  day  in  Weimar  Castle.  About 
seven  o'clock  they  set  out  for  the  theatre.  In  front  of  the  Castle 
an  obelisk  sixty  feet  high  blazed  in  clear  flames.  There  was 
a  Latin  inscription  ending  with  a  chronodistichon.  The  in- 
scription was  by  Voigt  and  ran  thus  : — "The  very  auspicious 
arrival  of  the  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Princes,  the  consolation 
of  the  distressed  [afflictcu]  Fatherland,  Karl  August,  Duke  of 
Sachsen,  has  here  indicated"  A  permanent  obelisk  was  to 
be  executed  in  stone. 

The  play  given  that  evening  was  Voltaire's  Mori  de  Cesar. 
As  in  Erfurt,  the  front  part  of  the  pit  was  occupied  by  the 
emperors  and  kings.  After  the  play  there  was  a  ball  at  Court 
Here  Napoleon  spoke  several  times  with  Goethe,  and  finally, 
after  graciously  dismissing  old  Wieland,  and  before  his  own 
retirement  at  one  o'clock,  talked  at  length  and  very  earnestly. 
He  took  pains  to  show  that  La  niort  de  Cisar  was  not  a  good 
play.  He  called  on  Goethe  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  larger 
manner,  to  show  the  world  how  Caesar  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  mankind  had  he  not  been  murdered  ere  he  could 
carry  out  his  vast  plans.^  (It  was  thus  that  Goethe  had  viewed 
the  subject  in  his  youth. *)  "Come  to  Paris,"  said  Napoleon 
finally,  "  I  desire  it  of  you.  There  you  will  find  a  wider  circle 
for  your  spirit  of  observation ;  there  you  will  find  enormous 
material  for  poetic  creations." 

Next  morning  (October  7),  at  nine  o'clock,  the  Emperors 
went  to  inspect  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Jena ;  there  was  to 
be  a  hare-hunt  at  Apolda  afterwards.     Goethe  avoided  being 

1  After  the  representation  Napoleon  had  said  to  the  Duchess  Luise  : — 
Strange  pi^e,  ce  C^r  !  Piece  republicaine !  J*esp^re  que  cela  ne  fera 
aucun  effet  ici. "  (From  KtubePs  Brufwechsel  mit  ieitier  Schwater  Henriette^ 
edited  by  Diintier.)  For  notes  and  references  on  the  sources  as  to  the 
intercourse  of  Napoleon  and  Goethe,  see  Biedermann's  edition  of  Goethe':* 
Biographische  Einulnheiten  :  Hempel's  Goethe^  xxvii.  553-556. — Tr. 

*  See  p.  192.— Tr. 
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present  at  this  humiliating  inspection  and  hunt ;  ^  on  that  day 
he  gave  a  breakfast  in  honour  of  his  guest,  Napoleon's  Secretary 
of  State,  Maret,  and  of  Marshal  Lannes.*  After  the  hunt,  the 
Emperors  returned  to  Erfurt,  without  delaying  in  Weimar.  On 
October  12  Napoleon  granted  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour  to  Goethe  and  Wieland.  The  letters  notifying  this, 
composed  in  the  most  flattering  terms,  were  communicated  by 
Maret  to  the  Weimar  ambassador.  Privy  Councillor  von  Mullen 
On  the  same  day  Napoleon,  beside  making  allotments  for  the 
Catholic  church  in  Jena,  and  towards  indemnifying  the  town  for 
its  losses,  assigned  to  the  University  of  Jena  a  property  in  the 
seigniory  {Herrschaft)  of  Blankenhaia  Goethe  had  invited 
Talma  and  the  intellectual  Madame  Talma  to  his  house,  and 
talked  on  many  subjects  with  the  great  actor  with  the  most 
intimate  interchange  of  thought.  On  October  14,  1808,  Alex- 
ander of  Russia  returned  to  Weimar,  and  Goethe  on  this  and 
the  following  day  dined  at  Court  In  the  evenings  there  were 
balls ;  at  that  of  October  1 5  Goethe  and  Wieland  appeared 
decorated  with  the  Russian  Order  of  St  Anne.  On  October 
16  Alexander  left  Weimar. 

The  greatness  of  Napoleon  had  not  prevented  Goethe  from 
resenting  his  deliberate  endeavour  to  wound  German  pride, 
and  from  bitterly  regretting  the  tern.ble  cost  of  this  festive 
show  and  splendour,  in  a  land  already  overburthened  by  the 
results  of  war.  But  Goethe  recognised  in  this  daemonic* 
hero  a  bom  ruler  of  the  world,  one  of  those  who  find  happi- 
ness only  in  rule  and  command,  one  who,  alwajrs  himself, 
a  match  for  every  moment  and  for  every  situation,  diverted  by 
nothing  from  his  aim,  reposed  steadfast  and  secure  on  himself 
and  his  clear  fixed  will  Opposed  to  this  man,  all  the  em- 
perors, kings,  generals,  of  the  day  seemed  of  trifling  moment. 

^  Karl  August  excused  himself  from  joining  the  hunt  by  the  plea  of 
illness.     Luise  Seidler's  Erinnerungtn^  p.  42. — Tr. 

'  Marshal  Lannes  had  stopped  at  Goethe's  house  in  October  1806. 
See  p.  561  (footnote). — ^Tr. 

'  Eckermann,  Gespr&che  mit  Gcetke,  March  2,  1831.— Tr. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OF  ERFURT  TO  THE  RETREAT 
FROM  MOSCOW. 

November  i8o8-December  1812. 

During  the  four  years  that  follow  we  shall  find  Goethe 
engaged  in  the  same  manful  endeavour,  amid  the  dreary 
external  circumstance  of  the  national  lot,  and  in  defiance  of 
bodily  suffering,  to  develop  a  useful  official  activity,  to  satisfy 
the  ideal  claims  of  his  higher  nature,  to  labour  with  beneficial 
result,  whether  in  a  wider  or  narrower  circle. 

In  December  1808  he  felt  very  poorly.  In  the  spring  of 
1809  (after  a  year's  interval),  another  attack  of  his  old  dis- 
order came  on.  This  was  the  more  serious  because  a  speedy 
repetition  of  it  must  be  dreaded,  while  the  hostile  relations 
between  France  and  Austria  prevented  a  visit  to  Karlsbad. 
(Besides,  the  intense  desire  to  complete  in  solitude  and  calm 
a  work  which  had  taken  so  painful  a  hold  on  him  as  Die 
Wahiverwandtschaftm,  would  restrain  him  from  visiting  the 
gay,  distracting  watering-place.)  A  new  attack  came  before 
autumn  1809,  and  the  very  worst  was  feared,  and  afterwards 
his  former  vigour  would  not  return.  In  May  1 810  he  became 
extremely  ill ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  haste  to  get  to  Karls- 
bad, and  thence  tolerably  restored  he  went  to  Teplitz.  Again, 
in  181 1,  a  short  visit  to  Karlsbad  was  attended  with  a  great 
deal  of  benefit  But  in  the  March  of  181 2,  the  dangerous 
political  situation  agitated  him  to  illness,  he  fled  to  Jena,  and 
there  such  a  longing  for  his  fountain  of  health,  Karlsbad,  came 
upon  him,  that  he  set  out  thither  (May  i).  At  Karlsbad  an 
attack  of  especial  violence  came  on  June  26;  afterwards, 
when    tolerably   restored,    he   went    to    Teplitz   (July    14). 
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;  After  a  month's   stay  there,   he  returned   to   Karlsbad  to 

perfect  the  cure. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  domestic  circumstances.  His 
son  was  a  source  of  great  joy.  In  Heidelberg  August  had 
maintained  close  friendship  with  the  Voss  household,  especially 

^  with  Heinrich  Voss.^    Another  old  Jena  friend  of  Goethe's, 

Professor  Thibaut,  was  now  a  kind  friend  to  August,  of  whom 
he  had  good  hopes,  but  he  feared  that  there  was  something 
"  hectic  "  in  the  youth's  nature.  At  the  end  of  September  1 809, 
after  having  seen  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Coblenz,  August  returned 
to  Weimar,  travelling  all  the  way  from  Wiirzburg  on  foot.     A 

'  month  later  he  went  to  Jena  to  study  Finance,  a  subject  in 

*  which  he  felt  great  interest  He  took  his  meals  at  the  house 
of  Commandant  Hendrich.  Knebel,  whom,  however,  he  did 
not  visit  often,  being  generally  engaged  with  younger  friends, 

^  was  much  pleased  with  him;  and  says  of  him,  that  he  has 

,1  something  positive,  reasonable,  characteristic  about  hun ;  that 

I  he  is  of  an  honest,  modest  nature ;  and,  moreover,  grave,  and 

\  attentive  to  his  business.     On  February  2,  1810,  there  was 

*  a  very  brilliant  masquerade  *  at  the  City  Hall  of  Weimar. 
The  various  personages  of  the  procession  were  explained  by 
two  of  their  number,  a  Bard  and  a  Minnesinger,  who,  intro- 
duced by  a  herald,  were  led  to  a  place  beside  the  illustrious  spec- 
tators. August  Goethe  represented  the  Bard,  President  K.  W. 
von  Fritsch  the  Minnesinger.  Charlotte  von  Stein  was  pleased 
with  the  exceedingly  fine  voice  of  August,  which  she  thought 
very  like  his  father's.  The  betrothal  and  marriage  in  this  year 
of  Princess  Caroline  were  each  the  occasion  of  a  series  of  balls 
and  festivities.     August  was  present  at  these  with  his  mother. 

:  In  October  18 10  August  received  from  the  Duke  the  title 

oi  Kammerassessor  ;  however,  he  spent  the  winter  in  Jena.    On 

^  January  i,  81 11,  he  was  at  the  Ducal  table  without  his  father 

for  the  first  time,  and  this  occurred  often  afterwards.  In  the 
spring  of  181 1  he  went  to  study  agriculture  at  Capellendorf, 
a  village  about  five  English  miles  from  Weimar.     Christiane 

'  excited  general  remark  at  this  time  by  her  excessive  abandon- 

ment to  her  delight  in  dancing ;  the  Jena  students  permitted 
themselves  shameful  practical  jokes  on  her,  to  the  grief  and 
humiliation  of  August     He  seems  to  have  become  very  much 

^  Heinrich  Voss  had  joined  his  father  in  Heidelberg  in  the  end  of  1806. 
-Tr,       *  See  DU  romantUchtPoesUy  Hempel's  Gotthe^  xi.  304-3 1 3. — ^Tr. 
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more  retiring,  and  thus  came  to  be  called  "The  Monk."     Of  r 

a  positive  practical  nature,  we  find  him  moving  his  father  to  [ 

transfer  to  Weimar  the  property  which  stood  in  Frankfurt  in  i 

his  name,  and  which  was  there  subject  to  heavy  taxation.     In  I 

March  18 12,  August  writes  to  Fritz  Schlosser  on  the  subject  . 

His  father  by  his  habits  of  thought  can  give  little  attention  ^ 

to  such  matters,  but  August  holds  it  a  duty  to  undertake  the 
affair.  If  memorialised  by  his  father,  the  Prince  Primate  will 
probably  remit  the  ten  per  cent  transfer  tax.  And  August 
is  prepared  to  come  to  Frankfurt  and  Aschaffenburg  to  look 
after  things  in  person.  Schlosser  endeavoured  to  manage  the 
business  through  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Prince  Primate 
resolved  to  pay  the  tax  himself,  and  to  have  a  medal  struck 
in  Goethe's  honour.  But  these  kindly  intentions  were  frus- 
trated by  occurrences  which  set  the  Prince  asidfe. 

It  was  Goethe's  desire  to  introduce  his  wife  into  the  circle 
of  ladies  of  high  rank.  And  when  she  came  back  from  Frank- 
furt in  1808,  after  having  acted  so  well  in  the  division  of  the 
inheritance,  be  made  a  special  effort  to  improve  her  position. 
He  turned  to  Frau  von  Wolzogen,  who  declared  herself  willing 
to  enter  into  social  relations  with  Christiane.  Accordingly, 
on  November  17,  1808,  we  find  Goethe  gratefully  inviting 
Frau  von  Wolzogen  to  tea  that  evening,  and  begging  her  to 
persuade  Charlotte  von  Stein  and  Charlotte  Schiller  to  be 
friendly  also.  The  two  ladies  seem  to  have  yielded  Charlotte 
von  Stein  writes  to  Fritz : — "  It  is  not  indeed  pleasant  to  me 
to  go  into  company ;  however,  as  he  loves  the  little  creature  ^ 

extremely,  I  can  perhaps  do  so  for  once  to  give  him  pleasure."  ^ 
We  find  Frau  von  Schardt  inviting  Christiane  and  Charlotte  i 

von  Stein  to  spend  the  evening  of  January  10,  1809,  ^^  ^ 

her.  But  there  was  no  nearer  intimacy,  though  once  more 
Goethe,  on  May  10,  18 10,  before  starting  for  Karlsbad,  writes 
to  Charlotte  : — "  Would  you  do  me  a  kindness !  then  during 
my  absence  show  some  goodwill  towards  my  wife  and  son, 
whom  I  am  again  leaving  for  a  longer  time  than  is  fitting." 

With  Bettine  he  had  at  first  greater  success  in  his  efforts 
on  Christiane's  behalf.  Bettine,  who  had  not  been  in  Frank- 
furt at  the  time  of  Christiane's  stay  there,  now  sent  her  pretty 
presents,  and  was  at  last  invited  by  her  to  Weimar.     Goethe 

^  See  DUntzer,  CharlotU  von  SiHn,  ii.  301-2.  Charlotte  von  Stein 
could  not  go  to  this  tea-party  because  engaged  for  another. — Til 
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responded  to  Bettine's  letters,  presents,  and  other  courtesies 
with  grateful  friendliness.  On  November  3,  1809,  he  writes 
to  her : — "  One  cannot,  dear  Bettine,  attempt  to  emulate  you ; 
you  surpass  your  friends  in  word  and  deed,  in  courtesies  and 
gifts,  in  affection  and  in  entertainment,  so  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  to  yield,  and  be  content  with  devoting  to  you  in 
return  as  much  love  as  possible,  though  it  be  but  in  silence. 
Your  letters  give  me  great  pleasure ;  they  remind  me  of  the 
time  when  I  was  perhaps  as  foolish  as  you,  but  certainly 
happier  and  better  than  I  am  now."^  In  the  beginning  of 
18 ID  Bettine  gave  great  pleasure  to  Christiane  by  sending 
her  a  masquerade  dress,  of  which  she  had  been  in  need,  as  it 
turned  out,  and  which  called  forth  from  her  a  letter  of  thanks. 
Before  going  to  Karlsbad  in  May  18 10,  Goethe  writes  asking 
Bettine,  then  in  Landshut,  for  a  "  sign  of  life."  Her  letters  are 
travelling  with  him  to  Karlsbad.^  His  letter  was  sealed  with  a 
little  Cupid  When  in  Teplitz,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  he 
was  surprised  by  her  arrival ;  her  strange  being  shimmered  in 
the  most  various  hues.  She  left  with  him  the  fantastic  diary 
that  recorded  her  love-craze.  In  reply  to  a  letter  which  she 
wrote  to  him  when  on  her  journey  of  departure  he  writes : 
— "Your  letters,  dear  Bettine,  are  such  that  every  time  the 
last  seems  the  most  interesting.  So  it  was  with  the  papers 
which  you  had  brought  with  you,  and  which,  on  the  morning 
of  your  departure,  I  read  diligenUy,  and  read  again.  But  now 
your  latest  has  come,  that  surpasses  the  rest  If  you  can  so 
continue  to  surpass  yourself,  do  it.  You  have  taken  away  so 
much  with  you  that  it  is  very  fitting  to  send  something  from  the 
distance.  May  all  go  well  with  you."*  Her  brilliant  flashes 
of  intellect  and  wit  stirred  and  interested  him  remarkably. 

While  Goethe  was  away  in  Karlsbad,  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Caroline  (July  18 10)  had,  as  already  mentioned,  set 
going  balls  on  the  largest  scale,  and  for  these  Christiane,  like 
many  others,  took  lessons  in  dancing.  She  abandoned  herself 
wholly  to  her  delight  in  thb  amusement  (When,  in  Januaiy 
1 8 10,  the  bridegroom,  the  Crown-Prince  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  accompanied  by  his  brother,  had  come  to  Weimar  for 

1  Loeper,  Brufc  Goeth^s  an  Sophie  von  La  Roche  und  Bettina  Bren^ 
tarn  [Berlin  1879],  p.  182.— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Bettine,  Jena,  May  10,  1810.     Loeper^  p.  189. — Tr, 
'  This  letter  is  not  dated.     See  Loeper^  p.  191. — Tr. 
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the  betrothal,  Christiane  had  learned  to  know  them  in  her  own 
house  as  intellectual,  cultivated  men  ;^  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  they  had  not  been  wanting  in  respect  for  Goethe's  wife.) 
Hardly  were  the  marriage  festivities  at  an  end  when  Christiane 
hastened  with  her  gay  young  companion  Caroline  Ulrich  to 
Lauchstedt,  where  there  would  be  many  dancing-parties  during 
the  summer  season.  Goethe  gladly  allowed  her  full  indulgence 
in  the  cheerful,  unrestrained  enjoyment  in  which  alone  the 
demands  of  her  simple,  childlike  nature  found  satisfaction. 
Her  natural  imperturbable  high  spirits,  her  roguish  chatter, 
her  warm-hearted  benevolence,  and  her  anxious,  disinterested 
affection  gave  him  joy;  even  her  little  weaknesses  amused 
and  cheered  him. 

After  Goethe's  return  from  Karlsbad  and  Teplitz  in  the 
autumn  of  1810,  he  tried  to  give  Bettine's  wayAvard,  will-o'-the- 
msp  fancies  a  definite  direction.  "  I  will  confess  to  you  that 
I  am  about  to  write  my  confessions,  whence  may  result  a  novel 
or  a  history ;  as  to  that  we  cannot  be  sure  beforehand ;  but  in 
any  case  I  need  your  help.  My  good  mother  is  gone,  and  so 
are  many  others  who  could  recall  the  past  to  me,  which  I  have 
for  whe  most  part  forgottea  Now  you  have  lived  a  happy  time 
with  my  dear  mother,  have  heard  again  and  again  her  taJes  and 
anecdotes,  and  you  bear  them  with  you  and  cherish  them  all 
in  a  memory  that  makes  them  live  afresh  continually.  So  do 
sit  down  and  write  down  what  has  reference  to  me  and  mine, 
and  you  will  give  me  much  pleasure,  and  lay  me  under  obliga- 
tion."* Bettine  made  many  important  communications,  though 
she  had  an  unconquerable  tendency  to  ornament  and  trim 
facts  according  to  the  imaginings  of  her  own  fantastic  little 
head.  She  soon  came  to  Weimar  in  person,  and  was  received 
as  a  dear  friend  by  Goethe  and  his  family.  The  young  painter 
Luise  Seidler  met  Bettine  at  Goethe's  house  during  this  visit. 
(We  have  seen  Luise,  the  playmate  of  August  Goethe,  in  the 
Castle-yard  at  Jena,  fourteen  years  ago.*  Goethe  had  felt  warm 
interest  in  her  since  September  181  o,  when  he  had  foimd  her 
copying  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.)*     She   describes   Bettine 

*  See  Christiane's  letter  to  Nikolaus  Meyer,  July  5,  i8io. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Bettine,  Weimar,  October  25,  1810.  Loeper,  Go€the-La 
Rochey  192-3.— Tr.  '  See  page  483. — Tr. 

■*  Luise  Seidler  had  had  a  great  sorrow  in  1810.  Her  lover  Geoflfroy 
had  died  of  fever  in  a  military  hospital  in  Spain.     It  was  on  her  birthday, 
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seated  on  a  low  footstool  chatting,  roguish  and  gay,  one  little 
boot  green,  and  the  other  red.^ 

Luise  Seidler  stayed  for  some  time  at  Goethe's  house,  as 
he  permitted  her  to  practise  at  her  art  by  painting  his  portrait 
To  her  we  owe  some  knowledge  of  the  daily  life  of  the  house- 
hold She  tells  us  that  dinner  was  served  in  a  small  room, 
adorned  with  drawings  by  great  old  masters.  There  were 
never  more  than  eight  guests.  The  food  was  good  and  simple ; 
'  the  drink  excellent  Burgimdy.      At  dessert  Christiane  and 

!  Caroline  Uhich  used  to  withdraw,  and  at  this  time  August 

I  also  would  seek  his  own  occupations.     Luise  had  permission 

f  to  remain ;  this  she  could  do,  because  there  were  hardly  ever 

I  any  ladies  guests  at  dinner.     Then  Goethe  generally  would 

V  produce  some  object  to  form  a  starting-point  and  subject  for 

conversation,  a  small  bronze  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo,  Cor- 
nelius's drawings  for  Faust^  and  so  on.  Interesting,  instructive 
talk  whiled  away  the  time,  and  the  evening  would  come  ere 
they  were  aware,  and  with  it  new  pleasures,  for  they  generally 
went  to  the  theatre  on  the  three  nights  of  the  week  on  which 
it  was  open.  Riemer  and  Meyer  used  to  accompany  Goethe, 
and  sometimes  the  ladies  went  too.  In  the  theatre,  in  the 
enclosed  box  below  the  Ducal  box,  cakes  and  wine  were 
handed  round  between  the  acts.      Often  the  evening  scene 

May  15,  1 8 10,  that  full  confinnation  of  the  sad  news  reached  her.  She 
sank  into  a  kind  of  brooding  gloom  for  a  time.  To  rouse  her  from  this  a 
friend  visiting  Dresden  took  her  there.  She  went  to  the  Gallery ;  a  new 
world  opened  before  her.  She  formed  a  clear,  steady  resolve  to  be  a 
painter,  and  in  Professor  Vogel  she  found  a  kind  and  able  teacher.  In 
August  18 10  she  paid  a  short  visit  to  Teplitz,  and  met  Goethe  there  ;  but 
no  remarkable  friendship  fonned  3ret.  It  was  perhaps  on  September  17, 
1 8 10,  that  Goethe  came  into  the  Gallery  where  Luise  was  painting.  There 
was  great  excitement  Many  ran  to  speak  to  him ;  but  Luise  hid  in  a 
window-recess.  She  could  perceive  by  the  voices  that  Goethe  was  drawing 
near,  and  at  length  stood  still  before  her  easel.  "This  is  really  an 
exquisite  piece,  this  St.  Cecilia  after  Carlo  Dolce,"  she  heard  him  say ; 
*' whose  is  it?"  Lnise's  name  was  mentioned;  when  he  heard  it  he 
looked  round  the  comer  and  saw  ho*  in  her  hiding-place.  Her  face 
blazed  as  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  in  a  friendly,  paternal  way  said  how 
glad  he  was  to  meet  her,  and  to  find  her  the  possessor  of  a  talent  that  he 
had  not  known  of  hitherto.  The  delicate  kindness  of  Goethe's  after  treat- 
ment of  her  cannot  be  compressed  into  this  note  ;  I  hope  that  the  reader 
will  seek  it  in  Luise's  own  narrative. — ^Tr. 

1  It  was  in  the  banning  of  181 1  that  Luise  met  Bettine  at  Goethe's. 
Compare  pages  58  and  59  of  Luise's  book. — Tr. 
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at  home  was  patriarchal,  when,  for  instance,  Goethe,  hb 
wife,  and  Caroline  Ulrich,  would  play  a  game  of  dummy 
whist,  the  accompaniment  of  punch  in  little  glasses  not  being 
omitted 

Christiane's  harmless  delight  in  gaiety  embittered  the 
Weimar  ladies  more  and  more  against  her.  They  were 
especially  annoyed  when,  in  May  1811,  Goethe  took  her  and 
her  companion  Caroline  Ulrich  to  Karlsbad  Even  Charlotte 
von  Schiller  is  capable  of  writing  that  in  Karlsbad  Goethe 
has  wisely  placed  his  stouter  half  under  the  guardianship  of 
Frau   von   der   Recke   and   the   Princess   of   Hohenzollem, 

beneath  whose  aegis  her 
dignity  and  fame  have  re- 
mained excellent ;  whereas 
in  Weimar  she  had  only 
had  a  certain  Russian 
courier  and  secretary  (Lev- 
andofsky)  for  cicisbeo,  who 
has  often  visited  her  in 
her  box,  and  gone  with 
her  to  the  shooting-place. 

But  the  bitterest  out- 
burst of  feeling  against  poor 
Christiane  had  not  yet 
come.  In  September  1 8 1 1 
Bettine,  now  Bettine  von 
Fig.  35.  Bettine  von  Arnim.  Amim,   Came   to   Weimar 

From  an  engraving  of  the  time.  ^j^j^    YltT    husbaud         She 

was  often  at  Goethe's 
house,  and  with  his  wife,  towards  whom,  however,  she  felt 
a  certain  secret  jealousy.  Then  she  of  course  felt  vividly 
how  far  beneath  her  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  Christiane 
was.  One  day,  when  the  two  women  were  at  the  exhibition  of 
pictures,  Bettine  dismissed  with  contempt  some  criticism  uttered 
by  Christiane.  The  latter  resented  the  contemptuous  tone,  and 
the  refined  Baroness  von  Amim  allowed  herself  to  call  Goethe's 
wife  a  "blood-pudding."  To  this  Christiane  replied,  as  was 
fitting,  by  forbidding  Bettine  to  enter  her  house.  Goethe 
confirmed  Christiane's  order  without  the  least  shadow  of 
swerving.  The  Weimar  ladies  thought  Goethe  wrong  in 
taking  the  part  of  the  "  globular  form  of  the  Frau  Geheimer'd- 
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tHn^^^  found  no  fault  in  Bettine's  insolence,  and  in  all  their 
endeavours  to  recover  favour  for  her  with  Goethe,  never 
thought  of  the  one  hopeful  way  indicated  by  the  good  Meyer, 
that  Bettine  should  apologise  to  Christiane.  In  181 2  Goethe 
went  to  Karlsbad,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  beginning  of 

^  May ;  about  the  middle  of  June  he  had  his  wife  and  son  to 

him.  They  returned  about  the  middle  of  August,  bringing 
with  them  a  letter  to  Charlotte  von  Stein,  in  which  Goethe 
writes :  "  The  bearers  will  be  able  to  tell  you  that  up  to  the 
present  many  good  things,  with  evils  interspersed,  have  befellen 
us."     (This  letter  is  not  in  the  familiar  handwriting  of  Riemer. 

\  On  this  occasion  Goethe  was  accompanied  by  a  new  secretary, 

little  J.  John,  not  by  Riemer,  who,  on  becoming  a  professor  at 

^  the  Gymnasium  at  Easter-time,  had  left  his  house.) 

I  At  his  Wednesday  receptions   in  the  beginning  of  the 

winter  1808-9,  Goethe  read  aloud  from  the  Nibelungenlied^ 
with  which  many  years'  acquaintance  had  made  him  familiar. 
He  used  to  explain  all  that  made  it  hard  to  understand,  and 
would  expound  with  luminousness  and  enthusiastic  insight  his 
own  general  view  of  the  poem  and  of  the  circumstances  and 

\  conceptions  to  which  it  owes  its  genesis.    One  day  in  Januar}* 

1809  a  cold  made  reading  difficult  for  him,  and  he  asked 
Riemer  to  take  his  place.  The  inferiority  was  extraordinary, 
for  though  when  Goethe  read,  the  disadvantage  of  having  lost 
some  of  the  front  teeth  became  apparent,  his  voice  was  of 

^  incomparable  quality.      In  the  latter  part  of  January  1809 

Goethe  brought  a  remarkable  visitor  to  a  Wednesday  reception. 
It  was  the  somewhat  cynical  Scandinavian  traveller  and  anti- 
quary, Martin  Friedrich  Arendt  of  Altona,  who  stopped  in 
Weimar  for  a  short  time,  just  then.  They  had  from  him  an 
account  of  his  travels,  of  Iceland,  and  of  the  Eddas.  Arendt's 
external  appearance  resembled  that  of  a  beggar.  He  usually 
dined  in  Goethe's  house,  and  his  manners  were  so  unpleasant 
that  he  was  not  generally  regretted  when  he  left.- 

Zacharias  Werner  had  come  to  Weimar  again  in  the  end 
of  1808  ;  he  stayed  a  few  months,  but  attended  none  of  the 
gatherings  for  reading  aloud    Werner  was  sinking  deeper  and 

1  This  is  one  of  Charlotte  Schiller's  expressions.  See  Diintzer,  Char- 
lotte von  Stein,  ii.  352. 

*  Riemer  (Mittheilungen,  i.  412-414)  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
Arendt's  eccentricities  and  of  Goethe's  serene  politeness. — Tr. 
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deeper  in  mysticism.  This  annoyed  Goethe.  One  day,  at  a 
pretty  large  dinner-party  at  his  own  house,  Goethe  declared 
distinct  opposition  to  this  squint  religiosity,  he  would  never 
support  it,  and  would  alwa]rs  exclude  it  from  the  stage. 

After  reading  the  Nibelungenlied^  the  Wednesday  assemblies 
were  occupied  with  the  old  heroic  poems,  Fierabras^  King 
Rother^  Tristan  and  Isolde,  In  the  winter  of  1809-10,  instead 
of  Goethe's  Wednesday  receptions,  there  were  Wednesday 
breakfasts  in  the  Princess  Caroline's  room  with  the  bay- 
window.     Goethe  was  generally  present 

A  very  great  delight  of  this  part  of  Goethe's  life  was  the 
little  singing  concert  that  took  place  regularly  in  his  house. 
The  leader  of  the  little  company  was  young  Karl  Eberwein. 
Goethe  had  sent  Eberwein  to  Zelter  in  February  1809  • — 
"  Receive  him  kindly  and  help  him  on  with  counsel,  doctrine, 
and  example."  ^  Eberwein  came  back  in  the  autumn.  The 
rehearsal  for  each  little  concert  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  when  a  frugal  supper  was  served.  The  concerts  were 
given  on  Sunday  mornings,  a  select  audience  for  them  being 
always  invited  to  breakfast.  This  little  company  for  house- 
concerts  appeared  a  few  times  in  the  theatre ;  a  performance  of 
Goethe's  \a^6.  Johanna  Stbus  to  Zelter's  music  was  especially 
successful  But  by  the  beginning  of  181 1  Fraulein  Jagemann 
had  sown  discord  among  the  members  of  the  company.  Goethe 
let  the  winter  1811-12  pass  without  concerts,  and  only  revived 
them  again  in  December  181 2. 

On  April  14,  1809,  the  Duchess  held  the  first  of  a  series 
of  Friday  evening  gatherings,  at  which  Goethe  constantly 
attended.  At  these  gatherings  the  beginning  of  Die  Wahlver- 
wandtschafteny  the  tale  called  Die  neue  Melusine^  and  parts  of 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheii  were  read  aloud,  and  were  received 
with  ardent  pleasure.  We  must  also  think  of  Goethe  as 
frequently  present  at  a  ladies'  gathering  (Damenkrdnzchen),  held 
on  Monday  mornings,  and  at  Johanna  Schopenhauer's  evening 
assemblies. 

On  February  7,  181 2,  St  Aignan,  Napoleon's  accredited 
representative  at  all  Saxon  courts,  was  introduced  at  the  Court 
of  Weimar.  Grave,  simple,  dignified,  of  many-sided  culture, 
melancholy,  an  evident  sufferer,  he  attracted  Goethe,  who,  in 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  Febniaiy  16,  1809.— Tr. 
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spite  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  St  Aignan  was  a  spy,  invited 
him  to  come  on  Sunday  mornings  to  his  house  to  examine 
works  of  art,  and  invited  for  the  same  occasions  the  circle  of 
ladies  who  had  honoured  the  Wednesday  morning  gatherings 
with  their  presence. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  period  treated  in  this 
chapter  Goethe  seldom  appeared  at  table  at  Court  He  was 
probably  present  at  the  masquerade  given  on  February  3, 
1809.  August  was  the  astrologer,  Christiane  was  one  of  the 
country-folk,  and  the  verses  spoken  by  August  were  written  by 
Goethe.^  On  February  2,  18 10,  a  very  important  masquerade 
composed  by  Goethe  was  acted  ;*  when  it  was  repeated  on 
February  16,  18 10,  Goethe  himself  appeared  as  one  of  the 
masks.  After  October  5,  1810,  we  find  him  very  frequently 
at  the  Court  table.  At  that  time  the  Duke  gave  him  a  pair 
of  Polish  carriage  horses,  with  the  right  to  free  fodder  for 
them,  and  gave  August  the  title  of  Kammerassessor. 

The  visits  to  the  Bohemian  baths  were  an  immense 
pleasure  to  Goethe.  At  Teplitz  in  1810  he  made  a  very 
interesting  acquaintance  in  Louis,  the  late  King  of  Holland. 
"  Louis,"  said  Goethe,  "  is  the  impersonation  of  graciousness 
and  affability,  as  his  brother  Napoleon  of  power  and  force."* 
Altogether  Goethe  was  impressed  and  charmed  by  the 
exquisitely  unmixed  moral  nature  of  Louis,  which  was  inca- 
pable of  obeying  any  guide  but  its  own  gentle  instincts.  In 
June  1 8 10,  a  short  time  before  this  meeting  with  Louis,  the 
citizens  of  Karlsbad  as  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  their 
young  Empress,*  asked  the  great  poet  who  was  staying  among 
them  to  write  a  poem  of  greeting  on  their  behalf,  and  soon 
after  asked  for  another  poem  to  inscribe  on  her  drinking 
glass.  Goethe  complied  with  great  pleasure,  and  when  a 
pretty  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  was  named  after  the  Empress, 
he  wrote  a  third  poem.  The  Empress  was  charming,  and 
intellectual,   and    graciously   friendly  to   Goethe.      On  her 

1  See  Hempel's  Goethe,  xi.  373-4.— Tr. 

*  Die  romantisclu  Poesie.     See  p.  583. — Tr. 

'  Falk,  Goethe  aus  ndhenn  personlichtn  Umgange  dargestellt,  Leipzig, 
1832.  The  account  of  Goethe's  opinion  of  Louis  of  Holland  is  according 
to  Riemer  [i.  23]  one  of  the  few  thoroughly  trustworthy  parts  of  Falk's 
book.  See  also:  Goethe  to  Knebel,  Teplitz,  August  30,  1 8 10,  and 
Goethe  to  Marianne  von  Willemer,  September  9,  1823. — Tr. 

*  Marie  Louise,  the  third  wife  of  Franz  1.  of  Austria.— Tr. 
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departure  she  asked  him  to  say  a  good  word  to  all  in  her 
name,  which  he  did  with  exquisite  skill  ^ 

Two  years  later,  in  July  1812,  she  came  to  Karlsbad  again, 
accompanied  by  the  Emperor  and  his  daughter  the  Empress  of 
the  French.  Again  Goethe,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens, 
willingly  agreed  to  furnish  poetic  addresses,  though  he  had 
not  yet  quite  recovered  from  an  attack  of  his  disorder.  And 
it  might  well  seem  difficult  to  greet  and  congratulate  the 
Empress  of  the  French  side  by  side  with  her  father.  But 
Goethe  solved  the  difficulty  skilfully,  by  writing  a  separate 
poem  in  which  he  hailed  the  daughter  of  Hapsburg  as  one 
who  having,  as  it  were,  been  already  a  bringer  of  peace  by  her 
mediation,  would  be  so  again,  since  through  her  influence 
her  husband,  who  could  will  all,  would  now  will  peace.  Beside 
these  two  poems  he  ^vrote,  of  his  own  accord,  one  that  relates 
to  his  beloved  Empress  of  Austria,  which  might  be  considered 
an  introduction  to  the  two  others.'  The  Empress,  who  felt 
very  poorly,  went  on  to  Teplitz.  Shortly  after  she  indicated  to 
Goethe  through  Karl  August '  her  wish  that  he  would  come  to 
Teplitz  also.  He  did  come  thither  on  July  14,  18 12.  "In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Empress  more  happiness  and 
good  fortune  have  fallen  to  me  than  I  deserve.  .  .  .  The 
notion  of  this  extraordinary  lady,  which  in  the  space  of  four 
weeks  I  have  been  able  to  thoroughly  form,  is  a  rich  gain  for 
my  whole  life.  ...  To  have  an  experience  like  this  near  the 
end  of  one's  days,  gives  such  a  pleasant  feeling,  as  though  one 
died  at  sunrise  with  the  perfect  assurance  through  both  inner 
and  outer  senses,  that  Nature  is  eternally  productive,  pene- 
trated with  Divine  vitality  to  its  farthest  centre,  faithful  to  its 
types,  subject  to  no  old  age.*'*  Between  Goethe  and  the 
Empress  there  was  the  most  beautiful  cordial  human  relation. 
He  read  aloud  a  good  deal  in  her  presence.  When  Tasso  was 
acted,  Goethe  ^vrote  an  epilogue  stanza,  which  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Leonora  of  Tasso  a  short  acknowledgment  of  the 

^  The  four  poems  are  to  be  found  in  Hempers  GocOu^  iL  403-40S. 
They  arc  dated  :  June  6,  June  10,  June  19,  June  22,  1810.— Tr. 

2  Goethe  to  Reinhard,  September  20,  181 2.  The  three  poems  will 
be  found  in  HempePs  Goethe^  ii.  408-413. — Tr. 

8  See  No.  269  in  the  1873  Vienna  edition  of  Goethe's  Correspondence 
with  Karl  August.     18 10  is  certainly  a  misdating  of  this  letter,  obvioiu  ^ 

on  reading  it. — ^Tr. 

"*  Goethe  to  Reinhard,  Karlsbad,  August  14,  181 2. —Tr. 
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incomparable  worth  of  the  Empress.^  At  her  wish  he  composed 
in  two  days,  on  a  subject  proposed  by  her,  a  little  comedy  * 
which  was  acted  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  her  suite. 

If  the  personality  of  the  Empress  seemed  wonderfully 
attractive  to  Goethe,  that  of  the  great  Beethoven  was  repellent. 
Yet  he  felt  that  Beethoven's  brusqueness  and  irritability  had 
great  excuse  in  hb  deafness.  "  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Beethoven  in  Teplitz.  His  talent  has  astonished  me,  but  he 
is  imfortunately  an  altogether  unsubdued  personality,  who 
is  not  wrong,  indeed,  in  finding  the  world  detestable,  but  in 
finding  it  so  makes  it  a  better  place  neither  for  himself  nor  for 
others."*  The  Master  of  Sounds  prided  himself  on  his  bluff 
violation  of  forms  of  courtesy :  thus  when  he  met  the  Empress 
he  compelled  her  to  make  the  first  salutation ;  he  thought  it 
right  by  such  means  to  keep  grand  people  at  their  distance, 
so  should  they  learn,  that  it  was  not  in  tiiem  to  create  those 
great  spirits  that  tower  above  the  common  beings  of  the 
earth.*  This  theory  of  action  and  its  blustering  exposition 
could  of  course  but  move  Goethe  to  smile. 

We  now  turn  to  Goethe's  official  activity.  And  first  the 
Theatre.  Precisely  in  the  affairs  of  the  theatre  he  had,  towards 
the  close  of  1808,  one  of  his  most  bitter  experiences.  Caroline 
Jagemann,  in  confederacy  with  the  bass  singer  Stromeyer,  had 
already  brought  him  many  annoyances,  and  when,  in  November 
1808  the  Duke,  by  his  angry  treatment  of  the  singer  Morhard, 
regardlessly  compromised  the  commission  of  the  theatre,  Goethe 
asked  to  be  relieved  from  the  management,  since  his  position 
in  Weimar,  in  other  respects  desirable  and  one  to  be  thankfiil 
for,  was  rendered  a  heU  by  his  connection  with  the  theatre.* 
The  resignation  was  provisionally  accepted,  without  the  Duke's 
making  any  attempt  at  reconciliation.  Goethe  was  glad  to 
be  free  of  a  service  so  unpleasant,  in  which  (beside  that  he 

i  See  the  lines  Grdfin  ODonel  ah  Eieomrt,  Hempel*s  Goethe^ 
iu  415.— Tr. 

«  Die  Wette  {The  Wager),  See  Riemer,  MUtheilungm  uber  Goethe, 
ii.  617,  for  dates. — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Zelter,  Karlsbad,  September  2,  1812.— Tr. 

*  See  in  BeeihavenU  Letters,  edited  by  Nohl  (translated  by  Lady 
Wallace),  Beethoven  to  Bettine  von  Amim,  August  181 2. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  November  10,  1808.  Reprinted  in  the 
Appendix  vi.  to  Otto  Jahn's  Goethes  Briefe  an  Christian  Gottlob  von 
Voigt,  Hirzel,  Leipzig,  1868.— Tr. 
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worked  with  inadequate  means)  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  j 

do  anything  for  art     Yet  at  length  the  Duke  felt  how  great 

a  loss  Goethe  would  be,  and  how  hasty  and  passionate  was 

his  own  conduct     Meyer  was  chosen  as  mediator,  probably 

at  Voigt's  suggestion.     But  Goethe,  who  saw  the  affair  to  be 

"  in  truth  merely  played  behind  the  cloak,"  ^  insisted  that  his  I 

honour  forbade  his  having  an3rthing  to  do  with   a   merely  , 

apparent   management,  he  must   have   the  direct   influence  1 

needful  and  discipline;  he  did  not  want  to  inconvenience 

Fraulein  Jagemann,  who  should,  as  heretofore,  act  in  what  j 

parts  she  liked  and  when   she  liked ;  ^  moreover,  if  it  was 

desired  to  separate  the  Opera  from  the  management,  he  had  no 

objection.     The  way  in  which  the  Duke  carried  on  the  matter 

after  this,  with  a  sort  of  haughty  obliviousness  to  all  that  he 

owed  to  the  greatest  poet  of  the  time,  and  the  faithfullest  friend 

to  him,  affected  Goethe  very  painfully,  and  at  length  Voigt  had 

to  call  the  attention  of  the  strangely  changed  Karl  August  to 

the  fact  that  Goethe  was  growing  ill  in  body  and  mind  through 

the  affair,  and  Voigt  suggested  that  the  Duke  should  let  matters 

rest  for  the  present*     It  was  then  proposed  that  Goethe  should 

after  Easter  submit  a  design  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Theatre, 

and  should  from  time  to  time  report  by  word  of  mouth  on 

such  measures  as  might  be  needful  for  the  preservation  of  the 

whole.     Voigt  had  sketched  the  note  which  the  Duke  was  to 

address  to  Goethe.     The  Duke  altered  it  unfavourably  at  the 

conclusion.     Goethe  had  probably  seen  the  first  draft,  and 

when  the  altered  note  was  put  before  him,  he  became  stubborn 

agaia     "It  is  a  very  noble  thing,  doubtless,"  he  said,  "to 

spare  others,  but  on  this  occasion  I  have  every  reason  to 

think  of  myselfl"  *    Yet  he  was  glad  to  have  the  affair  tempor- 

1  This  b  in  a  short  note  from  Goethe  to  Voigt,  December  ii,  1808. 
See  page  522  of  Jahn's  book. — ^Tr. 

*  This  b  in  Voigt's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  November  30,  1808,  convey- 
ing the  results  of  Meyer's  negotiation  ;  the  letter  ends  thus  : — "Ueberhaupt 
sehe  er  durchaus  keine  Personlichkeit,  sondem  es  sey  ihm  bloss  um  die 
Sache  zu  thun."--TR. 

'  Thb  was  on  December   18,    1808.      See  GoHhes  Briefe  an  Voigt^ 
pp.  529-530.     It  b  interesting  to  note  throughout  the  correspotid'^'^ce  what 
a  power  Goethe  had  become  in  Germany.     Kirms  and  Voigt  warn  the 
Duke  that  if  Goethe  b  dismissed,  it  will  be  much  talked  of  evci7 where,-     - 
and  the  theatre  will  suflTer. — ^Tr. 

^  Goethe  to  Voigt,  December  37,  1808,  Goetka  Brief g  an  Voigt,  p. 
532.— Tr. 
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arily  settled :  he  had  at  any  rate  preserved  his  dignity,  and  had 
not  swerved  by  a  hair's-breadth  from  his  claim  to  conduct 
that  part  of  the  manager's  business  which  deals  with  the 
aesthetic  alone  and  uncontrolled. 

Talma  and  the  French  drama  had  not  been  without 
influence  on  Goethe;  whatever  was  good  in  the  French  he 
would  fain  introduce  in  Weimar,^  and  the  actor  Wolff,  who 
had  been  a  great  deal  with  Talma,  strove  to  adopt  these 
excellences.  For  the  rest,  Goethe  was  more  than  ever  intent 
on  bringing  out  the  most  various  dramatic  forms  on  the 
Weimar  stage,  on  founding,  as  it  were,  a  World  Theatre  (this 
is  a  counterpart  to  his  endeavour  after  a  World  Literature), 
and  in  general  on  furthering  ideal  dramatic  art  But,  unfor- 
tunately, as  hitherto,  the  means  needful  for  great  performance 
were  not  The  Opera  lay  in  great  measure  in  the  hands  of 
Fraulein  Jagemana  (In  1 809  this  lady  was  made  Baroness 
von  Heygendorf  by  the  Duke,  and  in  181 2,  to  the  general 
scandal,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Palais^  where  five  years 
ago  the  Duchess  Amalia  had  died.)  On  January  30,  1809, 
the  birthday  of  the  Duchess,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  in  the 
adaptation  of  Goethe's  friend,  Friedrich  RochHtz  of  Leipzig, 
was  acted  with  very  charming  effect  The  actors  were  in 
Greek  costume.  Wolff,  as  first  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  Frau 
Wolff  as  Antigone,  won  a  great  triumph.*  To  what  excellence 
the  art  of  acting  had  attained  was  strikingly  manifested  by 
the  performance  of  Tasso^  February  14,  1810.  "It  would 
be  tempting  Providence,"  said  Goethe,  "to  desire  that  the 
piece  should  ever  be  played  so  well  again."  On  the  birthday 
of  the  Crown-Princess,  Voltaire's  Zaire  was  admirably  acted 
Zacharias  Werner's  gruesome  play,  Der  vierundzwanzigste 
February  followed  on  February  24,  18 10,  its  own  day  I 
Werner  had  of  late  been  in  favour  with  the  Duke  and  Fraulein 
Jagemann.  Der  vierundzwanzigste  Februar  had  been  written 
at  Goethe's  desire  that  Werner  would  for  once  attempt  a 
purely  human  piece,  working  by  simple  effects.  The  perform- 
ance was  the  highest  attainable  in  this  style ;  "  the  dreadfulness 

1  Cp.  Goethe  to  Frau  von  Eybenberg  (Marianne  Meyer),  December  4, 
1808.— Tr. 

«  See  Goethe  to  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  February  I,  1809.  Goethe's 
letters  to  Rochlitz  are  collected  in  Otto  Jahn's  Goeth^s  Brieft  an  Ldpugtr 
Freimdi, — ^TlL 
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of  the  material  was  forgotten  in  the  purity  and  security  of  the 
performance."  ^  (Joethe  confessed  to  the  actors  that  they  had 
now  arrived  at  the  perfection  he  desired,  nature  and  art  were 
joined  as  close  as  was  possible.  Schiller's  memory  was  worthily 
honoured  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death  by  the  performance 
of  detached  scenes  from  his  pieces,  and  of  the  Lied  von  der 
Glocke^  with  Goethe's  Epilog,  Goethe  had  added  to  the  Epilog 
a  stanza  ^  to  the  purport  that  even  those  who  at  an  earlier  time 
were  unwilling  to  acknowledge  Schiller's  greatness,  now  joined 
gladly  in  honouring  his  name.  In  September  1810  Iffland 
came  to  Weimar  for  the  third  time.  The  playing  of  the  great 
master  of  the  realistic  in  acting  had  as  before  a  stimulating 
effect  on  all  who  saw  him.  On  January  30,  181 1,  a  whole 
new  province,  as  Goethe  says,  was  conquered  for  the  stage 
when  the  Duchess's  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  performance 
of  Calderon's  comedy,  El  prindpe  constante  (The  Constant 
Prince).  Goethe  had  shunned  no  pains  m  the  labour  which 
he  devoted  to  the  rehearsal  of  this  play ;  and  its  performance 
proved  so  affecting  that  (joethe,  and  Charlotte  Schiller,  who 
sat  beside  him,  wept  aloud.  After  this,  the  Weimar  Theatre 
ventured  on  the  Pygmalion  of  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  the  Saul 
of  AlfierL*  In  the  summer  of  181 1  the  Weimar  company 
played  in  Halle,  the  University  Church  there  having  been 
fitted  up  as  a  theatre ;  and  the  first  performance  was  opened 
with  a  prologue  written  by  Goethe.*  In  181 2  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  passion,  Romeo  and  Juliet^  with  certain  alterations 
for  stage  purposes  by  Goethe,  made  a  deep  impression,  and 
notwithstanding  many  objectors,  held  its  own.*  After  this 
came  Calderon's  remarkable  La  vida  es  sueho  {Life's  a  dream\ 
then  some  pieces  by  the  young  Theodor  Komer,  who  was 
just  becoming  known.  Goethe  gave  great  care  to  Komer's 
plays.     Finally  the  year  181 2  closed  with  a  visit  from  Ifiland,® 

»  Goethe's  Tag-  und  Jahres-Hefte^  18 10.— Tit. 

*  The  second  last  as  the  Epilog  now  stands.  HempePs  Goethe^  xl 
237. — ^Tr.  •  Saul  in  the  tianslation  of  Knebel. — ^Tr, 

^  Dated:  Halle,  den  6,  August  181 1.  Hempel's  Godhe^  xi  244. 
—Til 

^  Romeo  and  J^diel  was  first  acted  in  Weimar  on  January  31,  1812. 
— Tr. 

•  This  was  Iffland's  last  "  Gastspid'^  in  Weimar.  There  were  in  all 
four  :  one  in  1796,  one  in  1798,  one  in  1 8 10,  and  one  in  18 12.  Iffland 
died  in  1814.— Tr. 
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important  both  to  Weimar  audiences  and  actors.  Thus 
Goethe  laboured  to  elevate  the  actor's  art,  and  set  high  aims 
in  view  and  proscribed  all  carelessness  and  laziness  that  would 
fain  call  itself  naturalism. 

Apart  from  the  Theatre,  Goethe's  official  activity,  when 
^  not  claimed  by  some  special  commission  of  the  Duke's,  was 

^  concentrated  on  institutions  that  had  to  do  with  Science  and 

^  Art     The  University  of  Jena  had  declined  sadly,  still  Goethe 

did  not  desist  from  striving,  with  clear-thoughted,  large  judg- 
ment, to  attain  the  best  that  was  possible.     In  the  hope  of 
better  times,  he  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  give  all  his  care  to 
>  the  scientific  institutions.     In  the  first  instance  it  was  planned 

to  refit  the  first  story  of  the  Castle  at  Jena  for  museums,  yet 
Goethe  purposely  lingered  in  this,  fearing  that  the  restored 
rooms  would  be  taken  for  military  purposes.  In  1808  an 
Osteologic- Zoological  Cabinet  was  founded ;  two  years  later 
the  Mineralogical  Cabinet  was  increased  by  the  purchase  of 
the  geological  collection  of  Bergrath  Voigt  -}  the  Anatomical 
Cabinet  was  improved.  In  181 1  the  chemical  laboratory  of 
Dobereiner,  that  proved  so  valuable,  was  fitted  up.  In  18 12 
an  Observatory  was  instituted  in  the  house  that  had  once 
been  Schiller's ;  and  the  Cabinet  of  Physical  Science  received 
a  permanent  strengthenmg  in  a  subsidy  from  the  Crown- 
Princess  of  Weimar.  The  Drawing  Academy  of  Weimar  was 
brought  into  close  connection  with  the  Library.  Goethe's 
effort  to  unite  all  the  institutions  in  Jena  and  Weimar 
that  had  to  do  with  science  and  art  under  a  single  central 
authority  called  the  Superintendence  (pberaufsicht\  was  not 
successful* 

During  the  years  treated  in  this  chapter  Goethe  wrote  and 
published  much  that  was  important  for  literature  and  science. 
The  Poems  of  Occasion  already  mentioned  *  may  be  passed 
over.  Die  Wdhlverwandtschaften  was  published  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period,*  a  novel  remarkable  for  depth  of  feeling, 

*  This  is  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm  Voigt  of  Ilmenau.  See  on  his  coUec- 
tion  Goethe  to  C.  G.  Voigt,  January  10,  iSio. — ^Tr. 

s  See  the  Tag-  und  Jahres-Heftty  1809,  and  Goethe  to  Voigt,  July  22, 
1809.— Tr.  •  See  pp.  591-2.--TR. 

*  We  have  seen  how  Goethe  began  Die  WahherwandtschafUn  in  the 
summer  of  1808  at  Karlsbad  (p.  574),  and  how  he  read  aloud  the  earlier 
part  of  it  at  the  Friday  evening  receptions  of  the  Duchess  in  the  spring  of 
1809  (p.  590).     The  interest  excited  inspirited  him  to  resume  work  on  it, 
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wealth  of  penetrative  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  man, 
and  artistic  perfection ;  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  though  it 
has  not  escaped  manifold  misinterpretation.  The  first  two 
volumes  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  were  published  during 
this  time.^  Viewing  all  from  the  lofty  vantage  of  a  noble  old 
age,  Goethe's  gaze  is  clear  and  penetrating,  and  the  perfect 
art  of  the  presentation  makes  his  youthful  days  live  again  with 
rare  vividness.  The  book  did  much  to  bring  the  great  poet 
near  to  the  hearts  of  his  German  people.  By  the  close  of 
1 8 1 2  the  Third  Part  had  been  begua  The  early  portion  of 
Wilhdm  Meister^s  Wanderjahre  and  of  the  tale  Das  nussbraune 
Mddchen  that  belongs  to  it  were  written  in  the  years  1809 
and  1 810,  and  were  published  in  Cotta's  Pocket-Book  for 
Ladies,^  Further,  it  must  be  recorded  that  during  the  four 
years  under  review  there  was  an  abundant  blossoming  of  fresh 
lyric  poetry,  song,  ballad,  and  cantata.' 

Goethe  appeared  as  a  writer  on  geology  during  this  period, 
in  his  essay  Der  Kamnurberg  ^^/^^<fr  pubUshed*  in  Leonhardt's 
Taschenbuch  fur  die  Mineralogie,  But  the  world  was  aston- 
ished when  the  great  poet  sent  forth  in  two  fine  volumes  with 
elucidatory  tables,  his  book  on  light  and  colour,  Zur  Farben- 
lehre,  the  product  of  twenty  years  of  faithful  methodical 
observation,  of  infinite  industry,  a  model  of  happy  exposition. 
The  printing  of  it,  begun  in  1806,  before  the  battle  of  Jena, 
was  only  finished  in  May  18 10.  It  is  true  that  science  and 
many  important  philosophers  have  rejected  Goethe*s  Theory 

and  he  completed  it  daring  the  summer  of  1809.  It  went  to  the 
printer  at  the  end  of  July,  and  on  October  3,  1809,  he  read  the  last  proof 
sheets  ofit.— Tr. 

^  The  First  Part  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrhdt  was  published  in  181 1. 
On  October  23,  18 12,  Goethe  u    '     '     ~         "  ~  —    .   .      _ 

*  Goethe  did  not  return  to  th< 
'  The  beautiful  dramatic  b 

incident,  was  written  in  May  li 
Ergo  bibamus  (see  the  Gesdligt  L 
see  Parabolisch\  the  erotic  poc 
Goethe*s  Works^  published  first 
1868,  Berlin),  and  the  well-kn 
ohne  Unterlass,  Wie  Sankt  Diog 
the  cantata  ^iWi^.  In  181 2 
und  Kom,  Zwischen  Hecken  un^ 
Diintzer,  Goeth/s  lyrische  Gedicki 

*  In  1809.--TR. 
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of  Colour,  and  refused  to  recognise  the  correctness  of  his 
tenets  in  physics,  still  by  the  first  part  (Physiologische  Farben) 
he  is  the  founder  of  a  new  science,  Physiological  Optics,  a 
fact  generally  recognised  even  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
as  for  the  History  of  the  Theory  of  Colour^  opponents  of  the 
speculative  part  of  Goethe's  work  praise  it  as  a  masterpiece. 
Further,  many  isolated  fine  observations  have  a  permanent 
value,  and  in  the  skill  of  arrangement  and  of  exposition  this 
noble  book  remains  unsurpassed.  The  opposition  which  his 
theory  encountered  brought  him  many  bad  hours ;  still  in  his 
belief  that  he  had  found  the  one  true  and  firuitful  conception 
of  the  matter,  in  his  purpose  to  faithfully  and  steadfastly  work 
on  in  that  conception,  he  found  an  aid  to  rising  superior  to 
that  opposition ;  and  he  never  repented  having  given  so  much 
time  to  this  important  part  of  Natural  Science.  But  it  was  a  real 
pity  that  the  mistrust  of  Goethe  as  a  man  of  science  evoked 
by  the  Farbenlchre  operated  against  his  theories  of  organic 
structiure  which  were  published  afterwards,  and  prevented 
for  a  long  time  their  receiving  the  recognition  they  deserved. 

Study  of  the  other  branches  of  Natural  Science  had 
slackened  during  this  period.  Schelling's  acute  book,  Memo- 
rial on  the  Work :  "  Concerning  Divine  Things^  was  called 
forth  by  an  essay  Concerning  Divine  Things  and  their  Manifest- 
ationy  in  which  Jacobi  attacked  the  Identity  system  of  the 
i  Nature  Philosophy.     In  Schelling's  book  Goethe  found  his 

own  philosophy  of  Nature  reasoned  out  and  supplied  with  a 
firm  basis.  He  was  ^terrified  and  troubled"  on  Jacobi's 
account  (Jacobi  was  absolutely  crushed  by  Schelling),  but 
he  was  "edified"  also.^  "On  the  whole  gratitude  is  due  to 
Jacobi,  since  he  has  called  Schelling  forth  from  his  stronghold. 
For  me  his  work  b  of  the  greatest  significance,  because 
Schelling  has  never  spoken  so  plainly  before;  and  for  me 
precisely  in  my  present  every  minute's  acting  and  thinking, 
it  is  important  to  see  with  thorough  clearness  into  the  statum 
controversies  between  the  "  Nature  "  men  and  the  "  Freedom  " 
men,  that  according  to  the  measure  of  this  insight  I  may 
pursue  my  activity  in^  various  departments."*  To  Jacobi, 
whose  abuse  of  the  Nature  Philosophy  had  made  Goethe  feel 
very  bitter,  he  wrote: — "I  for  my  part,  with  the  manifold 

1  Goethe  to  Knebel,  March  25,  1812.— Tr. 
*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  April  8,  i8i2.~Tk. 
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tendencies  of  my  being,  do  not  find  one  mode  of  thinking 
sufficient;  as  a  poet  and  artist  I  am  a  Polytheist;  on  the 
contrary,  as  a  searcher  into  Nature  I  am  a  Panthebt,  and  one 
as  distinctly  as  the  other ;  if  I  have  need  of  a  God  for  my 
personality,  as  a  moral  human  being,  that  has  been  provided 
for  also."  ^ 

Nor  did  Goethe's  interest  in  ancient  and  modem  art  flag 
during  these  four  years ;  only  a  little  on  the  subject,  however, 
was  published.  Many  a  matter  was  discussed  and  arranged 
with  Heinrich  Meyer.     Several  important  painters,  such  as  i 

Friedrich,  Kaaz,  Kiigelgen,  and  Runge,*  entered  into  com-  I 

munication  with  him.  Tischbein,  who  had  drawn  near  to 
Goethe  in  1806  again,  had  soon  after  relapsed  into  silence.*  f 

The  Dresden  Gallery  attracted  Goethe  repeatedly.     Moreover  • 

we  find  him  during  this  period  again  trying  his  skill  in  land-  '^ 

scape-sketching  ■ 

A  very  important  fiiendship  was  that  with  Sulpiz  Boisser^e.  ^ 

Boisser^e,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Koln,  was  born  in 
1783.  With  his  brother  Melchior,  his  junior  by  almost  three 
years,  he  had  collected  a  large  number  of  old  German  pictures, 
which  the  spoliation  of  churches  and  monasteries,  and  the  ruin 
of  families,  had  dispersed ;  and  fiirther  had  applied  himself  to 
the  minutest  study  of  the  Cathedral  of  Koln  as  the  most  per- 
fect product  of  Gothic  Art*     He  had  a  number  of  drawings 

^  Goethe  to  Jacobi,  January  6,  181 3.  (See  also  Goethe  to  Jacobi, 
May  10,  1812.)— Tr. 

'  Kaspar  David  Friedrich  ( 1 774-1 840)  sent  drawings  to  Weimar 
in  1808 ;  Karl  Friedrich  Kaas  (1776-1810)  was  in  Weimar  in  1809, 
(and  see  page  575) ;  Franz  Gerhard  von  Kiigelgen  (1772- 1820)  came  in 
December  1808  to  Weimar,  painted  a  portrait  of  Goethe,  left  Weimar  in 
February  1809  ;  Philipp  Otto  Runge  (1777-1810).— Tr. 

*  Goethe's  opinion  of  Tischbein's  character  had  changed  very  much 
even  before  he  left  Italy.  And  what  may  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as 
his  final  judgment  of  Tischbein  will  be  found  in  his  letter  to  Herder  of 
March  2,  1789  : — "With  all  his  good  qualities,  Tischbein  is  a  queer 
animal,  a  sort  of  hare -brain  {Hasenfitss)^  lazy,  unreliable,  since  the 
Italians  have  taught  him  to  dabble  in  the  mitier  of  falseness,  word-break- 
ing and  contract-breaking.  ...  He  thinks  that  he  is  of  subtle  discern- 
ment, and  is  only  paltry ;  he  thinks  that  he  can  intrigue,  and  the  most  he 
can  do  is  course  people.*'  For  an  account  of  Uie  relation  between 
Goethe  and  Tischbein,  see  Dtintzer's  Aus  GoetA^s  Framdeskreisi  (Braun- 
schweig, 1868),  pp.  215-253.— Tr. 

^  Boisser^  was  brought  near  to  the  Romantic  School  by  the  friendship 
of  Friedrich  Schlegd  (who  left  Koln  in  i8o8).     In  March  1810  Boisseree 
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of  the  Cathedral  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  publishing  a 
description  and  history  of  it  He  sent  a  selection  from 
these  drawings  to  Goethe  in  1810.  (The  introduction  had 
been  brought  about  by  Reinhard.)  Fully  as  Goethe  recognised 
the  value  of  the  drawings,  he  regarded  Boisser^'s  extraordi- 
nary admiration  of  the  Gothic  as  a  mistake,  and  in  Boisser^e's 
endeavour  to  win  him  for  the  cause,  he  only  saw  prudent 
calculation  of  ways  and  means.  He  did  not  hold  out  hope  of 
aid  in  the  matter.^  Yet  Boisser^e  visited  Goethe  in  May 
181 1,  intent  with  all  the  force  of  conviction  on  winning  him 
to  his  side.  Goethe  soon  saw  that  his  visitor  really  had  the 
matter  at  heart,  and  was  no  empty-headed  visionary;  and 
he  was  the  more  easily  gained  over  by  all  that  Boisser^e  had 
to  tell  of  Low  German  Art,  since  the  young  fellow  was  careful 
to  show  himself  just  to  Greek  Art*  He  invited  Boisser^e  to 
come  and  dine  next  day  (May  4),  and  they  were  soon  good 
friends.  Boisser^e  thought  that  already  he  had  persuaded  the 
old  gentleman  over  to  his  views — ^he  did  not  know  how  far  he 
was  from  penetration  into  Goethe's  real  mind.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  signs  of  emotion,  which  he  took  for  signs  of 
conviction,  were  the  expression  of  Goethe's  delight  in  his  own 
thorough  worth,  in  his  fresh  enthusiastic  youthful  personality,' 
and  that  Goethe  continued  to  hold  Gothic  architecture  simply 
as  a  stage  in  development  necessary  at  its  time  and  in  its 
place,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the  perfectness  of  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks.  Still  Goethe  promised  to  publicly 
commend  Boisser^e's  costly  enterprise,  only  not  in  a  daily 

and  his  brother  went  to  live  in  Heidelbciig.  The  influence  of  Friedrich 
Schlegel  would  of  course  tend  to  make  Boiiser^  averse  to  the  *<  heathen  ** 
GoethCi  But  this  found  an  ample  counterbalance  in  the  influence  of  a 
very  remarkable  friend  called  Bertram.  I  think  that  the  reader  will  find 
great  pleasure  in  an  estimate  of  Goethe  in  Bertram's  letter  to  Boisseree, 
July  15,  181 1  {Sulpiz  Boisseriey  L  142-3). — ^Tr. 

^  See  Goethe  to  Reinhard,  Jena,  May  14,  18 10,  and  :  Karlsbad,  July 
23,  1810.— Tr. 

*  The  account  in  Boisser^'s  Letters  to  his  brother  (May  181 1)  of 
Goethe's  coldness  at  first,  and  of  his  gradual  thaw,  is  very  interesting. 
See  the  very  important  volumes  called  SulpU  Boisserie  (Stuttgart,  1862). 
Volume  I  contains  Boisser^'s  fragment  of  an  autobiography,  his  diaries, 
and  his  correspondence  with  all  Us  friends  except  Gt^the.  Volume  ii 
contains  his  correspondence  with  Goethe. — Tr. 

<  See  Diintzer's  essay  on  Goethe's  relation  to  SulfHs  Boisser^  Aus 
Godhii  Fnundeshrdse^  304-5. — ^Tr. 
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I 

paper.  He  acknowledged  freely  that  he  was  in  accord  with 
the  general  tendency  of  Boisser^e's  mind,  and  that  Boisseree's  * 

special  study  was  one  that  he  loved  and  cared  to  learn  about 
from  others,  since  he  was  prevented  by  circumstance  from 
occupying  himself  with  it  directly.  1 

But  Boisser^e  felt  hurt  when  a  year  passed  by  and  Goethe's  i 

promise  to  commend  the  design  of  publishing  plans  of  the 
Cathedral  seemed  forgotten.  How  joyfully  surprised  was  he 
then,  in  the  autumn  of  181 2,  when  he  found  that  in  the 
second  part  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit^  Goethe,  after  describ- 
ing his  own  youthful  endeavours  to  comprehend  Strassburg 
Cathedral,  had  thus  written ; — "  Here  I  must  single  out  for  ^ 

praise  the  admirable  Sulpiz  Boisserde,  who  with  unwearied  1 

zeal  labours  to  exhibit  the  Cathedral  of  Koln,  in  a  splendid 
series  of  engravings,  as  the  highest  example  of  those  mighty  ^ 

conceptions  whose  intention,  Babel-like,  would  soar  into  the 
heavens,  and  which  were  so  much  beyond  earthly  powers  that  j 

of  necessity  they  stood  still  in  their  execution."     And  a  little  | 

farther  on  Goethe  expresses  a  hope  that  "  our  active  young  | 

friend "  will  not  content  himself  with  the  monograph  on  the 
Cathedral,  but  will  follow  out  the  history  of  the  architecture  • 

of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Germany  in  detail  Thus  Goethe  had 
been  won  to  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  nobleness  of  Gothic 
Art,  when  the  burning  of  Moscow  turned  the  world's  goings 
on  into  new  paths. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  LIBERATION  OF  GERMANY. 

December  i8i2-July  1814. 

On  December  15,  18 12,  the  flying  sleigh  bore  Napoleon  fast 
through  Weimar,  so  fast  that  his  ambassador  St.  Aignan 
only  overtook  him  at  Erfurt  St  Aignan  brought  to  Goethe 
friendly  greeting  from  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Night,"  as  Karl 
August  called  Napoleon.  Elarl  August  had  long  nourished 
hatred  for  the  French  oppressor  in  secret  Accordingly  he 
had  summoned  von  Miifiling  as  District  Vice-President  to 
Weimar,^  which  became  the  central  point  of  schemes  for  the 
freeing  of  Germany.  Of  these  schemes  Goethe  and  Voigt 
knew  nothing,  for  they  did  not  believe  that  any  good  could 
come  of  opposing  Napoleon.  Painful  as  the  suspense  was  with 
which  Goethe  now  looked  to  the  development  of  events,  he 
did  his  best  to  drive  away  gloomy  thoughts,  and  to  mould  a 
cheerful  daily  home  life.  Fraulein  Engels,  of  Berlin,  who  had 
belonged  to  Weimar  Theatre  since  1805,  a  particular  friend 
of  Christiane's,  now  frequently  gave  Goethe  great  pleasure 
by  singing  while  at  table  to  the  guitar.  On  the  evening  after 
Twelfth  Night  (January  7,  1813)  there  was  again  ^  a  con- 
cert at  his  house,  and  at  this  concert  his  Song  of  the  Three 
Kings  •  was  sung  to  Zelter's  music.  Next  day  Goethe  dined  at 
Court,  as  already  he  had,  four  days  before.  Immediately  after 
he  had  a  fit  of  illness,  from  the  consequences  of  which  he  suf- 
fered for  a  long  time.     Still  ill-health  did  not  prevent  him  from 

1  This  was  in  1809.  On  Muffling,  see  Otto  Jahn's  Introduction  to 
GcetJus  BrUfe  an  Voigty  95-97. — Tr. 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  concerts  had  been  discontinued. 
See  p.  590.— Tr.  «  See  p.  316.— Tr. 
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devoting  himself  with  great  interest  to  the  Theatre,  especially  to 
the  approaching  Court  festivities.  For  precisely  in  such  gloomy 
times  it  was  needful  to  maintain  a  deliberate  cheerfulness  I 

On  January  20,  18 13,  a  heavy  blow  in  his  ailing  condition 
fell  upon  him  in  the  death  of  the  good  old  Wieland,  who 
succumbed  beneath  repeated  strokes  of  paralysis.  Goethe 
was  not  fit  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  he  sent  August  in 
his  place.  We  find  him  seeking  comfort  in  his  old  friend 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  as  he  had  done  after  the  death  of 
Schiller.  Yet  he  soon  roused  himself,  and  in  spite  of  bodily 
suffering  turned  to  fresh  labours.  He  composed  an  idyll  ^ 
for  the  festivities  of  the  evening  of  the  Duchess's  birthday, 
January  30,  1813,  and  the  address  In  Memory  of  Wieland 
Ijelongs  to  this  period.  It  was  Goethe  who  conducted  the 
festivities  on  the  birthday  of  the  Crown-Princess.  The  Prin- 
cess was  at  the  time  full  of  painful  anxiety :  for  her  brother, 
the  Czar,  had  advanced  into  Germany,  and  was  plainly  deter- 
mmed  on  driving  Napoleon  to  bay.  Goethe  was  the  more 
ardent  in  making  the  celebration  of  her  birthday  a  brilliant 
one.  Tableaux  after  pictures  were  presented,  and  the  fourth 
tableau,  a  representation  of  Arcadia,  with  nymphs  and  fauns 
and  river-gods,  and  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  was  designed  by 
Goethe  himsel£*  Although  he  had  been  ill  in  bed  only  a 
short  time  before,  he  was  present  at  the  chief  rehearsal  of  these 
tableaux,  and  at  their  representation  on  February  16,  1813. 
Two  days  later  Goethe  delivered  in  a  very  impressive  way  the 
address  In  Memory  of  Wieland  at  the  Lodge  of  Mourning 
{Trauerioge),  At  the  beginning  of  February  1813  the  Duke 
appointed  August  to  be  Court  Page  in  the  suite  of  the  Crown- 
Prince  ;  the  appointment  seems  to  have  given  Goethe  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure.' 

During  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March, 
1813,  the  dreary  remnants  of  the  Grand  Army  moving  home- 
wards from  Russia  brought  contagious  disorders  into  Weimar. 
All  the  signs  of  the  time  indicated  a  new  fearful  war,  and 
poor  Weimar  would  suffer  again  as  in  the  "  Jena  "  days  seven 
years  ago  I     Meanwhile  Goethe  was  daily  thinking  over  the 


1  See  the  cantata  called  Idylk  ;  Hempel's  Goethe^  ii.  31a — ^Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Heinrich  Meyer,  February  9,  1813.— Tr. 

8  See  his  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Duke,  February  6,  1813.— Tr. 
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Third  Part  of  his  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit?-  It  was  his  hope 
to  complete  it  in  the  coining  summer.  But  the  aspect  of 
things  grew  more  and  more  threatening;  the  confusion  of 
the  relations  of  princes  and  stales  was  great ;  friends  were 
dreaded  as  much  as  foes.  The  Crown -Princess  fled  from 
Weimar  on  April  7,  18 13.  Five  days  later  a  flying  party  of 
Prussian  horse  entered  Weimar,  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
Weimar  Contingent  The  continual  excitement  told  badly  on 
Goethe,  and  he  grew  so  feverish  and  wretched  that  his  family 
urged  him  to  start  for  Teplitz  without  leave-taking.*  Christiane 
came  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  to  say  farewell  in  his  name. 

^  Shortly  before  this  it  had  become  necessary  to  decide 

,  on  closing  the  mines  at  Ihnenau  altogether.      Goethe  was 

^  deeply  moved  to  think  that  such  an  expenditure  of  strength, 

time,  and  money  had  brought  no  fruit  I     But  he  recollected 

/  with  gratitude  what  a  good  influence  on  his  life  working  in 

I  conjunction  with  Voigt  had  beea* 

An  old  Prussian  pass  enabled  Goethe  to  procure  right  of 
way  through  the  disturbed  country  for  himself  and  his  secretary 

'  John.     In  Meissen  he  met  a  company  of  Black  Jagers  on  the 

march  to  Leipzig.  Among  them  was  the  author  of  Undine^ 
a  tale  of  which  Goethe  had  a  very  high  opinion.  Goethe  was 
muffled  in  a  Russian  general's  cloak,  with  a  red  collar,  and 
had  a  military  cap  pressed  down  deep  over  his  fcice,  yet  Fouqu^ 
knew  him.     How  he  greeted  GoeUie  with  a  military  salute, 

\  how  the  company  presented  arms  and  cried :   "  Long  live 

Goethe,  the  poet  of  poets  P  how,  finally,  Goethe  pronounced 
upon  their  cutlasses  and  muskets  the  blessing  they  craved, 
Fouqu^  himself  has  told  us.     In  Dresden  Goethe  saw  the 

j  entry  of  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Czar,  but  at  the  same 

time  heard  that  on  April  18  the  French  had  driven  the  Prussian 
hussars  out  of  Weimar.  In  the  Dresden  Gallery  he  found 
much  to  interest  him,  though  what  was  best  had  been  removed 

t  for  safety.     At  the  house  of  Komer,  whose  son  had  jomed 

'  Liitzow's  volunteers,  he  met  the  great  statesman  Stein  and  his 

friend  Arndt     Their  sure  hope  of  victory  roused  Goethe  to 

1  Goethe  to  Knebel,  March  10,  1813.— Tr. 

»  He  left  Weimar  on  April  17,  1813.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Voigt,  Apni  11,  1813.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
1798  mining  had  been  given  up,  the  shafts  and  drifts  only  being  stiU  kept 
open.     See  p.  501. — Ta. 
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vigorous  expression  of  disbelief  in  it  "  Ay,  you  may  shake  your 
chains  I  the  man  is  too  great  for  you !  you  will  not  burst  them, 
but  urge  them  deeper  into  your  flesh  l"  On  April  26,  1813, 
he  arrived  in  Teplitz,  where  he  met  the  Crown-Princess. 

From  Teplitz  Goethe  writes,  six  weeks  later,  June  11,1813, 
to  Fritz  Schlosser:  "On  May  6  relieved  as  to  the  fate  of 
Weimar.  Then  the  war  drew  near  to  us.  Some  said  they 
heard  the  thunder  of  cannon,  but  all  saw  the  fiery  sign  by 
night  among  the  clouds.  Russian  and  Prussian  wounded 
confirmed  the  occurrences.  .  .  .  New  fugitives  arriving  set  all 
in  commotion ;  many  of  the  former  ones  went  away  farther  into 
the  country ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  external  trouble,  the 
inner  trouble  of  party-feeling  !"^ 

The  armistice  of  June  4,  18 13,  opened  free  way  for  com- 
munication with  Weimar.  To  Zelter  Goethe  writes  from  Tep- 
litz, June  23, 1813  :  "  My  dear  ones  are  well,  and  bear  up  reso- 
lutely through  it  alL  I  am  well,  and  can  work.  What  more  do 
I  desire?"  (Since,  in  November  18 12,  Zelter  had  written  a 
pathetic  account  of  the  suicide  of  his  promising  eldest  son 
to  Goethe,  the  latter  had  addressed  his  friend  with  the  brotherly 
Du^  which  not  even  Heinrich  Meyer  or  Schiller  had  drawn 
from  him.)  He  found  an  especially  delightful  refuge  fi-om  the 
noise  and  troubles  of  the  time  in  the  portrayal  of  his  own  past 
life.*  In  the  early  part  of  this  summer  stay  in  Teplitz,  Goethe 
even  wrote  some  ballads  ;•  such  work  lightened  the  burthen 
of  the  time.  It  was  a  great  inconvenience  when,  in  the  middle 
of  his  work,  his  secretary  John  became  ilL  Karl  August  came 
to  Teplitz  at  the  end  of  June  1813 ;  from  him  Goethe  learned 
many  things  about  the  political  situation  that  by  no  means 
tended  to  quiet  his  fears.  His  studies  of  natural  science  did 
not  remain  fruitless.  An  excursion,  attended  with  some  danger, 
to  Zinnewalde  and  Altenberg,  yielded  him  the  greatest  profit* 

1  See  Frese*s  Goethe-Brufe  am  Fritz  Schlosser^ s  Nachlass^  p.  51.— Tr. 

'  He  mentions  to  Zelter,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  that  he  is  work- 
ing on  the  Third  Part  of  Dichtung  und  Wakrheii,  and  that  he  hopes  to 
have  it  published  by  Michaelmas  1813. — Tr. 

'  DUwandelnde  Glocke;  Der  grtreiie  Eckart ;  Der  Todtmtam,  all  sent 
to  Riemer  on  June  6,  18 1 3.  (Diintzer  notes  that  "Juli,"  Riemer's 
Mittheilungm^  iL  548,  is  a  printer's  error  for  **  JunL") — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  has  written  an  especial  account  of  this  excursion,  which  occu- 
pied three  days,  the  loth,  nth,  and  12th  of  July  1813.  See  Hempel's 
Goethe^  xxxiii.  357 :  Ausflug  nach  Zinnwaid  und  Altenberg, — ^Tr. 
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Austria  having  declared  war  against  France,  Goethe  left 
Teplitz,  where,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay,  in  great  quiet, 
he  had  brought  the  Thbd  Part  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
to  a  close.  In  Dresden  he  "spent  extremely  stirring  and 
tempestuous  days."^  In  Weimar  he  found  his  family  well. 
Thence,  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  he  went  to  join  the  Duke 
in  Ilmenau,  where  he  had  not  been  since  1796.  He  spent 
seven  happy  days  there  in  gracious  memories  of  the  old  time, 
which  was  now  so  distant  that  only  what  was  actually  fruitful 
in  it  remained  for  the  imagination.'  His  birthday  was  merrily 
celebrated  at  Ilmenau.  Dtuing  the  stay  Geology  resumed  its 
old  fascinating  power. 

The  victories  of  BlUcher  at  the  Katzbach,  and  of  the  allies 
at  Kulm,  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Germans;  but  Goethe 
considered  the  issue  of  the  war  still  doubtful  And  then, 
even  the  victoiy  of  Germans  (in  alliance  with  Cossacks  and 
Baschkirs !),  might  bring  great  trouble  to  Weimar  by  driving 
the  conquered  French  through  the  city  on  their  retreat  How- 
ever, sometimes  a  cheery  mood  set  in,  such  as  that  in  which 
he  composed  the  gay,  bright  verses  Offene  Tafel^  now  to  be 
found  in  his  Geseliige  Lieder,  His  chief  preoccupation  was 
with  Geology,  particularly  with  his  collection  of  tin -formations. 
But  the  theatre  made  its  demands  also ;  thus,  on  the  very 
days  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  at  the  wish  of  the  actress  Frau 
Wolff,  he  wrote  for  the  Essex  of  Banks  and  Dyk  a  noble 
epilogue,  in  which  there  is  a  passage  that  might  seem  to 
indicate  the  fall  of  Napoleon.* 

*  Goethe  to  Fritz  Schlosser,  Weimar,  September  5,  18 13. — "Bis  den 
iSten  August  verlebte  ich  ruhige  Tage  in  Teplitz,  dann  sehr  lebhafte  mid 
sturmische  in  Dresden,  and  befinde  mich  seit  dem  I9ten  hier.''  *'  iSten 
August"  is  plainly  a  misprint  for  **  I3tcn  August"  or  **  loten  August." 
See  Goethe's  lines  to  Peucer,  dated  Dresden,  August  1$,  18 13. — Tr. 

s  Goethe  to  Knebel,  September  (5),  18 1 3.  We  shall  find  Goethe 
▼isiting  Ilmenau  only  once  more,  in  August  1831. — Tr. 

*  Offene  Tafel  vns  dictated  to  Fraulein  Ulrich  on  October  12,  18 1 3. 
Diintzer,  Goethes  lyrische  Gedichte,  ii.  209. — Tr. 

*  The  lines  :— 

"  Der  Mensch  erfahrt,  er  sei  auch,  wer  er  mag, 
Ein  letztes  Gluck  und  einen  leUten  Tag." 

Goethe  put  this  version  of  Ovid's  Nemo  ante  obUum  beatus  among  his 
poems  in  181 5  [see  Hempel's  Goethe,  ii.  328] ;  and  in  1824,  in  speak- 
ing of  Rochlitz's  Diary  of  the  Battle  of  Leiptig,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
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The  2ist  of  October  1813  was  a  day  of  tenor  for  Weimar. 
Not  only  did  the  little  city  suffer  by  the  conflict  between  the 
Allies  and  the  French  rear-guard,  and  by  the  cannons  of  the 
French,  but  her  very  deliverers  plundered  her.  Goethe  did  not 
escape  threats.^  But  the  many  interesting  acquaintances  that 
he  made  in  the  following  days  (among  them  were  Mettemich 
and  his  own  Leipzig  fellow-student  Hardenberg),  were  con- 
sidered by  him  ample  amends  for  whatever  misfortune  befell 
him. 

Amid  the  confusion  and  distraction  of  the  time,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  study  of  China  and  her  afliEurs.  In  this  he  was 
very  much  aided  by  the  presence  in  Weimar  of  the  Orientalist, 
Hofrath  Julius  Klaproth.'  Moreover,  he  found  solace  in 
arranging  his  works  of  art,  especially  the  engravings.  He 
began  to  distribute  them  in  various  schools,  and  to  unite  the 
collections  of  different  times.'  In  the  revision  of  the  Third 
Part  of  Diclittmg  und  Wahrheit^  he  was  supported  by  Riemer, 
whom  he  would  gladly  have  had  an  inmate  of  his  house 
again.  Weimar  continued  to  suffer  very  much  by  the  war. 
It  was  fixed   on   as   the   situation  of  two   head   lazareths,  i 

and  it  was   the  centre  to  which  all  companies  of  recruits  * 

were    sent,   thence    to   be  distributed   to    their   permanent  i 

regiments.      Every  one  expected  to  see  the  Duke  soon  go  * 

over  to  the  Allies  openly.     On  November  13,  1813,  Essex  | 

was  acted.     Eight  days  later  there  was  a  concert  at  Goethe's  I 

house  again.  i 

Meanwhile,  enthusiasm  for  the  sacred  cause  of  Fatherland  " 

had  moved  a  number  of  men,  older  and  younger,  to  join  in  V 

the  war  of  liberation  as  volunteers.     Among  them  was  Kieser, 
the  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Medicine  at  Jena.     "  I  have  * 

been  at  Goethe's  house  for  half  an  hour,"  writes  Kieser,  on 
November  24;  "he  spoke  well  {J)rav)\  wished  that  I  would 

stnuige  fact  that  these  lines  were  written  during  that  battle  [Forty  Volume 

Edition  of  Goethe's  Works^  xxxii.  Zil\—Strehlk^s  note  in  HempePs  Goethe, 

XL  251.     (See  also  Goethe  to  Knebel,  November  4,  1813 ;  Goethe  to  W.  ^ 

von  Humboldt,  November  4,  1813.) — Tr.  1 

1  See  in  GfOethe*s  Briefwechsel  mii  Knebel  the  interesting  account  of 
Goethe's  troubles  with  the  Cossacks,  quoted  from  Heinke. — Tr. 

^  See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  November  10,  1813.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Knebel,  November  i^  1813.  ««It  is  opium  for  the 
present  times,"  he  said  to  Loise  Seidler.  See  p.  98  of  her  Recollections^ 
the  editor's  footnote. — ^Tr  . 
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Stay  in  Weimar,  instead  of  going  with  the  army."^  Goethe 
and  Voigt  were  of  opinion  that  officials  could  do  greater 
service  by  remaining  at  their  posts  than  by  joining  in  the  war ; 
and  in  Weimar  medical  help  was  sadly  needed  to  deal  with 
the  malignant  nervous  fevers  that  prevailed.  On  November 
26,  1813,  Kieser  supped  with  Goethe,  and  in  a  two  hours' 
conversation  discussed  the  world's  affairs;  they  agreed  in 
thinking  that  France,  in  a  conflict  with  England,  must  be 
beaten,  because  the  sea  was  more  living  and  mighty  than  the 
rigid  land.  That  Goethe  was  deeply  moved  by  the  great  ideas. 
Freedom,  People,  Fatherland,  and  that  he  was  firmly  con- 
vinced that  Germany  had  a  great  future,  is  proved  by  the 
well-known  conversation  with  Luden.*  August  Goethe  had 
not  as  yet  subscribed  among  the  volunteers;  his  father's 
opposition  made  him  hesitate.  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  had 
left  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  bsued  an  appeal  to 
;  volunteers. 

Goethe  continued  his  effort  to  bear  up  bravely  during  the 

dreaded  December  weather.     We  find  him  writing  a  couple  of 

satiric  poems  ^  and  detached  Spruchverse ;  and   looking   up 

^  unprinted  poems  among  his  papers,  since  at  Easter  18 14  he 

I  would  have  the  right  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  his  works. 

I  On  the  Duchess's  Friday  evenings  he  read  aloud  from  the 

'  Third  Part  of  Dichtung  und  WahrhdU     (He  appeared  twice 

I  at  the  Duchess's  table,  and  on  December  18,  18 13,  at  that 

I  of  the  Duke,  who  was  just  back  from  Frankfurt)     No  distrac- 

f  tions,  however,  could  prevent  a  painful  agitation  that  arose 

!  from  the  enormous  tension  of  expectation,  and  his  fear  that 

the  Allies  would  fisdl    On  the  evening  of  December  12,  18 13, 

♦  Kieser  found  him  in  strange  excitement      "In  the  closest 

•  confidence  he  communicated  great  plans  to  me,  and  called 
;  on  me  for  co-operation.  ...  I  never  saw  him  so  fearfully 
^  agitated,  violent,  wrathful ;  his  eye  glowed,  often  words  failed 

*  The  letters  of  Kieser  to  Luise  Seidler  will  be  found  in  the  book 
already  referred  to,  Erinnerungen  und  Leben  der  Malerin  Louise  SHdUry 

'  Berlin,  1875.— Tr. 

,  *  In  November  18 1 3,  Luden  wishing  to  start  a  periodical,  opposed 

to  Napoleon  and  the  French,  to  be  csdled  Nemesis^  went  to  Goethe. 
Goethe  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him.  Luden,  RiUkblicke  in  mein  Leben^ 
Jena,  1847.  (Cp.  Goethe's  defence,  Eckermann,  March  14,  1830.) — Tr. 
'  Rege^  und  Regmbogen  (the  third  of  the  Drei  Palinodien\  and 
PfaffmspieU — See  the  division  ParaboUsch  in  Goethe's  Poems. — Tk, 

7  2  R 
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bim,  and  then  his  countenance  swelled,  and  the  eyes  glowed,  | 

and  the  whole  gesticulation  had  to  make  up  for  the  word  that 
was  wanting.  I  understood  his  words  and  his  plans,  but  not 
himsel£  ...  He  talked  about  his  life,  his  deeds,  his  worth, 
with  a  frankness  and  distinctness  that  I  did  not  understand. 
Was  it  that  the  great  plan,  which  I  can  only  tell  you  of  by  / 

word  of  mouth,  took  such  a  hold  upon  him  ?  Then  I  must 
esteem  him  still  more,  and  honour  his  trust  in  me."  It  is 
probable  that  Goethe  had  for  the  moment  been  seized  with 
the  thought  of  persuading  Napoleon,  with  whom  he  stood  so 
well,  to  confine  his  pretensions  to  France  before  the  Allies 
crossed  the  Rhine.  ^ 

Another  very  serious  conversation  about   Napoleon   is  I 

recorded  by  Friedrich  Rochlitz,  who,  at  this  time,  for  three 
weeks,  enjoyed  the  friendliest  intercourse  with  Goethe.     At  1 

the  end  of  the  conversation,  Rochlitz,   much   affected,  ex-  i 

claimed  :  "  There,  I  think  that  is  enough  for  to-day.     Only  let  ' 

us  not  omit  to  give  God  the  honour,  and  acknowledge  his  J 

moral  government  of  the  world."    They  had  been  walking  I 

up  and  down  talking.  Goethe  suddenly  stopped  and  said 
solemnly: — ** Acknowledge  it!  who  can  help  acknowledging  f 

it?  But  I  for  my  part  in  silence  1"  "In  silence?  why  in 
silence?"  asked  Rochlitz.     Goethe  replied,  "  Who  can  express  | 

it  save  for  himself?     For  others  who  ?    And  when  one  knows  < 

that  one  cannot  utter  it,  it  is  not  permissible."  ^ 

August  now  reported  himself  as  a  volunteer.  His  father 
hoped  that  the  Duke,  knowing  how  deep  was  his  anxious  * 

dread  on  behalf  of  his  only  son,  would  prevent  August  from 
going  to  the  war.  The  Duke  made  August  the  companion  of 
Kamtnerrath  Riihlmann,  who  was  gomg  to  head-quarters  in  * 

Frankfurt  on  commissariat  business.  But  this  did  not  suffice 
to  calm  Goethe.  "All  my  wishes  would  be  fulfilled  if  it  lay 
in  his  Serene  Highness's  plan  to  keep  him  for  the  future  in  the 
career  on  which  he  has  entered,  and  which  is  thoroughly 
suitable  to  his  nature  and  peculiarities,  in  order  that,  sooner 
or  later,  he  may  count  himself  one  of  those  physicians  who 
are  called  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  war.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  be  helpful  to 

*  Rochlitz  gave  an  account  of  this  conversation  in  iht  Jahrbikher  der 
Literature  Band  60.  His  account  is  quoted  in  Biedermann*s  Goethe  in 
Leipiig,     Rochlitz*8  stay  in  Weimar  ended  (m  December  21,  181 3. — Tr. 
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me  in  the  little  circle  of  my  home  and  affairs,  where  a  here- 
ditary familiar  assistance  is  needed,  since  the  endeavour  to 
appropriate  others  to  that  end  is  not  always  successful,^  and 
one  is  left  anew  unprovided."*  The  petition  (which  he  com- 
municated on  December  30,  1813,  to  Voigt  also)  betrays  a 
spirit  imtuned  by  painful  agitation.  On  the  following  evening 
Kieser  supped  at  Goethe's ;  "  He  was  very  low  spirited,  soft,* 
as  he  said,  and  did  not  come  to  table." 

The  combat  with  this  strong  agitation  was  bravely  con- 
tinued during  the  early  part  of  the  year  of  final  deliverance, 
18 1 4.  On  January  7,  18 14,  we  find  Goethe  at  table  at 
Court  After  this  the  Duke,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Saxon  Army,  went  to  the  Netherlands.  At  this  time  Kieser 
was  frequently  at  Goethe's  house,  one  of  the  servants  there 
having  taken  the  nervous  fever.  "The  condition  of  our 
Goethe  does  not  at  all  please  me,"  writes  Kieser  on  January 
1 8,  1814.  "Yesterday  evening  he  was  again  so  excitable, 
so  serious,  so  soft,  that  I  was  dreadfully  anxious.  He  was 
gathering  all  his  old  engravings  together  for  the  sake  of  occu- 
pation, is  very  cheerful,  but  after  such  a  peculiar  fashion ! 
I  fear  very  much  for  his  life."  Yet  Goethe  dined  several 
times  at  Court,  once  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  on  January  28,  and  again  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess,  to  whom  he  dedicated  a  little  poem  of  congratula- 
tion. So  too  he  wrote  a  very  good  concluding  scene*  for 
Wallensteins  Lager^  which  was  given  as  a  farewell  piece  before 
the  Jciger  volunteers  marched  out  of  Weimar  to  join  the  war.*^ 

We  find  Goethe  at  this  time  bitterly  annoyed  by  the 
insidious  intrusion  of  an  empty  mysticism  •  into  life  and  litera- 
ture. Poetry  as  poetry  he  Uiought  would  have  no  success 
for  a  long  time,  since  men  only  craved  the  effects  due  to  the 
material  of  literature.  At  this  time  he  seems  to  have  begun 
to  pay  more  attention  to  von  Hammer's  translation  of  the 
Drvan  of  the  Persian  poet  Hafis,  which  had  come  into  his 

*  This  is  an  allusion  to  Riemer  and  John. — Tr. 
»  See  Goethe's  Briefe  an  Voigt,  308-9. —Tr. 

'  «*  Weichr—lii,  *  Hempcrs  Goethe,  xi.  207-9.— Tr. 

^  HeiT  Diintzer  thinks  that  there  must  have  been  two  **  marches  out " 
of  volunteers  from  Weimar  in  January  18 14,  one  on  January  1 1,  the  other 
on  January  31.  See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  January  12,  18 14,  and  Kieser 
to  Luise  Seidler,  January  31,  1814. — Tr. 

•  Goeihe  to  Knebel,  January  19,  1814. — Tr. 
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hands  in  the  spring  of  1813 ;  he  was  glad  to  fly  to  the  refuge  | 

of  this  strange  world,  so  strange — and  yet  so  like  as  a  scene 

of  political  turmoil     In  February  he  had  to  go  to  table  at 

Court  frequently.     He  began  to  feel  calmer.     On  February 

14  he  wrote  the  cheerful  verses  Kriegsgliick.     The  Jena  institu-  - 

tions  continually  claimed  his  attention.  ,' 

Meanwhile  August  had  come  back  from  Frankfurt,  where 
he  had  proved  very  useful     In  March  18 14  great  anxiety  was  %^ 

caused  by  the  news  of  the  temporary  retreat  to  which  the 
wonderful  generalship  of  Napoleon  compelled  the  Allies.  The 
return  of  harsh  wintry  weather  now  leads  Goethe  back  again 
"to  the  indoors  of  house  and  of  mind."^  He  was  already 
far  on  with  the  Fourth  Part  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit^  but 
the  account  of  the  breaking  off  with  Lili  seemed  a  delicate 
matter  to  treat  while  she  still  lived,  and  accordingly  he  stayed 
his  advance  and  leaped  over  immediately  to  the  Italian  journey, 
and  completed  the  account  of  it  as  far  as  Venice.^  The  new 
edition  of  his  Works  also  occupied  him.  Goethe  was  at  this 
time  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  arrival  of 
Hofrath  Sartorius  of  Gottingen,  whose  political  judgment  he 
valued  extremely.  Sartorius,  at  the  wish  of  the  Princess 
Katharina,  had  been  putting  together  his  thoughts  on  a  new 
constitution  for  the  Empire. 

When  on  April  9,  18 14,  word  came  that  the  Allies  had 
entered  Paris,  and  all  Weimar  broke  forth  in  rejoicing,  Goethe 
was  suffering  from  violent  rheumatic  attacks  which  prevented 
him  from  leaving  the  house.  He  felt  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Empire  on  a  durable  basis  to  be  of  immense  importance ; 
he  was  oppressed  with  anxiety  lest  the  union  of  the  victorious 
powers  should  not  last ;  and  he  foresaw  what  a  measureless 
demand  for  freedom  would  now  be  made  by  the  friends  of 
the  People  which  had  hurled  itself  into  the  war  with  such 
enthusiasm  On  the  morning  of  April  15,  18 14,  news  came 
that  Napoleon  had  abdicated.  By  this  time  Goethe  was 
enjoying  the  presence  of  Sartorius,  with  whom  he  earnestly 
discussed  the  future  of  Germany.  He  avoided  all  other 
political  discussion,  and  accordingly  seemed  cold  in  the 
midst  of  the  glad  excitement  of  those  days.  But  from  him 
not  a  whit  less  than  from  others  a  heavy  burthen  had  been 


^  Goethe  to  Knebel,  March  9,  18 14. — Tr. 
*  Goethe  to  Knebel,  March  30,  1814. — Tr. 
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lifted,  anxious  as  he  felt  concerning  the  future  development 
of  affairs. 

Lying  on  the  Ilm  a  few  miles  above  Weimar  is  the  little 
town  of  Berka.  The  sulphur  spa  there  had  been  rising  into 
repute;  indeed,  Goethe  took  much  interest  in  it,  and  did 
his  best  to  make  it  known  as  a  health  resort  Early  in  the 
spring  of  18 14  he  had  proposed  to  himself  to  try  whether 
the  sulphur  of  Berka  would  not  be  good  for  the  rheumatism 
that  tormented  him.  But  it  was  not  until  May  13,  18 14, 
that  he  could  get  away  from  Weimar  to  take  up  quarters  in 
the  top  story  of  the  so-called  Eddhof.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  stay  he  was  occupied  with  a  fore-piece  for  the  opening  of 
the  simimer  performances  of  this  year  at  HaUe.  The  good 
physician.  Professor  Reil,  who  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
baths  and  theatre  of  Halle,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  hospital 
fever  during  the  past  winter.  Goethe  meant  that  his  fore-piece 
should  not  only  serve  to  introduce  his  company  at  Halle,  but 
should  be  a  memorial  to  the  good  physician.  On  May  17, 
18 14,  a  proposal  came  from  Iffland  that  Goethe  should  write 
for  the  Berlin  stage  a  fore-piece  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  was  expected  to  enter  Berlin  with  the 
Czar  in  about  four  weeks.  At  first  Goethe  thought  the  interval 
too  short  for  any  composition  worthy  of  the  occasion,^  but 
next  day  ^  a  suitable  conception  occurred  to  him.  On  May 
24,  1 8 14,  he  sent  to  Iffland  the  programme  oi  Des  Epitnenides 
Erwachen.  The  sleep  of  Epimenides  was  to  symbolise  Goethe's 
own  aloofriess  from  the  great  cause  of  Fatherland,  the  result 
of  want  of  faith  in  the  miraculous  power  that  resides  in  an 
enthusiastic  outbreak  of  patriotic  feeling.  The  passionate, 
rapid  composition  of  the  piece  must  be  ascribed  to  the  desire 
that  Goethe  felt  to  expiate  his  fault  so  far  as  penitent  confession 
might,  not  to  any  ambition  for  the  honour  of  celebrating  the 
triumph  of  the  Prussian  capital 

Just  at  this  time  Goethe  was  rendered  very  anxious  by  an 
affair  of  honour  between  August  and  Rittmeister  von  Werthem. 
A  good  friend  interposed.     Privy  Councillor  von  Miiller,  who 

*  Goethe  to  Kinns,  May  18,  1814.— -Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Kirms,  *•  May  20,"  1814.  See  Goethe's  letters  to  Kirms, 
reprinted  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch^  iL  274-5.  The  letter  is  misdated ''  May 
20;"  it  should  be  '*May  19."  Professor  Diintzer  calls  attention  to  the 
words  **  gestrigm  Briefes^^  which  prove  this  clearly. — Tr. 
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during  the  late  troubled  times  had  become  so  important  a 
person  for  Weimar,  and  who  in  1808  was  admitted  to  warm, 
friendly  intercourse  with  Goethe,  came  to  visit  him  at  Whit- 
suntide, and  found  him  in  great  distress  about  the  impending 
duel  Miiller  at  his  wish  undertook  to  compose  the  afiair, 
and  succeeded.^ 

On  receiving  word  from  Iffland  that  the  Berlin  fore-piece 
must  be  performed  between  July  20  and  24,  1814,  Goethe  set 
Riemer  to  work  to  complete  the  fore -piece  for  Halle,  and 
laboured  with  such  zeal  on  the  other  that,  although  he  had  a 
cheery  ten-days*  visit  from  his  friend  F.  A.  Wolf,  he  was  able 
to  send  off  the  whole  piece  on  June  15,  18 14,  with  only  a  few 
gaps,  that  could  be  easily  filled.  This  done,  he  at  last  felt 
perfectly  free,  and  full  of  new  life.  This  happier  mood  found 
expression  in  blithe  poems ;'  even  some  of  the  earlier  Divan 
lyrics,  in  imitation  of  Hafis,  being  written  at  this  time.  He 
had  a  visit  from  Zelter,  who  met  at  his  lodgings  the  Berlin 
CapeUmeister  Weber,  sent  by  Iffland  to  discuss  more  carefully 
various  passages  oi  Epimenides,  Goethe  was  wishing  at  this 
time  to  go  to  Wiesbaden  for  the  summer,*  but  his  doctors 
advised  the  Bohemian  baths.  He  returned  to  Weimar  in 
Zelter's  companionship. 

Weimar  was  looking  forward  to  the  coming  of  Karl  August ; 
she  was  preparing  to  deck  herself  after  the  gayest  fashion  to 
welcome  him.  Goethe  went  from  street  to  street,  measuring 
and  reckoning,  advising  and  instructing,  encouraging  and 
praising,  or  humorously  scolding.  He  meant  that  Karl 
August  should  have  a  literary  welcome,  and  he  collected 
a  number  of  poems  by  Weimar  and  Jena  friends,  under  the 
title  Wiilkommen 'y^  several  poems  of  his  own  were  added. 
But  the  nosegays  and  garlands  withered;  the  much -desired 
one  came  not,  but  went  to  the  Aachen  baths.     And,  notwith- 

1  Muller  came  to  Berka  on  Saturday  evening  May  28,  1814,  and 
spent  Whit-Sunday  with  Goethe  and  Riemer.  In  the  forenoon  of  Monday, 
MUUer  went  to  Weimar,  and  was  able  to  return  in  time  for  dinner  with  the 
good  news.     Goethes  llnierhaltungen  mit  Miiller^  Stuttgart,  1870. — Tr. 

*  Die  Weisen  Mid  die  LeuU^  VergebHche  Milhe^  are  two  written  at 
this  time.  The  first  Divan  lyric,  **  Hans  Adam  war  ein  Erdenkloss," 
was  written  at  Berka,  June  21,  1 814. — See  DUntzeHs  Goethes  lyrische 
Gedichte,  i.  324,  and  Duntter,  Goethes  Westostlicher  Divan,  22. — ^Tr. 

»  See  his  letter  to  Fritz  Schlosser,  Berka,  June  20,  1814.— Tr. 

*  See  Goethe*s  letter  to  Knebcl,  Weimar,  July  9,  1814.-— Tr. 
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Standing  his  doctors,  Goethe  now  resisted  no  longer  the  strong 
impulse  that  urged  him  to  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the 
Germans.  There,  in  his  native  air,  among  his  own  people, 
he  trusted  to  find  healing  virtue,  Uiough  in  his  native  dty, 
now  again  restored  to  her  old  freedom,  the  loving  gladness  of 
his  good  mother  would  welcome  him  no  more. 
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BOOK    IX. 
NEW  LIFE. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  RHINE  AND  MAIN  JOURNEYS MARIANNE  WILLEMER 

THE  WESTOsTLICHER  DIVAN. 

July  1814-MAY  1816. 

On  July  25,  1 8 14,  Goethe,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  started 
for  the  Rhine,  The  journey  that  followed  is  remarkable  for 
its  wealth  of  song.  In  the  night  of  July  27^  he  arrived  in 
Frankfurt  Goethe  thought  the  city  much  altered  since  he 
had  last  seen  it,  seventeen  years  ago.*  He  alighted  in  the  inn, 
and  wandered  through  the  streets  alone,  without  visiting  any 
of  his  friends  or  relatives.*  The  drive  to  Wiesbaden  on  the 
warm  night  of  July  29,  18 14,  has  its  monument  in  the  beauti- 
ful poem  All'Leben,^  In  Wiesbaden  Goethe  found  his  friend 
Zelter,  who  had  been  there  since  July  12.  In  delightful 
weather,  in  the  society  of  old  and  new  friends,  he  began  to  use 
the  "  cure  "  after  the  most  regular  and  careful  fashion.  He 
only  interrupted  it  on  Sundays,  to  spend  the  day  in  Biberich 

*  Duntzer  corrects  the  misprint  "dcm  25stn"  in  Goethe's  Resume 
of  the  journey.  The  ResunU  will  be  found  reprinted  in  Bemays*  edition 
of  Goethe's  letters  to  Friedrich  August  Wolf.— Tr. 

*  He  had  seen  Frankfurt  last  on  August  25,  1797,  see  p.  492.  The 
change  that  Goethe  perceived  was  for  the  better.  It  will  be  remembered 
how  he  had  in  former  years  lamented  the  decline  of  Frankfisrt  See  the 
footnote,  p.  I. — Tr. 

'  In  the  two  days  that  followed  he  saw  only  some  of  them.  See 
Goethe  to  FriU  Schlosser,  Wiesbaden,  August  i,  1814. — ^Tr. 

*  Westbstlicker  Divan  (Loeper*8  edition),  l  16,  •*  Staub  ist  eins  der 
Elemente."     HempePs  Gcetht^  iv.  23.— Tr. 
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with  the  Duke  of  Nassau-Usingen.  One  of  his  new  friends  was 
the  eminent  mineralogist,  Oberbergrath  Cramer  of  Wiesbaden. 
Not  long  after  Goethe's  arrival  in  Wiesbaden,^  Zelter 
handed  to  him  a  letter  from  Staatsrath  Schultz  of  Berlin,  a 
man  who  had  long  been  his  sincere  admirer.  In  Jmie  18 14 
Goethe  had  given  to  2^1ter  a  copy  of  the  Propylaen  to 
send  to  Schultz,  and  the  letter  now  received  was  in  the  first 
instance  one  of  thanks  for  this  gift  But  Schultz  went 
on  to  tell  how  great  was  his  interest  in  Goethe's  Theory  of 
Colour^  and  how  he  had  been  studying  and  making  experi- 
ments, with  the  purpose  of  developing  that  part  of  the  theory 
which  deals  with  the  physiology  of  colour.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  interesting  friendship,  though  letters  between 
Goethe  and  Schultz  did  not  become  frequent  until  the  year 

>  1816. 

j  On  August  16,  1 8 14,  Goethe,  Mter,  and  Cramer  went  to 

»  see  the  festival  of  St  Rochus  at  Bingen,  which  had  been  sup- 

pressed during  the  French  occupation.     Goethe  has  written 

j  an  interesting  account  of  the  festival ;  one  feek  reminded  of 

his  pilgrimage  to  the  OdUimberg  in  the  old  Strassburg  days. 
On  August  22,  18 14,  Karl  August,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
had  gone  to  Aachen  for  the  baths,  arrived  in  Mainz  on  his 
return  journey,  Goethe  went  to  Mainz  to  meet  him,  and  then 
went  with  him  to  visit  the  minister  Stein  in  Nassau;  and 
then,  with  Wiesbaden  as  centre,  the  two  made  excursions  to 
Schlangenbad  and  other  places.     August  28,  18 14,  Goethe's 

'  birthday,  was  a  Sunday.     He   spent  it,  as   he  spent   other 

Sundays,  at  Biberich.  From  September  i  to  8  Goethe  stayed 
at  the  country-house  of  Franz  Brentano,  at  Winkel.     The  first 

*  five  days  were  occupied  with  a  series  of  the  most  delightful 
excursions  into  the  Rheingau.*     On  September  8,  18 14,  he 

♦  returned  to  Wiesbaden.  To  the  time  we  have  reviewed 
belong  many  songs  afterwards  dispersed  in  the  WestostlicJier 
Divan  *  and  the  sketch  of  the  Festival  of  St,  Rochus, 

^  Goethe  has  noted  on  Schultz's  letter  in  his  own  handwriting  that  he 
*  received  it  on  August  5.     It  is  dated  July  29,  18 14.     See  the  Briefwech- 

sel  rwischen  Goethe  und  Schultz  [Dyk,  Leipzig],  edited  by  Duntzer,  with 
a  valuable  Life  of  Schultz. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  has  written  the  history  of  these  pleasant  days. — See  Im 
Rheingau  Herhsttage. — Tr. 
J  'See  Diintzer,  Goethes  WesiSstlicher  Dwan^  25-29.— Tr. 
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Goethe  did  not  stay  long  in  Wiesbaden  after  this,  but 
returned  to  Frankfurt,^  where  he  jridded  himself  to  the 
pleasure  of  coming  into  nearer  contact  with  his  dear  fellow- 
citizens.  By  the  reiterated  invitation  of  Fritz  Schlosser,  he 
stayed  in  the  house  of  Schlosser's  mother,  the  widow  of 
Hieronymus  Schlosser,  whose  thoughtfiilness  and  sympathy 
removed  from  Goethe's  mind  the  feeling  of  strangeness  in 
Frankfurt  that  he  had  felt  ever  since  his  mother's  death,  and 
that  had  made  him  avoid  the  city.* 

During  this  visit  to  Frankfurt,  Goethe  formed  one  of  the 
most  important  friendships  of  his  life.  He  had  long  been 
acquainted  with  the  Geheinurath  von  Willemer,  a  man  of  wide 
and  generous  culture  and  sympathy.  Willemer  was  bom 
March  1760,  and  was  thus  more  than  ten  years  younger 
than  Goethe.  He  had  been  married  twice,  and  was  soon 
to  marry  for  the  third  time.  The  name  of  the  woman 
who  became  his  third  wife  was  Maria  Anna  Jung.  She  was 
bom  November  20,  1784,  and  accordingly,  when  Goethe 
made  her  acquaintance,  she  was  nearly  thirty.  Her  native 
place  was  Linz  on  the  Danube.  She  had  been  an  actress, 
and  a  bewitching  one.  While  she  was  still  very  young, 
Willemer  had  removed  her  from  the  temptations  of  the 
stage,  and  received  her  into  his  house  among  his  daughters,* 
where  he  continually  saw  more  and  more  reason  to  esteem 
and  love  her.  This  was  the  lady  whom  Goethe  now  first 
leamed  to  know. 

At  this  time  Sulpiz  Boisser^e  arrived  in  Frankfurt  He 
writes  to  his  brother  on  September  19,  18 14,  that  Goethe  is 

^  On  September  9,  1814,  Goethe  writes  to  Frits  Schlosser  that  he 
hopes  to  arrive  at  Schlosser's  house  in  Frankfurt  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, September  12 ;  Creizenach  in  his  book  Goethe  und  Marianne  von 
WiUemer^  p.  33,  says  that  Goethe  arrived  on  September  10  in  Frankfurt, 
I  do  not  know  on  what  evidence. — ^Tr. 

'  See  Goethe's  letter  to  Hieronymus  Peter  Schlosser's  widow,  Weimar, 
December  30,  18 14.  Goethe- Brief e  atts  Frit%  Schlosser's  Nachlass,  pp. 
104-5.  Among  the  old  friends  whom  Goethe  met  were  Riese,  Kehr  (p. 
40),  and  Gcorg  Schiitz  (pp.  375  and  409).  The  last  gave  lessons  in 
drawing  to  Marianne  Jung. — ^Tr. 

*  This  was  in  1800.  The  whole  story  of  Marianne  von  Willemer  is 
well  told  m  Creiienach's  Introduction  to  the  Briefwechsel  vwischen  Goethe 
und  Marianne  von  Willemer.  But  Duntzer's  paper  in  Westermann^s 
MonatS'ffefte  for  September  1870,  and  Hiiffer's  in  the  Deutsche  Rundsckan 
for  1878  should  be  consulted  also. — Tr. 
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'^friendly,  loving,  and  confidential,  from  the  very  depth  of 
his  heart;"  soon,  accompanied  by  Christian  Schlosser,  he 
will  come  to  Heidelberg.  Goethe  stayed  with  the  brothers 
Boisser^e,  in  Heidelberg,  from  September  24  to  October  9, 
1 8 14,  enjoying  the  happiest  days  in  the  companionship  of  new 
friends,  and  of  old  friends  once  known  in  Jena,  among  whom 
were  Paulus,  Thibaut,  and  Voss.  The  glorious  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  Boisser^es  filled  Goethe  with  rapture.  He 
planned  to  write,  with  the  aid  of  the  possessors,  a  treatise  on 
this  collection,  and  on  the  importance  of  Old  German  Painting 
and  Architecture  in  general,  and  next  £aster  he  would  return 
to  Heidelberg  and  have  this  treatise  printed  there.^  From 
Heidelberg  Mannheim  was  visited,'  and  on  the  retmn  to 
Frankfurt  Goethe  was  accompanied  by  Sulpiz  Boisser^e  to 
Darmstadt  on  Sunday,  October  9.'  The  time  in  Frankfurt 
was  again  spent  delightfidly  in  a  large  circle  of  fiiends.  During 
his  absence  in  Heidelberg  Willemer  had  married  Marianne. 
Goethe  was  their  very  frequent  and  welcome  guest  On 
October  18,  1814,  many  beacon-fires,  commemorating  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  blazed  on  the  hills  round  Frankfiurt  From 
a  tower  in  WiUemer's  vineyard  Goethe  and  his  two  friends 
saw  the  spectacle.^  On  October  19,  Frankfurt  was  illiuninated. 
Next  day  Goethe  left  his  native  city,  rich  in  memories  of 
happy  friendship.  Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  Directors  of 
the  Theatre,  however,  had  thought  of  taking  any  notice 
of  the  presence  of  their  great  fellow-townsman*  The  good 
^  Willemer,  feeling  immense  exasperation  at  this,  had  relieved 

himself  by  writing  a  description,  spun  from  his  brain,  of  a 
splendid  performance   of  Tasso  in   Goethe's  honour.     This 

1  See  DUntzer,  SulptM  Boisserie,  Aus  Goethis  Freundeikreise^  pp. 
323,  324.— Tr. 

'  On  Sunday,  October  2,  18 14.  See  the  book  called  Sulpit  Boissirie^ 
Tol.  i.  p.  225 — the  extract  from  Boisser^c's  Diaiy. — ^Tr. 

'  They  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  drawing  of  the  sketch  of  Koln 
Cathedra],  that  had  lately  been  found  in  an  attic ;  it  was  in  the  possession 
of  a  man  named  MoUer.  Goethe  left  Darmstadt  for  Frankfurt  on  October 
10,  18 1 4,  though  it  had  been  his  intention  to  stay  until  the  nth.  Thus 
Goethe's  Remmi  of  his  journey  is  certainly  wrong  in  placing  his  return  to 
Frankfort  on  October  13.  Probably  13  b  a  misprint  for  la  See  Sulpiz 
Boisser^'s  letters  to  his  brother  Melchior,  October  10,  and  October  11, 
1814.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  was  remarkably  impressed  by  the  wide  prospect  of  flame 
tipped  hills :  he  refers  to  it  often  in  letters  afterwards. — Tr. 
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description  he  forwarded  to  the  Morgenblatt^  which  printed 
it  and  shamed  the  Directors.^ 

Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  on  October  27,  1814.  Here 
he  was  at  first  completely  occupied  by  business.  During  his 
absence  the  theatre  had  been  opened  with  a  performance  of 
Milliner's  Schuld^  the  only  one  among  the  modem  genuinely 
poetic  dramas  that  promised  to  be  valuable  as  an  acting 
piece.*  Goethe  now  zealously  urged  on  rehearsals  of  his 
monodrama  Proserpina^  in  which  he  meant  that  Frau  Wolff 
should  enjoy  a  great  triumph.  The  new  scene-painter  Beuther, 
an  excellent  artist,  was  a  great  help  to  Goethe  in  the  repre- 
sentation, in  which  all  the  resources  of  scenic  art  were  skilfully 
united.  It  was  arranged  that  Calderon's  Zenobia  should  be 
played  on  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess.  In  the  apartments  of 
the  Duchess,  Goethe  used  to  read  aloud  to  a  select  circle  every 
Friday  evening  something — his  own  or  another's.  The  first 
readings  were  from  an  account  of  the  journey  just  terminated 

Goethe  writes  to  Zelter  on  October  31,  18 14  : — "Infinite 
treasures  of  observation  and  of  instruction  have  been  mine, 
from  the  Granite  on  to  the  labours  of  Phidias,^  and  from  that 
backward  to  our  own  times ; "  but  the  resulting  distraction  was 
a  hindrance  to  consequent  scientific  or  literary  occupation,  and 
the  only  steady  work  that  he  did  was  the  study  of  the  East, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Works.  For  this 
edition,  which  was  estimated  to  run  to  twenty  volumes.  Gotta 
gave  him  1 6,000  thalers,  though  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 
was  only  to  last  eight  years.  In  the  December  of  18 14 
Goethe  went  to  Jena  to  stay  some  time,  as  he  had  so  fre- 
quently done  before,  and  to  look  after  the  scientific  institutions 
there.     He  foimd  all  in  good  order,  and  only  had  to  regret  1 

the  want  of  unity  among  the  professors.*  After  his  return 
he  became  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  East.  He  would 
need  the  minutest  knowledge  of  the  East  for  his  Westostlicher 

^  The  report  was  soon  challenged,  and  Willemer  being  called  on  for 
an  explanation,  was  easily  able  to  make  his  peace  with  the  editor.  But 
the  account  of  the  performance  had  been  already  copied  by  other  papers, 
and  the  contradiction  did  not  prevent  many  a  Life  of  Goethe  from  adopting 
the  story. — Tr. 

«  Compare  Goethe's  remarks  in  the  early  paragraphs  of  the  Tag-  wid 
JahreS'Hefte  for  1814.— Tr. 

^  This  will  refer  chiefly  to  the  visit  to  Mannheim  on  October  2. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Voigt,  December  13,  1814.— Tr. 


c 
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Divan^  a  work  that  had  ahready  b^un  to  hover  before  his 

mmd  as  a  whole.    And  so  he  read  a  great  deal  in  the  Persian 

poets.     But  he  was  aware  of  the  danger  of  yielding  taste  and 

m  imagination  to  the  luxuriant  charm  of  Hafis,  and  every  day 

f\  strengthened  himself  on   the   eternal   natiure   and  truth   of 

'  *  Homer.^     He  moreover  continued  to  prepare  a  largely  aug- 

Lmented  collection  of  his  poems  for  the  new  edition  of  his 
Works.  And  he  had  again  begun  to  work  on  the  diaries  and 
letters  that  he  had  sent  long  ago  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  and 
Herder  from  Italy.* 

The  unfavourable  reports  that  Goethe  received  through  a 
secret  channel  of  the  progress  of  negotiations  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  filled  him  with  bitterness  and  regret     But  his  old 
resource  for  times  of  oppression  and  disgust — ^a  steady  conse- 
)  quent  activity  deliberately  pm^ued — ^proved  of  good  avail.' 

A  little  later,  Christiane's  terrible  attacks  of  cramp  (in  the 
night  before  February  5,  18 15,  she  was  thought  to  be  dead) 
brought  him  into  dire  distress.^  It  was  evident  that  her 
recovery  could  only  be  temporary.  Goethe's  life  and  thoughts 
were  at  this  time  altogether  in  the  East  In  February  181 5  he 
composed  a  series  of  Hafis  lyrics.  At  the  Friday  evenings  of 
the  Duchess,  he  read  aloud  from  Persian  and  Arabian  poems. 
Even  the  first  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  and  a 
terrible  cold  caught  in  the  beginning  of  March  18 15,  were  in 
combination  insufficient  to  check  his  Hafis  poetry.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  middle  of  March  that  the  verses  ceased  to  flow, 
t  and  he  then  began  to  work  at  the  letters  which  describe  his 

first  sojourn  in  Rome  from  October  1786  to  February  1787. 
Goethe's  Epinunides  was    at  length  acted  in  Berlin  on 
**  March  30,  18 15,  the  most  unfavourable  time  possible,  for  the 

despot  whose  downfall  it  celebrated  was  again  free.     Goethe's 

1  Goethe  to  Boisser^  Januaiy  2,  181 5  : — **  Taglich  wird  cine  Pericope 
aus  dem  Homer  und  dem  Hafis  gelesen,  wie  denn  die  persischen  Dichter 
gegenwartig  an  dcr  Tagesordnung  sind."  See  also  Goethe  to  Knebel, 
,  January  li,  1815. — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Eichstadt,  January  29,  1815.     See  above,  p.  612. — Tr. 

»  Goethe's  letter  to  Knebel,  February  8,  181 5,  will  be  found  an  inter- 
esting reference  here. — ^Tr. 

*  Goethe  writes  to  Willemer,  April  3,  181 5  : — "I  have  been  suffering 
a  great  deal :  my  good  wife  was  but  two  finger- breadths  from  death.  Now 
she  is  up  and  about,  while  a  terrible  cold  has  been  my  companicm  for  four 
weeks."— Tr. 
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mental  and  physical  condition  was  so  far  from  health  that  in 
the  beginning  of  April  181 5,  instead  of  going  himself  to 
inspect  the  institutions  in  Jena,  he  sent  his  son  August  But 
he  sketched  the  Report  relative  to  this  inspection  himself; 
also  an  Instruction  for  the  custodian  of  the  Jena  museums. 
The  first  four  volumes  of  the  new  edition  were  now  sent  off. 
Though  his  mood  was  the  most  bitter  one,  he  could  not  bear 
to  omit  solemnising  the  close  of  the  second  lustrum  that  had 
elapsed  since  Schiller's  death.  And  he  resolved  to  seize  the 
occasion  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  Mand  also.  The 
great  actor  had  died  in  September  18 14.  So  now  Regier- 
ungsrath  Peucer  was  set  to  work  on  an  after-piece  to  Ifiiand's 
play,  Die  Hagestolzen,  The  after-piece  closed  with  an  epilogue 
on  the  great  actor.     It  was  preceded  by  Schiller's  IJed  van  . 

der  Glocke^  with  Goethe's  epilogue  again  enlarged,^  and  the  \ 

two  last  acts  of  Die  Hagestolzen,  The  performance,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Schiller's  death,  proved  very  effective. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  continued  so  poorly  that  all  his  friends 
urged  him  to  go  away  to  a  summer  watering-place,  and  the 
Duchess  herself  added  a  kind  of  command.^  The  doctors, 
who  had  advised  the  Bohemian  baths  in  18 14,  were  now  in 
favour  of  Wiesbaden.  Thus  Goethe,  who  had  this  time  little 
inclination  to  leave  his  home  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  it 
was  most  delightful,  was  sent  forth,  one  might  say,  by  forces 
outside  his  own  will,  to  find  in  his  native  Rhine-land  not 
only  a  wonderful  renewal  of  physical  health  and  strength,  but 
that  noble  and  beautiful  love  which  brought  completeness  to 
his  fragmentary  Divan^  and  to  which  is  due  its  most  exquisite 
fragrance. 

He  left  Weimar  on  May  24,  1815.  From  the  beginning 
the  journey  was  rich  in  Divan  lyrics.  On  the  evening  of  May 
27  Goethe  left  Frankfurt  for  Wiesbaden,  where  he  arrived  late 
at  night  In  Wiesbaden  all  awaited  the  issue  of  the  new  war 
in  painful  excitement  The  first  rumour  of  Waterloo  (June  18) 
that  reached  Wiesbaden  represented  it  as  a  defeat  of  the  Allies ; 
it  may  then  be  imagined  widi  what  great  joy  the  truth  was  heard. 
It  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  the  poel^  when  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  conferred  on  him  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Leopold, 

1  Seepage  596.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Knebcl,  May   10,    1815;   Goethe  to  Voigt,  May   10, 
1815.— Tr. 
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while  about  the  same  time  August  was  appointed  Kammerrath 
by  the  Duke  of  Weimar.     In  the  last  week  of  July  1815 
I  Goethe  was  with  the  minister  Stein  a  great  deal     Stein  had 

•  sent  him  a  friendly  invitation  to  Nassau.  Goethe  converted 
^  the  journey  to  Nassau  into  a  mountain  excursion,  and  was 
I  accompanied  on  it  by  the  mineralogist  Cramer.     Stein  per« 

I  suaded  Goethe  to  go  on  with  him  to  Koln,  in  order  to  learn 

^j  the  state  of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  city, 

'  and  to  ascertain  clearly  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.     On 

^  Tuesday,  July  25,  1815,  Goethe  and  Stein  drove  to  Coblenz, 

'  and  then  sailed  in  a  large  boat  down  to  Koln.     There  they 

viewed  the  Cathedral  within  and  without,  visited  private  art- 
j  collections,  paid  visits,  drove  round  the   city,  in  short,  saw 

\  everything  of  importance,  and  talked  over  all  questions  with 

)  able  and  well-informed  men. 

I  By  Bonn,  Andemach,  Niedermendig  (where  Goethe  could 

not  detect  any  trace  of  volcanic  action),  Coblenz,  Nassau,  he 
returned  to  Wiesbaden  agaia^     Stein  had  called  on  him  to 
send  to  Hardenberg  a  memoir  on  Art  and  Antiquities  in  the 
^  Rhine-land,  and  Goethe,  wishing  to  take  counsel  with  Boisserde, 

then  in  Schlangenbad,  wrote  urging  him  to  come  to  Wiesbaden. 
I  Boisser^e  came,  August   2,   1815.^     It   was  arranged   that 

Boisserde  should  make  a  sketch  of  the  memoir,  and  Goethe 

•  would  execute  it  himsel£  They  spent  more  than  a  week  in 
^  delightful  intercourse.     On  the  morning  of  August  11,  1815, 

they  drove  to  Mainz;  on  Saturday,  August  12,  they  arrived 
in  Frankfurt  Boisserde  alighted  at  an  inn,  while  Goethe  went 
on  to  Willemer's  country-house,  the  so-called  GerbermuhUy  on 
y  the  south  bank  of  the  Main,  between  Offenbach  and  Frankfurt 

The  four  weeks  now  spent  with  his  dear  friends  were  very 
happy.  Marianne's  brightness  and  grace,  her  singing,  the  dis- 
interested sympathy  in  his  pursuits  (even  in  his  Farbcnlehre) 
of  which  she  was  capable,  her  talent  for  life  shown  in  her  power 
of  planning  and  executing  details  with  decision  and  self-con- 

*  He  reached  Wiesbaden,  July  31,  18 15.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
days  spent  by  Stein  and  Goethe  in  Kohi  is  partly  derived  from  Amdt's 
book  Meine  Wanderungen  mit  Stein.  There  is  also  a  diary  by  Goethe, 
giving  a  brief  note  of  the  events  of  each  day.  Sulpiz  Boisserie^  ii.  65. 
— Tr. 

*  Boisser^  has  left  a  remarkably  full  diary  of  the  time  that  be  now 
spent  with  Goethe.     See  Sulpi%  Boisserh^  L  249-294.— Tr. 
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fidence,  above  all,  her  tender,  ardent  affection,  and  her  thorough 
understanding  of  his  nature,  drew  Goethe  irresistibly  to  her. 
She  showed  especial  pleasure  in  his  Divan^  from  which,  by  his 
own  preference,  he  read  many  poems.  But  not  only  Marianne 
made  his  stay  delightful;  there  was  Willemer  himself,  and 
Willemer's  daughter  Rosette  Stadel,  a  refined,  cultivated  woman, 
who,  since  her  husband's  death  in  1802,  had  lived  in  her 

father's  house ;  both 
of  them  showed 
cordial  affection  for 
the  poet,  and  joy  in 
his  presence.^  His 
birthday  was  kept 
with  all  honour. 
Among  other  gifts 
having  connection 
with  the  Divan,  he 
received  a  turban 
of  the  finest  mus- 
lin, wreathed  with 
laurel;  this  was  a  re- 
ference to  his  song : 
"Komm,  Liebchen, 
komm,  um  winde  mir 
die  Miitze."^  Mari- 
anne  and  Rosette 

amusing    him     by 

F,G.  36.  From  a  miniature  on  ivory  of  the  Y*";/ 8x9.  re-     rOguish  allusionS  tO 
produced  in  the  second  edition  of  Cretxenach  s  Brief-      ,         y^ .  j    i.* 

wechstl  nuischen  Goetfu  utui  Martamu  von,  WaUmer,     the  Divatl    and    hlS 

Persian  beloved. 
On  Friday,  September  8,  1815,  Goethe  went  to  live  in 
Frankfurt  in  Willemer's  town -house.  Now  began  an  exchange 
of  bright  lyrics  between  the  old  poet  and  the  Suleika  of  the 
GerbermuhU  who  had  grown  so  dear.  On  September  1 2,  he 
sent  her  the  lovely  poem :  — "  Nicht  Gelegenheit  macht 
Diebe."     Marianne  replied  immediately  with   the  admirable 

^  Beside  Rosette,  Willemer  had  three  children  ;  two  daughters,  both 
married,  and  a  son,  known  as  Brammy  in  the  family. — Tr. 

'^  Westbstlicher  Divan  (Loeper's  edition),  viii.  14.  Hempers  Goethe^ 
iv.  130. — Tr. 
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verses  beginning : — "  Hochbegliickt  in  deiner  Liebe."  From 
Frankfurt  Goethe  also  sent  her  a  leaf  of  the  eastern  plant 
Gingo  biloba  as  a  symbol  of  cordial  friendship.  One  day 
amid  the  tumult  of  the  fair,^  Marianne  was  overjoyed  to  meet 
her  beloved  poet  on  the  arm  of  her  husband.  With  Boisser^e 
Goethe  went  to  see  many  collections  of  paintings,  and  enjoyed 
;  the  society  of  old  friends.     On  Wednesday,  September  13, 

,  he  announced  to  the  delighted  Boisser^e  that  he  would  go 

to  Heidelberg  with  him  on  the  following  Monday. 

^  He  returned  to  the  Gerbtrmuhle  on  Friday,  September 

*'  15,^  and  gave  Marianne  a  shawl  bought  at  the  ^r,  while  in 

exchange  she  gave  him  a  Turkish  Order  with  Sun  and  Moon, 

roguishly  protesting  that  a  Turkish  merchant  had  given  it  to 

her  for  the  great  poet     During  the  following  Saturday  and 

\  Sunday,  she  filled  Goethe  with  delight  by  her  "  beautiful  and 

S3rmpathetic  "•  rendering  of  some  of  his  poems,  of  many  pretty 

'  Volksiieder,  and  of  the  aria  from  Don  Giovanni', — "Gib  mir 

[  die  Hand  mein  Leben."*     In  the  dialogue  between  Suleika 

I  and  Hatem  beginning : — "  Als  ich  auf  dem  Euphrat  schiiite," 

I  Goethe  gave  exquisite  expression  to  his  feeling  that  these 

^  dzys   could    never   be    forgotten.      That    Sunday    evening 

(September  17^)  on  which  the  aria  from  Don  Giovanni  was 

sung  was  the  last  of  Goethe's  and  Boisser^'s  stay  at  the 

I  Gerbermiihie.     They  were  all  very  gay:  those  pleasant  £auniliar 

*  jokes  that  are  sure  to  come  into  existence  when  people  are 

f  1  Sec  Marianne  to  Goethe,  April  27,  1824. — ^Tr. 

)  '  Daring  his  stay  in  Frankfort  he  had  paid  Rahel  that  visit  which 

!  she  calls  her  *<  Adelsdiplom.''     It  was  nearly  three  weeks  earlier,  August 

20,  181 5,  that  she  caught  sight  of  Goethe  in  a  carriage  with  the  Willemers 
and  Rosette,  and  ran  towards  the  carriage  crying,  '*Da  ist  Goethe!" 
Goethe  had  met  her,  I  think,  but  once  before  —  in  July  1795,  ^t 
Karlsbad.     See  p.  476.--TR. 

3  Goethe  to  Zclter,  Weimar,  October  29,  1815  ;— '*  Von  oflfentlicher 
Musik  habe  ich  auf  meiner  Reise  nichts  erfreuliches  gefaort.  Einzehie 
liebenswiirdige  Stimmen  zu  Clavier  und  Guitarre  sind  mir  sehr  anmuthig 
gekommen.     Gott  und  die  Bajadere  hort'  ich  vortragen,  so  schbn  tmd  mnig 

fals  nur  denkbary — Tr. 
^  She  sang  this  Mrith  such  bewitching  charm  that  Goethe  said  she  was 
herself  a  little  Don  Juan,  whereupon  all  present  laughed  heartily,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  the  music. — Sulpiz  Boissericy  i.  280-1. — Tr. 

^  Observe  that  in  Boisser^'s  Diary  there  is  a  date  omitted  after  Sep- 
tember 16,  which  puts  the  subsequent  dating  until  September  23  wrong 
by  one.     There  is  no  September  17.     Diiniur  on  Goethe's  IVestostHcker 
\  Divan,  1878,  p.  59— Tr. 

^  2  S 
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happy  were  reiterated  with  especial  enjoyment  Then 
Marianne  put  on  her  turban  and  wrapped  herself  in  the 
Turkish  shawl,  and  all  sat  listening  while  Goethe  read  aloud 
Persian  love  poems,  perhaps  some  of  his  own  Divan  songs.  ^ 
On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  September  18,  18 15,  Goethe 
started  for  Heidelberg  with  Boisserde.  Willemer  had  promised 
to  come  to  Heidelberg  with  Marianne  and  his  daughter. 

The  memoir  for  Hardenberg,  which  was  to  be  called  Von 
Kunst  und  Aiterthum  am  Rhein  und  Main^  had  now  grown  to 
a  book  of  manuscript  a  finger  thick.^  Goethe  and  Boisserde 
drove  to  Darmstadt  as  their  first  stage,  through  woods  where 
beautiful  lights  from  the  afternoon  sun  played  on  the  tree- 
stems  and  the  grass.  Tuesday,  September  19,  was  spent  in 
Darmstadt,  and  at  noon,  on  the  20th,  they  arrived  in  Heidel- 
berg. During  the  next  few  days  Goethe  saw  a  great  deal  of 
his  old  Jena  friend  Paulus;  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
imitating  the  complex  Arabian  characters,'  and  he  exchanged 
many  a  pleasant  jest  with  Paulus's  merry  little  wife,  who  made 
fun  of  their  efforts.  On  this  visit  to  the  Boisserdes,  Goethe 
devoted  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Koln ;  and  he  had  the  sketches  of  the  Cathedral  towers  hung 
up  in  his  room.  He  wrote  some  beautiful  lyrics  to  the  absent 
Marianne  at  the  old  Castle,  and  he  wrote  or  scratched  her 
cipher  on  the  fountain  near  the  terrace.* 

Meanwhile  the  Willemers  had  set  out  to  pay  the  promised 
visit  On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  September  23,  18 15, 
Marianne  wrote  at  Darmstadt^  the  noble  song  of  yearning 
addressed  to  the  East  Wind*    At  noon,  on  the  same  day,  the 

1  StUpiz  Boisserk^  i.  281 : — "  We  remained  together  tmtil  one  o'clock. 
It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  Goethe  detains  me  with  him  for  a 
while  in  his  room  ;  we  chat,  then  it  occurs  to  him  to  show  me  the  experi- 
ment of  the  coloured  shadow ;  we  step  out  on  the  balcony  with  a  wax 
taper,  and  are  watched  from  a  window  by  the  little  woman.'*  Hermann 
Grimm  long  after  saw  with  Marianne  a  comical  sketch  of  Goethe,  holding 
a  light  out  of  the  window  in  order  to  see  the  moon  more  clearly. — ^Tr. 

*  See  Sulpiz  Boisser^e's  Diary,  September  10,  1 8 15. — Ix. 
'  See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  October  21,  181 5. — 1^ 

*  See  the  dialogue  : — "  An  des  lust'gen  Brunnens  Rand.''  Loeper's 
edition  of  the  WestoHlkher  Divan,  viiL  34. — Tr. 

*  See  DUntzer,  Goethts  Westostlieher  Divan,  p.  64. — ^Tr. 
«  WeOSitlicher  Divan,  viii.  39  : — 

"  Was  bedeutet  die  Bewegung? 

Bringt  der  Ostwind  frohc  Kunde  ?"— Tr. 
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,  travellers   surprised   Boisser^  and   Goethe   in   Heidelberg.^ 

Between  this  and  the  afternoon  of  September  26,  when  the 

friends  from  the  Gerbermuhle  left,  several  Divan  lyrics  were 

written.     One  of  them  was  the   beautiful    Wiederfindm^  a 

glorious  utterance  of  the  joy  of  reunion.     When  they  went 

to  the  Castle  for  the  last  time  Goethe  pulled  a  leaf  of  Gingo 

^  biloba  for  Marianne,  and  he  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  forehead. 

}  A  noisy  crew  of  Russian  soldiers  rushed  in  and  interrupted 

I  them  as  they  sat  and  talked.^     A  memorial  inscription  has 

I  lately  been  placed  on  the  spot  which  this  rare  love-scene  has 

\  rendered   memorable.      Before   parting  finally,   Goethe   and 

*  Marianne  planned  to  write  to  each  other  in  cypher.     Each 

I  had  a  copy  of  Hammer's  translation  of  the  Divan  of  Hafis. 

i  By  sending  to  each  other  the  numbers  of  certain  pages,  and  of 

\  a  certain  line  on  each  page,  they  could  make  letters.*     They 

moreover  promised  to  think  of  each  other  when  full  moon 

came  round  again.^     It  had  been  full  moon  during  Marianne's 

stay  in  Heidelberg.     On  Tuesday,  September  26,  18 15,  the 

Willemer  party  left  for  home.     A  few  hours  later,  Marianne 

wrote  at  Darmstadt  the  beautiful  song  to  the  West  Wind.* 

Goethe  and  Marianne  never  met  agaia 

Some  weeks  before  Karl  August  had  written  from  Baden 
to  Goethe  that  he  would  be  in  Heidelberg  soon  after  Septem- 
ber 20.  At  length,  on  Thursday,  September  28,  he  arrived.^ 
On  Friday  he  went  to  see  the  Boisserdes'  collection  of  paint- 
ings.    On  Saturday,  September  30,  Goethe  and  he  went  to 

*  Boisser^  had  written  to  Willemer  to  come  on  Monday  (the  25th). 
Hence  the  surprise. — ^Tr. 

'  "1st  es  moglichi  Stem  der  Sterne.''  Loeper*s  edition  of  the 
Divatty  viii  43. — Tr. 

'  This  was  in  the  so-called  StucJ^rten,  Forty-five  years  later,  in 
1 860,  Marianne,  on  a  visit  to  the  Castle,  gave  these  details  to  a  sympa- 
thetic friend.  See  the  little  book  by  Frau  Emilie  Kellner  {nie  Andrea), 
Goah€  und  das  UrHld  seiner  Suleika^  pp.  43-48. — Tr. 

*  See  Goethe's  notes  to  his  Divan^  article  Chtffer, — ^Tr. 

*  See  the  Westdstlicher  Divan^  viil  44  ;   Volimondnacht, — Tr. 

*  IVestostHe/ur  Dwan,  viiL  42 : — 
"  Ach,  am  deine  feuchten  Schwingen, 

West,  wie  sehr  ich  dich  beneide !  " 
Frau  Emilie  Kellner  (p.  30)  tells  a  story  of  the  great  emotion  with  which 
Marianne  once  heard  Jenny  Lind  sing  these  verses. — ^Tr. 

7  This  is  established  by  Goethe's  letter  to  Voigt,  Heidelberg,  October 
I,  1815.— Tr. 
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Mannheim,  and  on  October  i  Goethe  returned  alone  to 
Heidelberg.  The  composition  of  beautiful  Suleika  lyrics  went 
on  during  these  days.  Monday,  October  2,  was  spent  in  resting, 
and  on  Tuesday  the  3d  he  drove  with  Boisserde  to  Karlsruhe.^ 

On  Goethe's  return  to  Heidelberg  he  found  awaiting  him 
an  invitation  from  Madame  Jagemann-Heygendorf,  who  was 
at  Mannheim  in  the  Duke's  company,  to  come  and  see 
tableaux  and  what-not  at  the  festivities  there.  Goethe  dis- 
liked Caroline  Jagemann  very  much.  It  was  a  hateful  sum- 
mons from  the  free,  simple  life  in  the  companionship  of  kindred 
souls  that  he  had  been  leading  for  some  months ;  the  artificial 
society  of  princes  and  actors  seemed  very  base  and  mean  in 
comparison.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  painful  nervousness ;  he 
feared  every  moment  to  receive  a  letter  from  Karl  August 
supporting  the  invitation.  Flight  was  his  thought.  He 
started  on  October  7,  18 15,  taking  the  sketch  of  the  Cathedral 
with  him.  Boisser^e  dared  not  let  him  travel  alone  in  his 
vexed  state  of  mind  and  body,  and  went  with  him.  But  he 
recovered  as  the  chance  of  being  overtaken  by  the  Duke 
diminished ;  and  on  October  9,  at  Wiirzburg,  Boisseree  could 
see  him  depart  for  Weimar  alone  without  apprehension.  On 
this  and  the  following  day  (October  10),  although  the  demons 
ceased  not  to  make  mouths  at  him  occasionally,'  Goethe 
wrote  two  Dwan  lyrics,*  which  allude  to  the  genius  for 
poetry  of  Marianne.  He  reached  Weimar  on  October  11, 
18 1 5,  having  been  absent  since  the  24th  of  May. 

The  days  that  followed  his  return  were  full  of  disquiet. 
His  first  trouble  was  the  loss  of  Pius  Alexander  Wolff  and  his 
wife,  his  best  actors,  who  owed  so  much  to  the  culture  received 

1  They  returned  on  Oc 
and  interesting  at  this  point 
of  the  Willemers,  Goethe  1 
gone  to  visit  Lili  in  Offenh 
Karlsruhe  Goethe  saw  Jung 
was  very  cold.     Goethe  als 

*  Goethe  to  Sulpiz  Be 
II  October  kam  ich  in  V 
noch  einige  Gesichter  gescl 

5  Westostlicher  Divan^ 
(October  9)  ;  Westostlicher 
Bazarladchen  "  (October  i< 
to  the  former  of  these  \^ 
Goethes  IVestdstlicher  Divat 
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from  him.  During  his  journey  he  had  been  communicating 
with  Wolff,  who,  compelled  by  weak  health  to  go  to  baths 
in  the  beginning  of  July  181 5,  had  asked  an  extension  of 
leave  of  absence.  This  Goethe,  by  Kirms*  advice,  had  at  first 
refused,  but  had  afterwards  granted  it  on  pressing  repetitions 
of  the  request  The  Wolffs  were  meanwhile  offered  very  good 
terms  by  the  Direction  of  the  Theatre  of  Berlin.  The  hostility 
of  Kirms,  the  uncertainty  of  affairs  in  Weimar,  where  Goethe's 
resignation  of  the  managership  was  always  to  be  feared, 
and  the  general  inferiority  of  the  position  there,  made  the 
Wolffs  determine  on  accepting  the  offer  from  the  capital  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  Goetiie,  dated  September  28,  18 15,  they 
announced  their  intention  of  leaving  Weimar  next  Easter, 
when  their  contract  would  expire.  They  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged how  great  was  their  debt  to  the  master.  But  Goethe 
was  pained  to  find  that  Wolff  could  take  a  step  of  this  kind 
without  speaking  a  word  to  him.  Any  attempt  to  have  such 
a  formal  notice  repealed  seemed  to  Goethe  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Commission  of  the  Theatre,  as  he  declared  to  the 
Hereditary  Prince,  who  wished  him  to  sound  the  Wolffs  to  dis- 
cover on  what  terms  they  would  stay.  Finally  Karl  August  left 
the  affair  to  the  Commission.  Goethe  moved  Voigt  to  make 
a  last  attempt,  but  it  was  no  use.  Wolff  considered  it  right 
to  adhere  to  his  resolve;  he  longed  for  a  wider  circle  of  activity. 

Goethe  was  moreover  disquieted  about  his  own  future, 
since  in  the  imminent  re-adjustment  of  the  Ministry  his 
functions  and  his  rank  would  come  in  question.  Not  having 
been  asked  for  advice,  he  held  altogether  in  the  background. 
The  greater  accordingly  was  his  pleasure  when  on  November 
30,  1 8 15,  he  heard  tlurough  Voigt  that,  retaining  his  present 
duties,  he  was  appointed  First  Minister,  with  a  salary  of  3000 
thalers  and  an  allowance  for  an  equipage.  The  appointment 
of  the  Ministry  was  completed  on  the  following  day.  Soon 
after,  in  December  18 15,  Goethe  went  to  inspect  the  scientific 
institutions  in  Jena,  where  indeed  he  had  already  spent  a 
week  in  the  previous  month. 

Meanwhile,  the  essay  Von  Kunst  und  Alterthum  am  Rhein 
and  Main  had  advanced,  notwithstanding  manifold  hindrances, 
the  Divan  had  been  growing  richer  and  richer,  and  the  friend- 
ship with  Willemer  and  Marianne  had  been  fostered  by  an 
interchange  of  letters  and  poems,  which  were  the  beginning  of 
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one  of  the  most  interesting  and  charming  among  Goethe's 
correspondences.  Towards  the  end  of  18 15  Goethe  was 
again  very  poorly.  As  for  the  Theatre,  pretty  nearly  all 
pleasure  in  it  was  gone,  what  with  the  approadiing  loss  of 
his  best  pupils,  and  the  complaining  and  nagging  of  Kirms 
about  costume  belonging  to  the  Theatre,  which  he  said  Frau 
Wolff  was  bound  to  restore  to  the  management  Moreover, 
the  actors  were  on  bad  terms  amongst  themselves.  Still, 
when  they  appeared  on  the  stage,  the  audience  felt  that  their 
power  of  acting  together  was  remarkable.  Such,  for  instance,  was 
the  feeling  on  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess,  January  30,  18 16, 
when  Epimenides  Erwachen  was  acted  (though  with  all  the 
beauty  and  effectiveness  of  detail,  the  piece  as  a  whole  was  hard 
to  comprehend).  This  was  the  first  appearance  of  the  play  in 
Weimar ;  some  alterations  had  been  made.  Karl  August,  who 
had  the  advancement  of  the  study  of  Natural  Science  at  heart, 
began  to  show  great  zeal  for  improving  the  scientific  institu- 
tions of  Jena,  and  accordingly  a  good  deal  of  Goethe's  attention 
was  devoted  to  them.  And  the  Duke  also  took  lively  interest 
in  the  meteorological  observations  begun  by  Goethe  in  1815.^ 
On  the  birthday  of  the  Duchess,  January  30,  181 6,  the 
Order  of  the  White  Falcon  of  Watchfiilness  was  solemnly 
revived,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  given  to  Goethe 
and  Voigt  VigUando  ascendimus — nothing  could  be  nearer 
the  heart  of  Goethe's  belief  than  this,  the  ancient  Word  of  the 
Order  1  Voigt  had  composed  a  Prologue  for  the  ceremony. 
Goethe  delivered  a  short  speech  of  thanks.  With  February 
1 816  the  Divan  poetry  ceased,  but  the  songs  were  now 
arranged  and  revised,  the  study  of  the  East  was  continued, 
and  in  the  middle  of  February  an  announcement  of  the  WesU 
ostlicher  Divan  was  sent  to  the  Morgenhlatt.  By  the  beginning 
of  March  the  first  number  of  Kunst  und  Alterthum  am  Rhdn 
und  Main  was  printed.     In  this  Goethe  considered  that  he  . 

had  performed  a  duty  towards  his  Fatherland,  though,  what  1 

with  the  German  "  many-mindedness "  (  Vielmeinerei\  he  did 
not  expect  much  result  from  it^  * 

1  See  Tag-  und  Jahra-Hefte^  1815,  Goethe  to  Karl  August,- January 
17,  1816,  and  Wolkengestalt  nach  Howard  in  Zur  Mtteorologie, — T"^      -    . 

'  Compare  Goethe  to  S.  Boisser^e,  June  8,  1816 : — "Lcider  abcr 
wird  bci  dieser  verworrencn  und  gleichgUltigen  Wcltvcrfassung  das 
Gemeine :  was  nicht  kilfi^  wenn^s  nur  nicht  schadett  scfaon  einige  Beru- 
higung  geben  konncn." — ^Tr. 
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The  Grand  Duke  had  promised  a  constitution  to  his 
people  more  liberal  than  that  given  seven  years  before.  The 
ceremony  of  sanction  of  the  Constitution  was  appointed  to 


I 


Fig.  37.  Goethe  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Falcon.     Drawn  by 
Ferdinand  Jagenuum.     From  an  engraving  by  C.  Muller. 

take  place  on  April  7,  181 6,  when  Goethe  and  Voigt  were 
to  stand  on  the  right  of  the  throne.  "  On  the  2d  of  April," 
writes  Goethe,  "I  was  attacked  by  curious,  not  dangerous, 
but  severe  rheumatic  illness,  and  had  to  go  to  bed.     So  far 
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as  I  could  judge,  it  would  be  impossible  to  be  in  my  place 
on  the  7  th.  Then  fortunately  a  Napoleonic  saying  came  into 
memory — DEmpereur  ne  connait  autre  maladie  que  la  morty 
and  I  said  accordingly  that,  if  not  dead,  I  would  appear  at 
Court  on  Sunday  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  appears  as  though  the 
doctor  and  Nature  took  to  heart  this  tyrannic  saying,  for  I 
stood  on  Sunday,  at  the  right  hour,  in  my  place  on  the  right 
hand  next  the  throne.  And  at  table,  too,  I  was  able  to  satisfy 
all  obligations.  Afterwards  I  came  home  again,  and  went  to 
bed."^  He  was  very  much  grieved  when,  on  April  i8,  1816, 
the  Duke  told  him  of  the  death  of  the  good  Empress  of 
Austria.  The  liberally-conceived  Fundamental  Statute  of  the 
Constitution,  framed  in  concert  with  the  Deputies,  was  pub- 
lished on  May  5,  18 16.  Goethe  was  no  friend  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  nor  of  constitutional  popular  rights,  which  seemed 
to  him  to  be  hindrances  to  vigorous  government 

*  Goethe  to  Zclter,  May  3,  1816.— Tr. 
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CHAPTER   11. 

SEVEN  YEARS  ON  THE  HEIGHTS. 
1816-1823. 

Goethe  may  now  be  considered  to  have  reached  a  high  table- 
land of  life,  and  during  the  next  seven  years  we  rather  picture 
him  as  traversing  this  table-land  in  assured  possession  of  the 
many  glorious  and  valuable  things  that  it  had  to  give,  than  as 
climbing  to  a  goal  with  painful  renunciation  and  toil  Old 
age  had  not  begun,  yet  he  had  all  the  luminous  wisdom  that 
usually  comes  only  when  the  decay  of  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment has  sadly  lessened  the  value  of  wisdom.  We  will  not 
take  all  the  events  of  these  years  in  chronological  order, 
but  will  group  them  under  certain  headings.  And  first  we 
will  consider — 

Goethe's  domestic  and  personal  circumstances. — 
The  period  began  with  one  of  the  great  sorrows  of  his  life. 
Christiane  was  again  attacked  by  dreadful  spasms ;  her 
suflfering  filled  him  with  anguish.  On  June  3,  18 16,  when 
sending  the  first  number  of  Kunst  und  Alterthum  to  Fritz 
Schlosser,  he  excuses  the  brevity  of  his  note  by  the  "  grievous 
domestic  misfortime  "  that  is  his  hindrance.  Three  days  later 
death  delivered  poor  Christiane  from  indescribable  agony. 
Goethe  has  left  in  both  verse  and  prose  record  of  the  deep 
sorrow  that  he  felt^    August  Goethe  writes,  on  June  10,  1816, 

*  The  lines  written  on  the  day  of  Christiane's  death  are — 
**  Du  versachst,  O  Sonne,  vergebens, 
Durch  die  diistem  Wolken  zu  scheinen  I 
Der  ganze  Gewinn  meines  Lebens 
1st  ihren  Verlust  zu  beweinen." 
To  Zelteron  Jane  8,  1816,  he  writes:— "When  I  tell  you,  sturdy,  well-tried 
son  of  old  Earth,  that  my  dear  little  wife  has  in  these  days  left  us,  yon 
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to  Fritz  Schlosser : — "  Honoured  friend,  when  I  tell  you  that 
my  dear  mother  is  dead,  it  is  enough  to  make  our  condition 
real  to  you.  My  father  tries  to  bear  up  by  aid  of  a  steady 
activity,  and  I  derive  energy  from  the  thought  of  being  useful 
and  pleasant  to  him  in  domestic  and  social  relations." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  poet  of  Werther  met  the  Lotte 
of  Wetzlar  again.  She  came  to  Weimar  to  visit  her  sister,  the 
wife  of  Kammerrath  RiedeL^  Kestner  had  died  sixteen  years 
ago.^  Lotte  still  took  full  interest  in  life,  and  met  Goethe  with 
cordial  friendliness.  Dressed  in  white,  with  her  slight  form, 
her  significant  eyes,  her  fine  profile,  and  her  cultivated,  intel- 
lectual personality,  she  made  a  charming  impression ;  only  her 
head  shook  continually,  as  is  noted  by  Charlotte  von  Schiller. 

The  death  of  Goethe's  wife  made  him  wish  more  than  ever 
for  an  aflfectionate  young  daughter-in-law.  His  eye  rested  on 
Ottilie  von  Pogwisch,  the  granddaughter  of  an  old  lady  whose 
hearty  fondness  for  fun  had  made  her  well  known  in  Weimar. 
The  Countess  Henckel  von  Donnersmark,  accompanied  by 
her  daughter  Henriette,  the  widow  of  a  Major  von  Pogwiscl^ 
and  two  granddaughters,  had  arrived  in  the  train  of  the  Crown- 
Princess  in  1804.  Ottilie  was  the  elder  of  the  two  grand- 
daughters. As  a  child  she  had  been  used  to  sing  at  Goethe's 
house-concerts,  and  had  attracted  him  by  her  grace,  her  friend- 
liness, her  beautiful  voice,  and  her  thorough  musical  knowledge. 
She  was  sympathetic  and  intellectual,  and  was  an  ardent  en- 
thusiast about  Goethe.    (This  did  not  prevent  her  from  delight 

will  understand  what  that  means.*'  At  the  close  of  a  dictated  letter  to 
Boisser^e,  June  8,  1 81 6,  he  writes  with  his  own  hand  : — "  I  add  that  my 
dear  little  wife  has  in  these  days  left  us,  and  my  dear  friends  will  assuredly 
feel  for  me."  To  Luise  Seidler  he  writes,  June  12,  1816 : — "With  my 
great  loss  the  only  way  to  make  life  endurable  is  to  reckon  up  gradually 
all  the  goodness  and  love  that  is  still  left  to  me."  To  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  book  On  the  Distribution  of 
Plant-forms  on  the  Earth,  Goethe  replied  on  June  12,  1816,  with  the 
eight  beautiful  lines  beginning  **An  Trauertagen,''  to  be  found  in  the 
division  of  his  poems  An  Personen,  When  Christiane  was  dying,  Goethe, 
kneeling  by  her  bedside,  broke  forth  in  the  despairing  cry,  **  Thou  wilt 
not  leave  me  !  no !  no  1  thou  canst  not  leave  me  I "  When  the  end  drew 
near,  and  the  doctor  called  him,  saying  that  it  was  time  to  come  if  he 
desired  to  see  her  again,  he  followed  sobbing.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
caressed  her  brow.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  tried  to  speak,  but  could 
only  make  inarticulate  sounds.  He  left  the  room  in  an  agony  of 
sorrow. — ^Tr. 

1  See  p.  361.— Tr.  *  In  May  1800.— Tr. 
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in  Jean  Paul,  also,  between  whom  and  Goethe  there  were 
such  fundamental  differences.)  Her  family  life  had  been  a 
disorganised  thing ;  she  slept  at  her  grandmother's,  and  only 
spent  a  few  hours  every  day  with  her  mother,  and  tiien  dined 
somewhere  else  !  August  was  not  averse  to  this  bride.  And  so, 
on  January  i,  1817,  Goethe  writes  to  Zelter  that  the  betrothal  has 

'  taken  place.     The  Court  and  the  city  regarded  the  match  with 

favour.    Very  pleasant  results  for  society  in  Weimar  might  be  ex- 

I  pected,  people  thought    The  grandmother  and  her  sons  had  had 

some  objection  on  the  score  of  August's  birth,  but  soon  dropped 
it ;  still,  malicious  tongues  were  busy  about  the  marriage. 

Goethe  roguishly  advised  the  bride  not  to  contradict  his 
son,  who  always  wished  to  be  praised ;  if  she  wanted  to  scold, 
let  her  come  to  himself.  Already  August  had  the  tendency 
to  dissolute,  sensual  indulgence,  that  destroyed  his  constitution 
in  the  end.  Goethe  hoped  that  an  intellectual  woman  like 
Ottilie  would  bring  him  into  other  ways,  and  that  the  very 
oppositeness  of  their  characters  would  be  the  foundation  of  a 
genuine  domestic  happiness.  Later,  there  was  a  fiction  current 
in  Weimar  about  a  connection  between  August  and  an  actress, 
one  of  those  who  fill  a  mute  part  at  a  theatre ;  this  woman, 
the  story  ran,  came  to  Goethe's  box  one  evening,  and,  throwing 
herself  before  him,  implored  him  to  sanction  her  marriage  with 
his  son.  On  June  17,  1817,  August  and  Ottilie  were  married 
in  the  strictest  family  privacy,  for  Goethe,  as  we  know,^  could 
not  bear  external  ceremonies  of  this  kind.  The  young  pair 
had  to  content  themselves  with  the  top  story  of  Goethe's 
house,  which  was,  however,  made  as  pretty  and  cosy  as  could 
be.  To  Ottilie  it  seemed  heaven,  Frau  von  Schardt  recounts, 
to  live  at  length  on  firm  ground  in  her  own  house.  According 
to  the  same  fine  observer,  the  two  young  people  were  happy, 
like  children  when  a  great  deal  of  care  has  been  taken  for 
them ;  their  new-furnished  rooms  were  filled  with  the  perfume 
of  flowers,  and  with  peace.  "The  papa  is  very  fond  of  his 
daughter-in-law,"  writes  Frau  von  Sdiardt ;  "  when  he  was  in 
Jena  she  had  to  write  to  him  every  week ;  so,  too,  he  wrote  to 
her.  He  shared  with  her  all  the  treasures  which  he  cherishes 
con  amore^  or  produces."^ 

1  See  pp.  483  and  498.— Tr. 

s  In  Duntzer's  Charlotte  von  Sttin^  vl  450-1,  there  are  long  and  inter- 
esting extracts  from  Frau  von  Schardt's  letters. — ^Tr. 
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At  this  period  Goethe  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Jena, 
living  first  in  the  Castle,  and  then  in  the  ruined  gardener's 
house  at  the  Botanic  Gardens,  where  he  stayed  even  during 
the  winter.  In  the^spring  of  18 18  he  occupied  the  rooms  on 
the  top  story  of  the  inn  Zur  Tanne  at  Camsdorf,  a  suburb 
of  Jena.  From  these  rooms  he  had  a  lovely  view.^  He 
remained  in  them  until  the  end  of  June  18 18.  It  was  only 
now  and  then  that  he  came  over  to  Weimar ;  as,  for  instance, 
to  the  masked  ball  of  the  i8th  of  February  18 18.  On  this 
occasion  he  caught  a  cold,  the  effects  of  which  lasted  a  long 
time. 

On  April  9,  18 18,  he  was  gladdened  by  news  of  the  birth 
of  his  grandson,  Walther  Wolfgang.  The  birth  was  a  painful 
one.  "The  poor  young  papa  has  endured  a  great  deal," 
writes  Charlotte  von  Schiller,  "and  I  believe  even  more 
through  the  womankind  around  [Ottilie's  family  and  Adele 
Schopenhauer,  who  were  in  great  excitement]  than  through  his 
wife's  conditioa  His  bright,  troubled  face  has  made  him 
still  dearer  to  me."  Goethe  saw  his  grandson  first  on  April 
14,  after  the  christening.  His  joy  in  the  birth  of  this  grand- 
son found  expression  in  the  humorous  mineralogical  Cradle- 
Song,^ 

The  new  German  Constitution  granted  right  of  migration 
free  from  taxes.  Goethe  had  accordingly  withdrawn  his  pro- 
perty so  far  as  possible  from  Frankfurt,  and  in  order  to  escape 
the  civic  tax  and  other  burthens,  had  declared  through  an 
attorney  his  resignation  of  civic  rights.  Many  had  expected 
that  the  Senate  of  Frankfurt  would  make  him  a  fireeman  of 
the  city ; '  but  Goethe's  withdrawal  of  property  had  embittered 
them,  and  they  showed  their  displeasure.  Not  only  did  they 
make  a  detailed  note  on  December  9,  181 7,  of  Goethe's 
retirement  firom  citizenship,  but,  contrary  to  usage,  they  crossed 

1  Sec  Goethe's  letter  to  Zelter,  February  16,  1818.— Tr. 

*  WiegmUed  dem  jungm  Afinerahgm  Waiier  von  Goethe^  21  April 
1 81 8.  He  had  his  grandson  received  at  once  into  the  Minendogical 
Society  of  Jena.  — Tr. 

>  Dalberg  had  this  plan  when  Prince  Primate,  but  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion had  removed  him  from  power.  See  for  fuller  accounts  of  these 
negotiations  that  by  Schlosser,  Friit  Schlosstrs  Nachktss^  pp.  25-6,  and 
by  Creizenach,  Goethe  und  Marianne  von  WiUemer^  pp.  95-6.  Another 
reference  given  in  these  books  b  RUppell  in  Archiv  fir  Frankfitrts 
GeschichU  und  Kunst^  1 85  5. — ^Tl. 
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out  the  original  entry  of  his  name,  made  in  the  autumn  of 
177 1,  when,  after  his  return  from  Strassburg,  he  had  become 
a  citizen  of  Frankfurt.^  And  later,  when  he  wanted  to  sell  a 
house,  they  made  the  transaction  difficult  All  this  did  not 
tend  to  make  him  more  anxious  to  visit  his  native  city.  In 
July  18 16  he  had  started  for  Frankfurt,  accompanied  by 
f  Meyer,  but  the  carriage  was  upset,  and  this  omen  deterred 

f  Goethe  from  going  to  the  Rhine  in  that  year.     In  18 17  the 

*  claims  of  Jena  prevented  it ;  his  only  pure  pleasure-trip  in  that 
i  year  was  a  visit  on  his  birthday  to  the  noble  monastery  ruin, 
^  Paulinzelle,^  where  his  son  surprised  him  with  a  secreUy  pre- 

1  pared  banquet     And  henceforth  a  mysterious  voice  prevented 

him  from  visiting  his  native  city,  notwithstanding  many  friendly 
invitations.     In  1818  he  went  to  Karlsbad  again,  and  geology 
i^  reasserted  her  old  empire.  But  at  the  close  of  his  stay*  a  bad  cold 

it  overtook  him,and  he  was  not  well  until  some  days  after  his  retiun 

1'  to  Weimar.    In  October  1 8 1 8  he  had  a  visit  from  his  dear  2^1ter. 

Goethe's  home -life  was  at  this  time  extremely  pleasant. 
In  the  middle  of  the  day  he  dined  with  his  family,  which 
had  been  lately  increased  by  the  addition  of  Ottilie*s  younger 
sister  Ulrike,  who,  though  weakly,  gladdened  the  household 
with  a  bright,  affectionate  presence.  Then  there  were  friends 
who  alternated  in  their  attendance  at  the  dinner-table,  and 
who  came  pretty  regularly  in  the  evenings.  The  most  con- 
stant of  these  visitors  were  Heinrich  Meyer,  Riemer,  Privy 
Councillor  von  Miiller,*  and  the  Countess  Julie  von  Egloff- 
stein.  The  young  lady  last  named,  then  twenty-six,  charmed 
Goethe  by  her  intellect  and  grace,  and  a  decided  talent 
for  painting.  Another  welcome  guest  was  the  architect 
Coudray.  Coudray  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Frankfurt,  and  on  its  dissolution  was  engaged  by 
Weimar. 

At  the  close  of  18 18  the  Empress-Mother  of  Russia  visited 

,  1  Seep.  126.--TR. 

«  Goethe  observes  in  the  Ta^  und Jahres-Hefte  for  1817,  that  though 
he  had  been  for  forty  years  traversing  Thiiringen  in  all  directions,  he  had 
never  visited  these  ruins  before. — Tr. 
1  »  Goethe  was  in  Karlsbad  from  the  close  of  July  until  the  middle  of 

.  September  1818.— Tr. 

*  Miiller  had  been  head  of  the  Judiciary  as  Chancellor  von  Miiller 

*  since  1815.— Duntzer. 
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Weimar.  Goethe  was  called  on  for  a  masque,  and  could  not 
refuse.  In  order  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  he  withdrew  to 
Berka,  and  there  in  a  wonderfully  short  time  the  extensive 
work  was  composed.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  filled 
the  various  parts  had  to  come  to  Berka  to  be  drilled.  The 
scene  at  the  performance  on  December  18,  18 18,  was  one  of 
the  highest  of  our  poet's  triumphs.^ 

After  this  Goethe  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in 
Weimar.  In  the  spring  he  suffered  a  painful  loss.  On  March 
22,  18 1 9,  Christian  Gottlob  von  Voigt  died.  There  were 
indeed  few  with  whom  Goethe's  life  had  been  more  closely 
knit  for  many  years,  not  merely  through  their  relation  as  men 
of  business,  but  as  human  beings  in  the  full  sense. 

Voigt's  death  left  a  vacancy  in  the  Superintetukfice^  of 
literary  and  scientific  institutions.  August  Goethe  was  accord- 
ingly now  appointed  to  a  place  in  it  subordinate  to  his  father. 
Twelve  dajrs  before  the  death  of  Voigt  another  old  friend 
had  departed.  Friedrich  Jacobi  died  suddenly  in  Miinchen, 
March  10,  1819.  Goethe's  heart,  in  spite  of  all  that  had 
happened,  had  still  clung  to  Jacobi  in  deep  affectioa  His 
last  greeting  had  been  a  letter  introducing  Luise  Seidler  when 
she  went  to  Miinchen  nearly  two  years  ago  (July  181 7).  In 
May  18 1 9  Goethe  sent  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law  to 
Berlin  to  visit  his  nephew  Staatsrath  Nicolovius  *  and  other 
friends  there.  Soon  after  this  August  Goethe  lost  his  best  friend 
through  the  departure  of  Ernst  Schiller,  who,  unable  to  find  a 
permanent  situation  in  Weimar,  went  to  Koln  as  Assessor, 

In  March  18 19  Goethe  had  an  unexpected  visit  from 
Willemer,  who  was  going  to  Berlin  to  beg  mercy  from  the  King 
of  Prussia  for  the  young  officer  who  had  killed  his  son  Brammy 
in  a  duel  in  the  summer  of  18 18.  The  fiiendliest  relation 
had  been  kept  up  with  the  Willemers  through  all  these  years.* 

^  This,  the  most  important  of  all  Goethe's  Afaskentugty  was  also  the 
last  See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  December  26,  1818.  Goethe  to  Zelter, 
January  4,  18 19. — Tr.  •  See  pp.  597  and  650. — Tr. 

*  Georg  Heinrich  Ludwig  Nicolovins  married  Marie  Anna  Luise 
Schlosser,  Goethe's  niece,  the  daughter  of  Cornelia. — Tr. 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  nearly  all  Goethe's  letters  in  the  Willemer  cor- 
respondence up  to  this  point  are  addressed  either  (a)  to  Willemer,  or  (b) 
to  Rosette  Stadel,  or  (c)  to  Willemer  and  Marianne  collectively.  This  be- 
comes more  noteworthy  when  we  remember  how  he  avoided  visiting  Frank- 
furt.—Tr. 
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Willemer  promised  to  return  from  Berlin  by  Weimar,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so.  In  July  181 9  Marianne  went  to  Baden,  and 
thence  she  wrote  to  Goethe  a  letter  in  which  she  spoke  ingenu- 
ously of  the  deep  emotion  that  had  been  stirred  when  she 
recalled  old  memories  which  Willemer's  visit  to  Weimar  had 

*  in  several  ways  wakened  again  with  great  vividness.  Goethe 
was  deeply  moved  by  this  letter.  He  wrote  a  short  passionate 
assurance  of  affection,  he  even  fell  into  the  use  of  the  passionate 
"2?!/."^  Marianne's  silence  ^  was  hardly  needed  to  remind 
him  of  his  accustomed  self-monition  "  Nicht  weiter  1"  At  the 
close  of  August  181 9  Goethe  went  to  Karlsbad.     Before  his 

I  departure  he  sent  to  Willemer  a  copy  of  the  Westostlicher  Divan. 

\  There  are  poems  by  Marianne  in  it,  but  how  much  more  does 

I  it  owe  her  than  those  few  lyrics,  beautiful  as  they  are  1 

There  was  a  fine  celebration  of  Goethe's  birthday  in  Frank- 
furt in  this  year  (1819),  and  his  friends  sent  him  a  golden  laurel- 
wreath  with  emeralds.  At  this  time,  too,  some  important  men 
joined  in  proposing  a  monument  to  the  poet  at  Frankfurt ;  it 
was  to  be  a  hall  erected  on  a  hill  with  a  bust  of  Goethe  high 
placed,  the  hall  adorned  with  pictures  whose  subjects  should 

^  be  taken  especially  from  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 

On  December  5,  18 19,  Friedrich  Stolberg  died.  His  death 
affected  Goethe  the  more  because  of  the  violent  attacks  which 
Voss  had  made  on  Stolberg  shortly  before.  The  tenderness 
with  which  Goethe  treasured  all  memories  of  the  friendship 
that  had  begun  when  he  and  the  Stolbergs  were  young  together 

'  was  outraged  by  this  harshness  of  Voss.     In  this  December  of 

1 8 19  Goethe  had  a  severe  illness,  the  afler  results  of  which 
compelled  him  to  strict  seclusion  for  a  while.     In  the  previous 

)  year  he  had  begun  to  hold  almost  altogether  aloof  from  Court 

At  this  time  August  was  growing  more  and  more  gloomy 
and  irregular  in  conduct  His  position  in  Weimar,  where  he 
was  expected  to  play  the  part  of  son  of  his  father,  to  whom 
he  was  considered  an  appendage,  drove  him  to  despair,  and 
in  his  disgust  he  abandoned  himself  with  less  and  less  restraint 

•  '  to  a  sensual  life.     Towards  his  father  he  showed  deep  affection 

1  Goethe  to  Marianne  von  Willemer,  July  26,  1 8 19. — Tr. 
*  She  did  not  reply  until  a  little  later  than  the  middle  of  August, 
,  when  she  was  again  in  Frankfurt     Goethe  had  written  on  August  5, 

1 819,  to  Willemer: — <*Nach  Baden  habe  ich  gleich  geschrieben,  man 
wird  yerzeihen  wenn  ich  zu  auMchtig  gewescn  bin.** — Tr. 
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and  faithful  obedience;  came  every  morning  to  receive  his 
commissions,  and,  when  not  compeUed  to  go  to  Court,  dined 
with  him ;  but  in  the  evenings  generally  followed  his  own  in-  ' 

clination.     The  superintendence  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  and  i 

the  cabinet  of  natural  history  was  performed  by  August  with 
great  care ;  in  all  things,  indeed,  he  was  a  model  of  order.  ^ 

An  enthusiastic  admiration  for  Napoleon  filled  him ;  he  gathered  ' 

everything  connected  with  the  great  conqueror  that  he  could  i 

lay  hands  on.*  His  heart  throbbed  with  the  desire  for  genuine 
friendship,  which  he  could  not  find.  The  periods  of  abandon- 
ment to  excess  always  lasted  but  a  short  time.  He  had  little 
feeling  for  plastic  art,  but  fine  appreciation  of  great  poetry ; 
thus  he  loved  and  admired  the  noble  creations  of  his  father 
and  of  Schiller.     His  own  mind  found  expression  in  poems  w 

deep  in  feeling,  but  generally  lacking  in  completeness  of  form. 

In  the  year  1820  Goethe's  visit  to  Karlsbad  was  very  early, 
for  the  winter  had  used  him  ilL  In  Eger  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Joseph  Sebastian  Griiner,  the  magistrate  who 
examined  his  pass.  Griiner  came  to  return  the  pass  in  person. 
His  reverential  affection,  his  fondness  for  mineralogy  and 
history,  and  his  power  of  true  observation  attracted  Goethe 
much,  who  promised  on  his  return  from  Karlsbad  to  stay 
longer  in  Eger.  This  was  on  April  26,  1820;  on  May  28 
Goethe  arrived  in  Eger  again,  and  spent  a  pleasant  day  with 
Griiner.  After  this  a  close  friendship  grew  between  them. 
"Goethe  was  of  high  stature,'*  writes  Griiner,*  "of  strong  robust 
build,  the  brownish  hair  slightly  bleached,  the  brow  high  arched, 
the  eye  still  fresh  and  fiery,  the  colour  white  and  red.  The 
featiu-es  of  the  countenance  were  strong,  the  chin  somewhat 
prominent,  the  neck  considerably  fleshy.  .  .  .  Usually  he  wore 
a  dark-blue  over-coat  that  came  to  the  ankles,  at  times,  too,  a 
black  frock-coat  and  trousers  of  the  same  colour.  ...  A  fine 
white  or  black  silk  waistcoat,  a  white  cambric  scarf  folded  small 
and  laid  round  the  neck  and  the  ends  joined  by  a  breastpin 
should  not  be  omitted  On  account  of  his  full-bloodedness 
...  he  had  used  himself  to  wear  his  neck-cloth  very  loose." 

After  his  return  from  Karlsbad  business  detain'Sd  him  in 

1  Cp.  Eckermann's  Conversations  with  Goethe^  January  17,  1827 ; 
March  7,  1830. — Tr. 

*  See  the  book  Briefwfchsel  und  miindlicher  Verkehr  twischen  Godhe 
und  dem  Rathe  Griiner ^  Leipzig,  1853. — Tr. 
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Jena  a  long  time ;  he  lived  in  the  Botanic  Garden  as  before. 
Here,  in  August  1820,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
Schultz,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  artists  Schinkel, 
Tieck,  and  Ranch.  The  last  two  made  models  of  Goethe's 
bust  On  September  18,  1820,  Goethe's  second  grandson, 
Wolfgang  Maximilian,  was  bora  Ottilie's  sufferings  had  been 
long  and  severe,  and  there  was  grave  fear  that  she  would  not 
recover.  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar  before  the  middle  of 
October  1820,  and  had  a  pleasant  fortnight's  visit  from  Fritz 
Schlosser  and  his  wife.  Their  secession  to  the  Catholic 
Church  had  not  made  Goethe  less  friendly.  During  this  winter 
he  did  not  leave  his  house. 

In  the  spring  of  182 1  there  was  a  renewal  of  the  old 
dominion  of  music  Eberwein  and  his  wife  gave  small  and 
large  concerts  at  Goethe's  house.  In  June  182 1  Goethe  pro- 
cured one  of  Streicher's  pianos.  Meanwhile  the  project  of 
erecting  a  memorial  to  Goethe  at  Frankfurt  had  not  been 
forgotten.  In  May  1821  the  committee  was  able  to  report 
that  the  city  had  given  a  site,  that  the  likeness  of  Goethe  had 
been  ordered,  that  a  design  of  the  building  had  been  made, 
and  that  a  considerable  sum  had  been  collected  in  Frankfurt 
The  committee  called  upon  the  sovereigns  and  the  peoples  of 
Germany  for  contributions ;  and  the  subscription  was  fixed  at  ten 
gulden.  Goethe  feared  that  the  affair  was  planned  on  too  large 
a  scale ;  he  wished  that  the  monument  had  been  brought  into 
connection  with  the  new  Library.  From  the  beginning  there 
was,  indeed,  something  wrong-headed  about  the  management 
of  the  afiair ;  and  all,  to  Goethe's  annoyance,  ran  away  as  it 
were  into  the  sand  in  a  strange  fashion,  not  even  the  setting 
up  of  his  likeness  in  the  Library  being  accomplished.  The 
subscriptions  were  paid  back ;  and  when  many  givers  refused 
to  take  theirs,  the  sum  that  remained  was  expended  in  sending 
to  the  poet  regularly  on  his  birthdays  a  quantity  of  the  noble 
wine  of  his  native  country. 

Goethe  felt  very  unwell  in  the  summer  of  182 1.  At  the 
end  of  July  accordingly  the  doctors  sent  him  to  Marienbad,  a 
new  health  resort  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  Tepl  In  Marien- 
bad, not\vithstanding  the  rainy  weather,  many  stones  were 
hammered  and  a  good  stock  of  specimens  gathered.  Goethe's 
"  after-cure  "  in  Karlsbad  was  hindered  by  the  inundation  that 
desolated  the  place  on  September  9,  182 1.     After  spending 

2  T 
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about  three  weeks  in  Eger  (August  25  to  September  13)  he  ^ 

returned  to  Jena,  where  he  stayed  from  September  15  until  \ 

the  close  of  October.  On  receiving  word  from  Zelter  that, 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  Doris  and  by  his  pupU,  the 
wonderful  pianist  and  composer  of  eleven,  Felix  Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy,  he  was  about  to  visit  Goethe,  the  latter  hastened  ' 

to  Weimar.  The  history  of  the  vividly -spent,  delightful  days 
that  followed  is  open  to  us  in  the  accounts  of  it  written  by  the 
wonderful  boy.^  Goethe  felt  extraordinary  elevation  of  spirit, 
and  was  ready  for  the  gayest  merriment  The  baths  had  done 
him  so  much  good  that  the  winter  passed  without  illness,  yet 
at  length  a  severe  cold  set  in  and  lasted  a  long  time.  1 

Aheady,  as  Cotta's  exclusive  right  in  the  second  edition  of  j 

Goethe's  Works  would  soon  cease,  Goethe  was  meditating  a  j 

new  edition,  the  last  which  he  could  hope  to  see.     He  set  the  ' 

Library  secretary,  Krauter,  to  work,  arranging  his  papers  and 
letters.  And  he  looked  round  him  for  young  men  who  would 
aid  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  edition.  In  the  previous 
year  he  had  endeavoured  to  gain  for  himself  the  young  Karl 
Ernst  Schubarth  who  by  his  essay,  Zur  Beurthdlung  Goethes^^ 
had  proved  his  earnest  goodwill      But  Schubarth  desired  a  ' 

State  appointment     As  to  the  study  of  Mineralogy  Goethe  I 

found  an  able  ally  in  the  Petersburger  Soret,  who,  now  in  his 
seven  and  twentieth  year,  was  summoned  to  be  the  tutor  of 
the  Hereditary  Prince.  Soret,  when  four  years  old,  had  gone 
to  live  in  Geneva. 

The  June  of  1822  saw  Goethe  again  in  Marienbad.     There  ^ 

and  over  the  country,  as  far  as  the  Fichtelgebirge,  there  was 
now  a  great  deal  of  stone  hammering.  Goethe  was  glad  to 
meet  in  Marienbad  the  well-known  mineralogist  Count  Caspar 
von  Sternberg.  And  the  heart  of  the  poet  was  here  kindled 
once  again.  Ulrike  von  Levezow,  a  wondrously  charming 
maiden  of  fifteen,  who  with  her  mother  (Goethe's  Pandora*) 
and  two  sisters  visited  the  ecclesiastical  watering-place,  by  her 
look,  her  voice,  and  her  angelic  personality,  laid  a  strange  spell 

1  English  readers  will  find  Felix's  letters  translated  in  Hensel's  book 
77ie  Mendelssohn  Family,  There  is  besides  an  English  translation  of  the 
book  Goethe  and  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  [Macmillan].— Tr. 

*  First  published  in  181 7,  and  republished  in  1820;  Schubarth  «*as 
\nth  Goethe  in  Jena  in  September  1820.  See  Goethe  to  Schultz,  October 
I,  1820.— Tr.  '  Seep.  558.-^Ta. 
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on  the  poet,  now  seventy-two,  a  spell  of  which  he  only  became 
aware  when  the  time  to  part  arrived.^  On  his  return  he  wrote 
outside  Eger  the  poem  jEolshatfen^  which  expresses  the 
yearning  emotion  of  separated  lovers.  For  a  time  the  cheery, 
affectionate  letters  of  Marianne  von  Willemer  drew  no  response, 
and  Alwine  Frommann  in  Jena  thought  she  could  observe 
melancholy  moments.^ 

Yet  he  soon  resumed  the  mastery  of  himself,  and  took  a 
gracious  part  in  the  social  life  of  his  home.  As  he  had  ceased 
to  go  to  the  Court,  the  Court  came  to  him ;  the  Grand-Duke 
Karl  August  one  morning  every  week,  on  Tuesday  mornings 
the  Grand-Duchess  Luise,  on  Thursday  mornings  the  Crown- 
Princess,  and  Goethe  had  always  something  important  in 
literature  or  science  to  lay  before  each.  On  Tuesday  evenings 
there  was  generally  a  large  assembly  to  tea  at  his  house ;  many 
of  the  young  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen,  who 
were  about  in  Weimar,  had  access.  Goethe  himself  always 
appeared,  at  least  for  a  short  time,  at  this  tea.  On  December 
14,  1822,  after  a  long  interval,  he  had  a  musical  evening  at  his 
house  again.  The  severity  of  the  winter  now  came  hard  upon 
him.  Besides,  the  love  of  Ulrike  von  Levezow  may  have 
disquieted  him. 

On  February  17,  1823,  Goethe  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  and  probably  of  part  of  the 
heart ;  for  a  few  days  the  worst  was  feared ;  not  until  February 
26  was  the  danger  over.'  His  recovery  of  strength  was  slow. 
He  had  been  a  long  time  without  consciousness ;  the  use  of 
arnica  at  the  crisis  had  ciured  him.^  He  was  immensely 
gladdened  when  (March  22),  in  celebration  of  his  recovery, 
his  Tasso  was  acted,  with  a  prologue  having  reference  to  the 

1  Goethe  arrived  in  Eger  from  Marienbad  on  July  24,  1822.  He 
made  many  excursions,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  Griiner.  Sternberg,  too, 
came  to  Eger.  Goethe  left  Eger  for  home  on  August  27, 1822.  See  Goethe 
und  Griiner^  pp.  76,  1 19,  120  (on  p.  120  read  "27*'  for  "24"),  and 
Goethe  to  Sternberig,  Eger,  August  26,  1822. — Tr. 

*  So  Marianne  learned  from  Alwine  Frommann*s  brother,  who  was 
in  the  shop  of  a  Frankfurt  bookseller.  Diintzer,  Goethes  JVestostluIter 
Divan^  p.  128. — Tr. 

»  Sec  August  Goethe's  letters  to  Schlosser  and  to  Zelter,  February  26, 
1823.  Goethe- Briefe  ms  Schhssers  Nachlass,  p.  I13  ;  Goethe  und  Zelter^ 
m,  292.— Tr. 

*  Cp.  Sorei  (in  Eckermann),  Tuesday,  February  24,  1823.— Tr. 
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occasion.     Immediately  after  the  successful  performance,  an 
account  of  it  was  brought  to  him.^ 

After  his  recovery  Goethe  sent  his  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Countess  Auguste  von  BemstorfT,  once  Auguste  von  Stolbeig, 
the  dear  friend  of  his  youth  whom  he  had  never  seen.  She 
had  written  to  him  in  October  1822,  exhorting  him  to  be 
converted.  She  conjured  him  to  depart  from  all  in  the  world 
that  is  petty,  vain,  earthly,  and  not  good ;  to  turn  his  gaze  and 
his  heart  to  eternal  things,  and  to  make  good,  ere  too  late,  the 
harm  that  his  writings  had  done  to  the  souls  of  others.  Goethe's 
reply  is  serious  and  dignified :  "  To  live  long  is  to  outlive 
much;  beloved,  hated,  indiflferent  men;  kingdoms,  capitals, 
cities,  nay,  forests  and  trees  that  when  young  we  sowed  and 
planted.  ...  All  this  fleeting  show  we  accept  unconcerned ;  we 
are  not  troubled  by  the  evanescence  of  Time  if  the  Eternal 
is  every  moment  present  All  my  life  I  have  meant  honestly 
towards  myself  and  others,  and  in  all  my  earthly  action  have 
looked  to  the  highest  You  and  yours  have  done  the  same. 
We  will  then  continue  to  labour  while  it  is  day ;  a  sun  will 
shine  for  others  also ;  they  will  play  their  part,  and  meanwhile 
for  us  there  will  be  a  clearer  light  And  so  let  us  remain 
untroubled  about  the  future.  In  the  kingdoms  of  our  Father 
are  many  provinces,  and  since  here  on  earth  He  has  given  us 
such  a  peaceful  abiding,  there  will  be  provision  for  us  both 
yonder  also ;  perhaps  then  we  shall  have  the  happiness 
hitherto  withheld,  and  know  one  another  face  to  face,  and  so 
love  one  another  more  throughly  than  before.  In  calm  trust 
be  mindful  of  me."  So  fisu:  Goethe  had  written  immediately 
after  the  receipt  of  Auguste's  letter,  but  he  had  not  sent  what 
he  had  written,  because,  by  a  like  utterance  of  himself,  he 
had  once  against  his  will  wounded  her  brother.  But  after  his 
recovery  from  the  dreadful  illness  of  that  spring :  "  The  page 
shall  go  to  you  to  bring  you  direct  evidence  that  the  Almighty 
still  permits  me  to  behold  the  fair  light  of  His  sun ;  may  the 
day  to  you  as  to  me  shme  with  friendly  brightness,  and  may 
you  think  of  me  with  goodness  and  love,  as  I  cease  not  to 
recall  those  times  when  that  still  worked  in  union  which 
afterwards  was  sundered!  May  all  be  united  again  in  the 
arms  of  the  all-loving  Father  ! "  - 

>  Cp.  Soret  (in  Eckcrmann),  Saturday,  March  22,  1823.— Tr. 
2  Goethe  to  the  Countess  Berastorflf,  April  17,  1823.— Tr. 
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In  the  early  summer  of  182 1  the  student  Johann  Peter 
Eckermann,  then  twenty-nine,  had  sent  from  Gottingen  a  copy 
of  his  poems,  with  a  short  accoimt  of  the  strange  events  of  his 
life ;  and  Goethe  had  replied  with  a  few  friendly  lines.  More- 
over, Eckermann  heard  that  he  had  spoken  favourably  of  his 
confidant  And  now,  in  May  1823,  Goethe  received  the 
manuscript  of  Eckermann's  Beitrage  zur  Poesie^  with  a  request 
that  he  would  recommend  it  to  Cotta.  As  Goethe  delayed 
to  reply,  Eckermann,  longing  for  a  decision,  set  out  on  foot 
for  Weimar.  On  June  9,  1823,  Goethe  received  Eckermann's 
request  for  an  interview,  and  named  noon  on  the  following 
day.  He  proved  very  friendly.  On  the  second  day  of  their 
intercourse  he  said  that  he  would  be  glad  if  Eckermann  would 
i  remain  in  Jena  all  the  summer,  until  his  return  from  his 

approaching  visit  to  Marienbad.  Eckermann  would  not  only 
find  this  a  good  step  for  his  own  purposes,  but  could  further 
those  of  Goethe.  Eckermann  was  commissioned  first  to  hunt 
out  Goethe's  articles  in  the  Frankfurter  gelehrte  Anzeigen^  and 
then  to  make  an  index  to  Kunst  und  Alterthuniy  carefully  not- 
ing such  subjects  as  might  be  considered  not  to  have  received 
their  full  treatment 

Before  Goethe  left  Weimar  ^  for  Marienbad,  in  the  number 

of  Kunst  und  Alterthum  that  his  illness  had  delayed,  he  spoke 

publicly   his   heartfelt   thanks  for  all  ithe  kindness  that  he 

had  received,  both  at  home  and  from  abroad,  since  his  illness. 

To  such  strong  proofs  of  sympathy  he  would  endeavour  to 

respond  after  the  fashion  in  which  he  had  won  them,  namely 

by  an  earnest,  faithfiil,  honest,  objective  activity  which  would 

benefit  his  Fatherland  as  well  as  foreign  countries.     "  Since  the 

'  Almighty  has  permitted  me  to  emerge  again  from  this  hard 

'  fight  with  adequate  intellectual  and  spiritual  powers,  it  is  my 

f  duty  to  think  continually  on  the  careful  use  of  them." 

He  arrived  in  Marienbad  in  the  early  days  of  July  1823. 
Karl  August  had  arrived  shortly  before.     Goethe  felt  remark- 
ably well ;  he  obtained  delightful  lodgings ;  and  as  the  other 
^  occupants  of  the  house  were  all  ladies,*  he  had  quietness.  Among 

!  1  He  left  Weimar  on  Thursday,  June  26,  1823.     He  arrived  in  Eger 

on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  June  29,  and  reached  Marienbad  on  Wednes- 
day, July  2.     Goethe   to   Schultz,  July  8,    1823.     See  also  Griincr's 
book,  on  p.  130  of  which  read  "Sonntag"  for  "  Montag." — ^Tr. 
«  Goethe  to  Knebel,  July  11,  1823.— Tr. 
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these  ladies  were  the  Levezows.     Ulrike's  charm  bewitched  J 

him  anew;  with  her,  his  beloved  "  Stella,"  he  spent  the  happiest  \ 

days.  When  he  heard  her  voice  in  the  Brunnenallee  he  would 
seize  his  hat  and  hasten  to  her ;  ^  he  missed  no  opportunity 
of  being  with  her.  Not  until  the  beginning  of  August  1823 
did  his  love  reach  the  height  of  passion ;  all  was  so  open  and 
remarkable  that  the  visitors  to  the  baths  talked  of  marriage.  | 

Ulrike's  mother  broke  everjrthing  off  by  leaving  Marienbad 
suddenly.  When  they  were  parting  Ulrike,  after  a  first  kiss  of 
farewell,  could  not  help  pressing  one  more  on  the  poet's  lips. 

In  the  extraordinary  excitablity  of  that  time  Goethe  was 
very  receptive  for  music.  The  singing  of  the  celebrated  prima 
donna,  Madame  Milder  of  Berlin,  moved  him  to  tears.     So,  • 

too,  did  the  wonderful   playing  of  the  lovely  Polish  lady,  • 

Madame  Szymanowska,  the  first  pianist  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  In  these  tears  Goethe  found  himself  again,  found  the 
power  to  bear  with  courage  the  great  sorrow  of  renunciation, 
and  to  lift  himself  anew  after  it  In  the  poem  Aussohnung^  he 
acknowledges  the  beneficial  power  of  Madame  Szymanowska's 
music.  Now  he  was  able  not  only  to  roguishly  joke  at  Mile. 
Wolowska,  her  sister,  who  was  melancholy  and  had  thoughts 
of  death,  but  to  address  two  stanzas  *  to  the  good  friends  in 
Weimar,  who  were  about  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time  his 
birthday  and  his  wonderful  recovery;  these  stanzas  were  recited 
by  his  son  at  the  banquet  On  August  20,  1823,  conducted 
by  Griiner,  who  had  come  to  fetch  him,  Goethe  drove  to  Eger, 
where  he  wished  to  examine  the  surrounding  mountains.  After 
a  few  days  of  excursion  with  Griiner  he  set  out  for  Karlsbad 
On  August  25,  1823,  on  the  way  to  Karlsbad  he  composed,  bit 
by  bit  in  the  carriage,  writing  down  at  each  stage  what  he  had 
composed,  the  noble  Elegie^  that  glorifies  the  difficult  resolve 
to  give  up  Ulrike.  He  spent  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  alone 
in  Elbogen,  refusing  an  invitation  to  keep  it  at  Castle  Harten- 

^  Eckermann^  Monday,  October  27,  1823. — Tr. 
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berg  with  Count  Auersperg.  On  September  7,  1823,  he 
returned  to  Eger,  and  remained  there  until  September  11, 
chiefly  occupied  with  mineralogy.^  He  rested  a  few  days  in 
Jena  before  he  ventured  to  return  to  Weimar,  whither  the 
report  that  he  was  betrothed  had  come.  He  now  invited 
Eckermann  to  remain  through  the  winter  in  Weimar,  promising 
to  procure  lodgmgs  not  far  away  from  himself.  At  midday 
on  Wednesday,  September  17,  1823,  he  reached  his  home 
apparently  cheery  and  glad,  but  those  who  looked  deeper 
could  see  how  hard  he  found  it  to  resume  the  old  accustomed 
Weimar  life.  His  bitter  disgust  with  circumstance  was  uttered 
freely  to  Chancellor  von  Miiller.* 
'  On  September  28  the  arrival  of  Staatsrath  Schultz  glad- 

dened Goethe.     He  had  confessed  to  Schultz  in  a  letter  that 
^  in  Marienbad  he  had  loved  much.^     Two  days  after  Schultz 

came  Count  Reinhard  to  pay  his  long-promised  visit  On 
October  2,  1823,  Goethe  called  Miiller  aside  and  began  to 
talk  anew  of  a  plan  of  evening  assemblies  during  the  winter. 
Goethe  would  first  invite  a  number  of  people  once  for  all,  and 
they  should  come  after  that  on  any  evening  they  pleased. 
*  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Weimar  ladies  must  be  a 

i  kind  of  patroness,  and  none  would  be  more  suitable  than 

I  Frau  von  Fritsch.     Goethe's  object  in  this  assembly  was  to 

j  provide  some  charm  against  the  ennui  that  Weimar  life  had 

j  for  him  after  the  excitement  of  Marienbad.     He  confided  to 

'  Miiller  then  his  relations  with  the  Levezows.     "  It  is  an  affec- 

J  tion  that  will  still  give  me  plenty  to  do,  but  I  will  get  over  it 

Iffland  could  make  a  charming  piece  of  it — ^an  old  uncle  who 
loves  his  young  niece  too  ardently."  In  the  days  that  followed 
Goethe  often  appeared  melancholy  and  reserved,  then  again, 
however,  he  would  be  cheerful  and  communicative.  On 
October  14,  1823,  there  was  a  large  company  to  tea  at  his 
house,  among  others  Savigny  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Goethe  was  very  friendly  and  bright,  his  daughter-in-law  often 
clung  to  him  and  kissed  him.     Ten  days  later,  October  24, 

*  All  through  the  summer  Goethe's  servant  Stadelmann  had  been  dili- 
gently gathering  mineralogical  specimens  for  him  at  Marienbad  and  else- 
where.— Tr. 

'  See  Goethe's  Unterhaltungen  mit  MiilUr^  Tuesday,  September  23, 
1823.— Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Staatsrath  Schultz,  Eger,*  September  8,  1823.— Tr. 
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1823,  he  gave  an  evening  party  in  honour  of  Madame  Szyma- 
nowska.  Her  inspired  playing  charmed  all  hearers.  On 
October  27,  there  was  another  party  at  Goethe's.  Before  the 
party  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  room  Goethe  showed  to  Ecker- 
mann  the  manuscript  of  the  Elegie,  It  was  written  in  large 
Latin  characters  on  fine  vellum  paper,  and  was  fastened  into 
a  red  morocco  case  with  a  silken  cord.  Madame  Szymanowska 
played  on  two  other  evenings  at  Goethe's  house.  On  Novem- 
ber 5,  1823,  she  dined  there  for  the  last  time.  Goethe  en- 
deavoured to  be  cheery  and  amusing,  and  through  it  all  the 
deep  pain  that  the  parting  gave  him  was  evident  At  five 
o'clock  the  carriage  came  to  take  her  to  her  farewell  audience 
with  the  Crown-Princess.  It  was  doubtful  whether  she  would 
come  again.  "Then  the  human  in  Goethe  was  plainly 
revealed ;"  he  begged  Miiller  ^  to  bring  about  her  return  to  bid 
farewell  once  more.  Some  hours  later  Miiller  and  August 
led  her  and  her  sister  to  him.  The  beautiful  artist  thanked 
Goethe  earnestly  for  his  goodness,  and  he  replied  with  a  jest, 
wishing  to  carry  off  matters  lightly,  but  tears  burst  forth. 
Unable  to  speak,  he  pressed  her  and  her  sister  in  his  arms, 
and  his  gaze  followed  them  for  a  long  time,  as  they  disappeared 
down  the  series  of  open  rooms.  To  this  exquisite  woman 
he  did,  indeed,  owe  his  restoration  to  himself,  but  she  had 
now  involuntarily  aroused  in  him  anew  the  feeling  of  painful 
renunciation. 

In  the  night  preceding  the  6th  of  November  1823  Goethe 
was  attacked  by  a  cough  and  inflammation  of  the  chest  This 
did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  receiving  his  friends.  On 
November  12,  1823,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  came  for  a  visit 
of  several  days.  But  the  illness  grew  worse.  On  November 
1 6  he  had  to  begin  sitting  through  the  nights  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  this  wearied  him  very  much;  then  came  pains  in  the 
kidneys,  and  the  coughing  grew  convulsive.  Zelter,  who  arrived 
on  November  24,  found  him  in  a  very  critical  state.  Goethe 
found  some  comfort  in  reading  to  Zelter  the  Elegie  that  was 
so  dear  to  his  heart  Zelter*s  presence  was  a  manifest  benefit 
Cough  and  cold  yielded,  sleep  returned,  only  a  pain  \ci  the 
right  side  remained.  Though  he  gradually  became  quite  weU, 
there  was  an  extreme  abatement  of  vigour,  the  youthful  fi:esh- 

1  Who  tells  all  this  story  in  the  UnierkaitungeH.—Tvi, 
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ness,  which  only  a  short  time  since  had  filled  him  with  life,  did 
not  return ;  Goethe  had  grown  really  old  at  last,  and  after  this 
illness  felt  unfit  to  attempt  any  journey  of  considerable  length. 
Goethe's  0£Bcial  Labours,  Z8Z6-Z823.— Goethe's 
most  important  activity  in  the  public  service  was  destined  to 
a  dreary  termination  soon  after  the  point  at  which  this  chapter 
begins.  Annoyed  at  being  unable  to  frustrate  the  choice  of 
Kotzebue's  Schutzgeist  as  the  piece  for  the  birthday  of  the 
Grand-Ehichess  Luise  (January  18 17),  Goethe  did  not  interfere 
to  prevent  the  performance  of  the  piece  in  its  whole  length,  and 
accordingly  great  disgust  was  roused.  Goethe  seized  the  occasion 
to  declare  his  resignation  of  the  managership,  but  Elarl  August 
persuaded  him  to  take  the  reins  once  more,  assuring  him  that 
he  should  have  uncontrolled  power  in  matters  of  aesthetics, 
and  placing  his  son  at  his  side  in  the  Intendance  of  the 
Theatre.  Goethe,  earnestly  intent  on  bringing  the  players, 
who  had  been  growing  careless,  into  good  discipline  by  careftil 
practice,  brought  the  Mahomet  of  Voltaire  on  the  stage  again, 
and  he  took  the  trouble  to  make  an  abbreviated  adaptation 
of  the  wretched  Schutzgeist^  and  to  have  it  very  carefully 
rehearsed.  When  the  play  was  given  on  March  8,  181 7, 
"in  the  old  Weimar  fashion,  with  precision  as  well  of 
entrance,  exit,  action,  and  grouping  as  of  recitation  and 
declamation,"^  the  greatest  applause  was  gained.  After  this 
triumph  he  handed  to  the  Grand-Duke  a  new  scheme  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Theatre.  The  Duke,  havmg  accepted  this 
graciously,  Goethe  went,  on  March  20,  181 7,  to  Jena,  in  order 
to  work  out  in  detail  a  number  of  regulations  about  the 
Regisseurs^  the  Capdlmeister^  the  Repetitor^  the  Correpetitor^ 
and  about  other  matters.  Then  he  returned  to  Weimar.  But 
Caroline  Heygendorf-Jagemann  was  not  pleased  with  the  rigid 
rule  to  which  Goethe,  moved  by  zeal  for  art,  would  fain 
subject  the  Theatre,  and  she  used  an  occasion  that  offered 
for  getting  rid  of  the  poet  Goethe  refused  to  allow  the 
actor  Karsten  to  exhibit  his  dressed-up  poodle  performing  the 
chief  part  in  the  Dog  of  Aubry  as  adapted  by  Karsten.  Caro- 
line Jagemann  succeeded  in  persuading  Karl  August,  who 
was  passionately  fond  of  dogs,  to  insist  on  carrying  through 
the  order  for  the  performance.     As  Goethe  was  unable  to 

1  Goethe  to  Zelter,  March  9,  1817.— Tr. 
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prevent  it,  he  went  to  Jena,  April  13,  1817.  The  Grand- 
Duke  wrote  to  him  immediately  :  "  Dear  friend,  various  utter- 
ances of  yours  which  I  have  heard  or  read,  have  informed  me 
that  you  would  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  the  vexations  of  the 
managership  of  the  Theatre;  that  you  would,  however,  willingly 
aid  with  advice  or  action  if  (as  will  probably  often  occur)  you 
were  asked  by  the  Intendance.  I  willingly  meet  your  wishes 
in  the  matter,  thanking  you  for  the  great  service  that  you 
have  done  in  these  very  entangled  and  wearying  affairs,  begging 
you  to  retain  interest  in  it  on  the  art  side,  and  hoping  that 
the  lessening  of  annoyance  may  increase  your  good  health 
and  lengthen  your  years.  I  enclose  an  official  letter  that  has 
reference  to  this  change,  and  wish  you  well  to  live."*  Goethe 
replied  with  like  formality,  accepting  the  dismissal,  but  begged 
"  unterthdmgst "  that  his  son  might  be  relieved  from  the  labours 
of  the  Intendance,  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  all  his  time 
to  the  building-work  assigned  him. 

Goethe  could  now  devote  his  entire  energy  in  official 
matters  to  the  Superintendence  of  the  institutions  of  science 
and  art.  At  Michaelmas  181 7  he  delivered  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  Museums  at  Jena.  Another 
labour  was  soon  afterwards  provided  for  him.  The  melancholy 
condition  of  the  University  Library  had  attracted  attention  at 
Gotha.  Thence  came  a  wish  that  the  Weimar  Superintendence 
Avould  take  up  the  management  of  the  Library,  which  had 
been  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate.  And  so  Goethe 
was  most  unpleasantly  surprised  by  receiving  a  Rescript,  dated 
October  7,  181 7,  which  indicated  that  he  was  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  matter,  and  to  sketch  a  plan  immediately  for 
rearranging  the  Library  in  the  best  manner.  After  having 
carried  out  the  needful  preparatory  measures  through  Voigt, 
who  was  associated  with  him,  he  betook  himself  to  Jena  on 
November  7,  181 7.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should  enter  on 
an  account  of  Goethe's  conduct  of  the  toilsome  and  com- 
plicated task.  It  was  at  length  for  the  greater  part  completed 
on  November  18,  1824.  And  a  wider  scope  than  that  of 
this  book  would  be  needed  to  describe  the  labours  of  Goethe 
among  the  many  institutions  that  branched  out  of  the  Museums, 
or  his  activity  with  regard  to   the  Meteorological   Observa- 

*  This  letter  is  dated  April  13,  1817.— Tr. 
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tions,  that  the  Grand-Duke  set  on  foot  in  182 1  in  connection 
with  the  Observatory.  At  a  late  time  he  used  often  to  speak 
with  pleasure  of  the  energy  with  which  he  had  in  these  labours 
opposed  the  selfishness,  the  intrigues  and  pretensions  of  indi- 
viduals.1  Even  by  September  1823  he  was  able  to  boast  that 
his  Institutions  at  Jena  were  noble  and  in  the  finest  order, 
because  he  had  treated  everything  absolutely  objectively,  and 
had  not  appointed  a  single  man  uselessly.*  At  the  same  time 
Goethe  was  the  best  advocate,  and  the  true  friend  of  those 
subordinates  who  served  him  faithfully. 

Goethe's  Literary  Activity,  1816  -  1823.  —  After 
Goethe's  return  from  the  Rhine  and  Main  in  October  1815, 
the  Divan  had  received  many  additions,  had  been  arranged 
and  revised ;  its  printing  was  completed  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 18 18,  but  the  needfril  elucidations  and  illustrations  were 
not  to  be  done  hastily,  and  not  until  the  August  of  18 19  was 
the  whole  work,  notes  and  all,  in  print  Besides  the  Divans 
these  years  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  lyrical  poetry,  tender,  or 
passionate,  or  gay,  or  reflective.  There  were  noble  ballads, 
too,  and  Goethe's  aphoristic  vein  of  poetry  flows  during  these 
years  with  no  less  freedom  than  formerly,  in  deep  meditations 
on  God  and  the  World,  on  the  destiny  and  fate  of  man,  or  in 
lighter  verses  expressing  the  mood  of  the  moment,  sometimes 
sociable  and  kindly,  sometimes  gravely  deliberative,  sometimes 
playful,  sometimes  repellent  and  combative.  With  such  rare 
favour  did  the  Muse  of  Poetry  delight  to  honour  him  even  in 
his  high  old  age. 

The  work  in  prose  of  this  period  is  also  very  important 
The  first  volume  of  Wilheltn  Meistet^s  Wanderjahre  was  formed 
»  by  uniting  various  tales,  the  larger  number  of  which  had  already 

appeared.     By  May  182 1  this  volume  was  printed     But  now 
*  there  was  a  delay,  for  Goethe  was  dissatisfied ;  he  felt  that  the 

^  parts  had  not  been  frised  into  a  whole,  and  it  was  impossible 

I  to  continue  the  work  on  these  lines.     He  resolved  that  in  a 

new  edition  all  hitherto  done  should  be  completely  recast 
I  But  some  years  elapsed  before  he  attempted  this.^     In  the  last 

^  The  reader  will  find  it  interesting  to  refer  to  Eckermann,  March  15, 
1830.— Tr. 

*  Goeth^s  Un(erhaltungm  mU  dan  Kanzler  von  MiilUr^  Thursday, 
September  18,  1823.— Tr. 

'  See  £ckermann*s  Conversations  of  Goethe,  January  15,  1827. — Tr. 
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chapter  we  saw  Goethe  working  on  the  diaries  and  letters  of 
his  sojourn  in  Italy.  ^  The  first  volume  of  Die  Italidnische  Retse 
appeared  late  in  1816,  the  printing  of  the  second  was  com- 
pleted in  July  181 7,  as  Goethe  tells  Boisser^e  on  the  29th. 
These  two  parts  brought  the  journey  as  far  as  the  return  to 
Rome  after  the  excursion  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  They  are 
called  on  their  title-page  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  the 
Second  Division  of  Atts  meinem  Leben,  The  Campaign  in 
France  appeared  in  1822,  and  was  called  oddly  enough  the 
Fifth  Part  of  the  Second  Division  of  Aus  meinem  Leben.  We 
have  seen  how  Goethe  had  paused  at  the  close  of  the  Third 
Part  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit^  because  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  give  an  account  of  his  love  for  Lili  while  she  still  lived* 
During  the  years  treated  in  this  chapter  he  made  a  couple  of 
attempts  to  resume  his  narrative,  but  he  found  himself  unable 
to  progress  satisfactorily  with  it'  On  the  other  hand,  he  began 
that  annalistic  summary  of  his  life  known  as  the  Tag-  und 
/ahreS'Hefte,  or  Annalen.^  The  numbers  entitled  Ueber  Kunst 
und  Alterthum  in  den  Rhein-  und  Maingegenden^  that  began  to 
appear  in  1816,^  soon  took  a  wider  scope  than  at  first  intended 
or  than  its  name  indicated.  The  very  second  number  con- 
tained a  long-planned  polemic  against  the  "New-German, 
Religious-Patriotic  "  conception  of  art.  The  article  purported 
to  proceed  from  W.  K.  F.,  viz.  Weimarer  Kunst-Freunde 
(Weimar  Lovers  of  Art),  a  signature  that  had  been  in  use  in 
earlier  times  in  the  Propylden,  It  was  written  by  Heinrich 
Meyer,  but  Goethe's  own  distinct  view  of  the  matter  was  pro- 

1  See  p.  621.— Tr.  *  See  p.  612.     Lili  died  in  181 7.— Tr. 

'  See  Tag-  und  Jahres- Heft e,  182 1,  Goethe  to  Schultz,  June  12,  1822, 
and  Eckermann's  Cotwersations^  August  10,  1824.  The  Fourth  Part  of 
Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  was  not  completed  until  1 83 1. — Tr. 

*  He  began  it  in  1820.  In  the  preface  to  the  Tag-  und  Jahres-Heftc 
in  ttempel's  Goethe^  xxvii.,  will  be  found  an  attempt  at  an  account  of  their 
growth,  by  W.  Frh.  von  Biedermann.  The  following  is  his  table  of 
approximate  results : — 

In  1820  Goethe  wrote  the  account  of  1797  and  1798. 
„  1822  „  „  1799,  1800,  1806-9. 

„  1823  „  „  1810,  1819.1822. 

„  1823  and  1824  „  1811-1818. 

„  1825,  January  to  May,    „  1749-56- 

,,  June  1825,  he  completed  the  year  1802. 
The  other  years  quite  uncertain. — Tr. 

•  See  p.  630.— Tr. 
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pounded  with  an  explidtness  that  pained  even  Boisser^. 
The  limitation  implied  by  the  latter  part  of  the  title,  "  in  den 
Rhein-  und Mamgegenden'*  having  been  over-passed,  these  words 
were  dropped  when  in  181 8  the  first  number  of  a  second 
volume  was  published.  The  work  was  now  simply  Ktmst  und 
Alterthunu  Henceforth  it  was  an  organ  through  which  Gk>ethe 
freely  communicated  his  thoughts,  not  only  on  plastic  art  and 
on  antiquities,  but  on  poetry ;  he  even  published  in  it  some  of 
his  smaller  poems. 

Goethe  and  Natural  Science,  1816-1823.— He  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  similar  organ  for  the  results  of  his  study 
of  Natural  Science.  In  181 7  the  first  number  of  the  first 
volume  appeared;  it  was  entitled  On  Natural  Science  in  general^ 
especially  Morphology,  Experience^  Speculation^  Dediution^  deriv- 
ing  unity  from  their  connection  with  a  life's  events}  There 
were  again  two  subordinate  titles,  according  to  which  the  work 
fell  into  two  divisions,  Zur  Morphologic  and  Zur  Naturwissen- 
schaft  iiberhaupt  The  second  and  third  numbers  were  not 
published  until  1820,  and  in  1824  the  work  came  to  an  end 
with  the  completion  of  the  second  volume.  It  was  in  its 
numbers  that  Goethe  first  printed  his  old  researches  on  the 
intermaxillary  bone,*  and  in  comparative  anatomy.*  It  was, 
moreover,  in  them  that  he  first  made  public  his  conviction, 
now  thirty  years  old,  that  the  skull  is  a  modification  of  a  verte- 
bral bone.*  Sixteen  years  later  than  Goethe,  Oken  had  hit  on 
the  same  conception,  and  in  1807  had  made  it  public,  though 
the  method  of  his  exposition  was  odd  and  faulty.  Two  years 
later  Lamarck  expounded  it  in  his  Philosophic  Zoologique, 
Goethe  remained  silent,  although  urged  by  his  fiiends  to  Assert 
his  priority  in  the  discovery.*     The  great  importance  of  his 

*  Zur  Naturwissenschaft  uhn-haupt^  besondtrs  zur  Morphobgie, 
ErfaJtrungf  Betrachtung^  Folgerung^  durch  Lehensereignisse  verbunden, 
Goethe's  own  commentary  on  the  last  phrase  of  this  title  will  be  found,  as 
Kalischer  points  oat  (Hempel's  Goethey  xxxiii.  x.  xi.),  in  his  letter  to  Roch- 
litz,  June  i,  1817.— Tr.  «  See  pp.  341-3.— Tr. 

3  See  p.  475.— Tr,  *  See  p.  437.— Tr. 

*  He  did  not  announce  until  1820  that  he  had  held  the  theory  "many 
years."  See  Hempers  Goethe^  xxxiii.  253  {foot).  In  1823  he  first 
related  the  circumstances  of  the  discovery,  ibid,  xxviL  353  {Joo()»  The 
subject  has  been  well  threshed.  See  Lewes's  Life  of  Goethe ;  Dilntzer's 
Aus  Goethes  Freundeskreise,  the  article  on  Oken ;  and  Kalischer's  Intro- 
duction to  the  volumes  of  HempeFs  Goethe,  that  contain  Goethe's  scientific 
writings  5  Hempel's  Goethe,  xxxiii.  pp.  cxlii.-cxliv. — Tr. 
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osteological  researches  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  In 
Geology,  too,  Goethe's  Neptunic  theory  is  gradually  gaining 
ground,  for  he  did  not  hold  the  crass  belief  that  the  moulding 
of  the  earth's  surface  is  solely  due  to  the  action  of  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  he  believed  in  the  subsequent  and  partial  operation 
of  volcanic  forces. 

It  was  not  without  passion  that  Goethe  defended  his  dear 
Theory  of  Colour  in  the  pages  of  his  new  scientific  journal 
We  find  him  explaining  with  great  delight  and  sympathy  his 
view  of  Malus's  discovery,  the  polarisation  of  light ;  this,  indeed, 
had  occupied  him  so  early  as  1812.^  Goethe's  conclusion  was 
that  the  colours  which  Malus  called  ent-optic  were  dependent 
on  the  sun's  position  in  the  sky.  As  in  the  Farbenlehre  the 
beauty  of  the  description  of  the  phenomena  of  colour  and  of 
the  series  of  connected  experiments  is  acknowledged,  while 
Goethe's  explanation  is  rejected  by  science. 

To  the  studies  of  Natural  Science,  in  which  we  have  so  long 
seen  Goethe  busied,  must  be  added  in  these  years  that  of 
Meteorology.  So  early  as  18 16  he  had  been  greatly  interested 
by  Luke  Howard's  attempt  to  apply  a  terminology  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  different  kinds  of  cloud — Cirrus,  Cumulus,  Stratus, 
Nimbus.  Goethe  soon  found  that  each  cloud-form  is  peculiar 
to  its  own  atmospheric  height  He  finally  adopted  the  view 
that  all  meteorological  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  the  earth  to  vary  in  its  power  of  attraction ;  when 
the  power  is  great  the  density  of  the  ah:  is  great  and  the 
barometer  sinks ;  when  the  attraction  is  slight  the  barometer 
rises  accordingly.  He  endeavoured  to  make  real  to  himself 
this  supposed  variation  in  the  earth's  attractive  power  by  the 
image  of  In-Breathing  and  Out -Breathing,  and  he  called  J 

the  two  opposite  states  of  the  earth  its  Water-Negation  and  1^ 

Water- Afl&rmatioa*  In  all  this  Goethe  departed  from  the 
mode  of  procedure  which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  viz.  in 
every  inquiry  to  choose  from  the  whole  subject  the  point  as 
to  which  there  is  the  greatest  certainty,  and  to  assume  firm 
footing  on  that ;  and  he  committed  all  that  facts  seemed  to 

1  Goethe  tells  us  in  the  Gtschichte  der  entoptischen  Farberty  that  in 
August  18 1 2  he  began  experimenting  on  the  phenomena  observed  by 
Malus. — Tr. 

*  This  theory  is  first  stated  in  the  first  part  of  the  lialidnische  Reise 
(September  [9]  1786),  which  Goethe  published  in  18 16. — ^Tr. 
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render  doubtful  to  time,  to  chance,  and  to  the  activity  of  other 
inquiring  spirits.  He  did  not,  of  course,  deny  that  Uiere  must 
be  many  other  co-operating  meteorological  mfluences  beside 
his  hypothetic  variations  of  earth-attraction.  Modem  science 
recognises  no  such  attraction,  but  does  hold  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis  to  be  a  factor.  Goethe  fortified  himself 
by  a  series  of  observations  pursued  for  years  with  zealous  care- 
fulness. 

In  all  these  studies  of  Natural  Science  which  fill  such  a 
large  part  of  the  closing  decades  of  his  life  he  derived  valuable 
aid  from  certain  external  agencies  or  influences — from  the 
institutions  that  the  Superintendence  controlled,  firom  a  wide 
and  fruitful  intercourse  with  men  of  science,  and  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  firom  the  pleasant  journeys  of  the  summers 
and  autumns.  Any  one  who  follows  him  through  these  years 
in  his  own  letters  and  papers,  and  the  ample  records  of  his  life 
and  conversation  left  by  other  men,  will  find  one  feeling  grow 
continually — simple  marvel  that  any  being  should  be  such 
a  fountain  of  vigour.  The  Universal  Nature  that  surrounded 
him,  no  less  than  the  varied  thoughts  and  deeds  and  emotions 
of  his  fellows,  was  full  of  meaning  to  this  man,  and  as  his  keen 
glance  penetrated  and  analysed  the  strange,  complex  infinite, 
which  we  call  the  Human,  so,  too,  he  was  intent  on  passing 
beyond  mere  contemplation  of  the  infinite  of  phenomena 
which  are  not  human,  to  the  comprehension  of  that  infinite  in 
so  far  as  his  peculiar  gifts  enabled  him. 
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Goethe  considered  the  last  years  allotted  to  him  by  fete  as 
his  "testamentary"  years.  In  them  he  would  secure  the 
publication  of  an  edition  of  his  works  as  complete  as  possible ; 
and  would  secure,  moreover,  an  income  for  his  heirs  from  the 
proceeds  of  this  edition.  It  was  accordingly  needful  to  finish 
the  Annaien  (or  Tag-  und  Jahres-Hefte)^  to  re-write  in  some 
measure  what  had  been  done  of  the  second  part  of  Fatisty  to  j 

re-shape  and  complete  WilJulm  Meistet^s  Wanderjahre,  His 
health  was  precarious,  and  the  winters  trying,  but  he  had  the 
power  of  quietly  waiting  on  his  good  times.^  During  the 
earlier  years  of  this  closing  period  we  find  him  looking  forward 
to  visiting  his  dear  Marienbad,  but  when  the  time  for  starting 
comes  he  always  feels  unfit  for  it,  his  strength  only  sufficing  \ 

for  daily  drives  at  first,  and  short  excursions  later  on.     The 
want  of  exercise  was  injurious  to  a  man  of  apoplectic  tonpera-   .—  .     % 
ment     So  much  the  more  important  to  him  was  the  lively 

*  It  wll  be  found  interesting  to  turn  to  his  conversation  with  Ecker- 
mann,  March  11,  1828. — Tr.  | 
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personal  intercourse  with  the  friends  who  continually  visited 
him,  and  the  guests  so  seldom  wanting  at  his  dinner-table. 
At  dinner  he  always  exhibited  a  careful  hospitality,  carving 
at  a  side-table  with,  one  might  say,  sovereign  dignity,  pressing 
food  and  drink  with  friendly  urgency  on  his  guests,  concerned 
about  their  &vourite  dishes  and  their  general  enjoyment  At 
his  evening  receptions,  where  he  generally  abstained  from  food, 
he  showed  himself  in  the  most  various  moods,  sometimes 
roguishly  merry  or  ironical,  or  purposely  contradictory  and 
paradoxical,  sometimes  passionately  moved,  or  kindly  and 
affectionate,  or  gentle  and  sympathetic,  and  sometimes  inclined 
to  frank  self-utterance,  and  the  instruction  of  those  to  whom 
he  spoke,  while  there  were  also  times  of  silence  and  reserve, 
when  something  important  occupied  his  thoughts,  or  he  was 
low-spirited,  and  languid,  and  incommunicative  from  bodily 
illness.  That  which  enabled  him  to  endure  was  his  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  faithfully  performed  his  duty  as  a  man,  as 

I  that  he  had  em- 
in  literature  and 
d  no  loftier  spirit, 
rman  poet,  whose 
id,  France,  Italy, 
a  place  of  pilgri- 
rs.      Weimar  was 
Germany,  though 
Goethe,  though 
;rfeit  -manufacture 
)f  the  opposition, 
Y  men  of  science, 
me,  who  held  his 
:  himself  felt  that 
ude,  due  because 
talent  committed 
_      By  the  sovereign 
family  of  Weimar  he  was  regarded  as  an  honoured  member 
of  their  house;  German  kings  and  princes  came  to  him  to 
attest  their  reverence;    in   and   around   Weimar,  when   he 
passed,  no  head  remained  covered     Only  by  his  own  fireside 
that  peace,  which  is  the  crown  of  happiness,  was  not.     The 
dissension  between  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law,  the  dis- 
solute life  of  August,  the  moral  and  physical  ruin  which  was 

2  V 
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its  result,  and,  finally,  August's  death  far  away,  brought  deep 
woe  on  the  old  man ;  and  the  deeper  because  the  two  young 
people  for  whose  welfare  he  cared  so  much  had  fine  gifts; 
because  August,  in  spite  of  the  dominance  of  his  sensual 


Fig.  38.  Goethe  in  hU  study.    From  aa  oil-painting  by  J.  J.  Schmeller. 

nature,  did  not  succumb  to  that  fatal  callosity  of  soul,  and 
selfishness,  and  imbecility,  which  in  the  long  run  are  the  firuits 
of  licence.  He  still  loved  his  fether  well,  and  was  tenderly 
careful  for  him,  and  in  affairs  he  showed  clear  intelligence  and 
good  sense  (he  was  made  Privy  Councillor  of  Finance  and 
Chamberlain),  and  thus  this  prodigal  never  suddenly  wrenched 
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himself  away  from  his  father's  heart,  but  kept  continually 
wringing  it  to  pain,  that  dulled  and  freshened  again.  And 
so  August's  death  was  a  sharp  grief.  Yet  Goethe  bore  it  as 
he  bore  the  deaths  of  Karl  August  and  Luise,  like  a  wise  man 
who  feces  the  inevitable  with  composure,  though  there  were 
times  of  melancholy  and  bitter  tears.  He  was  upheld  and  made 
strong  by  his  sense  of  duty,  by  the  unresting,  though  unhasting 
activity  of  his  insatiable  intellect,  by  a  lofty  self-esteem  that 
was  nourished  on  his  consciousness  of  great  results  and  a  world's 
homage,  and  by  a  certain  high,  serene  benevolence  of  mood 
that  sided  always  with  what  was  good  and  lovely,  that  led  him 
to  be  mild  in  judging  the  faults  of  men,  to  be  glad  in  relieving 
their  need,  and  brought  with  it  an  unspeakable  consolation. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1824  we  find  Ottilie  and 
August  on  bad  terms.  Ottilie  had  gone  to  join  her  mother  in 
Berlin  towards  the  close  of  December  1823.  In  Berlin  she 
met  a  young  Englishman,  to  whom  she  felt  a  great  attraction, 
which  she  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  At  the  same  time 
the  condition  of  her  sister  Ulrike  gave  great  anxiety  to  Goethe ; 
she  had  fallen  heavily  on  the  back  of  her  head,  and  the  worst 
was  feared.  Ottilie's  accounts  of  her  Berlin  life  brought  him 
much  pleasure,  for  she  had  a  receptive  clearness  which  made 
her  a  good  observer  and  narrator  of  external  events.  As  for 
her  faults,  Goethe  felt  that  he  must  not  be  hard,  but  must  take 
at  its  worth  her  vivacious,  excitable,  charming  personality. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  1824  he  was  occupied  with 
the  Tag-  und  Jahres-Hefte^  while  Eckermann  was  busy  reading 
through  his  papers.  Goethe  showed  the  most  kindly  interest 
in  Eckermann's  career,  and  in  their  intercourse  continu- 
ally endeavoured  to  cultivate  and  elevate  his  conception  of 
Art  Though  during  the  winter  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
quietly  indoors,  we  find  him  by  February  29,  1824,  taking  a 
drive  before  dinner  with  Eckermann,  and  on  March  16,  1824,^ 
his  carriage  brought  him  to  his  Garden  in  the  Park,  which  he 
had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  though  there  was  sadness  in 
the  old  memories  that  the  place  aroused,  he  visited  it  frequently 
afterwards.  He  brought  Eckermann  there  on  March  22,  and 
had  the  little  house  opened,  and  showed  Eckermann  the  tiny 
room  upstairs  where  he  had  done  so  much  work  many  years 

^  Chancellor  von  MiUler*s  UnterhaUuHgm  mit  GaaAi.^TR. 
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ago.     On  March  25,  1824,  Karl  August  writes:  "The  day  1 

after  to-morrow  [Topfer's]   Hermann  und  Dorothea  will  be  » 

represented  on  this  stage ;  it  certainly  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you. 

So  do  come ;  you  can  conceal  yourself  either  in  my  little  box 

or  in  our  large  one."     On  April  14,  1824,  there  was  a  concert 

at  Goethe's  house ;  it  was  a  good  while  since  there  had  been  ^ 

one  before.     A  choir,  conducted  by  Eberwein,  sang  parts  of  | 

Handel's  Messiah,     The  ladies  who  were  present  joined  the  j 

singers,  Ottilie  and  her  mother,  the  Countess  Caroline  von  j 

Egloffstein,^  and  Fraulein  von  Froriep.     Goethe,  sitting  at  a  \ 

little  distance  absorbed  in  listening,  spent  a  very  happy  evening :  | 

a  long-cherished  wish  was  gratified.     Soon  after,  his  true  old  g 

friend,  Friedrich  August  Wol^  came  and  stayed  with  him  for 

about  a  week.     Wolf  was  very  poorly,  and  was  now  on  his 

way  from  Berlin  to  the  South  of  France.     He  was  as  fond  of 

opposition  as  ever.     Goethe  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honour  on 

April  19,  1824 ;  at  this  dinner  there  was  a  great  deal  of  merry  i 

wit  combat  between  the  twa     On  another  occasion  Goethe 

made  ironical  allusions  to  Wolfs  courtier-like  submissiveness.^ 

This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  friends ;  Wolf  died  at  Marseilles  ; . 

a  few  months  later.  ^  J 

More  and  more  definite  became  the  plan  of  employing  I 

Eckermann  and  Riemer  as  collaborateurs  in  preparing  the  new  1 

edition  of  his  Works,  In  April  1824  he  obtained  his  letters 
to  Schiller  from  the  Schiller  family.  He  considered  these 
letters  part  of  his  Remains^  and  Cotta  had  promised  to  publish 
them.  Moreover,  Cotta  had  in  general  terms  declared  himself 
ready  to  publish  the  new  edition. 

In  the  summer  of  1824  Ottilie  went  to  Schlangenbad,  and 
did  not  return  until  her  father-in-law's  birthday.  Goethe  had 
had  thoughts  of  going  to  Marienbad,  but  found  after  all  that 
he  was  unfit  for  travelling,  and  remained  in  Weimar.  And  his 
quiet^  stay-at-home  life  agreed  with  him  very  well.  Only  there 
were  many  little  family  misfortunes  that  jarred  on  him.  Thus 
Ottilie  was  poorly,  and  his  elder  grandson,  little  Walther,  broke 
his  ann.*     During  the   long  winter  evenings   Goethe,  with 

*  The  elder  sister  of  the  Countess  Julie  von  Egloffstein,  p.  637. — Tr. 

•  This  was  on  April  21.  Wolf  had  spent  nearly  all  the  day  before  with 
Karl  August,  the  Duchess,  and  the  Crown-Princess,  and  was  dreadfully 
wearied  by  it. — Tr.  ^  He  died  on  August  8,  1824, — Tr. 

4  Muller,  UnterhaUungm  mii  Goethe^  October  11,  1824.— Tr. 
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Coudray's  help,  sketched  the  plan  of  a  new  theatre  for  Weimar.^ 
He  had,  moreover,  talked  with  Coudray  about  the  Fiirstengruft^ 
which  Karl  August  built  this  year  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
new  cemetery.  For  this  noble  prince  disdained  to  seek  a 
biuial-place  for  himself  and  his  race  away  from  Weimar. 

As  Goethe  desired  that  his  new  edition  should  bring  in  a 
good  deal  of  money,  it  behoved  him  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
piracy.  So  he  formally  petitioned  the  Diet  of  the  German 
Bund  to  make  unauthorised  reprinting  of  his  works  a  punish- 
able offence  within  the  States  that  composed  the  Bund? 
Moreover,  he  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  gain  powerful 
members  of  the  Diet  to  his  side.*  At  the  sitting  of  March 
24,  1825,  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  Diet,  but  there 
was  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Some  Governments 
thought  that  the  Diet  should  assent  to  the  petition,  while  others 
preferred  that  each  Government  should  protect  Goethe  within 
its  own  territory.  And  there  was  accordingly  delay,  and  Goethe 
was  kept  in  suspense  almost  all  that  year.  He  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  spent  much  valuable  time  in  rousing  those 
who  were  indifferent  by  repeated  appeals,  and  in  writing  letters 
of  thanks  to  the  several  States,  each  letter  composed  to  suit  a 
special  set  of  curcumstances.* 

On  March  22,  1825,  two  days  before  that  sitting  of  the 
Diet  which  was  so  important  to  Goethe,  the  Theatre  of  Weimar 
was  burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  pained  and  agitated 
the  old  poet  sadly ;  the  monument  of  many  years  of  cherished 
recollections  was  swept  away.®  He  slept  little  during  the 
night,  but  lay  and  watched  the  flames  rising  unceasingly  to 
the  sky.  Weakened  by  the  emotion  and  want  of  rest,  he 
stayed  in  bed  on  the  2  2d.     When  Eckermann  visited  him 

*  See  Eckermann,  Conversations  with  Goethe^  March  24,  1825. — Tr. 
'  Literally  "Princes'  Vault ** — a  mausoleum  for  the  royal  family  of 

Weimar. — Tr. 

'  Goethe's  petition  is  dated  Weimar  the  .  .  .  January  1825.  It  is 
reprinted  by  Strehlke  in  his  Verzdchniss  von  Goeihis  Briefen  [Berlin, 
1882],  I  143.5.— Tr. 

*  See  in  Strehlke's  Verteichniss  von  Goethis  Briefen,  the  articles 
Bmsty  Baiern^  Deutsche  Bundesversammlung,  Mettemich. — ^Tr. 

'  Cp.  Eckcrmann's  Conversations  with  Goethe,  December  25, 1825. — Tr. 

*  **  The  fire  is  the  grave  of  my  memories,"  he  said  to  Miiller,  then 
added  :  **  But  the  only  means  of  overcoming  adversities  is  a  fresh  activity, 
and  accordingly  I  will  hold  a  session  with  Riemer  this  very  day." — Tr. 
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he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him.     "We  all  have  suffered  a 

loss,"  he  said,  "but  what  can  be  done?     My  little  Wolf^ 

came  to  my  bedside  early  this  morning.     He  took  my  hand, 

and,  looking  at  me  with  big  eyes,  he  said : — *  Thus  it  is  with 

human  things !'     What   more  can   be  said !"     In   the  first 

dismay  Goethe  had  been  inclined  to  gloomy  thoughts,  and  ^ 

had  considered  the  fire  a  bad  omen  for  the  jubilee  of  Karl 

August's  accession,  which  was  to  be  held  that  year.     But  he 

soon  rallied,  and  was  zealous  in  urging  that  a  new  Theatre 

should  be  commenced     The  design  which  Coudray  and  he 

had  made  during   the  winter  would   be  useful  now.     And 

when  Eckermann  came  to  dinner  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1825, 

Goethe  had  the  good  news  that  Karl  August  had  approved 

this  design,  though  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  opposition. 

The  foundation  was  accordingly  laid  without  delay,  and  the  * 

building  advanced  rapidly.     But  on  April  29  Eckermann,  on 

going  to  the  site,  was  distressed  to  find  that  the  work  was 

stopped,  and  to  hear  that  another  plan,  whose  execution  would 

be  cheaper,  had  been  preferred  to  Goethe's.     Without  doubt 

Goethe's  steady  opponent,  the  all-powerful  Caroline  Jagemann, 

had  a  hand  in  this.     Goethe  bore  the  strange  rebuff  with 

gentle   composure,*   and   showed   no   irritable   sensitiveness, 

though  he  was  still  weak  from  an  illness.  •- 

Soon  after  Goethe's  resolve  to  publish  a  new  edition  had 
become  known  through  the  proceedings  at  the  Diet,  offers  '• 

from  many  publishers  began  to  come  to  him.     On  May  5  t 

1825,  the  brothers  Friedrich  and  Heinrich  Brockhaus  came  to  1 

Weimar  to  negotiate.    Goethe  referred  them  to  his  son,  who  was  ' 

to  be  the  possessor  of  the  profits  of  the  edition.  They  would 
give  50,000  thalers,  and  an  agreement  for  twelve  years  at  this  i 

price  was  sketched.     Ere  deciding,  however,  August  resolved  | 

to  see  whether  a  larger  sum  could  not  be  obtained     But  1 

though  new  bidders  presented  themselves,  none  offered  more 
than  the  brothers  Brockhaus.  Goethe  was  in  reality  anxious 
to  remain  with  Cotta.     He  had  begun  to  think  that  Gotta  • 

was  lukewarm  in  the  matter.'     But  Boisser^e  assured  him  to  j 

the  contrary.     Just  at  that  time  Cotta  had  to  make  some  I 

1  His  second  grandson,  who  was  his  constant  companion,  and  who  L 

used  to  breakfast  with  him.— Duntzer. 

*  Eckermann,  May  I,  1825. — ^Tr.  it 

'  Goethe  to  Boisseree,  May  2,  1825. — Tr. 
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long  journeys,  and  these  had  delayed  his  coming  to  Weimar. 
So  Goethe  sent  to  him  an  exact  account  of  the  new  edition, 
and  awaited  an  offer  which  should  be  "  the  first  and  the  last"^ 
Cotta  declared  that  he  would  give  10,000  thalers  more  than 
any  other  publisher,  though  by  an  old  agreement  ^  he  had  the 
right  of  preference.  Goethe  was  very  anxious  to  have  all 
uncertdnty  brought  to  an  end,  and  on  August  13,  1825,  he 
enclosed  to  Boisserde  a  memorandum  to  be  communicated  to 
the  great  publisher.  The  more  important  part  of  it  may  be 
thus  paraphrased: — "Fifty  thousand  thalers  Saxon  money 
have  been  offered,  and  it  has  been  added  that  when  a  finsd 
agreement  to  this  effect  is  at  length  signed,  a  certain  sum  will 
be  added  to  this  fifty  thousand.  Thus  Cotta,  in  order  to 
outbid  all  other  offers,  as  he  has  promised,  will  have  to  pay 
between  sixty  thousand  and  seventy  thousand  thalers  Saxon 
money.  But  my  son  and  his  advisers  think  that  the  price  of 
the  exclusive  right  for  twelve  years  to  publish  this  edition  in 
forty  volumes  should  be  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
thalers."     We  shall  return  to  this  subject  a  little  later. 

During  all  this  time  Goethe's  health  was  pretty  good, 
ihough  he  did  not  leave  Weimar.  At  length,  on  June  13, 
1825,  we  find  him  driving  to  Belvedere  with  Chancellor  von 
Miiller  The  weather  was  mild  and  lovely,  and  the  desire  to 
travel  awoke  in  Goethe,  and  plans  of  travel  were  formed. 
Two  days  later  the  fiiends  repeated  their  drive,  but  there  is 
no  fiirther  mention  of  a  desire  to  travel ;  the  negotiations  with 
publishers  were  bringing  too  much  anxiety.' 

Among  the  numerous  fiiends  who  greeted  the  old  man  on 
his  seventy-sixth  birthday  was  his  oldest  firiend,  Karl  August 
When  Karl  August  asked  him  what  new  thing  he  had,  Goethe 
presented  his  grand-nephew  Alfired  Nicolovius  fix>m  Berlin, 
introducing  him  in  royal  fashion  as  "  cousin.  **  The  Duke, 
who  was  in  extremely  good  spirits,  said  to  Nicolovius  :  "  You 
have  come  by  the  diligence,  have  you  not?  You  Prussians 
take  only  a  few  hours  to  drive  through  my  whole  Grand- 
Duchy."  Goethe  made  his  favourite  Alfred  promise  to  stay 
for  the  approaching  jubilee  of  the  Duke's  accession,  September 
3,  1825. 

1  Goethe  to  Boisscr^,  May  20,  1825.— Tr.    *  See  pp.  555,  620. — ^Tr. 
'  On  June  17,  1825,  Goethe  writes  to  Marianne :  '*I  shall  probably 
not  leave  this  place  this  summer." — Tr. 
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There  was  a  great  stir  in  Weimar  on  that  day.  In  the 
morning,  before  six  o'clock,  Goethe  surprised  the  Duke  in  the 
"Roman  House,"  while  a  cantata  by  Riemer  was  being  sung 
outside.  Goethe  had  slipped  quietly  between  the  columns 
wreathed  with  laurel  and  flowers,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to 
greet  his  Prince,  among  whose  servants  he  was  the  oldest  and 
the  longest  in  harness.  He  had  a  medal  commemorative  of  the 
day  to  give  to  Karl  August ;  it  was  his  own  design,  engraved 
by  Brandt  firom  a  drawing  by  Meyer.  When  he  came  into 
the  Duke's  presence  he  was  unable  to  speak.  But  Karl 
August  seized  his  hands  and  exclaimed :  "  Together  till  our 
latest  breath  !"^  Then  he  began  to  recall  their  happy  youthful 
time :  "  Oh,  eighteen  years  and  Ilmenau !"  Afterwards  he 
said :  "  Let  us,  however,  be  especially  grateful  that  even  on 
this  very  day  that  is  fulfilled  which  once  was  sung  to  us  at 
Tiefurt  :— 

*  Nur  Luft  und  Licht  und  Freundeslieb  ! 
Ermiide  nicht,  wenn  dies  noch  blieb  !'" 

To  which  Goethe  replied :  "This  has  given  me  threefold  what 
I  have  given  1"  Then  Karl  August  embraced  Goethe  and  drew 
him  to  the  window,  and  they  both  talked  in  a  low  voice  for  a  , 

while.    All  the  front  of  Goethe's  house  on  the  Framnplan  *  was  ! 

beautifully  adorned  for  the  day.     Among  other  decorations  j 

there  were  eight  pictures  that  had  been  painted  at  the  Weimar  J 

Drawing  Academy  for  the  festal  welcome  of  Karl  August  in  ! 

1 8 14.     Karl  August,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  not  come  to  \ 

Weimar,  as  expected,^  and  he  had  never  seen  these  pictures. 
Goethe's  firiends,  who  knew  how  they  had  been  exhibited  to 
public  gaze  on  that  occasion,  were  startled  when  they  found 
him  making  use  of  them  again.  Goethe  sent  Alfred  Nicolovius 
down  to  hear  what  the  people  were  saying,  and  he  was  much 
pleased  when  Nicolovius  brought  word  that  they  were  engaged 
in  explaining  the  pictures.  In  the  evening  the  house  was 
brilliantly  lit  up,  and  free  welcome  offered  to  all  Ottilie 
received  the  numerous  visitors  who  streamed  through  the 
fine  suite  of  rooms.  The  Crown-Prince  of  Weimar  came,  and 
several  princes  of  other  sovereign  houses,  and  all  the  notabilities, 

1   IVeimof'sJubelfest  makes  Goethe  say  this.     But  Herr  Alfred  Nicolo- 
vius told  Professor  Diintzer  that  the  words  belong  to  Karl  August. — Tr. 
^  See  pp.  324  and  450. — Tr.  '  See  p.  614. — Tr. 
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ambassadors,  savants,  citizens.  Goethe  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  in  a  plain  black  coat,  wearing  the  Grand  Cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Falcon.  Although  he  had  risen  so  early  that 
morning  he  did  not  retire  until  midnight,  and  was  accordingly 
rather  poorly  next  day.  It  may  be  said  that  he  made  all 
this  sacrifice  for  the  Duke;  let  those  who  desire  assurance 
of  the  disinterested  amiability  of  Goethe  read  of  the  afifec- 
tionate  warmth  with  which  he  received  the  good  Joseph 
Sebastian  Griiner,  whom  he  had  invited  to  the  festival^  The 
new  Theatre  was  opened  on  this  gala-day,  before  Goethe's 
evening  reception,  with  the  opera  Semiramis.  The  prologue 
for  the  occasion  was  written  by  Riemer;  it  was  long  since 
Goethe  had  done  anything  of  the  kind* 

While  an  unceasing  tumult  of  rejoicing  went  on  in  Weimar, 
Goethe  received  Cottars  conditions  through  Boisserde.  Gotta 
would  give  the  60,000  thalers,  and  if  the  sale  went  beyond  a 
certain  number  Goethe  should  have  a  share  in  the  profit 
These  conditions  were  accepted  by  both  father  and  son. 

Fresh  rejoicings  set  Weimar  in  commotion  soon  after  this. 
The  Court,  it  is  true,  had  instituted  no  festival  to  celebrate  the 
golden  wedding  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  on  October  3. 
Eleven  days  later,  however,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  batde 
of  Jena,  the  citizens  presented  the  Duchess  with  a  medal 
commemorative  of  the  day,  nineteen  years  ago,  when  her  lofty 
courage  had  saved  Weimar.  And  the  jubilee  of  Goethe's 
arrival  in  Weimar  was  at  hand.  Karl  August  wished  to 
celebrate  this  day  as  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beginning 
of  Goethe's  service,  though  Goethe  himself  had  not  expected 
this  (he  thought  that  the  festival  would  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
return  of  June  since  1776,  for  in  that  month  in  that  year  he 
had  formally  entered  on  office).  And  so  Court  and  city  made 
great  preparations  to  do  beseeming  honour  to  the  day  (Nov.  7). 
Goethe  was  wakened  early  in  the  morning  by  soft  voices  singing 
a  chorale  in  the  garden.  About  nine  o'clock  he  entered  his 
reception-room.  A  cantata  composed  by  Riemer — a  morning 
greeting  firom  the  Ilm — was  sung  by  a  very  large  choir  of 

1  Griiner  was  with  Goethe  from  September  i  to  September  10,  1825. 
See  pp.  205-223  of  his  book. — Tr. 

*  The  principal  source  of  information  as  to  the  festivities  of  September 
3,  1825,  is  a  little  book  called  Weimar's  Jubelfisi,  Hoffmann,  Weimar, 
1825.— Tr. 
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ladies.  An  hour  later  there  was  a  general  reception  in 
Goethe's  drawing-rooms,  at  which  the  Ministers,  all  the  higher 
servants  of  the  State,  the  Jena  professors,  and  others,  were 
present  Goethe  received  a  gold  medal  commemorative  of 
the  day.  It  bore  his  bust  and  those  of  Karl  August  and  Luise, 
and  the  words:  "Karl  August  und  Luise  Goethen."    This  * 

gift  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  the  Duke  acknow- 
ledged the  unaltered  fidelity,  affection,  and  steadfastness  with 
which  the  friend  of  his  youth  had  followed  him  through  all  the 
changes  of  his  life,  and  said  that  to  his  living  sympathy  and  * 

continually  willing  service  was  due  the  fortunate  issue  of  the  ^ 

weightiest  enterprises.  And  to  have  won  him  for  ever  "I 
hold  to  be  one  of  the  noblest  graces  of  my  reign." 

The  Biirgermeister,  on  behalf  of  the  City  Council,  handed 
in  a  deed  which  secured  the  citizenship  of  Weimar  for  ever 
to  Goethe's  son,  grandsons,  and  all  their  male  descendants. 
There  were  deputies  firom  die  Senate  of  Jena  University,  and 
from  each  of  its  Faculties.  The  Faculties  of  Philosophy  and 
Medicine  created  him  Doctor,  and  the  former  also  granted  him 
the  right  of  conferring  the  degree  on  two  persons ;  he  chose 
Eckermann  and  Nicolovius.     The  Faculty  of  Law  deplored  \ 

that  he  had  a  doctor's  degree  from  Strassburg  ;^  the  Faculty 
of  Theology  presented  him  with  a  votive  address  in  the  form  | 

of  a  diploma,  in  which  it  was  acknowledged  that  Goethe,  "as 
creator  of  a  new  spirit  in  science,  and  as  a  sovereign  in  the 
dominion  of  free  and  powerful  thoughts,  had  mightily  advanced 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  evangelical  theology."  1 

The  one  striking  absence  among  all  these  greetings  was  that 
of  the  Senate  of  Goethe's  native  Frankfurt.  Nor  did  the  news 
of  the  festival  move  them  to  grant  him  the  freedom  of  their  j 

city.     About  eleven  o'clock  the  Court  visited  Goethe.     Frau  ' 

von  Heygendorf  was  one  of  those  who  came.  Karl  August 
showed  deep  emotion :  a  brotherly  embrace  spoke  more  than 
words  could  have  done. 

The  Duke  caused  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Goethe  to  be  put 
up  in  a  public  place.  Goethe  saw  all  the  people  in  the  street 
pressing  in  one  direction,  and  sent  Nicolovius  to  find  out  the  i 

cause ;  when  he  heard  that  the  Duke's  letter  to  him  had  been 

I 

*  He  was  only  a  licentiate,  it  i^iU  be  remembered.  Strassburg  took 
no  notice  of  Goethe  on  this  day. — Duntzer.  I 
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made  public,  he  exclaimed :  "That  is  he !"  with  tears  of  joy. 
In  the  great  hall  of  the  Library  in  the  later  part  of  the  forenoon, 
about  the  time  when  Goethe  was  receiving  the  Coiut,  there 
was  a  distinguished  assembly  to  hear  addresses  from  Miiller 
and  Riemer.  There  was  a  great  banquet  at  the  Stadthaus  ; 
Goethe  was  not  there,  but  was  represented  by  August,  who 
proposed  the  health  of  friend  Knebel,  who  had  brought  his 
father  to  the  Duke  long  ago.  The  poet  had  invited  a  charming 
circle  of  ladies  to  dine  at  his  own  house.  In  the  evening 
Iphigenu  was  played  at  the  Theatre.  (A  special  reprint  of  the 
play  had  been  published  for  the  day.)  When  Goethe  appeared 
in  the  Ducal  box  all  the  audience  rose  reverentially  in  their 
places,  which  moved  him  to  tears.  The  prologue  was  by 
Chancellor  von  Miiller.  When  the  curtain  rose,  deafen- 
ing applause  greeted  the  scene  disclosed  —  a  hail  with  a 
laurel  -  crowned  bust  of  the  poet.  By  the  advice  of  his 
physician  Goethe  went  away  after  the  termination  of  the 
third  act  The  city  was  illuminated,  and  Goethe  was 
especially  pleased  by  the  illumination  of  the  streets  that 
lay  between  his  house  and  the  Theatre.  His  house  was 
opened  that  evening  for  general  hospitality  as  on  the  day 
of  the  jubilee  of  Karl  August  And  next  morning,  in  order 
to  utter  his  gratitude  in  the  most  expressive  way,  he  sent 
his  grandchildren  from  house  to  house  to  greet  his  true  fellow- 
citizens  in  his  name. 

It  was  only  by  degrees  that  Goethe  recovered  strength 
after  the  exertions  of  this  day,^  and  then  the  numerous  letters 
of  thanks  occupied  much  of  his  time.  Meanwhile  many 
further  offers  from  booksellers  had  been  coming  in.  Bronner 
of  Frankfurt  offered  80,000  thalers.  August  wished  to  make 
capital  out  of  this  increase  on  Cotta's  offer,  and  his  action  in 
the  matter  cannot  be  called  straightforward.  His  father  was 
unable  to  dissuade  him  from  some  rather  shuffling  dealing. 
Boisser^e  behaved  admirably  throughout,  though  August  almost 
drove  Cotta  to  extremity.  In  a  letter  dated  January  3,  1826, 
Boisscr^  communicates  in  plain  words  that  Cotta  has  rights 
of  property  in  several  of  Goethe's  works,  and  cannot  give  them 
up.     Both  sides  must  yield,  he  goes  on;  you  must  enlarge 

1  Cp.  Goethe  to  Zelter,  November  26,  1825.     Goethe  to  Boisser^ 
January  8,  1826. — Tr. 
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the  period  to  which  you  wish  to  limit  Cotta's  rights,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  contract  must  be  understood  to  apply  to 
a  fixed  number  of  copies.  When  Goethe  received  this  letter 
he  acknowledged  the  goodness  of  Boisser^e  in  transmitting 
Cotta's  arguments,  but  he  mamtained  that  in  such  arrange- 
ments the  publisher  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  author, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  thoroughly  aware  of  his  position,  while  the 
author  is  not  But  he  expressed  his  great  wish  to  come  to 
terms  with  Cotta,  and  submitted  a  new  scheme  of  agreement.^ 
After  this  all  was  arranged  very  fast  Cotta  made  the  follow- 
ing final  offer.  He  would  pay  60,000  thalers  for  the  forty 
volumes  containing  Goethe's  poetic,  aesthetic,  literary,  critical, 
and  historical  works.  The  limit  of  twelve  years  should  stand. 
For  the  volumes  containing  the  scientific  works  an  extra  sum 
proportionate  to  their  size  and  number  would  be  paid     If  J| 

the  pocket  edition  ran  to  20,000  copies,  there  should  be  a 
special  pa3rment  for  the  octavo  edition.  Accordingly,  should 
Cotta  sell  40,000  copies  he  would  pay  Goethe  120,000  thalers. 
All  this  was  communicated  to  Goethe  by  Boisser^e  in  a  letter 
intended  for  Cottars  inspection,  dated  January  21,  1826.  In 
a  letter  dated  two  days  later,  but  enclosed  with  the  former  one, 
Boisserde  privately  advised  Goethe  to  accept  this  offer,  for  he 
believed  that  Cotta  would  otherwise  go  back  to  the  old  oflfer — 
to  outbid  other  publishers  by  10,000  thalers.  August  now,  at 
any  rate,  saw  that  he  must  be  content ;  but  it  was  with  emotion 
that  Goethe  recognised  Boisser^e's  disinterested  goodwill  and 
honest  and  skilful  dealing.     On  the  30th  of  January  1826  ^ 

he  replies:   "Let  your  word   be  yea!  yea!  and  accordingly  : 

*yea  and  amen!*'*  and  soon  after  the  formal  agreement 
was  signed.  i 

We  go  back  here  a  little  to  observe  that  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  on  December  i,  1825,  had  put 
Weimar  Court  in  mourning,  and  in  Goethe  had  roused  feelings 
of  tender  personal  regret^  And  his  oldest  and  dearest  woman 
friend  was  now  fast  approaching  the  close  of  a  life  in  which 
there  had  been  so  much  labour  and  sorrow.  At  the  time 
of  the  jubilee  festivals  there  had  been  fiiendly  greetings  ex- 
changed between  Charlotte  von  Stein  and  Goethe,  and  Alfired 

1  Goethe  to  Boisser^  January  12,  1826.— Tr. 

^  Cp.  Goethe  to  Schultz,  December  18,  1825.— Tr. 
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Nicolovius  had  gone  to  see  Charlotte  at  Goethe's  wish.^ 
During  the  year  1826  her  little  remaining  strength  £uled,  and, 
in  the  early  days  of  1827,  the  last  spark  of  what  had  once 
been  so  fair  and  serene  an  existence  went  out 

In  February  and  March  1826  Goethe  was  occupied  with 
the  announcement  of  the  new  edition.  Yet  his  mood  was  an 
elevated  one ;  the  spirit  for  poetry  came  upon  him  anew,  and 
he  completed  Helena.  With  this  poem,  whidi  evidences 
such  wonderful  plastic  p6wer,  Goethe  meant  to  give  special 
value  to  the  first  "  Lieferung,"  or  set  of  volumes  of  the  new 
edition.2 

The  spring,  as  it  advanced,  proved  unfavourable  to  him. 
He  caught  a  cold  in  his  garden,  and  suffered  long  from  its 
results.  In  the  beginning  of  May  1826  Ottilie  fell  from  a 
horse^  and  wounded  her  £^ce  badly,  and  the  process  of  healing 
lasted  a  considerable  time.  Goethe  would  not  see  her  until 
she  was  well,  for,  as  he  told  Miiller,  such  hateful  impressions 
clung  to  him,  and  spoiled  his  remembrance  ever  after.  Ottilie's 
bright  presence  was  sadly  missed  by  the  old  man,  and  the 
arrival  of  Boisser^  on  May  17,  1826,  in  itself  a  great  plea- 
siure,  was  the  greater  accordingly.  Boisser^e  stayed  until  June 
3,  1826.  The  presence  of  this  well-tried  frien(^  this  fine  and 
large-minded  critic,  was  very  dear  to  Goethe.  He  begged 
Boisser^e  to  prolong  his  stay.  "  We  shall  not  meet  so  young 
again ;  you  do  not  know  how  much  good  your  visit  is  doing 
me ;  all  grows  better  and  better  the  longer  you  are  here ;  do 
wait  a  litde  while,  do  reconsider  it"  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  very 
soft  and  melancholy  mood.  Boisser^e  thought  August  Goethe 
natural  in  manner  and  somewhat  blunt  (derb),  Boisser^e  paid 
several  visits  to  Ottilie.  He  went  for  the  first  time  on  Sunday, 
May  2 1.    He  found  her  in  a  room  where  the  light  fell  through 

^  Fritz  Stein  came  to  Weimar  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  jubilee.  He 
almost  certainly  visited  Goethe.  DUntzer  [CharioUe  von  Stdn^  it  505) 
thinks  that  it  may  have  been  during  this  stay  in  Weimar  that  Fritz 
received  Goethe's  letters  from  Charlotte.  Frau  von  Ahlefeld,  who  was 
with  Charlotte  so  much  during  her  latest  years,  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  Charlotte  burned  all  her  own  letters,  which  Goethe  had 
given  back  at  her  request — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Boisser^,  August  26,  1826. — ^Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Zclter,  May  10,  1826 ;  Boisser^e's  Diary,  May  17,  1826 
{Stiipts  Boisseriey  i.  471);  Muller's  Unterhaltungen  mit  Goethe^  May  17, 
1826.— Tr. 
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green  blinds  {r(ml£aux);  her  brow  and  nose  and  upper  lip 
were  covered  with  small  bits  of  plaster.  His  impression  of 
her  was  good.^  A  little  earlier  that  day  he  dined  with  August 
Goethe  and  Ulrike  von  Pogwisch,  From  their  talk  Boisser^e 
could  see  that  the  old  man  was  completely  "  in  the  net "  of  the 
young  folk.  Goethe's  chief  delight  was  his  second  grandson, 
who  was  completely  devoted  to  him;*  while  the  elder,  "by 
living  and  learning,  had  already  been  removed  from  the  circle 
of  grandfatherly  affection."*  The  Boys'  tutor  was  one  young 
Rothe,  a  divinity  student. 

In  the  later  part  of  June  we  find  Goethe  in  his  Garden. 
On  June  24,  a  lovely  summer  afternoon,  Miiller  found  him 
there  with  a  few  firiends  listening  to  the  city  band.  In  July 
1826  Zelter  and  his  daughter  Doris  came  for  a  fortnight's* 
visit,  and  roused  the  desire  for  music  afresh.  Goethe's  literary 
labour  at  this  time  was  the  recasting  of  the  Wanderjahre^  which 
he  had  taken  up  after  completing  Helena ;  moreover,  he  was 
preparing  a  new  number  of  Kunst  und  Alterthum,  In  his 
later  years  Goethe  found  much  delight  in  reading  Le  Globcy 
a  Parisian  paper  remarkable  for  fine  culture,  and  for  vivacity 
and  esprit;  the  notice  of  Stapfer's  translation  of  his  dramatic 
works  especially  pleased  him.* 

In  August  1826  the  porcelain  painter,  Ludwig  Sebbers 
of  Brunswick,  came  to  see  Goethe,  and  showed  him  some  of 
his  work.     Goethe  felt  so  much  confidence  in  the  man,  and 

1  "  Frau  von  Goethe  ist  ein  geistreiches,  lebhafles  Wesen.  **  The  follow- 
ing are  interesting :  — "  Eckermann,  ein  subordinirtes  trenes  Miinnchen, 
vol!  hiibschen  TalenU;"  **  Julie  von  £gloffstein»  eine  kolossale,  malende 
Hofdame." — See  Boisser^'s  Diary,  SulptM  BoUserk,  L  471.48a — ^Tr. 

*  It  will  be  found  interesting  to  refer  to  Eckennann*s  Comtersatums 
with  Goethe,  March  29,  1830.— Tr. 

»  Goethe  to  Reinhard,  December  26,  i%2^  {Briejwechsel,  S.  261). ^Tr. 
^  Zelter  left  Weimar  on  July  19,  1826.    See  Goethe  to  Miiller,  August 
3,  1826  {Goethe-Jahrbuch,  iil  236).— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Reinhard,  May  12,  1826 ;  Goethe  to  Zelter,  August  5, 
1826.  As  to  Goethe*s  general  interest  in  Le  Globe,  many  references  might 
be  given.  I  select  the  following : — Goethe  to  Reinhard,  February  27, 
1826 ;  September  20,  1826 ;  Goethe  to  Sternberg,  September  19,  1826  ; 
Eckermann*s  Conversatiams  with  Goethe,  June  i,  1826,  October  3,  1828. 
In  the  leUer  of  February  27  he  tells  Reinhard  that  the  paper  is  sent  to 
him,  unordered,  every  post<lay,  the  numbers  since  September  1824 
having  lately  been  forwarded  to  him,  unordered  also ;  he  is  spending  his 
evenings  in  studying  them. — ^Tr. 
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liked  him  so  well,  as  to  yield  to  his  urgent  request  and  sit  to 
him.  The  portrait,  painted  on  a  cup,  was  extraordinarily  like.^ 
On  the  following  page  we  give  the  silhouette  taken  from  a  plaster 
cast  of  Goethe's  face.  Sommering  received  it  from  Froriep, 
a  physician  who  had  been  summoned  to  an  appointment  in 
Weimar  in  18 16  (Sommering  had  returned  to  Frankfurt  in 
1820,  and  there  had  been  a  short  revival  of  correspond- 
ence between  him  and  Goethe). 

Goethe  was  at  this 
time  in  a  very  contented, 
happy  mood.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  taken 
from  a  letter  to  Alfred 
Nicolovius,  dated  August 
II,  1826,  and  as  yet  un- 
printed  : — "  During  the 
last  three  months  I  have 
taken  consolation  with  my 
good  daughter  -  in  -  law, 
and  found  her  a  source 
of  consolation.  She  has 
suffered  a  great  deal  and 
suffered  unpleasantly;  I 
have  suffered  much  less 
since  I  have  not  been 
disturbed  in  that  which 

is  demanded    of  me,  and  Fig.  30.  Sebben's  portrait  of  Goethe, 

which       I      myself     must  a  new  engraving. 

demand  of  myself" 

In  September  1826  Ernst  Schiller,  August  Goethe's  special 
friend,  came  to  Weimar  to  arrange  family  affairs.^  During  his 
stay  Ernst  had  to  take  part  in  a  rather  strange  ceremony.  In 
March  1826,  when  the  so-called  treasury  vault  {Cassengjeivolbe) 
at  \\iQ  Jacobskirchhof  vfzs  being  cleared  out,  the  Biirgermeister 
Schwabe,  acting  on  the  evidence  of  the  gravedigger,  had  dis- 
covered Schiller's  skulL    Goethe  recognised  it  by  the  beautiful 

^  Goethe  tells  Meyer,  September  27,  1826,  that  he  sat  to  Sebbers 
probably  twenty  times^  for  hours  or  half  hours ;  even  after  the  second 
baking  of  the  cup  he  sat  for  retouching. — Tr- 

s  Charlotte  von  Schiller  had  died  in  the  summer  of  1826  at  Ernst's 
house  in  Bonn. — Tr. 
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horizontal  setting  of  the  teeth.     It  occurred  to  Chancellor  von 
Miiller  that  the  skull  might  find  a  suitable  resting-place  inside 
the  pedestal   in  the  Library,  on  which  Dannecker's  bust  of 
Schiller  stood     Goethe  reluctantly  consented,  after  he  had 
procured  a  cast  of  the  skulL     The  ceremony  took  place  on 
September  17,  1826.     Ernst  Schiller  formally  presented  his 
father's  skull  to  August  Goethe  for  the  Library.     Goethe  was 
not  present,  but  a  noble  meditative  poem  is   the   memorial 
of   the   day.^     The   ceremony   roused    much   unfavourable 
criticism.      Writing  to  Boisserde,  under  date  November   10, 
1826,  Goethe  says : — "  The  affair  of  the 
Schiller  reliqius  cannot  but  be  confessed 
to  be  in  some  measure  open  to  attack, 
even  by  those  who  do  not  disapprove  of 
what  has  been  done,  even  by  me,  who, 
perceiving  action  to  be  necessary,  had 
guided  it  and  urged  it  on  in  quiet,  and 
only  retired  when,  contrary  to  my  design, 
it  was  made  a  public  matter.      I  add 
in  confidence  that  for  the  present  not 
only  the  skull,  but  all  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton,  brought  together  by  the   de- 
liberative industry  of  our  comparative 
~  anatomists,    are    deposited    in    proper 

Fig.  40.  Goethe's  Silhouette,    arrangement  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Library, 

See  p.  671.     From  the  .  °         ,       ,     .  _,    ^  ' 

CcdenkbiMtcr  an  GottJu.  ^  a  seemly  shnne.  But  now  my  agency 
will  again  interpose,  and  I  hope  that  when 
these  precious  remains  are  interred,  as  I  mean  to  have  them, 
the  whole  fable  will  find  a  pleasing  dhwuement^  and  the  un- 
delightful  middle  terms  will  be  gladly  forgotten.  I  am  silendy 
at  one  with  the  Schiller  family,  and  you,  my  dearest,  shall  be 
among  the  first  to  know  my  solution  of  the  matter ;  it  would 
give  me  pleasure  if  you  guessed  what,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  very 
obvious."  Goethe  had  already  begun  to  look  forward  to  a 
place  of  burial  in  the  graveyard  that  surrounded  the  Fursten- 
gruft.  Writing  on  January  19,  1827,  he  tells  Boisser^e  how 
he  has  planned  a  "seemly  shrine"  near  the  toyX  vault, 
where  his  remains  and  those  of  Schiller,  so  strang'^ly  rescued, 

»  Bet  Bdrachtnn^  von  Schiller^s  SchOdil,  "  Im  emsten  Beinhaus  war's 
wo  ich  beschaute." — Tr. 
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shall  be  placed  together.  His  friends  von  Miiller,  Coudray, 
and  Biirgermeister  Schwabe,  have  undertaken  to  carry  out 
this  design,  and  all  had  been  arranged  during  the  presence 
in  Weimar  of  Ernst  Schiller,  in  September  and  October  1826. 
During  Emst*s  presence  Goethe  began  again  to  re-read  for 
publication  his  correspondence  with  Ernst's  father.  Moreover, 
Goethe  had  begged  back  his  own  letters  to  Zelter,^  in  order  to 
have  them  transcribed,  and  the  transcripts  inserted  with  the 
originals  of  Zelter's  letters.  Goethe  used  to  read  through  these 
transcripts  with  Riemer  in  the  evenings.  He  meant  this  cor- 
respondence to  be  published — the  precious  memorial  of  a  long 
and  beneficial  friendship.  Ernst  Schiller  left  Weimar  about 
the  middle  of  October  1826.  How  deeply  August  Goethe 
felt  the  parting  from  this  dear  friend  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  words : — 

Absohied. 

Bin  ich  denn  ganz  allein  ? 
Ich  habe  Vater  ja, 
Ich  habe  Frau, 
Ich  habe  Kinder  auch, 
Doch  keinen  Freund ! 
Er  schied  ! ! 

Dein  Goethe/ 

Die  Augenblicke  waren  theuer. 

The  revision  of  Helena  occupied  the  poet  a  long  time ;  it 
remained  when  all  the  other  contents  of  the  first  four  volumes 
were  already  gone.  On  September  30,  1826,  he  writes  to  the 
philologist  K.  W.  Gottling,  introducing  to  him  "a  beautiful 
lady."  This  refers  of  course  to  Helena.  Goethe  tells  Gottling 
that  Riemer  and  he  had  been  going  over  Helena  until  they 
were  weary.  For  a  good  while  Gottling  had  been  helping 
Goethe  in  the  revision  of  the  new  edition ;  he  used  to  read 
through  all  the  manuscript  before  it  went  to  the  printer.  The 
letter  in  which  Goethe  first  asks  him  for  this  aid  is  dated 
January  10,  1825.2 

1  Goethe  to  Zelter,  May  21,  1825.  Observe  that  Riemer*s  preface, 
p.  viil,  is  incorrect. — ^Tr. 

*  See  the  volume  edited  by  Kuno  Fischer,  BrUfwechsel  vwischen 
Goethe  und  K,  Gottling  in  den  Jahrm^  1824-1831  (Miinchen,  1880). 
K.  W.  Gotding  was  a  professor  in  Jena. — Tr. 

2  X 
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The  reader  will  remember  that,  after  the  completion  of 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  in  March  1797,  Goethe  planned  a 
second  epic  poem,  very  different  from  his  first ;  and  in  April 
1797  he  sketched  its  plot^  The  design  had  never  been 
carried  out,  and  the  papers  had  lain  untouched  for  thirty 
years.  Now  that  Goethe,  after  the  dismissal  of  Helena  from 
his  attention,  turned  to  the  Wanderjahre,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  work  up  the  plot  designed  for  an  epic  into  a  tale  for  the 
Wandeiyahre,  Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  1826,*  he 
began  to  develop  the  graceful  and  touching  story  which  we 
know  as  Die  Novelle, 

On  November  22,  1826,  Goethe  writes  to  Boisser^:  "I 
must  tell  you  that  in  these  days  joy  and  hope  have  descended 
to  us  from  above,  since  our  eldest  princess  Marie  [Karl 
August's  grandchild],  has  been  betrothed  to  Prince  Karl  of 
Prussia ;  thus,  as  last  winter  began  with  death  and  mourning,* 
this  begins  with  life  and  pleasure."  Moreover,  in  December 
1826  the  presence  in  Weimar  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
and  later  of  his  elder  brother  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  brought 
a  good  deal  of  delight  and  interest  into  Goethe's  life.* 

The  year  1827  is  remarkable  for  a  splendid  revival  of 
vigour  and  freshness  in  the  old  man,  and  the  reawakening  of 
the  power  of  song.  There  was  an  abundant  blossoming  of 
lyric  verse,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  slight  and  few  in  all  this 
verse  are  the  traces  of  the  weakness  of  age,  and  how  frequent 
vitality  and  excellence.  The  joy  of  having  successfully  wrestled 
with  the  difficulties  of  Helena^  and  the  thought  that  the  group 
of  volumes  forming  the  first  "  Lieferung  "  of  his  Works  would 
appear  at  Easter,  produced  a  kind  of  mental  and  bodily  elation. 
But  there  was  sorrow  too.     On  January  6,  1827,  Charlotte  1 

von  Stein  died  in  a  gentle  slumber  that  had  lasted  since  the 
previous  day.  In  her  will  she  had  left  instructions  as  to  her 
burial,  and,  knowing  the  soft  heart  of  her  old  friend,  she  had 

1  See  pp.  488,  490.— Tr. 

'  See  Goethe  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  October  22,  1826.— Tr. 

'  Because  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  already  noticed. 
See  p.  668.— Tr. 

*  Alexander  von  Humboldt  came,  I  think,  on  December  11,  1826. 
See  Eckermann  under  that  date.  See,  on  the  peculiar  value  of  visits  from 
men  like  the  HumboldU,  Goethe  to  Sulpiz  Boisser^,  December  30, 
1S26.— Tr. 
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directed  that  the  funeral  procession  should  not  take  the 
ordinary  route  along  the  Frauenplan^  past  his  house.  The 
civic  undertaker,  however,  declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  all 
propriety  that  the  funeral  of  one  of  high  birth  should  take  the 
side  way.  And  so,  on  the  afternoon  of  January  9,  1827,  the 
sad  procession  moved  along  the  familiar  street.  Goethe  did 
not  attend  it,  but  sent  August,  as  on  the  occasion  of  Wieland's 
burial  His  grief  was  silent,  but  not  therefore  the  less  real.^ 
"The  year  has  in  truth  begun,  as  earthly  years  will,  with  a 
mingling  of  gladness  and  sorrow ;  yet  the  gladness  outweighs, 
and  we  must  acknowledge  it  with  gratitude."^ 

On  February  i,  1827,  the  Grand  Duke  brought  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Prussia  to  see  Goethe,'  who  was  greatly  pleased  with 
him ;  on  February  4  the  Prince  came  again,  accompanied  by 
hk  brothers  Wilhelm  and  KarL  Goethe  conceived  the  best 
hopes  of  the  successor  to  the  Prussian  throne,  and  spoke  with 
admiration  of  his  good  taste  in  art,  of  his  intelligence,  know- 
ledge, and  vivacity.  There  were  very  gay  doings  in  Court  and 
city  just  then,  that  lasted  until  the  middle  of  February  1827. 
Goethe  took  no  part  in  them.  At  the  dose  of  January  1827 
he  was  at  last  able  to  send  Helena  to  Cotta,  and  about  the 
middle  of  February  followed  the  new  Zahme  Xenien,  which  were 
to  conclude  the  foiuth  volume.  Thus  the  first  "  Lieferung " 
was  disposed  of,  and  the  second  lay  "  ready  to  be  packed  up."* 
And  now  he  was  most  intent  on  finishing  his  Wanderjahre, 
But  at  the  same  time  we  find  him  attracted  by  Chinese 
literature,  reading  Chinese  fiction  and  poetry  in  translations, 
and  talking  to  Eckermann  about  it^  The  idea  of  a  World 
Literature  had  grown  more  and  more  vivid  in  Goethe  con- 
tinually.*     Meanwhile   the  pleasant  spring  weather  seemed 

1  See  DUntzer,  CharlotU  von  Stein^  the  year  1827.  Knebcl's  grief 
was  very  great. — Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Boisser^,  January  19,  1827.  This  is  the  letter  in  which 
he  tells  Boisser^e  about  the  plan  that  he  has  formed  as  to  his  own  boriaL 
See  p.  672.— Tr. 

'  Eckermann,  February  I,  1827.  (The  English  reader  will  correct 
the  misprint  Russia  in  Mr.  Oxenford's  translation.) — ^Tr. 

♦  Goethe  to  Boisser^e,  February  17,  1827. — Tr. 

•  Eckermann,  January  31, 1827.  Servian  poetry,  too,  interested  Goethe 
just  then.     See  DUntzer,  GoeMs  lyrische  Gedichte  erlauUrt,  I  407. — ^Tr. 

^  It  is  interesting  here  to  look  back  to  Herder's  instruction,  p.  ill. 
— Tr. 
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to  promise  an  enjoyable  summer.^  We  find  Goethe  driving 
with  Eckermann  and  observing  the  tender  April  green  of  the 
roadside  cornfields. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  1827  A.  W.  von  Schlegel  came 
to  Weimar;  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  April  24,  1827, 
Goethe  gave  a  large  tea-party  in  his  honour.     The  crowd  was  < 

very  great.  Schlegel's  fellow-traveller  Lassen  was  also  present 
Eckermann  relates  that  Schlegel  was  dressed  with  extreme  J 

neatness,  and  his  appearance  was  so  youthful  and  blooming  ' 

that  some  of  the  guests  present  spoke  of  cosmetics.     He  was,  ' 

however,  quite  surrounded   by  ladies,  to  whom  he  showed  i 

Indian  curiosities.  Goethe  drew  Eckermann  to  the  window  : 
"Now,  how  do  you  like  him?"  "Not  better  than  I  thought 
I  should,"  replied  Eckermann.  "He  is  indeed,"  replied 
Goethe,  "  no  true  man ;  but  we  must  bear  with  him  a  Httle 
because  of  his  manifold  learning  and  great  merits."*     Next  t 

day,  April  25,  1827,  Eckermann  dined  with  Goethe  and  Dr. 
Lassen.  Lassen  showed  great  knowledge  of  Indian  poetry, 
and  Goethe  was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  own  very  imperfect  knowledge. 

The  author  of  that  criticism  in  Z^  GMe  of  Stapfet^s 
CEuvres  dramatiques  de  Goethe^  which  had  given  Goethe  so 
much  pleasiu-e,  was  J.  J.  Ampere  the  younger.  From  the 
ripeness  and  largeness  of  mind  displayed  in  Ampere's  study  of 
the  development  of  Goethe's  mind  and  art,  it  had  been  con- 
jectured by  Goethe  and  Eckermann  that  the  critic  must  be  a 
man  of  mature  years.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  surprise  to 
them  when,  in  the  later  part  of  April  1827,  SUpfer  and 
Ampere  came  to  Weimar,  and  the  latter  turned  out  to  be  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven.'  No  less  surprise  was  it  to  hear 
that  the  other  contributors  to  Le  Globe^  whose  wisdom  and 
moderation  and  high  culture  they  had  admired  so  often,  were  all 

^  Eckermann,  Conversations  with  Goethe^  April  18,  1827. — ^Tr. 

*  Eckermann  and  Goethe  had  a  very  interesting  conversation  about 
Schlegel  on  March  28.  Schlegel's  injustice  to  Moli^re  and  Euripides  in 
his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  was  the  occasion  of  the  conversation. 
Oxenford  by  mistake  attributes  the  conversation  to  Soret. — Tr. 

'  Amp^e  was  born  in  i8oa  Goethe  makes  a  similar  mistake  about 
Carlyle*s  age,  in  a  letter  to  Boisser^e,  September  25,  1827.  Carlylc,  he 
says  is  probably  middle-aged  ;  he  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  German 
literature  after  a  wonderfully  penetrative  inner  fashion. — Tr. 
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young  like  Ampfere.^  Stapfer  and  Ampere  dined  twice,  May 
4  and  May  6,  1827,  at  Goethe's  house.  The  old  man  listened 
with  interest  to  Ampere's  account  of  M^rim^  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
and  other  important  talents.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  said 
about  B^ranger,  whose  poetry  had  of  late  interested  Goethe 
very  much.  At  the  second  of  these  dinner-parties,  Goethe 
made  some  valuable  remarks  about  Tasso  and  Faust,  and  re- 
lated how  in  1797  he  had  planned  an  epic  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Just  after  this  Karl  von  Holtei,  whose  vaudevilles  were  making 
a  great  stir,  came  to  Weimar  on  his  way  back  from  Paris.  He 
announced  his  arrival  to  Goethe,  and  received  an  invitation  to 
dinner.  His  open-hearted  fresh  personality  won  the  poet's 
liking. 

On  Saturday,  May  12,  1827,  Goethe  went  to  visit  his 
Garden  House  in  the  Park,*  and  he  found  the  place  so  delight- 
ful in  the  fine  spring  weather  that  he  decided  to  stay  and  live 
a  while  in  the  solitude  for  himself  and  literature,  and  escape 
the  oppression  of  his  domestic  troubles.  For  Ottilie  was 
sickly  and  out  of  tune,  while  August  abandoned  himself 
regardlessly  to  sensual  pleasure.  On  May  15,  1827,  Holtei 
went  to  see  Goethe  at  the  Garden,  and  found  him  in  a  very 
communicative  mood,  and  mild,  even  melancholy.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  stay  in  the  Garden  Goethe  began  to  write 
the  Fourth  Act  of  the  Second  Part  oi Faust — "at  that  point 
where  Faust,  descending  from  the  antique  cloud,  meets  his  evil 
genius  again."  "Tell  no  one;  but  I  confide  to  you  that  I 
mean  to  advance  from  this  point,  and  fill  in  the  blank  until  I 
reach  the  conclusion  which  has  long  been  ready."*  {Faust  was 
finished  in  1831,  and  was  published  after  Goethe's  death.) 
Another  product  of  the  weeks  in  the  Garden  is  the  beautiful 
little  group  of  lyrics  called  Chinesisch-Deutsche  Jahres-  und 
Tageszeiten,  a  free  adaptation  of  the  clear,  pure,  calm  manner 
of  Chinese  poetry,  to  the  utterance  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
sweet  sights  and  sounds  of  a  German  spring.  The  long 
beautiful  days  were  indeed  filled  with  many  occupations.  In 
September,  Goethe,  when  writing  to  Boisser^e  an  account  of 

^  Eckennann*s  expression  of  wonder  gave  occasion  for  an  exposition 
by  Goethe,  of  the  value  to  literature  and  poetry  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
milieu. — Tr. 

«  Goethe  to  Zelter,  May  24,  1827.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Zclter,  May  24,  1827.— Tr. 
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his  spring  and  summer,  says  of  this  time  :  "  Thus  May  came, 
and  I  was  tempted  to  move  into  the  Garden  in  the  Park, 
which  was  of  great  use  to  me ;  for  I  pushed  on  with  many  an 
old  piece  of  work,  began  some  new,  and  won  a  great  deal  from 
the  pure,  though  often  interrupted  quiet"  One  of  the  inter- 
ruptions was  a  visit  from  his  dear  and  honoured  Princess 
Marie.  She  was  soon  to  leave  for  Berlin  with  her  husband 
Prince  KarL  The  parting  was  so  sad  to  Goethe  that  he  was 
unable  to  bid  her  farewell  in  verse. ^  The  rainy  weather  at 
the  close  of  May  1827  did  not  drive  Goethe  from  the  Garden, 
and  he  continued  there  until  the  first  week  in  June  was  past 
Soon  after  Count  Sternberg  came  to  Weimar,  and  Goethe 
returned  to  town.*  With  Sternberg  there  were  many  conver- 
sations on  natural  science.  "  In  our  cabinet  of  fossils  he  was 
so  good  as  to  put  in  order  a  beautiful  collection  of  plants  of 
the  primeval  world,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  their  true  value 
was  given  to  them."'  Goethe  remained  in  Weimar  after  this, 
because,  as  he  tells  Zelter  on  July  17,  1827,  he  was  so 
dependent  on  his  literary-artistic  surroundings.  It  had  been 
comic  to  see  what  quantities  of  things  had  been  dragged  down 
to  the  Garden  during  the  four  weeks  of  his  stay  there.  But 
such  a  love  of  the  place  had  revived  in  him  that  every  day  he 
spent  at  least  a  few  hours  in  it. 

During  July  and  August  1827  Goethe  was  occupied 
chiefly  in  enjoyment  and  criticism  of  the  works  of  other  men 
in  art  and  literature,  both  those  of  Germany  and  of  other 
countries.  Perhaps  his  highest  point  of  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm during  the  time  was  reached  during  the  perusal  of 
Manzoni's  /  promessi  sposi,  (He  had  written  a  preface  for  an 
edition  of  Manzoni's  Opere  poetiche^  that  was  printed  in  Jena,*) 
Moreover,  Goethe  had  plenty  of  oflficial  work.  In  the  Jena 
institutions  there  were  many  things  to  be  cared  for — appoint- 

*  See  Muller*s  Unterhaltungen  mit  Gotthe^  August  30,  1827. — Tr. 

*  On  June  9,  1827,  Goethe  writes  to  Zelter :  •*  Now  I  am  going  back 
to  town  to  be  always  at  hand  for  Count  Sternberg  when  he  can  get  free 
from  his  obligations  to  society  and  Court"  Sternberg  is  gone  when 
Eckermann  calls  on  June  20. — ^Tr. 

5  Goethe  to  Boisseree,  October  12,  1827. — Tr. 

*  The  full  title  is  given,  Goethe  und  Zelter^  iv.  290.  Opere  poetiche  di 
AUssandro  Afanzoni,  con  prefazione  di  Goethe,  Jetta^  per  Federico  From- 
manrtj  1827. — Tr. 
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ments  to  be  made,  thanks  to  be  returned,  the  administration  to 
be  superintended.  These  institutions  had  received  generous 
aid  from  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Crown-Princess.  About  this 
time  the  ducal  contributions  in  aid  of  the  Library  were  greatly 
diminished ;  Goethe  thought  of  a  plan  for  avoiding  impoverish- 
ment There  were  some  private  reading  associations  in 
Weimar.  If  the  Superintendence  joined  these  associations,  it 
could  exercise  a  control  over  the  choice  of  books.  The  books 
would  come  to  the  Library  as  to  a  subscriber  first,  then  they 
would  circulate  for  a  time  among  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tions, and  afterwards  they  could  be  purchased  at  half-price.^ 
During  this  time  Goethe's  domestic  life  continued  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  it.  Ottilie,  who  was  suffering  a  great 
deal  from  her  pregnancy,  "  found  a  slight  in  everything,  saw 
defect  of  love  and  sympathy  everywhere,"  and  was  in  the 
most  dreadfully  nervous  condition. 

Goethe's  birthday  in  the  year  1827  brought  a  specially 
great  pleasure.  While  receiving  the  good  wishes  of  a  circle 
of  friends  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  accompanied  by  Karl  August  The  king  had 
arrived  in  Weimar  the  night  before,  and  on  that  morning 
had  declared  that  he  came  expressly  for  Goethe's  birthday.^ 
It  is  well  known  what  a  lover  of  art  the  king  was,  how  pene- 
trated with  a  feeling  for  the  greatness  of  Germany.  He  gave 
Goethe  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  Bavaria, 
and  on  this  and  the  following  day  had  the  most  intimate  con- 
versation with  the  poet,  whom  he  astonished  by  sympathetic 
comprehension  ofi  and  by  a  complete  acquaintance  with  all 
the  history  of  his  life.  A  week  later  Staatsrath  Schukowsky, 
the  tutor  of  the  Czarewitch,  manifested  his  reverence  for 
Goethe  after  the  most  touching  fashion.*  Again,  a  little 
later,  the  architect  Zahn,  who  had  just  returned  from  Italy, 
showed  Goethe  his  tracings  of  Pompeian  wall-paintings. 
Miiller,  visiting  Goethe  on  the  nth  of  September  1827,  found 
Zahn  with  him  and  the  tracings    spread  out  on  the  floor  of 

1  Goethe  to  Karl  August,  July  5,  1827.— Tr- 

'  Goethe  to  Boisseree,  in  the  continuation  of  a  letter  begun  on  August 
26,  1827  ;  Goethe  to  Zelter,  September  6,  1827.  See  Sulph  Boisserhy 
il  478;  Goethe  und  Zelter,  iv.  368.— Tr. 

•  See  Miiller,  Unterhattungen  mU  Goethe,  Friday,  September  7, 
1827.— Tr. 
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the  sitting-room.  Goethe  "  revelled  "  in  pleasure.  "  I  edify 
myself  by  them,"  he  said ;  "  for  I  call  it  edification  when  we 
come  on  confirmation  of  what  we  hold  to  be  right,  and 
vouchers  for  it"  On  the  morning  of  September  13  we  find 
Goethe  at  a  dejeuner  given  by  the  Cross-Bow  Shooting  Club. 
August  proposed  his  toast  of  thanks  for  him. 

There  was  indeed  about  this  time  a  great  revival  of  vigour 
in  Goethe,  and  he  was  in  the  mood  for  enjoying  things.  Thus 
we  find  him  taking  delightful  drives  with  Eckermann.  On 
September  24,  1827,  they  started  at  eight  o'clock  on  a  beau- 
tiful morning  along  the  up-hill  road  to  Berka.  A  certain 
basket  made  of  rushes  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  attracted 
the  good  Eckermann's  attention,  and  Goethe  related  how  it 
came  from  Marienbad,  and  how  useful  it  had  been  in  minera- 
logical  excursions  among  the  Bohemian  mountains.  But  on 
this  occasion  it  contained  breakfast !  And  after  descending  a 
little  valley  and  crossing  the  simple  wooden  bridge  which 
spanned  the  dry  channel  of  a  rain  torrent,  the  coachman 
was  told  to  stop,  and  a  napkin  was  spread  on  a  road-side  heap 
of  stones,  and  the  good  things  of  the  basket  were  disclosed. 
After  this  they  spent  an  interesting  day  at  Berka  and  Tonndorf. 
Goethe  had  a  great  deal  to  communicate  :  he  talked  especially 
of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust^  and  Eckermann  expresses  deep 
regret  that  his  diary  only  contains  notes  of  what  passed  in  the 
time  before  breakfast.  Again,  on  September  26,  1827,  they 
started  early  for  the  Hottelstedt  Ecke,  the  most  western  height 
of  the  Ettersberg,  thence  to  drive  to  the  Ettersburg  Castle. 
The  details  of  this  drive  are  given  at  considerable  length  by 
Eckermann.  When  they  reached  the  western  height  they 
alighted,  and  breakfast  was  spread  out  on  a  grassy  hillock. 
Seated  with  their  backs  against  the  wind-beaten  oaks  of  that 
high  spot,  they  consumed  a  brace  of  roast  partridges  with  new 
white  bread,  and  drank  good  wine  from  a  cup  of  gold  that 
Goethe  always  carried  with  him.  Before  their  eyes  lay  half 
Thiiringen  in  the  clear  light  of  a  September  morning,  a  wide 
beautiful  view  on  which  Goethe  had  looked  many  a  time  in 
earlier  years,  and  every  point  on  the  landscape  was  the  centre 
of  recollections.  After  lingering  thus  some  time  they  drove 
on  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Ettersberg  to  the  Castle  of 
Ettersburg,  how  bright  and  cheerful  once,  now  silent  and 
lonely.     Goethe  had  the  rooms  opened,  and  told  Eckermann 
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how  Schiller  had  formerly  lived  for  a  while  in  one  of  them.^ 
Afterwards  he  led  the  way  along  a  footpath  through  the  wood 
to  a  spot  where,  fifty  years  before,  in  the  time  of  the  good 
Duchess  Amalia,  they  had  all  cut  their  names  on  a  beech. 
Around  this  beech,  in  the  beautiful  summer  evenings,  they 
had  played  farces  and  been  young  and  joyous.  The  spot  was 
now  damp  and  cheerless,  being  overshadowed  by  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  the  names  on  the  old  beech  could  only  be 
read  with  difficulty. 

On  the  day  before  (September  25,  1827)  Goethe  had  had 
a  melancholy  reminder  of  Schiller.  The  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
had  visited  the  Fiirstengrttft  and  the  Library,  had  been  ver>' 
ill  content  with  the  way  in  which  Schiller's  bones  were  pre- 
served. Like  opinions  having  reached  Karl  August  from 
other  quarters,  we  find  him  writing  to  Goethe :  "  I  consider  it 
advisable  that  they  [Schiller's  bones],  inclusive  of  the  head,  of 
which  first  a  cast  should  be  taken,  enclosed  in  the  casket  that 
they  lie  in  now,  should,  for  the  present,  be  placed  and  pre- 
served in  the  family  vault  that  I  have  built  for  my  race  at  the 
new  graveyard  here,  until  Schiller's  family  shall  have  provided 
some  other  disposition  of  them."  Now  Goethe  had  constantly 
borne  in  mind  the  plan  of  having  a  place  of  burial  erected  for 
Schiller  and  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  FurstengrufU 
We  find  him  writing  on  January  27,  1827,  that  Coudray  is 
making  sketches  for  the  "  Twin  Monument  as  it  is  to  be  accord- 
ing to  our  common  invention  and  arrangement"*  It  probably 
was  Goethe  who  persuaded  Karl  August  to  have  the  bones  of 
Schiller  placed  in  a  coffin.  This  was  done  on  December  16, 
1827.  The  coffin,  prepared  according  to  Goethe's  directions, 
was  of  oak,  stained  dark,  with  rings  and  rosettes  of  tempered 
blue  steel ;  on  the  front  was  simply  the  name  in  golden  letters. 
It  was  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  step  that  was  meant  to  receive  the 
Duke's  coffin  in  time  to  come. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  7,  1827,  Goethe  and 
Eckermann  set  out  for  Jena,  where  they  intended  to  stay  until 
the  evening  of  the  following  day.  (It  is  curious  to  think  that 
four  whole  years  had  passed  since  Goethe  last  visited  Jena, 
when  returning  from  Marienbad  in  September  1823.)     The 

»  Seepage  515.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  Sulpiz  Boisser^,  January  27,  1827.— Tr. 
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friends  arrived  early,  and  went  to  see  the  Botanical  Garden, 
where  Goethe  surveyed  the  shrubs  and  plants,  and  found 
all  in  beautiful  order.  After  looking  over  the  Mineralogical 
Cabinets  and  other  scientific  collections  they  drove  to  KnebeVs, 
where  they  were  expected  to  dinner.  The  meeting  between 
the  old  friends  (Knebel  was  eighty- three,  Goethe  seventy- 
eight)  was  very  affectionate;  Knebel  in  his  haste  almost 
stumbled  to  the  door  to  fold  Goethe  in  his  arms.  After 
dinner  Goethe  and  Eckermann  drove  southwards  up  the  pretty 
valley  of  the  Saale.  When  they  returned  to  the  streets  of 
Jena  Goethe  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  along  the 
Bachgasse  and  made  him  stop  at  an  unpretentious  house. 
This  was  classic  ground  :  it  was  the  house  that  Voss  had  lived 
in,  and  Goethe  conducted  Eckermann  through  the  house  and 
among  the  garden  fruit-trees,  and  talked  of  the  pleasant 
evenings  that  he  had  spent  there  with  Voss  and  the  good 
Ernestine.^  By  this  time  it  was  six  o'clock,  and  they  went  to 
their  quarters  at  "  The  Bear."  They  had  a  large  room,  with  an 
alcove  containing  two  beds.  They  sat  in  the  pleasant  autumn 
twilight  for  a  time  without  candles,  and  Goethe  talked  of 
Voss  and  Schiller.  Soon  candles  and  supper  appeared,  but 
Goethe's  communicative  companionable  mood  lasted,  and  they 
chatted  until  healthy  weariness  made  sleep  delightful  Next 
day  (Monday,  October  8,  1827)  they  rose  early  and  went 
first  to  the  Anatomical  Cabinet  Then  they  drove  to  the 
Observatory,  and,  moreover,  visited  the  adjacent  Meteorological 
Cabinet.  After  this  they  went  down  into  the  garden,  where 
Goethe  had  caused  a  little  breakfast  to  be  laid  out  upon  a 
stone  table  in  an  arbour.  "  You  hardly  know  what  a  remark- 
able place  we  are  sitting  in,"  he  said  to  Eckermann.  **It 
was  here  that  Schiller  lived  In  this  arbour,  on  these  seats, 
we  have  often  sat  at  this  old  stone  table  and  have  exchanged 
many  a  good  and  great  word.*  He  was  in  the  thirties  then,  I 
in  the  forties,  both  full  of  enthusiasms.  That  has  all  passed 
away,  and  I  am  not  what  I  was,  but  the  old  earth  remains  still, 
and  air  and  water  and  land  are  still  the  same."  After  Ecker- 
mann had  gone  upstairs  and  gazed  on  the  windings  of  the 
beautiful   Saale  from   Schiller's  windows,  they  went   to  the 


1  Compare  page  536. — ^Tr. 
*  See  page  498.— Tr. 
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J  chemist  Dobereiner,  whom  Goethe  esteemed  highly  on  account 

of  his  beautiful  discoveries.^  It  was  noon  by  this  time.  They 
resolved  not  to  return  to  dine  at  "  The  Bear,"  but  to  enjoy 

j  the  splendid  day  out  of  doors.     There  was  a  little  inn  at 

!  Burgau  where  they  could  get  some  fish,  and  they  had  wine  in 

•  the  carriage.  All  turned  out  delightfully.  The  drive  brought 
I  them  past  those  thickets  and  windings  of  the  Saale  that 
I  Eckermann  had  seen  from  Schiller's  windows.     The  landlady 

at  Burgau  apologised  for  having  nothing  ready,  but  they 
should  soon  have  some  soup  and  some  good  fish.  They 
waited  for  dinner  in  the  sunshine  on  the  bridge.  The  scene 
was  full  of  cheerfulness.  On  the  other  bank  was  the  little 
town  of  Lobeda ;  the  river  was  covered  with  pine  rafts  that 
shot   beneath  the  bridge,  guided  by  noisy  merry  raftsmen. 

^  When  their  fish  was  ready  it  was  served  to  them  in  the  open 

*  air,  and  they  remained  chatting  pleasantly  over  their  wine 

until  the  sun,  drawing  near  the  summits  of  the  western  hills, 
warned  them  of  the  lapse  of  time.  The  carriage  was  called, 
they  returned  to  Jena,  and,  after  settling  their  account  at 
"  The    Bear "  and  paying  a  short  visit  to  Frommann,  drove 

;*  quickly  back  to  Weimar. 

!  Soon  after  Zelter  came  for  a  short  visit*    Then  Hegel, 

now  a  man  of  wide  fame,  came  to  Weimar.  Goethe,  with  a 
great  personal  esteem  for  Hegel,  did  not  want  to  know  any- 
thing of  his  philosophy.*  But  Hegel  was  a  warm  adherent  to 
Goethe's  Theory  of  Colour.  We  find  Goethe  ventming  to 
the  Theatre  once  more  at  this  time.  The  attraction  was  a  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  opera  Die  ZauberfWte  {II  Flauto  Magico), 
He  tells  Zelter  that  it  yielded  him  little  pleasure  because  the 

*  performance  was  faulty,  and  because  he  was  not  as  receptive 

t  ^  And  a  new  kind  of  flue,  invented  by  him  and  named  after  him, 

had  interested  Goethe  a  good  deaL — DOntzer. 

•  Zelter  left  on  October  18.  There  was  a  tea-party  in  honour  of 
Hegel  at  Goethe's  house.  Eckermann  tells  us  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
cheerful  talk  Zelter  rose  and  went  out  without  saying  a  word.     Those 

)  present  knew  that  it  pained  him  to  take  leave  of  Goethe,  and  this  was  his 

delicate  expedient  for  avoiding  the  pain. — Tr. 

*  To  Chancellor  von  Muller  Goethe  said,  on  July  16,  1827  :  "Of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  I  do  not  want  to  know  anything,  although  Hegel 
himself  pleases  me.  I  have  in  any  case  already  got  all  the  philosophy 
that  I  shall  need  until  my  end — indeed,  properly  speaking,  I  do  not  need 
philosophy  at  all" — Tr. 
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for  such  things  as  he  had  been.^     The  anxiety  that  Ottilie's 
suffering  during  her  pregnancy  had  caused  came  to  an  end 
when,  on  October  29,  1827,  she  bore  a  pretty  daughter,  whom 
they  called  Alma  Sedina  Henriette  Cornelia. 

During  that  part  of  the  year  1827  subsequent  to  his 
birthday,  Goethe  had  been  working  on  the  First  Act  of  the 
Second  Part  of  Faust.  He  wished  to  publish  in  his  Works 
the  beginning  of  this  First  Act,  as  far  as  the  scene  Lustgarten 
(The  Pleasure  Ground),  He  worked  steadily,  and  as  his 
health  remained  pretty  good,  he  was  able  to  send  it  to  the 
printer  on  January  24,  1828.  We  find  Goethe  writing  bright 
little  lyric  trifles  at  this  time.  Thus  he  addresses  to  Karl 
August  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  1828 — the  last 
New  Year  for  Karl  August — the  lines  beginning :  "  Fehlt  der 
Gabe  gleich  das  Neue,  Sei  das  Alte  nicht  veraltet,"  and  he 
inscribed  three  little  poems  in  the  album  of  his  "  tried  "  friend 
the  Countess  Caroline  von  Egloffstein,  In  an  album  which  he 
gave  to  a  Frau  Kammerherr  von  Mandelsloh,  nee  von  Milkau, 
he  wrote  two  short  poems,  one  a  dedication.  We  give 
facsimiles  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  A  little  later,  Count 
Briihl,  the  Intendant  of  the  Royal  Theatre  of  Berlin,  requested 
permission  to  use  Goethe's  poem,  Hans  Sachsens  poetische 
Sendung^  as  a  prologue  to  Deinhardstein's  play  Hans  Saclis, 
Goethe  replies  to  Briihl  on  January  17,  1828.  He  has 
recited  aloud  the  poem  deliberately,  as  it  should  be  recited  ' 

before  the  public,  and  he  finds  that  it  occupies  about  twelve 
minutes.     As  the  poem  contains  the  description  of  a  painting,  ^ 

some  introduction  is  desirable  to  avoid  abruptness.  On 
January    26,  Goethe   forwarded   the   introductory   poem   to 

At  this  time  Holtei  appeared  in  Weimar  again ;  he  delivered  ' 

recitations.  The  kindness  of  friends  secured  him  a  consider- 
able attendance  at  these  recitations.  The  old  poet  gave  him, 
as  before,  a  fiiendly  reception.  And  Holtei  won  over  August 
Goethe  completely  by  reading  aloud  Faust  in  an  adaptation 
that  he  had  made.     According  to  Holtei's  account  August  • 

was  so  much  delighted  that  he  rushed  up  to  him,  seized  both 
his  hands,  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  cried ;  "  I  will  tell  my 

1  Goethe  to  Zelter,  November  6,  1827. — ^Tr. 
*  See  Hempers  Goethe,  xi.  264. — Tr. 
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father  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Faust  that  I  never  under- 
stood until  to-day  1"  Whatever  the  truth  of  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  they  formed  a  very  intimate  friendship,  like  that 
of  sentimental,  crack-brained  students.^  Moreover,  Holtei 
was  on  friendly  footing  with  Ottilie,  her  mother,  and  her 
grandmother.  But  Goethe  could  not  approve  of  Holtei*s 
trimming  oi  Faust 

The  winter  weather  did  not  prevent  Goethe  from  going 
out  to  drive  occasionally ;  we  find  him  looking  forward  with 
great  hope  to  the  coming  of  spring.  His  chief  occupation 
was  finishing  the  Wanderjahre,  The  negotiation  with  Cotta 
about  the  Schiller-Goethe  correspondence  was  at  length 
[  brought  to  a  conclusion  through  the  good  offices  of  Boisserde.^ 

L  During  the  spring  the  Garden  was  constantly  visited ;  and  the 

I?  old  man,  now  seventy -eight,  ventured  again  to  the  opera. 

But  the  great  drum,  which  made  the  whole  house  roar  and 
rattle  to  the  rafters,^  made  him  afraid  to  go  there  any  more. 
His  interest  in  the  external  world  of  Literature  and  Art 
remained  vivid  as  ever.  Beside  the  French  and  English 
periodicals  he  now  received  an  Italian  one — LEco  of  Milan.* 
As  for  his  own  work,  it  was  needful  to  get  the  Wanderjahre 
ready  for  the  fifth  "Lieferung"  of  the  new  editioa  More- 
over, he  felt  a  great  wish  to  complete  Faust  He  did  at  this 
time  succeed  in  writing  the  earlier  part  of  the  Second  Act 
Another  of  his  plans  was  the  publication  of  a  careful  French 
translation  by  Soret  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants^  with  his- 
torical addenda.  It  was  Soret  who  called  his  attention  to 
the  book  by  De  Candolle,  Organographie  Vkgktale^  which  had 
appeared  in  1827.  Very  remarkable  is  the  pleasure  shown 
by  Goethe  in  observing  how  three  different  nationalities — 
French,  Scotch,  and  Russians — take  his  Helena  in  different 
ways.  "  The  Scot,"  he  writes  to  Zelter,  **  seeks  to  penetrate 
into  the  work ;  the  Frenchman  to  understand  it ;  the  Russian 
to  appropriate  it.     In  German  readers  perhaps  all  three  will 

1  "Burschikos"  is  the  expressive  adjectiye  which  I  endeavour  to 
translate  by  a  phrase.  The  German  student  has  been  described  so  often 
that  it  is  not  needful  to  enlarge  on  him  here. — ^Tr. 

<  And  on  Sunday,  April  6,  1828,  Goethe  despatched  the  manuscript 
to  Cotta.     Goethe  to  Boisser^e,  April  7,  1828.— Tr. 

3  Goethe  to  Zelter,  April  22,  1828.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  May  21,  1828.— Tr. 
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found  together."^  And  when  his  enthusiastic  admirer  the  King 
of  Bavaria  sent  his  Court  painter  Stieler  to  paint  his  portrait, 
the  old  man  felt  much  pleasure  in  the  great  honour.  Stieler  was 
amiable,  and  had  a  cultivated  mind ;  and  Goethe  liked  him.^ 

Karl  August  had  been  poorly  for  some  time.  A  journey 
to  Berlin — to  greet  his  little  great-grandchild,  bom  March  20, 
1828 — had  been  delayed  and  delayed  in  consequence.  But 
he  would  not  give  it  up;  and  towards  the  close  of  May  1828 
he  started  When  he  took  leave  of  Goethe  with  his  usual 
cordiality,  little  did  the  friends  guess  that  it  was  their  final 
parting.  The  Duke  finished  his  visit,  and  was  on  his  return 
journey  (he  had  reached  Graditz,  near  Torgau)  when  death 
overtook  him.  He  was  standing  at  an  open  window  when  the 
stroke  came.     This  wris  on  June  14,  1828.  m 

The  sad  news  arrived  in  Weimar  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  a  Saturday.  Goethe  sat  at  table  with  his  family  and 
some  guests.  In  the  adjoining  Garden  Room  some  Tyrolese 
were  singing.  August  Goethe  was  called  out  AVhen  he 
came  back  he  dismissed  the  singers,  and  then  proposed  that 
they  should  leave  table,  as  they  would  wish  to  go  to  the  opera 
Oberon  that  evening.  Goethe  thought  the  haste  very  odd  (it 
was  scarcely  four  o'clock) ;  however,  he  yielded,  and  the  guests 
dispersed  through  the  rooms.  Very  soon  August  succeeded 
in  getting  them  all  away;  and  he  was  left  to  break  the 
news  to  his  father  alone.  The  blow  was  too  hard  "  I  saw 
Goethe  late  in  the  evening,"  writes  Eckermann.  "  Before  I 
went  into  his  room  I  heard  him  sighing  and  talking  to  himself. 
...  He  refused  all  consolation.  *  I  had  thought  to  depart 
before  him,  but  God  disposes  as  He  sees  best,  and  nothing 
remains  for  us  poor  mortals  but  to  endure  and  hold  ourselves 
erect  as  long  as  we  can  and  as  well  as  we  can.*"  The  body 
was  brought  with  military  and  royal  honours  to  Weimar,  to 
the  "  Roman  House  "  in  the  Park,  which  the  Duke  had  been 
so  fond  o£  Here  it  was  to  remain  until  the  funeral,  which 
was  delayed  by  the  absence  in  St  Petersburg  of  the  new 
Grand  Duke.  The  Grand  Duchess  Luise  was  at  the  time 
in  WilhelmsthaL     She  caused  the  news  of  the  Duke's  death 

1  Goethe  to  Zelter,  May  21,  1828.— Tr. 

«  Sec  the  beginning  of  Goethe's  letter  to  Zelter,  No.  597.  GoetJu  und 
Zflter,  V.  53.— Tr. 
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to  be  formally  communicated  to  Goethe  by  Soret     Goethe 
replied  immediately :  "  Present  my  most  emphatic  respects  to 
Madame  the  Grand  Duchess.     My  sentiments  need  no  words 
r  and  my  emotions  can  find  none.     If  I  might  at  all  venture  on 

i^'^  it  I  should  be  in  Wilhelmsthal  already."^     He  was  unable  to 

give  any  utterance  in  poetry  to  his  grieC  On  June  20  he 
writes  to  Soret :  "  I  find  myself  in  a  strange  mental  condition, 
which  permits  no  steady,  continued  attention,  and  accordingly 
I  work  off  many  isolated  things  which  really  have  to  be  done, 
and  I  arrange  various  matters  which  were  in  confusion,  in 
order  to  become  aware  that  there  is  still  something  in  the 
world  in  which  it  is  possible  to  be  interested."  But  the  deso- 
lation in  his  heart  was  terrible.  His  best  source  of  relief  was 
the  book  by  De  Candolle  to  which  Soret  had  called  his  atten- 
tion. Farther  on  in  the  letter  which  we  have  been  quoting 
he  writes  of  this  book :  "  Open  it  where  I  will,  it  reminds  me 
of  my  old  friend,  eternally  forming  and  re-forming  Nature,  from 
whom  we  receive  our  life,  and  to  whom  we  return  it"  Though 
his  physician  Dr.  Vogel  declared  in  favour  of  his  going  to 
Wilhelmsthal,  he  felt  unfit  to  see  the  Grand  Duchess  so  soon, 
and  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  appearing  at  Court  More- 
over, Stieler  wanted  to  put  the  last  touches  to  the  portrait, 
which  had  been  successfully  grounded  before  the  Duke's 
death,  and  Goethe  held  it  a  disposition  of  fate  that  this 
necessity  excluded  his  power  of  choice.*  He  sent  his  eldest 
grandson  Walther  to  Wilhelmsthal  to  visit  the  Hereditary 
Prince,  who  was  of  about  the  same  age.  Not  until  June  28, 
1828,  was  he  able  to  send  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the 
mourning  widow.  "Even  this  meagre  thing  has  cost  me  a 
great  deal,"  he  writes  to  Soret ;  "  for  I  shrink  from  touching 
with  words  on  what  we  cannot  bear  to  feel"  Then  he  goes 
on :  "  Meanwhile  let  me  speak  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
our  botanical  project'  On  waking  in  the  morning,  a  moment 
at  which  so  great  a  loss  always  grows  vivid  anew,  I  seize  the 
work  of  M.  de  Candolle." 

^  Goethe  to  Soret,  June  17,  1828.  Uhde,  GoetAes  Briefs  cm  Sortt^ 
Stuttgart,  1877.— Tr. 

•  Goethe  to  Soret,  June  21,  1828. — Tr. 

*  The  project  of  translating  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  into  French, 
with  which,  of  course,  the  study  of  the  Organographie  VigitaU  was 
closely  linked. — Tr. 
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Stieler's  picture  became  a  very  noble  one.  Goethe  observes 
that  the  painting  of  the  final  touches  had  been  strangely 
favoured  by  the  exaltation  which  passion  brings.^  He  could 
not  bear  to  stay  in  Weimar  any  longer ;  he  mtist  fly  to  Nature 
and  seek  restoration  in  solitude;  moreover  he  dreaded  the 
funeral,  which  was  to  take  place  on  July  9,  1828. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Chief  Court  Marshal's  Office 
he  left  Weimar  on  July  7,  1828  He  dined  at  Jena  with  his 
old  friend  and  fellow-mourner  Knebel,  and  then  went  on  to 
the  Ducal  residence  Castle  Dornburg,  where,  however,  he  did 
not  reside  in  the  principal  Castle.  Four  years  before  Karl 
August  had  purchased  a  property  adjoining  the  Ducal  gardens. 
The  name  of  the  former  owner  of  this  property  was  Stomann. 
And  it  was  in  the  little  "Stomann  Castle"  {^^ Stomann! sches 
Schioss  ")  that  Goethe  took  up  his  abode.  He  lived  and  slept 
in  the  so-called  Bergstuhe^  from  which  he  enjoyed  a  lovely 
view,  three  windows  opening  to  the  south  and  one  to  the  west 
He  writes  the  following  description  of  the  place  to  Zelter  on 
July  10,  1828  :  "I  do  not  know  whether  Dornburg  is  familiar 
to  you.  It  is  a  little  town  on  the  rise  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saale,  below  Jena;  outside  it  a  series  of  castles  .  .  .  have  been 
built  at  the  most  various  times ;  and  pretty  gardens  surround 
pleasure-houses.  I  am  stopping  in  the  little  old  castle  at  the 
southern  end;  it  has  been  re-fitted  lately.  The  prospect  is 
noble  and  gladdening;  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  well -cared 
gardens;  the  vine-arbours  are  hung  with  rich  clusters;  and 
beneath  my  window  I  see  a  smiling  vineyard,  which  was 
planted  on  a  very  desolate  slope  three  years  ago  by  him  who 
is  dead.  ...  On  the  other  sides  the  rose -arbours  are  fairy- 
like in  their  lovely  decking,  and  the  mallows  and  what  not 
all  blooming  and  bright;  and  everything  is  seen  by  me  in 
heightened  colours,  like  the  rainbow  on  a  dark-gray  ground. 
During  fifty  years  I  have  often  enjoyed  life  on  this  spot  with 
him,  and  I  could  spend  this  time  on  no  spot  where  the 
evidences  of  his  activity  present  themselves  to  the  senses  with 
more  insistent  charm." 

Goethe  had  brought  with  him  to  Dornburg  his  servant 
Friedrich  and  his  secretary  J.  John.    His  meals  were  provided 

I  Goethe  to  Boisscr^  Weimar,  July  6,  1828.  We  are  familiar  in 
England  with  Stieler's  picture.  It  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lewes*s  Life  of 
Goethe.— TVL. 
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by  the  Court -gardener  Sckell,  whom  he  had  known  during 
the  last  twelve  years.  From  Sckell  ^  we  learn  the  particulars 
of  Goethe's  simple  mode  of  life.  As  a  rule  he  rose  at  six 
o'clock,  and  partook  of  coffee  immediately.  At  seven  o'clock 
he  summoned  his  secretary  and  dictated  until  eight  o'clock, 
sometimes  until  half- past  eight  Then  he  walked  on  the 
terraces  or  in  the  garden  until  half-past  nine ;  then  breakfasted. 
After  breakfast  he  dictated  again  or  went  down  into  the  garden, 
if  he  was  not  prevented  by  early  visitors.  About  eleven,  as  a 
rule,  visitors  came,  and  those  who  came  dined  with  him.  Dinner 
was  served  usually  at  half-past  two,  and  lasted  until  four.  Then 
the  visitors  used  to  go  away,  and  Goethe  went  into  the  gardens 
again,  where  he  remained  until  half- past  five,  when  he  ate 
some  white  French  bread  and  drank  some  wine.  After  that 
he  stayed  in  his  room  or,  in  fine  weather,  paced  up  and  down 
the  gardens  repeatedly.  Sckell  never  found  him  seated  when 
in  the  gardens.  In  the  evenings  he  read  the  letters  that  had 
come  and  signed  those  that  he  had  dictated  during  the  day. 
He  went  to  bed  at  nine  or  half-past  nine.  Sckell,  who  could 
enter  his  room  when  he  chose,  observed  that  he  lay  on  his 
back,  gazing  upwards,  his  hands  outside  the  coverlet,  folded 
on  his  breast  as  if  for  prayer.  And  in  the  early  morning  the 
hands  were  in  the  same  position,  and  his  first  gaze  on  awaking 
was  upward  The  deep  and  sweet  sleep  that  he  enjoyed  was 
evidenced  by  the  undisturbed  state  of  the  couch.  He  was 
very  temperate,  and  ate  and  drank  by  rule,  and  during  all  the 
time  in  Domburg  enjoyed  perfect  health.* 

His  visitors  were  numerous.  Every  week  Ottilie  and  her 
children  two  or  three  times;  August  not  so  often.  Others 
who  came  were  Chancellor  von  Miiller,  and  Frommann  the 
publisher,  and  the  celebrated  translator  Gries,  and  President 

1  Sckell,  Goethe  in  Domburg^  Jena  und  Leipzig,  H.  Costcnoble,  1864, 
48  pp.— Tr. 

2  To  Eckermann  he  said  :  *•  I  enjoy  good  days  and  good  nights  here. 
Often  before  dawn  I  am  awake,  and  lie  by  the  open  window  to  feast  on 
the  splendour  of  the  three  planets  that  now  stand  together  in  the  heavens, 
and  to  refresh  myself  with  the  increasing  brilliance  of  the  morning-red. 
Then  I  spend  almost  the  whole  day  in  the  open  air,  and  hold  spiritual 
converse  with  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  which  speak  good  thoughts  to  me, 
and  of  which  I  could  tell  you  strange  things.  Moreover,  I  have  begun  to 
write  poems  again,  which  are  not  bad  ;  and  I  would  it  were  granted  me 
to  live  on  everywhere  in  this  frame." — Tr. 

2  V 
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von  Ziegesar,  and  von  Motz,  and  many  Weimar  and  Jena 
friends  besides ;  the  Weimar  folk  less  often,  because  the  drive 
to  Domburg  and  back  was  a  pretty  long  day's  excursion. 
Some  foreigners  also  came,  among  them  the  two  sons  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

In  the  early  days  of  his  residence  in  Domburg  Goethe 
received  a  letter  which  gave  him  great  happiness.  The  new 
Grand  Duke  and  his  Duchess  were,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Russia 
when  Karl  August  died.  From  the  Imperial  Castle  at  Pau- 
lowsk,  where  they  were  staying,  they  commissioned  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  von  Beuhvitz  to  write  on  their  behalf  to  Goethe, 
inquiring  after  his  welfare  and  expressing  their  sympathy. 
(The  Grand  Duke  placed  the  Middle  Castle  at  his  disposal, 
but  Goethe  preferred  to  stay  in  the  "Stomann  Castle,"  and 
the  Middle  Castle  was  only  used  by  him  in  so  far  that  he  saw 
visitors  of  rank  in  its  reception-room.)  The  remarkable  letter 
in  which  he  replies  to  Beulwitz  was  written  on  July  i8,  1828. 
The  greater  part  of  the  letter  is  an  exposition  of  the  charm 
that  Domburg  has  for  him  at  the  time — all  the  external  loveli- 
ness of  its  gardens  and  vineyards  and  wide  prospects  is  bound 
close  with  memories  that  illuminate  grief  and  render  hope  and 
patience  reason.  But,  retuming  from  the  general  outer  world 
of  things  to  his  own  individual  and  intimate  being,  he  can 
most  sincerely  acknowledge  "  that  it  is  a  consistent  deduction 
from  the  foregoing  thoughts  that  I  can  in  no  better  way  prove 
my  unchangeable  fidelity  to  the  noble  departed  than  ifj  after 
the  same  fashion,  devoted  to  the  revered  new-comer  in  his 
place,  I  expressly  pledge  myself  to  appropriate  all  that  in 
me  is  to  him,  his  noble  house,  and  his  dominions."  This  wxis 
Goethe's  free  homage  to  his  new  sovereign. 

The  first  occasion  of  which  we  have  record  on  which 
Goethe  left  the  precincts  of  Castle  Domburg  was  a  visit  to 
Jena  on  July  20,  1828.  Writing  to  Zelter  on  July  27,  1828, 
Goethe  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  when  retuming 
from  Jena,  he  was  caught  in  such  a  downpour  of  rain  as  he 
had  never  seen  the  like  of  before.^  It  was  a  precursor  of 
the  bad  weather  to  come.  Again,  on  August  2,  1828,  a 
lovely  day,*  accompanied   by   Dr.  Stichling,   a .  grandson  of 

1  Gofthe  und  Zelter^  v.  79.  He  mentions  this  again  in  letter  of 
August  26,  1828,  ibid,  v.  lOO.— Tr. 

2  Goethe  to  Soret,  Sunday,  August  3,  1828.— Tr. 
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Wieland/  he  drove  to  the  little  village  of  Grossheringen,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ilm  and  the  Saale,  went  to  see  the 
salt-manufactory  there,  and  visited  the  village-mayor  Planert, 
with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted  formerly. 

On  the  same  day,  after  his  return  to  Domburg,  he  had  a 

^  visit  from  a  party  of  Jena  friends — Frommann,  and  Frommann's 

aunt  Betty  Wesselhoft,  Gries,  and  Frau  von  Low,  and  her 

charming  daughter  Luise.     He  was  very  bright  and  friendly, 

and  for  almost  two  hours  talked  with  wonderful  animation  of 

a  wide  circle  of  men  and  things  and  situations.*    The  enthusi- 

\  astic  delight  with  which  the  young  girl  hung  on  his  words 

;  moved  him.     He  stroked  her  arm  with  his  and  said  :  "  Ay, 

i  when  we  rub  against  youth  we  grow  young  again  ourselves  l*'^ 

Goethe's  chief  intellectual  preoccupation  continued  to  be 

^  the  design  of  translating  and  re-editing  his  Metamorphosis  of 

!  Plants,     On  Sunday,  August  3,  he  sends  to  Soret  a  plan  of 

their  proposed  work,  and  informs  him  that  he  has  read  through 

,  the  whole  of  the  Organographie   Vegttale ;  indeed,  has  read 

i  through  the  parts  which  concern  them  several  times,  and  has, 

•  besides,   translated    the    section    which    De    Candolle    calls 

/  Symmttrie    Vegetale,     Closely  connected  with  this  botanical 

I  study  was  the  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  that  we 

find  Goethe  manifesting.     A  new  method  in  this  branch  of 

husbandry  had  been  expounded  by  J.  S.  Kecht  of  Berlin,  and 

Goethe,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  felt  "compelled**  to  put 

\  Kecht*s  proposals  to  the  test  by  practice,  and  to  ascend  from 

'  them  to  primary  physiological  truths.* 

1  To  the  kindness  of  Hen  Professor  Duntzer  I  owe  the  following  note, 
which  will  prevent  confusion  i — The  father  of  the  Dr.  Stichling  above 
mentioned  had  married  first  a  daughter  of  Wieland,  and,  after  her  death 
in  1809,  had  married  Luise,  Herder's  daughter.  The  Dr.  Stichling 
with  whom  Goethe  went  to  Grossheringen  was  one  of  the  children  of 
Wicland's  daughter.  See  Goethe  to  Knebel,  August  18,  1828.  (The 
«*  State  Councillor  Stichling,"  whom  the  English  reader  will  remember  in 
Bayard  Taylor's  essay  Wciniar  in  June,  *  *  a  grandson  of  Herder,"  would 
be  a  child  of  the  second  marriage.) — Tr. 

2  See  Frommann*s  letter  to  Stiive,  quoted  in  the  section  called  Goethe 
in  Dornburg  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch^  Band  il  S.  320-22.  See  also  Goethe 
to  Soret,  August  3,  1828.— Tr. 

8  Das  Frommannsche  Ilaus  [Jena,  1870],  S.  39. — Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Soret,  August  13,  1828.  But  he  speaks  of  the  subject 
in  earlier  letters.  On  August  18,  1828,  he  tells  Knebel  that  he  has  been 
three  weeks  concerned  about  it.— Tr. 
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The  pleasant  garden-life  at  Domburg  began  to  suffer 
interruption.  Under  date  August  9,  1828,  Goethe  tells  2^1ter 
that  during  the  last  week  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  wild 
wet  weather,  "and  to-day  it  is  particularly  bad."  This  stormy 
weather  continued  with  only  trifling  intermissions.  On  August 
18  Goethe  tells  Knebel  that  he  has  sent  his  carriage  home — 
this  was  a  reply  to  Knebel's  remark  in  a  letter  of  August  14  : 
"  And  if  your  horses  can  bear  it,  do  let  them  once  again  find 
the  way  to  us."  But  the  roads  on  the  heights  were  hard  to 
traverse,  and  the  hill  to  be  ascended  from  Jena  to  Domburg 
was  steep,  and  accordingly  Knebel  must  be  content  with  a 
long  letter  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  Goethe  on  his  way  back 
to  Weimar.  On  Thursday,  August  21,  1828,  the  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Weimar,  a  boy  of  ten,  accompanied  by  Soret,  visited 
Domburg.  Beside  the  excursions  to  Grossheringen  and  to 
Jena  we  know  through  Sckell  of  one  other  instance  of  Goethe's 
leaving  Domburg  during  his  residence  there ;  he  went  to  the 
Thurmbcrgy  a  hill  close  to  the  roadside,  near  the  village  of 
Camburg,  celebrated  for  the  lovely  prospect  that  it  commands. 

During  his  stay  in  Domburg  Goethe  wrote  some  beautiful 
lyrics.^  On  August  25,  1828,  as  he  watched  the  rising  moon, 
he  thought  with  yearning  of  his  beloved  Marianne.  Their 
friendship  had  not  been  weakened  by  time ;  they  had  remained 
in  uninterrupted  intercourse  during  the  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  their  final  parting. 

The  28th  of  August  and  the  3d  of  September,  days  of 
such  precious  association  to  the  student  of  Groethe's  life,  were 
now  at  hand.  The  old  poet  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  rightful 
course  on  this  occasion.  "  I  have  petitioned  against  and  for- 
bidden any  trace  of  festivity  that  might  be  designed  for  the 
28th  of  August,"  he  tells  Zelter  on  August  26,  1828.  But 
the  Art  Exhibition  of  the  Drawing  Academy  ought,  as  usual, 

^  According  to  the  extract  from  Goethe's  Diary  quoted  by  Ludwig 
Geiger  in  his  article  CoetJu  in  Domburg  m  the  Goethe -Jahrbuchy  ii.  317, 
the  Domburg  poems  are — (i)  Dent  aufgehenden  Vollmondey  alluded  to 
above ;  (2),  "  Friih  wenn  Thai,  Gebirg  und  Garten  ;"  (3)  Der  Brdutigam  ; 
and  (4)  **  Und  wenn  mich  am  Tag  die  Feme."  To  these  may  be  added 
the  translation  of  the  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  Stomann  Castle 
(letter  to  Beulwitz)  and  the  lines  for  the  burial  of  his  old  actor  P.  A. 
Wolff;  **Mogt  zur  Gnift  ihn  scnken."  See  DUntzer,  Goethes  lyrischi 
Gedichte^  i.  417,  418.— Tr. 
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to  be  opened  on  Karl  August's  birthday ;  he  would  feel  guilty 
of  impiety  if  he  did  not  use  his  influence  to  have  this  done.^ 
The  3d  of  September  was,  moreover,  the  occasion  of  a  very 
solemn  festival — the  Lodge  in  Memory  of  the  Duke,  as  a 
Brother  Mason.  Goethe  could  not  be  present  in  person,  but 
he  was  present  by  his  counsel  and  sympathy.* 

In  the  beginning  of  September  1828  Zelter  begs  for 
Goethe's  explanation  of  the  wild  weather  that  had  prevailed 
of  late.  Thus  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  Meteorology  anew. 
He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Zelter  on  the  subject,  giving  him 
meteorological  notes  from  the  evening  of  September  6  to 
September  10,  1828.^ 

Meanwhile  a  wonderful  restoration  to  health  and  tran- 
quillity had  taken  place ;  and  when  he  learned  on  September 
8,  1828,  that  the  Grand  Duke  was  to  return  to  Weimar  on 
September  14,  he  made  ready  and  left  Domburg  on  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  September  11,  1828,  breakfasted  at  a 
village  on  the  way,  and  arrived  in  Weimar  at  two  o'clock,  in 
the  very  finest  weather,  looking  very  well,  and  quite  brown 
from  the  sun.  An  admirably  conceived  birthday  gift  awaited 
him.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz  had  bought 
the  old  clock  which  had  once  stood  in  Goethe's  paternal  home 
in  Frankfurt  The  Duke  had  sent  the  clock  to  August 
Goethe,  asking  him  to  bring  it  into  the  house  on  the  morning 
of  August  28.  It  was  the  Duke's  design  that  Goethe  should 
be  first  made  aware  of  the  gift  by  hearing  its  once  familiar 
voice  when  he  awoke  on  his  birthday  morning;  after  that 
August  might  hand  to  his  father  the  letter  which  the  Duke 
enclosed.  Goethe's  absence  in  Domburg  spoiled  this  plan; 
he  received  the  Duke's  letter  there,  and  wrote  his  letter  of 
thanks  on  September  3,*  1828. 

Goethe  had  reached  his  home  just  in  time  to  sit  down  to 
dinner  in  the  room  next  the  garden.  The  doors  stood  open 
and  admitted  the  pleasant  autumn  day,  and  Goethe  was  very 
bright,  and  told  of  the  many  visits  and  presents  that  he  had 

1  Goethe  to  Meyer,  August  i,  1828.     Goethe- Jahrbuch^  ii.  342.— Tr. 

2  Another  whose  memory  was  honoured  at  this  Lodge  was  Hildebrand 
von  Einsiedel,  who  was  such  a  well-known  and  honoured  member  of  the 
Weimar  circle.     Bom  in  1750,  he  died  July  9,  1828. — Tr. 

8  Goethe  und  Zelter y  v.  1 1 1  - 1 14, — Tr. 

»  This  letter  of  thanks  is  in  Strehlke's  VeruichnUs^  i.  434-435«— Tr, 
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had,  and  jested  lightly.  But  Eckermann  could  perceive  an 
undercurrent  of  seriousness,  of  embarrassment,  such  as  one 
feels  on  returning  from  a  free  holiday  life  to  the  old  every-day 
position,  where  old  duties,  old  relations,  make  their  claim,  and 
there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  strangeness  and  difficulty ;  it  is 
hard  to  realise  the  force  of  the  old  motives.  Moreover,  Goethe 
had  not  seen  any  grown-up  members  of  the  reigning  family 
since  Karl  August's  death;  this  agitation  was  all  before  him. 
While  he  was  dining  a  message  came  from  the  now  Dowager 
Grand  Duchess  to  say  that  she  was  coming  to  him,  as  usual, 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  And  the  new  Grand  Duchess 
visited  him,  as  before,  on  every  Thursday  forenoon.  Painful 
as  the  first  meeting  with  the  Princesses  after  so  great  a  loss 
must  have  been,  the  old  poet  knew  how  to  brace  himself  and 
be  courageous. 

Another  reason  for  that  seriousness  which  Eckermann 
observed  in  Goethe  has  to  be  mentioned  He  had  promised 
to  give  the  fifth  "  Lieferung  "  of  the  new  edition  to  the  printer 
at  Christmas  1828.  This  "Lieferung"  was  to  contain  the 
re-modelled  Wandcrjahre,  So  much  new  matter  was  to  be 
added  that  the  book  would  run  to  three  volumes.  A  great 
deal  had  to  be  done ;  and  all  the  summer,  which  Goethe  had 
meant  to  devote  to  the  novel,  had  been  spent  otherwise  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Karl  August  Only  a  few 
months  now  remained  j  and  even  during  those  months  Goethe 
feared  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  from  the  visits  of  men  of 
science  returning  from  the  meeting  at  Berlin.  In  this  state 
of  anxiety  he  felt  vividly  the  merits  of  the  power  of  concentra- 
tion, the  independence  of  external  conditions,  the  intensity  of 
Schiller.^  After  all,  however,  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Wan- 
derjahre  were  sent  off  in  good  time,  and  he  went  to  work  on  the 
third  volume.  Among  the  men  of  science  who  visited  Goethe 
the  one  who  most  interested  him  was  the  naturalist  Martius.* 

Unfortunately  about  this  time  August  Goethe  had  again 
fallen  into  a  life  of  licentiousness,  and  the  breach  between 

1  See  the  close  of  Eckermann's  entry  for  September  11,  1828.  It  is 
one  of  the  utterances  of  Goethe  which  helps  us  to  see  very  clearly  what  a 
complement  to  hb  nature  Schiller's  was. — Tr. 

*  Besides  the  mention  of  Martius  in  Eckermann,  see  Goethe  to  Bois- 
ser^,  December  15,  1828.  Goethe  had  an  interesting  visit  from  Tieck 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  in  October  1828. — Tr. 
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him  and  Ottilie  was  dreadfully  painful  When  Ottilie  was  in 
Karlsbad  in  the  spring  of  1828  August  had  gone  so  far  that 
Ubrike,  on  returning  from  Berlin,  would  not  stay  in  the  same 
house  with  him,  and  went  to  her  mother.  This  circumstance 
was  the  origin  of  a  violent  quarrel,  and  the  poor  father  suffered 

r  deeply.      And   yet  August  was  careful  and  diligent  in  his 

management   of  the   household   economy  and  in  his  super- 
I  vision  of  the  scientific  collections.     He  had  made  a  beautiful 

j  collection   of  the  fossils   of  the  neighbourhood;   they  were 

I  kept   in   a  detached  pavilion  in  the  garden.^     He  prepared 

y  a  catalogue  of  these  fossils,  which  shows  what  an  admirable 

sense  for  order  he  possessed.  Another  activity  of  August's, 
and  one  which  gave  his  father  much  pleasure,  was  the  collec- 
tion of  medals  which  bore  relation  to  good  and  remarkable 
men. 

In  the  December  of  1828,  and  during  the  first  two  months 
of  1829,  Goethe  remained  within  doors.  For  a  good  while 
he  dined  in  his  workroom  alone,  or  with  one  guest  This 
was  partly  because  of  the  family  dissension.  He  was  working 
hard  at  the  third  volume  of  the  Wanderjahre  during  this  time. 
And  on  February  20,  1829,  he  told  Eckermann,  who  was 
dining  with  him,  that  he  had  finished  the  novel,  and  meant  to 
send  it  to  the  printer  on  the  following  day.  And  then  he 
began  to  work  at  the  papers  which  recorded  the  history  of 
his  Second  Residence  in  Rome?'  He  had  now  ceased  to  care 
to  continue  Kunst  und  Alterthum^  and  dropped  it  before  the 
sixth  volume  was  complete.  For  he  had  begun  to  think 
that  he  was  influencing  general  public  opinion  very  little  in 
proportion  to  the  labour  expended*  Soret's  translation  of 
the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  had  pleased  Goethe  very  much ; 
it  was  necessary  to  revise  the  manuscript  carefully,  and  dur- 
ing the  years  1829  and  1830,  and  the  beginning  of  183 1, 
we  find  him  fi-equently  engaged  in  this  task.*     On  June  5, 

*  Soret  speaks  of  this  collection  under  September  26,  1828.  Correct 
his  note  by  Goethe's  letter  to  Soret,  8th  September  1829.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  had  first  taken  out  these  papers  in  1820  (as  he  tells  us  in 
the  Tag'  und  Jahres-HefU  for  that  year),  but  the  task  of  working  them  up 
had  seemed  too  difficult,  and  they  had  been  laid  aside  again.  In  May 
1828  he  tells  Zelter  that  he  is  dictating  at  the  *^  Mdrchen**  of  his  Second 
Residence.     Consult  DUntzer's  preface  to  the  Italidnische  Reise, — Tr. 

'  See  Miiller's  Unterhaltttngm  mit  GoethCy  May  17,  1829. — Tr. 

*  See  Goethe's  letters  to  Soret  during  the  time. — Tr. 
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1829,  Goethe  bade  farewell  to  the  Princess  Auguste  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Berlin  to  marry 
her  betrothed  Prince  Wilhelm  of  Prussia.  The  lady,  who  is 
at  present  (1883)  Empress  of  Germany,  had  made  a  remark- 
able impression  in  her  youth  on  the  great  poet  of  the  Germans. 
He  writes  to  Zelter  on  June  5,  1829,  that  "  she  is  a  personality  ^ 

of  as  much  real  significance  as  amiability."^  And  later  in  the 
summer,  Zelter  having  related  how  he  had  seen  and  talked 
with  the  Princess,  Goethe  writes  from  the  solitude  of  the 
Garden  in  the  Park  :  "  And  now  to  speak  of  the  most  pleasant 
topic  last  I     It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  that  Princess  Auguste  | 

has  impressed  you  so  favourably  with  her  excellences;  she  unites 
feminine  qualities  with  royal  in  such  a  perfect  manner  that  we  are 
really  struck  with  astonishment,  and  a  mixed  emotion  of  rever- 
ence and  affection  arises  within  us."  Goethe  lived  for  a  good 
while  in  his  Garden  that  summer ;  but  there  was  not,  as  in  other 
years,  a  blossoming  of  lyric  poetry,  induced  by  the  loveliness  of 
the  spot*  August,  whose  conduct  had  grown  more  temperate, 
was  now  thinking  seriously  of  a  journey  to  Italy  in  the  coming 
spring.     Ulrike  had  returned  to  live  with  the  Goethes  again. 

Goethe  was  still  living  in  the  quiet  Garden  when,  on 
August  18,  1829,  the  celebrated  Polish  poet  Adam  Mickiewicz, 
accompanied  by  a  friend  named  Odyniec,  came  to  Weimar, 
bearing  letters  of  introduction  from  Madame  Szymanowska 
addressed  to  Ottilie  and  to  Goethe.  Ottilie  received  the  Poles 
with  graceful  friendliness,  and  sent  Madame  Sz3ananowska's 
letter  to  Goethe.  On  August  19  the  friends  were  received  at 
noon  by  the  old  poet  in  the  Garden.^  They  dined  with  him 
on  that  day  at  his  house  in  Weimar,  and  he  was  very  pleasant 
and  talkative.    After  a  few  days  Od5miec  began  to  like  August 

1  **  Sie  ist  wirklich  so  bedeutend  als  liebenswiirdig." — Tr. 

-  Goethe  was  at  the  time  very  busy  with  the  Second  Residence  in  Rome, 
See  his  letter  to  Zelter,  July  18,  1829.— Tr. 

5  In  the  letter  of  August  20,  1829,  in  which  Goethe  tells  Zelter  of  the 
visit  of  Mickiewicz,  he  also  speaks  of  the  interesting  risit  of  Crabb  Robin- 
son which  had  preceded  it.  Robinson,  after  having  spent  some  time  with 
his  old  friend  Knebel,  came  to  Weimar  on  August  2,  1829,  and  found 
Goethe  in  the  Garden.  He  had  several  interesting  conversations  with 
Goethe  in  the  days  that  followed,  and  read  aloud  to  him  from  Byron  and 
from  Milton.  Of  Milton  Goethe  seems  to  have  known  but  little  previously, 
for  he  had  not  read  Samsoii  AgDnistes,  See  (beside  Robinson's  Diary  and 
the  letter  to  Zelter),  Eckermann,  Conversatiom^  January  31,  1830. — Tr. 
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Goethe,  who  at  first  had  seemed  to  him  merely  "  a  cheerful 
bon  vivant^^  Odyniec  now  began  to  think  him  a  solid,  reason- 
able nature,  capable  of  deep  feeling,  though  with  a  tendency 
to  make  everything  an  occasion  of  badinage. 

This  estimate  of  August  is  uttered  in  Odyniec's  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August  1829.  On  that  day  there  was  an  evening 
assembly  given  by  Ottilie,  at  which  Goethe  appeared  for  a 
short  time.  He  talked  mostly  of  architectiu-e  and  sculpture 
with  Mickiewicz,  Coudray,  and  the  great  French  sculptor 
Pierre  Jean  David.  David  had  come  to  Weimar  in  order  to 
make  a  model  for  a  colossal  bust  of  Goethe.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  younger  Frenchman,  Victor  Pavie,  a  writer  of 
verse,  and  a  wild  enthusiast  for  Victor  Hugo. 

Goethe's  birthday  brought  to  Weimar  the  great  Quetelet, 
then  Director  of  the  Observatory  of  Brussels,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  his  wife.  Holtei,  too,  had  returned  again.  The 
letters  of  Odyniec  give  a  vivid  and  delightful  account  of 
those  days,  especially  of  the  brilliant  festivities  of  the 
birthday.^  There  was  a  banquet  at  the  inn  Zttm  Erbprinz, 
at  which  Goethe's  friends  entertained  the  distinguished 
strangers  in  Weimar.  August  represented  his  father  at  this 
banquet  No  men  were  asked  to  dine  at  Goethe's  own 
house  on  that  day ;  feminine  tyranny  excluded  them ;  twelve 

«  self- selected  pretty  women  and  maidens  gave  the  old  poet 

^  their  company. 

i  It  was  at  this  time  that  Ottilie  started  the  little  weekly 

!  Das  Chaos,  for  circulation  among  friends.     It  was  to  be  sup- 

ported by  the  contributions  of  friends,  and  it  came  out  every 

•  Sunday.     Holtei  was  one  of  its  supporters.     And  during  the 

couple  of  years  following  verses  by  Goethe  appeared  in  it  now 
and  then,  but  without  his  name,  for  nothing  in  its  pages  was 
to  be  signed     August  Goethe  spent  most  of  his  evenings  in 

\  Holtei's  companionship.     Holtei  writes :  "  He  clung  closer  to 

!  me  continually,  and  granted  me  a  confidence  and  an  often 

stormy  friendship  which  put  me  in  fear  at  times.  Already 
death  was  rioting  in  his  veins  \  his  cheerfulness  was  wild  and 

1  Od3miec's  letters  are  republished  under  the  title  Zwei  PoUn  in 
Weimar  (Vienna,  1870).  The  letters  are  translated  into  German.  An 
introduction  is  supplied  by  F.  Th.  Bratranek.  Another  account  of  the 
birthday  of  1829  is  to  be  found  in  the  Goethi-Jahrbuchy  i.  349-352,  in  the 
long  extract  from  a  letter  of  Peucer. — Tr. 
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forced ;  his  seriousness  was  gloomy  and  oppressive ;  his  sadness 
was  heartrending.  Yet  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  certain 
ceremoniousness  of  forms,  which  often  looked  like  an  uncon- 
scious imitation  of  his  father,  and  accordingly,  when  compared 
with  the  rest  of  his  action,  had  a  sort  of  phantom  effect." 

In  September  1829  Zelter  paid  Goethe  a  visit ^  The 
Briefwechsel  mit  Schiller  was  published  at  length  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  year.  The  reverential  dedication  of  the  book  to 
the  King  of  Bavaria  was  written  on  October  18,  1829. 
Goethe  had  wished  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  King  in 
poetry,  but  had  found  himself  unable  to  do  so. 

Towards  the  end  of  1829  Goethe  began  to  work  hard  at 
the  first  two  acts  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust.  By  January 
1830  we  find  him  at  the  Classical  Walpurgis- Night  On 
February  10,  1830,  he  told  Eckermann  that  the  subject  had 
proved  a  more  diffuse  one  than  he  had  expected  :  "  I  am  not 
half  done,  but  I  will  keep  at  it,  and  hope  to  have  finished 
by  Easter."  Eckermann  observed  that  he  was  in  low  spirits ; 
the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  was  very  ill.* 

The  noble  Princess,  whom  we  have  seen  a  good  friend  to 
Goethe  for  fifty  years,  in  whose  esteem  he  had  such  a  high 
place,  died  on  Sunday,  February  14,  1830.  Eckermann  was 
on  his  way  to  dine  with  Goethe  when  he  heard  of  the  event 
Eckermann  thought  with  some  apprehension  of  the  effect  on 
Goethe.  When  he  entered  the  house  the  servants  told  him 
that  Ottilie  was  gone  to  break  the  sad  news.  Goethe  had 
received  it  with  silent  composure.  Eckermann  entered  his 
room,  and  found  him  taking  his  soup  with  Ottilie  and  her 
little  ones.  "We  went  on  talking  cheerfully  of  indifferent 
things."  When  the  bells  began  to  toll  Ottilie  and  Eckermann 
talked  louder,  for  they  feared  a  shock  ;  but  Goethe  maintained 
the  same  perfect  calm,  which  lasted  on  during  calls  from  the 
physician  Vogel,  who  told  the  circumstances  of  the  last  hours 

*  This  visit  lasted  from  Monday,  September  14,  to  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 21,  1829.  Goethe  went  to  Domburg  with  Zelter  and  Temite.  See 
Goethe  to  Muller,  October  1 1,  1829:  Goethe-Jahrbuch^  iii.  246.  Sckell 
describes  the  visit;  he  is,  however,  incorrect  in  placing  it  in  Au^xst  1829. 
Goethe,  according  to  Sckell,  visited  Domburg  for  the  last  time  in  August 
1830.— Tr. 

'  It  was  on  this  day  that  Goethe,  talking  with  Miiller,  recalled  having 
seen  the  Duchess,  a  light,  slender  girl,  step  into  the  carriage  on  the  Zcil 
at  Frankfurt  in  1773.     See  pp.  169  and  724. — Tr. 
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of  the  Duchess,  and  from  Soret,  who  had  a  message  of  con- 
dolence from  the  reigning  Grand  Duchess.  When  Soret  entered 
Goethe  said  to  him :  "  Well !  come,  take  your  place.  The 
blow  that  has  been  threatening  has  fallen  at  last,  and  we  have 
not,  at  any  rate,  to  struggle  with  cruel  uncertainty  any  longer. 
We  must  now  see  how  we  may  reconcile  ourselves  afresh  to 
life."  A  letter  from  the  King  of  Bavaria  had  been  a  great 
comfort  to  Goethe.  "  I  thank  Heaven  as  for  a  special  good- 
ness that  I  have  received  this  letter  just  on  this  day."  But  in 
the  days  that  followed  he  felt  sadly  what  a  chasm  in  his  life 
the  loss  of  his  Princess  had  made.  On  Monday,  February  15, 
Soret  found  him  melancholy  and  thoughtful,  without  a  trace  of 
the  excitement  of  the  previous  day.  **  I  must  work  very  hard 
I  in  order  to  bear  up,"  he  said 

^  In  order  to  throw  his  whole  powers  into  the  labour  of 

perfecting  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night  Goethe  regularly  put 
aside  the  Glohe  and  the  Temps  at  this  time,  and  depended  on 
his  friends  for  his  knowledge  of  what  was  occurring  in  the 
outer  world.  Accordingly  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
difficult  task.  But  on  Sunday,  March  7,  Eckermann  going  to 
*  him,  found  that  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  the  drama  aside  in 

order  to  finish  the  last  "  Lieferung  "  of  his  Works,  A  decision 
of  great  importance  for  his  domestic  peace  now  ripened ;  he 
at  last  agreed  that  his  son  should  travel  to  Italy  with  Ecker- 
mann as  companion.  Johanna  Schopenhauer  remarks  indeed 
4  that  the  condition  of  August  was  such  as  to  forbid  either  the 

^  hope  or  the  wish  that  he  would  return.     It  was  on  March  16, 

1830,  that  August  came  and  told  Eckermann  of  his  father's 
decision ;  on  April  22,  after  Eckermann  had  finished  his  work 
^  at  the  last  "  Lieferung,"  the  travellers  started. 

When  the  Classical  Walpurgis-Night  had  at  length  been 

successfully  completed,  Goethe  turned  his  attention  to  the 

^  Natural  Sciences;  and,  above  all,  to  Botany.     Speaking  of  the 

translation  of  the  Metamorphosis,  he  writes  to  Soret  that  one  of 

the  benefits  which  he  has  derived  from  the  work  is  that  by  it 

^  he  has  been  led  back  again  in  the  most  delightful  way  to  Plant 

j  Life,  before  which  he  had  felt  a  certain  timidity  for  many  years.^ 

f  In  the  second  half  of  May  1830,  to  the  great  pleasure  of 

\  Goethe,  Felix  Mendelssohn,  on  a  journey  to  Italy,  called  to  see 

j  1  Goethe  to  Soret,  July  i,  1830.— Tr. 
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him.  Mendelssohn  had  meant  to  spend  only  two  days  in 
Weimar,  but  the  old  gentleman  could  not  let  the  splendid  young 
genius  depart  so  soon,  and  Felix  did  not  leave  until  June  3, 
1830,  after  a  fortnight's  stay.  Goethe,  whose  enjoyment  of  music 
was  increased  by  satisfying  the  historical  sense,*  caused  Felix 
to  play  through  works  of  great  composers  in  chronological 
order.  When  Felix  was  leaving  Goethe  gave  him  a  sheet  of 
the  manuscript  of  Fmist  with  a  dedication  :  "  to  my  dear  young 
friend,  the  ruler  strong  and  tender  of  the  piano,  in  memory  of 
happy  May  days." 

Soon  after  Mendelssohn's  departure  Goethe  visited  Jena 
again  (June  1830).  The  Botanic  Gardens  gave  him  especial 
pleasure,  and  he  examined  the  collections.  The  Library 
assistant,  Dr.  Ernst  Friedrich  Weller,  a  fine  worthy  character, 
endeared  to  Goethe  by  his  steady  sustained  activity,  received 
him  at  about  nine  o'clock.  After  breakfasting  in  the  familiar 
comer-room  on  the  second  story  they  drove  round  the  ram- 
parts, and  then  Goethe  returned  to  Weimar. ^  Very  inter- 
esting letters  and  diaries  were  meanwhile  being  sent  home  by 
August  j  they  bore  witness  to  a  clear  practical  insight,  but  were 
not  wanting  in  instances  of  the  tendency  of  the  young  man  to 
energetic  downright  bluntness. 

In  the  March  of  1830  the  scientific  controversy  between 
Cuvier  and  Geoffroy  de  St  Hilaire  had  roused  the  deepest 
interest  in  Goethe.  St  Hilaire  combated  the  Analytic  method 
of  conceiving  the  investigation  of  Nature,  and  upheld  the  i 

method  which  had  always  been  Goethe's,  the  Synthetic,  which  ^ 

in  its  consideration  of  details  always  cherishes  the  Idea  of  the 
Whole,  of  Unity,  from  which  the  particular  is  deducible.  This 
controversy  still  filled  his  thoughts  when  on  August  2,  1830, 
Soret  came  to  tell  him  the  news  of  the  July  Revolution  in  Paris.* 
Goethe  had  not  expected  that  the  Parisian  Liberals  would 
take  up  arms;  there  was  not  sufficient  revolutionary  momentum 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  June  3,  1830.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  intended  to  visit  Jena  again  soon,  but  did  not.  Sec  his  letter 
to  Gottling,  June  30 ;  to  Weller,  July  16  and  27,  1830.— Tr. 

*  The  conversation  which  followed  is  well  known,  and  has  been  com- 
mented upon  as  a  proof  of  Goethe*s  indifference  to  great  political  events. 
But  Hermann  Uhde  contends  (Goethes  BrUfi  an  Scret,  S.  105)  that  the 
conversation  has  been  made  more  pointed  and  effective  by  the  literary  art 
of  Eckermann,  who  was  anxious  that  his  supplementary  volume  should  be 
as  interesting  as  possible. — Tr. 
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in  the  people,  he  thought^    None  the  less  did  he  condemn  the 
insane  folly  of  the  ruler  who  had  irritated  the  sleeping  lioa^ 

On  July  27,  1830,  Goethe,  telling  Boisser^e  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Cuvier  and  St  Hilaire,  had  spoken  of  an 
essay  with  which  he  meant  to  disentangle  the  complexity  of  the 
affair,  for  his  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  his  friends.  On  August 
1 1  he  writes  to  Soret : — "  I  have  .  .  .  undertaken  an  essay 
to  make  the  matter  clear ;  this  is  hard,  for  both  sides  fight  to 
a  certain  degree  in  darkness :  I  will  see  whether  I  can  cast  light 
on  the  field."  At  the  close  of  this  letter  he  writes  : — "And 
'  now,  finally,  a  hurried  mention  of  an  event  which  gives  me 

V  much  pleasure:  I  have  received  from  St  Petersburg  specimens 
j  of  pure  gold  and  pure  platinum,  each  seven  pennyweights  in 
1  weight,  which  I  wish  to  lay  before  my  friend's  eyes."  This  is 
f  the  occurrence  which  gave  rise  to  the  outrageous  story  that 

Goethe  intercepted  and  kept  a  bar  of  gold  intended  for  the 

Mineralogical  Cabinet 

Three  days  before  his  birthday  Goethe  informs  Soret  that 
J  the  needful  arrangements  between  Frommann,  who  was  to 

I  print  the  translation  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants^  and 

^  Cotta,  who  was  to  publish  it,  have  been  concluded,  and  the 

;  printing  might  soon  begin. 

The  birthday  of  this  year  was  kept  as  a  day  of  festival  in 

Weimar  and  many  other  places.     Here  may  be  fitly  noted 

the  great  change  of  feeling  shown  by  Frankfurt  lately.     In 
1  1829  there  had  been  a  banquet  and   a  representation   of 

V  selections  from  Faust  in  the  theatre  in  Goethe's  honour.  Dr. 
I  Stiebel,  in  proposing  Goethe's  health  at  the  banquet,  had 
\  recited  a  Trinkspruch^  whose  two  concluding  lines  were  a 
)  satirical  reference  to  the  treatment  which  Goethe's  withdrawal 

of  his  property  had  called  forth  in  181 7 : — ^ 

(*«  Drum  bleib*  uns  der  Frankfurter  Goethe  theuer, 
Bezahlt  cr  auch  keine  Einkommensteuer." 
S  These  lines  were  hailed  with  loud  merriment     A  birth- 

j  day  letter  from  Marianne  had  not  failed  in  1829;  she  wrote 

from  Baden  on  August  26,  and  sent  Goethe  a  crystal  goblet 
When  the  Willemers  returned  to  Frankfurt  early  in  September 


i 


\  '  See  Miiller*s  Uttterhaltwigm  mit  Goethe^  January  II,  1 830. — Tr. 

j  *  Cf.  Sorct's  notes  of  a  conversation  with  Goethe  on  January  17,  1831. 

1  — Tr.  ^  See  pp.  636-7.— Tr. 
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1829,  Marianne  was  impressed  by  the  turn  that  the  general 
feeling  of  Frankfurt  had  taken.  On  September  25,  1829,  after 
having  mentioned  the  representation  of  Faust,  she  writes: — 
"  Yet  you  probably  know  all  this,  probably  too  have  heard  of 
the  banquet  at  the  Forsihaus  at  which  Thomas,^  the  single 
member  of  the  Senate  present  might,  however,  be  considered  a 
representative;  he  was  really  astonished  by  what  occurred. 
And  it  was  very  plain  on  this  occasion  how  deeply  and  pain- 
fully the  poor  Frankfurters  feel  the  loss  of  such  a  fellow- 
citizen,  although  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  show  it 
is  not  to  their  honour.  Undoubtedly,  only  a  gentle  hint  on 
your  part,  only  the  slightest  indication  is  needed.  .  .  ."  But 
Goethe  thought  that  it  was  now  too  late;  the  matter  had 
better  be  allowed  to  rest,  he  replies  to  Marianne  on  October 
22,  1829.  The  good  will  of  the  Frankfurters  had  not  abated 
in  1830  when  they  sent  him  as  a  birthday  gift  a  beautiful 
silver  cup  and  many  bottles  of  good  Rhine  wine. 

In  September  1830  the  Berlin  Jahrbucher  fur  wissen- 
schaftliche  Kritik  contained  Goethe's  review  *  of  the  book  in 
which  St  Hilaire  had  opposed  Cuvier.  The  review  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  great  many,  and  excited  much  interest 

It  had  meanwhile  become  impossible  to  Eckermann  to 
accompany  the  wild  uncontrollable  August  any  longer.  From 
August's  letters  Goethe  perceived  what  ill-assorted  compan- 
ions they  were.  In  Genoa  a  letter  from  Goethe  informed  the 
travellers  that  Eckermann  would  be  welcome  home  if  he  felt 
inclined  to  return.     Early  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July  25, 

1830,  they  parted  in  the  streets  of  Genoa  and  entered  two 
carriages,  one  about  to  drive  along  the  coast  to  Leghorn,  the 
other  setting  out  across  the  mountains  for  Turin.  Eckermann 
reached  Geneva  on  August  8,  and  stayed  there  for  about  seven 
weeks.  It  was  on  September  12,  1830,  that  he  first  wrote  to 
Goethe.  The  cause  of  separation  from  August,  which  he  put 
forward  as  the  chief  one,  was  an  irresistible  desire  to  revise  the 
notes  for  his  Conversations  with  Goethe.  He  had  left  these 
notes  in  Weimar  in  charge  of  Soret.  Goethe  writes  on  October 
12,  1830,  that  he  does  not  wish  the  notes  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  be  published  soon,  but  he  will  be  glad  to  go  through 

^  Thomas  was  the  second  husband  of  Willemer's  daughter  Rosette, 
whom  we  have  known  in  her  first  widowhood  as  Rosette  Stadel. — Tr. 
2  Ueba-Geoffroy^stUSL  Hilairf.:  Primipes dc philosophie toologique, — Tr. 
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them  and  correct  them  with  Eckermann.  He  did  not  invite 
Eckermann  to  Weimar  yet,  to  have  seen  him  return  without 
August  would  have  been  too  hard. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  had  continued  to  receive  good  news 
from  his  son,  who,  indeed,  on  the  day  of  separation  from 
Eckermann,  had  had  his  collar-bone  broken  through  the  over- 
turning of  the  carriage  on  the  road  between  Genoa  and 
Spezzia,  but  had  recovered  ere  long,  and  after  having  seen 
Carrara  and  Florence,  had  taken  ship  at  Leghorn  for  Naples. 
He  was  present  when,  on  his  father*s  birthday,  they  began 
the  excavation  of  a  private  house  of  PompeiL^  Goethe  remarks 
to  Zelter  ^  that  August  seemed  at  home  in  Pompeii,  his  feel- 
ings, remarks,  acts,  in  that  city  were  gay,  full  of  the  delight 
in  living.  Yet  there  were  symptoms  of  ill  discernible.  Of 
August  in  Naples  he  says : — "  His  letters  thence  failed,  I 
must  confess,  to  satisfy  me ;  they  indicated  a  certain  haste,  a 
sickly  kind  of  exaltation.  .  .  ."  And  again: — "A  rapid 
journey  to  Rome  had  no  power  to  soothe  the  nature  already 
sorely  agitated ;  and  the  honourable  and  affectionate  reception 
of  the  Germans  living  in  Rome,  and  of  the  important  artists 
there,  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  with  a  kind  of  feverish 
haste."  With  this  "feverish  haste"  compare  the  old  man's 
ceaseless  industry  at  home  : — "  I  scarcely  leave  the  little  back- 
room that  you  know,  engaged  day  and  night  in  using  the  powers 
that  are  left  me."*     On  November  1 1  the  terrible  news  came. 

August  had  hurried  from  Naples  to  Rome  about  the  middle 
of  October  1830.  The  great  impression  of  the  "Niobe  of 
Cities"  overpowered  him,  and,  conjoined  with  a  lively  inter- 
course with  the  many  German  artists  and  intellectual  men  in 
Rome,  consumed  in  a  few  days  the  last  remnants  of  strength 
in  his  weak,  feverish,  excited  being.  He  returned  very  unwell 
one  day  from  a  trip  to  Albano ;  an  attack  of  scarlatina  followed, 
but  seemed  to  be  well  past,  when,  on  October  27,  a  stroke  of 
paralysis  unexpectedly  brought  his  life  to  a  close.  When  the 
body  was  opened  it  was  found  that  the  liver  was  three  times 
the  natural  size  and  that  the  brain  was  malformed.     He  was 

^  This  house  was  named  the  Casa  di  Goethe  in  honour  of  the  day.  See 
page  717.— Tr. 

*  In  the  letter  of  February  23,  1831,  in  which  he  gives  Zelter  a  short 
account  of  August's  tour  in  Italy.  The  two  following  extracts  are  from 
the  same  letter. — Tr.  ^  Goethe  to  Zelter,  October  29,  1830. — Tr. 
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buried  on  the  morning  of  October  29,  1830,  near  the  Pyramid 
of  Cestius,  where,  many  years  before,  his  father  in  a  melan- 
choly mood  had  planned  a  grave.  ^  Thorwaldsen,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  the  old  poet,  sketched  a  monument  for  the  son,  and 
had  it  erected. 

The  news  of  August's  death  was  sent  to  Weimar  by  Lotte's 
fourth  son,  the  Minister  Resident  August  Kestner.  Chancellor 
von  Miiller  undertook  to  tell  Goethe.  The  old  man,  now 
eighty-one,  bore  his  trial  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  composure.- 
He  had  long  foreseen  the  loss,  though  not  the  manner  of  it 
He  could  not  but  reckon  August  fortunate  in  the  circumstance 
of  his  death ;  while  still  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  Rome,  where 
so  much  good  friendliness  had  met  him,  he  had  gone  to  his 
rest  speedily,  without  the  torment  of  lingering  illness.  The 
strange  and  significant  part  of  this  trial  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
burden  of  labour  which  Goethe  had  thought  very  soon — even 
in  the  new  year — to  shift  to  younger  shoulders  he  must  now 
continue  to  bear  himself,  and  must  even  bear  a  heavier  one. 
"  In  such  a  case  the  great  conception  of  Duty  alone  has  power 
to  sustain  us,"  he  writes  to  Zelter,  November  2 1,  1830.  Again, 
as  so  often  before,  he  sought  restoration  in  earnest,  eager 
activity ;  and  he  was  passionately  attracted  by  that  part  of  his 
life  which  offered  the  most  strildng  contrast  with  the  present 
— the  time  of  his  love  for  LilL* 

*  See  page  410.  Goethe,  who  was  aware  of  the  merits  of  Scott 
and  Byron  and  Manzoni,  and  of  the  young  Hugo,  seems  never  to  have 
found  out  Shelley  and  Keats.  (As  to  Shelley,  see  his  conversation  with 
MiiUer,  November  18,  1824.)  One  wishes  that  he  could  have  known 
what  dust  it  was  that  lay  not  fkr  from  hb  dear  son*s  in  **  the  romantic  and 
lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb 
of  Cestius,  and  the  massy  walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate, 
which  formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome." — Tr. 

*  **  Nemo  ante  obitum  beatus  is  a  saying  that  has  made  a  figure  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  but  in  reality  it  says  nothing  at  all.     To  give  it 

some  soundness  it  must  be  shaped  thus  :  Expect  trials  till  the  end.     You,  • 
my  good  friend,  have  not  lacked  trials,  nor  have  I ;  and  it  seems  as  though 

Destiny  were  of  opinion  that  we  are  woven,  not  of  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  • 

and  other  organs  deduced  from  them,  but  of  metallic  wire."     Goethe  to  ^ 

Zelter,  November  21,  1830.    When  Miiller  had  told  him  he  had  exclaimed :  j 

"  Non  ignoravi  me  mortalem  genuisse  !"  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. — ^Tr.  I 

'  Goethe,  writing  to  Zelter,  December  10,  1830,  tells  how  he  attacked 

the  fragmentary  fourth  volume  of  Dichttmg  uftd  IVahrheit  in  November,  | 

and  in  a  fortnight  had  made  it  possible  to  print  it     Then  his  illness  had  j 

come  on.     In  March  183 1  we  find  him  submit  it  to  Eckermann. — ^Tr.  ' 
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After  Eckermann  left  Geneva  he  had  visited  Frankfurt  and 
Cassel,  and  had  arrived  in  Nordheim,  where  his  betrothed 
lived,  at  the  close  of  October  1830.  He  started  for  Weimar 
on  the  afternoon  of  November  20,  and  reached  Gottingen  at 
dusk.  The  landlord  of  the  inn,  hearing  that  Eckermann 
came  from  Weimar,  and  was  now  returning,  calmly  said  that 
the  great  poet  Goethe  had  to  endure  a  great  misfortune  in 
his  old  age,  for  the  day's  papers  announced  the  death  of  his 
only  son  in  Italy.  Eckermann  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
afterwards,  on  the  journey  alone  in  the  carriage,  on  the  gloomy 
November  days,  amid  the  desert  stillness  of  the  November 
fields,  could  not  take  his  thoughts  off  the  terrible  event  and 
the  father's  grie£  He  arrived  in  Weimar  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 23,  1830,  in  the  evening.  He  went  to  Goethe's  house. 
The  noble  old  man  stood  firm  and  upright  before  him,  and 
clasped  him  lovingly  in  his  arms.  Then  he  sat  down,  appar- 
ently calm  and  cheerful,  and  talked  of  many  things,  only  not  a 
word  of  his  soa  The  return  of  Eckermann  was  undoubtedly 
a  great  comfort ;  beside  the  satisfaction  of  affection,  it  lightened 
the  old  man's  burden,  for  he  felt  that  he  might  reckon  on  the 
most  faithful  aid  in  the  difficult  and  important  labour  of  pre- 
paring all  that  was  still  fragmentary  and  unarranged  for  publi- 
cation after  his  death.^  Two  days  later,  November  25,  1830, 
Eckermann  dined  with  Goethe  and  Ottilie,  and  had  to  tell 
about  his  travels.  After  dinner  Goethe  spoke  of  the  Conver- 
sations :  "  It  must  be  your  first  work,  and  we  will  not  desist 
until  the  whole  is  complete  and  in  order."  Yet  he  seemed  to 
Eckermann  unusually  quiet,  and  often  lost  in  his  thoughts — no 
good  sign!  That  night  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  haemorrhage. 
The  extreme  skill  of  his  doctor  and  absolute  rest  soon  restored 
him.  On  November  29,  1830,  he  wrote  to  Zelter  in  pencil : 
"  Noch  ist  das  Individuum  beisammen  und  bei  Sinnen.  Gliick 
auf  1"*  On  the  morning  of  November  30  he  sent  Eckermann 
some  poems  for  revision  and  arrangement,  and  added  that 
Fatist  should  soon  follow.  To  complete  Faust  before  death 
now  lay  on  his  heart  as  the  last  task  of  his  poetic  life.  The 
plan  of  revising  the  Conversations  had  to  be  abandoned. 

1  Zelter  called  Eckermann  (December  2,  1830)  "Der  getrene  Eckart,** 
and  Goethe,  writing  to  Zelter  on  December  14,  1830,  uses  the  title. — ^Tr. 

s  *<  The  individual  is  still  together,  and  in  hb  senses.  Good  speed  I  ** 
— Tr. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

THE   CLOSING  DAYS. 

December  1830-MARCH  1832. 

Goethe's  word :  "  Lange  leben  heisst  viele  iiberleben,"^  was 

destined  to  prove  its  truth  in  his  case  with  the  most  painful 

force.     But  that  other  word:   "Ueber  Graber,  vorwarts  !"* 

was  no  less  a  real  part  of  him.     Three  years  ago  Zelter  had 

written  sadly,  telling  of  the  death  of  his  youngest  son.     "  Let 

us  continue  to  labour,"  Goethe  replied,  "  until,  in  whatsoever 

order  summoned  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe,  we  return  to 

the  aether."     Death,  "that  ancient  tale"  which  the  Parcae 

unweariedly  repeat  to  one  another,*  had  no  terrors  for  Goethe, 

though  he  felt  intensely  the  piteousness  of  the  fate  of  Man, 

who  is  forced  to  depart  when  the  powers  of  his  mind  have  . 

reached  their  highest  development ;  a  feeling  that  found  keen 

utterance  on  the  occasion  of  Sommering's  death.^    The  short  . 

remaining  portion  of  Goethe's  life  was,  even  more  than  the  I 

previous  years,  "testamentary."*     Duties  which  would  have  1 

I  "To  live  long  is  to  outlive  many.**    This  is  from  Goethe*s  letter  to 
Zelter,  March  19,  1827.     The  "word**  occurs  with  modifications  else-  ^ 

where.  See  Goethe  to  Boisser^  October  17,  1817  ;  Goethe  to  Schlosser, 
May  17,  1819 ;  Goethe  to  the  Countess  Bemstorff,  April  17,  1823  (see 
p.  644).— Tr.  j 

•  "Over  the  graves,  forward  !*'     This  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  1 
the  letter,  dated  February  23,  183 1,  in  which  Goethe  tells  Zelter  about 

the  last  months  of  August's  life. — Tr. 

»  See  the  already-quoted  letter  to  Zelter,  March  19,  1827.— Tr.  I 

^  Sommering  died  in  March  1830.     See  Soret*s  account  of  a  conver- 
sation with  Goethe,  March  17,  1830.--TR. 

•  Cp.  Goethe  to   Zelter,  January  9,    1827 ;   Goethe  to  boi  jn4^     

January  19,  1827 ;  Goethe  to  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  March  i,  1829 ; 

and  Goethe  to  Zelter,  November  23,  1831,  for  instances  of  his  use  of  this 
word.— Tr. 
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fallen  to  August  were  now  his.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
provide  for  the  future  of  his  grandchildren ;  and,  instead  of 
trustfully  leaving  his  literary  Remains  to  a  son's  discretion,  he 
had  to  form  plans  about  it  and  communicate  his  will  con- 
cerning it  to  fkithfiil  friends ;  while  that  difficult  laboiu: — the 
completion  of  unfinished  writings  (the  most  important,  of 
course,  being  the  Faust  and  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit\  was  no 
less  imperatively  needful  than  before. 

Goethe  counted  his  letters  to  various  persons  as  part  of 
his  Remains.  We  have  already  seen  him  revising  and  arrang- 
ing the  Correspondence  with  Zelter?-  It  occurred  to  him  that 
the  proceeds  of  this  Correspondena  should  be  allotted  as  a 
provision  for  Zelter's  daughter  Doris.  On  December  6,  1830, 
Goethe  asks  Zelter  to  send  a  legal  affirmation  of  this  plan, 
which  can  then  take  its  place  among  the  clauses  of  his  will 
To  Eckermann  Goethe  confided  the  task  of  examining  his 
diaries  and  letters,  in  order  to  select  all  that  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Remains.  (The  project  of  going  through  Ecker- 
mann's  Conversations  had  been  dropped.)  Drafts  of  Goethe's 
letters  to  various  persons  had  been  kept  since  1807.  Ecker- 
mann spent  some  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year  1830  in 
carefully  examining  the  letters  of  a  few  years.  On  January  i, 
183 1,  he  brought  Goethe  a  statement  of  considerations  which 
should,  in  his  opinion,  determine  the  manner  of  publishing 
them.  Goethe  went  over  his  statement  point  by  point, 
approved  of  it,  and  said  : — "  In  my  will  I  will  name  you  as 
the  editor  of  these  letters,  and  I  will  moreover  indicate  that 
we  are  in  general  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  method  to 
be  observed."  Meanwhile  Chancellor  von  Miiller  had  under- 
taken to  draft  Goethe's  will  On  January  5,  1831,  Miiller 
brought  the  draft  to  him,  and  he  signified  complete  approval 
On  January  29  he  writes  to  Zelter: — "My  will  .  .  .  was 
handed  over  to  the  Grand-Ducal  Government  on  January  8 ; 
in  the  last  few  days  a  codicil  has  been  added,  in  order  to 
make  my  extremely-complicated  affairs  as  clear  as  possible  for 
my  descendants."  It  was  a  great  relief  to  Goethe  when  the 
final  arrangements  about  his  will  were  made.  On  January  8 
he  excuses  the  shortness  of  his  letter  to  Zelter  thus : — "  Forgive 
me  if  I  stop  here.     All  this  providing  for  the  future  deprives 

1  See  p.  673. —Tr. 
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me  of  my  activity  in  the  present  moment ;  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  when  we  have  left  this  behind  us  a  new  Leviathan 
will  open  wide  his  jaws." 

During  the  first  two  months  of  183 1  Goethe  was  tolerably 
well,  nay,  we  find  him  towards  the  close  of  February  venturing 
on  a  drive,  and  enjoying  the  prospect  of  the  snow-covered 
hiUs.^  Ottilie  did  all  she  could  think  of  to  give  him  pleasure. 
She  was  his  constant  companion;  and  in  the  evenings  she 
read  aloud  to  him  from  his  correspondence  with  Zelter.  We 
must  also  picture  Goethe  as  the  delighted  sympathiser  in  the 
little  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  grandchildren ;  the  glimpses  we 
obtain  of  him  in  his  relation  to  them  reveal  a  noble  tender- 
ness and  wisdom.  His  sorrow  for  August  had  calmed  in  so 
far  that  he  found  himself  able  to  send  to  his  Italian  fiiends 
a  hasty  sketch  of  August's  journey,  derived  firom  the  diaries. 
The  diaries  themselves  were  "extremely  interesting,  but,  on 
account  of  the  always-prominent  individuality  .  .  .  not  to  be 
communicated  in  their  peculiar  energy  and  decisiveness."* 
The  death  of  August  was  celebrated  by  the  Freemasons* 
Lodge  with  the  solemnity  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  Court  of  Weimar  did  everything  possible  to  show 
honour  to  Goethe.  Every  Thursday  the  Grand  Duchess  visited 
him,  and  in  all  her  schemes  for  the  advancement  of  art  and  of 
science  she  asked  his  advice;  the  Grand  Duke  vbited  him 
frequently  in  the  evenings,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  came 
sometimes  in  Sorefs  company.  Retired  as  Groethe's  present 
life  was,  he  found  it  easy  to  manage  his  official  business,  for 
everything  that  he  had  charge  of  was  in  the  very  best  order. 
August's  place  in  the  Superintendence  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Vogel,  the  physician,  but  for  whose  skill  Goethe 
believed  that  he  should  have  died  long  before.'  There  was 
one  source  of  bitter  annoyance  to  Goethe  in  these  official 
matters,  the  Estates  would  insist  on  an  exact  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  placed  in  his  hands ;  they  were  of 
course  only  exercising  their  right,  and  yet  it  was  hard  on  the 
old  poet,  after  so  many  years  of  unquestioned  benevolent 
autocracy,  to  be  summoned  thus  to  judgment  It  was  a  deep 
grief  to  him  when  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  true  old  friend 

1  Sec  Eckcnnann*s  Conversations^  February  23,  1831.— Tr. 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  February  19,  1831.— Tr. 

»  See  Eckcrauum's  Conversations^  January  24,  1830.— Tr. 
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Klinger,  in  St  Petersburg,  arrived  in  Weimar.^  There  had 
been  a  revival  of  intercourse  between  Goethe  and  Klinger  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  immediately  after  Goethe's  dread- 
ful illness,  and  at  the  time  when  the  relations  between  the 
Court  of  Weimar  and  of  Russia  had  grown  intimate.* 

Meanwhile  the  great  industry  which  we  now  have  followed 
through  so  many  years  knew  no  slackening.  The  translation 
of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants  was  still  passing  through  the 
press  during  the  early  months  of  1831.  Careful  scrutiny  of 
the  manuscript  and  of  proofe  gave  Goethe  a  great  deal  to  do, 
and  led  him  continually  deeper  into  the  subject  Moreover, 
there  was  the  duty  of  completing  the  Second  Part  of  Faust 
In  February  1831  he  attacked  the  Fourth  Act*  His  advance 
was  slow,  for  he  was  only  able  to  work  at  it  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  while  his  brain  was  still  fresh  after  sleep.  About 
this  time  he  made  up  packets  of  the  letters  in  his  possession, 
intending  to  return  them  to  the  senders.  One  of  these  packets 
contained  the  letters  of  Marianne.  On  March  3,  183 1,  he 
wrote  eight  beautiful  lines,*  which  have  reference  to  this  resti- 
tution to  Marianne.  Yet  he  could  not  bear  to  pain  her  yet 
by  an  act  which  would  bring  home  to  her,  with  such  great 
force,  the  inevitable  nearness  of  his  death,  and  the  letters  did 
not  find  their  way  to  Frankfurt  until  a  later  time. 

Immediately  after  this  Goethe  felt  very  unwell,  and  only 
his  most  intimate  friends  were  admitted  Bleeding  was  pre- 
scribed, then  he  felt  pains  in  his  right  leg,  and  at  length  his 
internal  complaint  relieved  itself  through  a  wound  in  the  foot, 

1  See  Miiller,  UnterkaUw^m  mit  Goethe^  March  31,  1831. — ^Tr. 

'  It  will  be  remembered  how  Klinger  followed  Goethe  to  Weimar  in 
1776.  (See  p.  266.)  Klinger's  dissolute  life,  and  the  bad  offices  of  the 
Kraftapostel  Kaufinann,  had  caused  a  breach  between  the  two  friends 
even  before  Lenz*s  **donkeyism  **  (see  p.  288).  Later  Klinger  entered  the 
Russian  military  service  and  rose  to  a  high  rank  in  it  Part  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  second  period  of  friendship  between  Goethe  and  Klinger 
is  printed  in  the  Goethe -Jahrbuch  for  1882.  Klinger  died  February  25, 
183 1.     See  the  Appendix. — ^Tr. 

s  See  Eckermann's  Conversations^  February  ii,  1 83 1. — Tk. 

^  The  lines  beginning — 

"  Vor  die  Augen  meiner  Lieben, 
Zu  den  Fingem  die  's  geschrieben.** 

See  Creizenach's  note,  Goethe  und  Marianne  von  fVitlemer,  pp.  304-5 ; 
and  see  Diintzer,  Westostlieher  Divan^  p.  168. — Tlu 
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upon  which  he  recovered  rapidly,  and  at  the  close  of  March 
was  as  bright  and  gracious  as  ever.^  On  March  25  he  had 
shown  to  Eckermann  an  elegant  green  arm-chair  that  he  had 
bought  at  an  auction.  "  However,  I  shall  use  it  little  or  not 
at  all,"  he  said,  "for  all  kinds  of  comfortableness  are  really 
quite  contrary  to  my  nature.  You  see  no  sofa  in  my  room ;  I 
sdways  sit  in  my  old  wooden  chair,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  weeks  that  I  have  had  a  kind  of  rest  put  up  for  my 
head.  A  surrounding  of  comfortable,  pretty  furniture  paralyses 
my  thought  and  brings  me  into  an  easy,  passive  condition. 
Splendid  rooms  and  elegant  furniture,  unless  we  are  accustomed 
to  them  from  youth,  are  for  people  who  have  no  thoughts  and 
who  desire  none." 

During  the  period  of  indisposition  he  had  not  ceased  to 
work.  We  have  seen  that  he  had  begun  the  Fourth  Act  of 
Faust^  and  now  the  Fourth  Volume  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
was  taken  out,  and  Eckermann  was  employed  to  examine  it, 
and  Goethe  talked  over  with  him  the  results  of  this  examina- 
tion.* And  there  was  the  old  unwearied  activity  of  interest  in  J 
science,  literature,  and  art.^                                                                     ^ 

On  March  31  Goethe  was,  as  we  have  seen,  quite  well 
again,  and  the  Grand  Duchess  paid  him  her  usual  Thursday 
visit.  When  she  inquired  after  his  health  he  gallantly  replied 
that,  until  to-day,  he  had  not  perceived  his  recovery,  but  her 
presence  made  him  feel  anew  the  happiness  of  restoration  to 
health.  On  the  same  day  Miiller  met,  at  Goethe's  house,  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  Spontini,  who  was  returning  from  a  visit  to 
Paris.  Among  other  things  Goethe  talked  of  Klinger  a  good 
deal  On  May  2,  183 1,  Goethe  told  the  delighted  Ecker- 
mann that  he  had  almost  succeeded  in  completing  the  begin-  ' 
ning  of  the  Fifth  Act  of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust  (The  later 
part  of  this  Act  had  been  written  some  time.)  On  May  15  i 
Eckermann  dined  alone  with  Goethe  in  his  workroom.  After 
a  great  deal  of  cheerful  talk  Goethe  rose,  and  taking  a  paper 
from  his  desk,  said:  "When  a  man  has  passed  the  age  of 
eighty,  as  I  have,  he  has  hardly  a  right  to  live ;  he  ought  day 
by  day  to  hold  himself  ready  to  be  called  away,  and  should  be 

*  Soret  in  Eckennann's  ConversationSi  March  31,  183 1. — Tr. 

*  See  Eckennann*s  Canuersaiions^  March  15  and  16,  183 1. — Tr. 

'  See  Goethe  to   Boisseree,  March  20,  1831 — a  passage  near  the 
beginning  of  the  letter.  — ^Tr. 
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intent  on  setting  his  house  in  order.  As  I  told  you  lately,  I 
have  in  my  will  appointed  you  editor  of  my  literary  Remains, 
and  this  morning  I  have  drawn  up,  as  a  kind  of  contract,  a 
little  paper  which  you  and  I  shall  both  sign."  After  signing 
they  discussed  matters  of  detail  as  to  which  they  had  not  yet 
fully  decided.  Goethe  told  Eckermann  that,  if  needful,  the 
polemic  part  of  the  FarberUehre  might  be  omitted. 

Four  days  after  this  conversation  Goethe  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  catarrh.     It  lasted  four  weeks,  tormenting  and  weary- 
ing him,  and  at  times  making  him  very  depressed  and  irritable. 
But  it  did  not  check  his  labour;  he  fought  day  by  day  in  the 
'  endeavour  to  do  the  duty  that  lay  next  him.^     And  the  time 

I  was  not  without  many  alleviating  and  pleasiurable  events.     The 

1  last  sheets  of  Soret's  translation  of  the  Metamorphosis  of  Plants 

^  passed  through  the  press,  and  a  great  burthen  was  lifted  off 

Goethe.     He  sent  one  copy  to  the  Acadhnie  Franfoise. 

On  July  8,  1S31,  he  writes  to  Zelter : — "  It  is  well  with  me 
in  every  sense ;  so  that  I  have  set  before  me  an  object  to  be 
attained  ere  my  next  birthday — an  object  which  I  will  not 
'  precipitately  mention.     If  I  succeed  you  shall  be  the  first  to 

*  hear  of  it"    The  object  in  view  was  the  completion  of  Faust 

I  Shortly  after  Goethe  had  two  pleasant  visits.     On  July  14, 

183 1,  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  accompanied  by  the  Crown- 
Prince  and  Soret,  came.  On  July  22  Goethe  and  Riemer, 
when  out  driving  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  met 
Zelter  and  Schultz ;  they  turned  back  at  once,  and,  after  the 
new-comers  had  arranged  matters  at  the  ''Swan"  inn,  all 
spent  the  evening  together.  2^1ter  remained  until  July  26 ; 
this  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  old  friends.  After  Zelter's 
?  departure  the  colossal  marble  bust  of  Goethe  that  David  had 

^  modelled  in  1829  at  last  arrived  in  Weimar.     It  was  accom- 

panied by  a  reverential  letter  from  David: — "Vous  6tes  la 
grande  figure  po^tique  de  notre  ^poque,  elle  vous  doit  une 
statue."  Goethe  gave  the  bust  to  the  library  of  Weimar,  to 
be  the  companion  of  Dannecker's  bust  of  Schiller.  Anodier 
very  much  prized  gift  arrived  in  August  1831.  Under  date 
August  20,  1 83 1,  Goethe  writes  to  Zeker: — ^^  Fifteen  English 
Friends — as  they  subscribe  themselves — caused  a  seal  to  be 
prepared  by  their  most  famous  goldsmiths.     It  is  of  a  size  to 

1  See  Goethe  to  Zelter,  June  18,  1831.— Tr. 
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be  easily  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  and  in  shape 
is  like  a  longish  vase.  .  .  .  The  English  seem  to  think  the 
word  *Ohne  Rast,  doch  ohne  Hast*^  to  be  one  of  consider- 
able significance,  and  at  bottom  it  is  a  very  good  expression 
of  their  own  way  of  acting.  These  words  are  inscribed  around 
a  star,  within  the  well-known  serpent  circling  all ;  unfortunately 
Old  German  capital  letters  are  used,  and  these  tend  somewhat 
to  obscure  the  meaning.  It  is  a  gift  in  every  sense  worthy  of 
thanks,  and  I  have  written  some  friendly  rhymes^  to  them  in 
return  for  it"  The  originator  of  this  gift  was  Thomas  Carlyle ; 
and  among  the  subscribers  were,  beside  Carlyle,  two  of  the 
greatest  Englishmen  then  living — Walter  Scott  and  Words- 
worth. The  rest  were  poets  and  literary  men,  all,  with  but  a 
few  exceptions,  of  real  importance,  though  they  attained  not 
to  the  first  three.'  The  letter  which  accompanied  the  seal 
speaks  with  deep  feeling  of  the  great  debt  due  to  the  poet 
Goethe,  as  a  spiritual  teacher,  by  the  whole  world;  "our 
chief,  perhaps  our  only  benefactor,  is  he  who  by  act  and  word 
instructs  us  in  wisdom."* 

Meanwhile  Goethe  had  attained  the  goal  towards  which 
he  had  so  long  been  striving.  He  had  finished  the  Faust. 
By  August  1 83 1  the  manuscript  of  the  whole  Second  Part 
lay  before  him  stitched  and  complete.  He  was  very  happy. 
"The  rest  of  my  life,"  he  said  to  Eckermann,  "may  be 
regarded  as  a  fi-ee  gift ;  and  it  is  now  in  reality  a  matter  of 
indifference  what  I  do,  and  whether  I  do  anything  at  all" 

The  birthday  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  Goethe's  life 

^  Goethe  misquotes  his  own  words.  The  verses  will  be  found  among 
the  Zakme  Xenien : — 

"WiedasGestim, 
Ohne  Hast, 
Aber  ohne  Rast, 
Drehe  sich  jeder 
Um  die  eigne  Last !  "—Tr. 

*  To  Nitideen  Friends  in  England,  See  a  note  in  the  Appendix. 
— Tr. 

'  Soutbey,  Proctor,  Heraud  (of  Fraser^s  Maganne)^  Professor  Wilson, 
John  Carlyle,  Lockhart,  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  Moir,  Jerdan  (of 
the  Literary  Gaxette\  Maginn,  Fraser  (of  the  Foreign  Review)^  Churchill 
(author  of  a  translation  of  IValiensteins  Lager  that  appeared  in  Fraser^ s 
Magazine), — ^Tr. 

*  See  Freuer^s  Magaune^  iv.  447  (November  1831). — Tr. 
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was  now  close  at  hand.  It  would  be  celebrated  in  Weimar 
by  festivities,  which  he  desired  to  avoid ;  and  accordingly,  on 
August  26,  183 1,  he  betook  himself  to  Ilmenau,  accompanied 
by  his  grandsons.  Eighteen  years  since,  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  he  had  gone  thither  to  join  Karl  August,^  and 
since  that  time  he  had  not  seen  the  place.  Mining  for  silver 
in  Ilmenau  had  been  entirely  abandoned ;  still  the  poet  could 
find  a  source  of  great  pleasure  in  the  "  remarkable  utilisation 
of  the  manifold  surfaces  and  depths  of  earth  and  mountain  " 
that  he  observed  The  boys  absorbed  everything  with  fresh, 
healthy  senses,  and  he  watched  them  with  delight,  as  we  have 
known  him  watch  August  long  ago.*  "These  dear  novices 
pressed  without  poetic  vehicle  into  contact  with  the  primary 
immediate  circumstance  of  Nature.  They  saw  the  charcoal- 
burners  on  the  spot  as  they  live,  people  who  during  the  whole 
year  taste  neither  bread  nor  butter  nor  beer,  subsisting  only  on 
potatoes  and  goat's  milk ;  and  there  are  others,  such  as  wood- 
cutters, glass-blowers,  who  fare  in  the  same  way;  but  all  are 
more  cheerful  than  we,  who  usually  lose  the  To-day  because 
there  has  been  a  Yesterday  and  a  To-morrow  is  coming."' 
This  excursion  lasted  six  days,  the  very  brightest  days  of  all 
that  summer.*  It  was  at  the  inn  called  "  The  Lion,"  in  the 
little  town,  that  Goethe  stayed  during  this  time. 

On  August  27,  183 1,  he  invited  the  Rentamimann  Mahr 
to  drive  with  him  to  the  hiU  called  the  Gickelhaha  There, 
almost  half  a  century  ago,  he  had  written  the  noble  poem 
Ilmenau^  addressed  to  Karl  August'^  Here,  too,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  had  pencilled  the  verses  Nachtlied^  on  the  wall 

1  In  1813.     See  p.  607.— Tr.  «  See  p.  477.— Tr. 

'  Goethe  to  the  Willemers,  September  22,  1831. — Tr. 
<  Goethe  to  Zelter,  September  4,  1831.— Tr. 

*  See  pp.  346,  352.— Tr. 

*  **  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln."  In  the  edition  of  his  poems  published  in 
1 81 5  these  lines  follow  the  Wanderers  NaehtUed  of  1776  (see  p.  254), 
and  are  entitled  Ein  Gleiehes.  The  date  affixed  to  them  is  "6th  Septem- 
ber 1783."  Now  Goethe  was  not  in  Ilmenau  on  September  6^  1783. 
On  that  day  he  started  from  Weimar  for  the  Harz  with  Fritz  Stein 
(see  p.  356).  But  Diintzer  gives  the  original  inscription  on  the  hut 
wall:— "Am  2  Sept.  1783,  Nachtlied."  On  that  day  we  know 
Goethe  to  have  been  at  Ilmenau.  (Duntzer,  Goetkes  fyriscke  GedichU^  iL 
150. )  (Several  Goethe  scholars,  however,  assert  that  the  original  date  was 
"September  7,  178a"    Goethe  spent  the  night  between  September  6 
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of  the  wooden  hut  on  the  summit  When  the  carriage  which 
bore  Mahr  and  Goethe  had  gone  as  far  as  possible,  they 
alighted  to  climb  the  rest  of  the  way  on  foot  Goethe  gazed 
on  the  beautiful  prospect  with  mingled  delight  and  sadness. 
"Ah,"  he  cried,  "would  that  my  good  Grand  Duke  Karl 
August  could  have  seen  this  loveliness  once  more !"  Then 
he  hurried  up  the  steep  ascent  with  youthful  eagerness,  nor 
would  he  accept  any  aid  from  his  companion.  When  he 
stood  before  the  inscription — 

"  Uebcr  alien  Gipfeln 
1st  Ruh, 

In  alien  Wipfeln 
Spurest  du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch ; 
Die  Vogeln  schweigen  im  Walde. 
Warte  nur,  balde 
Ruhest  du  audi  " — 

tears  flowed  down  his  fiace  Slowly  he  drew  his  handkerchief 
from  his  pocket,  dried  his  tears,  and  said  in  a  gentle,  melan- 
choly voice :  "  Ja  warte  nur,  balde  ruhest  du  auch!"  was  silent 
half  a  minute,  looked  out  through  the  window  at  the  dark 
pine-wood,  and  then  turned  to  Mahr,  saying :  "  Now  we  will 
go  down  again." 

Though  Goethe  had  fled  from  Weimar  to  avoid  birthday 
festivities,  the  good  people  of  Ilmenau,  with  Oberjdgernuistcr 
von  Fritsch  at  their  head,  were  determined  not  to  let  the  day 
pass  unhonoured ;  they  did  not  forget  what  Ilmenau  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  owed  to  the  great  poet  Early  in  the 
morning  the  chorale :  "Nun  danket  alle  Gott! "  was  sung  in  front 
of  the  "  Lion "  inn.  A  cheerful  company  assembled  at  the 
dinner  with  which  they  entertained  him  later  on ;  and  in  the 
evening  there  was  a  great  deal  of  music,  and  the  miners' 
comedy  mentioned  in  Wilhclm  Master's  Lekrjahre  was  per- 
formed. In  Weimar  the  colossal  bust  by  David  had  been 
unveiled  in  the  Library  on  August  28,  and  the  usual  banquet 
had  taken  place,  with  signs  of  sympathy  more  general  than 
ever.     And  eighteen  friends  in  Frankfurt  united  to  send  him  a 

and  7,  1780,  in  the  hat  on  the  Gickelhahn.  See  his  letter  to  Charlotte 
von  Stein,  in  which  he  describes  the  clear  evening  sky,  the  £unt  smoke, 
the  great  stillness.  Loeper,  Goedeke,  and  Fielitz  believe  the  poem  to 
have  been  written  on  that  evening.)—  Tr. 
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gift  truly  characteristic  of  his  native  city,  viz.  four  dozen  of 
old  Main  wine  and  Rhine  wine. 

We  have  heard  him  say  to  Eckermann  when  Faust  was 
finished :  "  I  consider  the  rest  of  life  as  a  gift.**  Yet  he  con- 
tinued to  add  many  touches  to  Faust  during  the  autumn. 
Moreover  that  last  precious  volume  of  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit 
was  still  unfinished  Fortunately  for  his  labours  his  good 
health  remained  unbroken  until  the  final  illness,  though  he 
had  to  lead  a  very  regular  and  secluded  life,  and  there  were 
many  signs  of  the  feebleness  of  old  age.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  read  Cicero's  treatise  De  Senectute  for  the  first  time. 
We  find  him  ventiuing  out-of-doors  even  in  October.  Thus 
on  October  6  he  visited  the  Central  Tree  Nursery,  and  on 
October  19  he  was  present  at  the  Exhibition  held  at  Belve- 
dere of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  Botany 
continued  to  exercise  the  same  delightfiil  attraction ;  that  which 
chiefly  interested  him  was  the  discovery  of  Martins  of  the 
spiral  tendency  of  plants ;  moreover,  he  had  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  chemist  Wackenroder  on  the  subject  of 
the  chemistry  of  plants.  His  life  was,  as  ever,  an  unresting 
toil ;  each  morning  he  found  more  work  waiting  on  him  than 
the  day  sufficed  for — Art,  Literature,  Natural  Science,  the  old 
official  tasks  with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  the  activity  of 
beneficence  to  fellow-creatures,  and  a  wide  correspondence. 

Moreover,  he  enjoyed  a  remarkable  tranquil  domestic 
happiness  during  these  closing  months;  the  behaviour  of 
OttUie  and  his  grandchildren  was  "  allerliebsL"^  Ottilie 
shielded  him  skilfully  from  unpleasantness;  saw  that  every- 
thing occurred  at  the  right  time;  read  aloud  to  him  in  the 
evenings  from  Plutarch's  Lives^  and  by  her  intelligence  and 
originality  of  character  was  a  source  of  continual  delight 
Moreover,  the  visits  from  the  royal  family  of  Weimar,  and  con- 
tinual intercourse  with  a  circle  of  good  friends — Eckermann, 
Riemer,  Meyer,  Miiller,  Coudray,  and  Vogel — contributed  to 
give  brightness  to  the  evening  of  his  life. 

In  November  1831  Goethe  withdrew  to  live  entirely  in  the 
rooms  at  the  rear  of  his  house,  "  where  the  rising  sun,  just  at 
this  season,  shines  horizontally  into  my  room,  and  does  not 
leave  me  until  it  sets,  so  that  its  obtrusiveness  often  grows 

1  Goethe  toZelter,  No.  818  (ri.  300).— Tr. 
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inconvenient,  and  I  am  actually  compelled  to  shut  it  out  for  a 
while.  "^  In  these  little  rooms  he  felt  very  happy,  for  there 
was  not  a  moment  unoccupied  by  some  interesting  labour. 
In  January  1832  he  read  aloud  Faust  to  Ottilie,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  change  and  retouch  the  drama.  It  is  strange  to  find 
Goethe  at  this  time  supplying  an  omission  in  his  FarbenUhrCy 
as  he  had  planned  to  do  many  years  before.  Boisser^e  wrote 
in  December  1831,  noticing  that  a  word  in  explanation  of  the 
Rainbow  might  well  be  inserted,  since  Goethe  was  preparing 
his  Farbmlehre  for  publication  as  part  of  his  Remains.  Upon 
this  Goethe  began  an  exposition  of  the  Rainbow  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Boisser^e.  His  death  came  before  the  series  was 
finished.  The  Farbenlchre^  in  general,  occupied  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  at  present ;  the  historical  part  especially  called  for 
revisioa  Another  branch  of  science  which  engaged  Goethe's 
last  months  was  Comparative  Anatomy.  A  second  article  on 
St  Hilaire  was  only  completed  by  March  1832.  Goethe  had 
ere  this  entirely  abandoned  the  study  of  Meteorology,  and  the 
meteorological  institutions  of  Jena  were  contracted  in  their 
operation;  for  it  was  thought  that  no  laws  were  deducible 
from  observations  made  in  such  a  fickle  climate — the  task 
must  be  left  to  meteorologists  in  tropical  lands.  \ 

A  visit  from  Zelter's  daughter  Doris  in  January  1832 
brought  a  pleasant  stir  and  excitement  into  the  quiet  family  i 

circle  of  the  Goethes.  Ottilie  was  an  admirable  hostess,  and 
Goethe  too  aided  in  his  own  fashion,  so  that  Doris  enjoyed 
the  Weimar  life  very  much.  Yet  Goethe,  with  all  his  cheerful 
sympathy  in  the  life  of  others,  did  not  forget  that  his  own  end 
must  be  near.  On  February  10,  1832,  he  told  Marianne  of 
the  packet  of  her  letters  that  he  had  prepared.     He  only  | 

asked  her  to  promise  not  to  open  it  until  "  die  indeterminate  ' 

hour  "  arrived.*  ^ 

On  March  6,  1832,  Goethe  received  a  letter  from  the 
artist  Zahn,*  who  was  then  in  Pompeii,  accompanied  by  a  hasty 
sketch  of  a  splendid  mosaic  painting.  This  sketch  gave  the 
poet  a  great  deal  of  joyful  occupation.  The  painting,  a  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  the  battles  of  Alexander,  had  been  found 

*  Goethe  to  Zelter,  November  23,  1831.— Tr. 
'  The  packet  was  not  sent  to  Marianne  until  after  Goethe's  death.    See 
Eckermann*s  letter  to  her,  Creizenach,  Gotthe  und  Marianne^  329. — Tr. 
'  See  pp.  679  and  680. —Tr. 
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in  the  house  excavated  in  the  presence  of  August  Goethe  in 
1830.  This  house  had  received  the  name  Casa  di  Goethe, 
Zahn  in  his  letter  related  how,  on  Goethe's  last  birthday,  a 
company  of  Germans  and  foreigners  had  met  in  this  house 
and  celebrated  the  day  with  high  revel.  Goethe  sent  a  long 
letter  of  thanks  to  Zahn  on  March  10,  1832. 

On  March  15  the  Grand  Duchess  paid  Goethe  her  usual 
Thursday  visit.  He  talked  with  vivacity  of  the  Pompeian 
painting  and  of  many  other  things,  especially  of  the  political 
events  of  the  day.  At  dinner  he  was  very  cheerful,  and  he 
took  his  usual  drive.  He  was  quite  well  that  evening.  But 
he  had  a  very  restless  night,  and  his  grandson  Wolf,  coming 
to  breakfast  with  him  as  usual,  found  him  in  bed.  Yet  he 
was  able  to  receive  visits  in  the  evening.  On  Sunday,  March 
1 8,  he  spent  a  few  hours  out  of  bed,  and  spoke  of  work  again. 
On  the  evening  of  March  19  he  talked  with  his  doctor  (who, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  Superintend- 
ence), of  many  matters  connected  with  the  institutions  that 
dealt  with  Art  and  Science ;  he  was  especially  intent  on  the 
promotion  of  certain  of  the  officials  whom  he  had  ere  this 
recommended  to  Vogel.  On  the  night  between  the  19th  and 
3oth  the  illness  suddenly  assumed  a  threatening  character. 
After  some  hours  of  sound  sleep  Goethe  awoke  about  mid- 
night and  felt  a  chill,  that  began  with  the  hands,  spreading 
minute  by  minute  over  his  whole  body,  and  soon  pains  in  the 
chest,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  restless  wretchedness  followed. 
Yet  he  would  not  allow  his  servant  to  call  the  doctor,  because 
there  was  "only  suffering  in  question,  no  danger  to  life." 
When  Vogel  came  in  the  morning  the  case  seemed  to  hun  a 
very  bad  one;  however,  the  measures  which  he  adopted 
brought  great  relief,  and  on  this  day,  Tuesday,  March  20, 
1832,  Goethe  was  able  to  sign  a  document  which  secured  a 
regular  support  to  a  gifted  young  artist,  a  Weimar  lady,  in 
whom  he  took  a  paternal  interest.^  Next  day,  Wednesday, 
March  21,  Goethe  seemed  better  in  the  forenoon,  but  from 
noon  on  the  signs  of  the  approaching  end  were  plaia  Yet 
he  still  anticipated  recovery.  The  doctor  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  see  him  but  OttUie,  his  grandchildren,  and  his 

1  This,  Goethe's  last  handwriting,  is  preserved  in  the  Grand  Ducal 
Library  of  Weimar.— Tr, 
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servant.  On  the  morning  of  March  22  he  had  Ottilie  to  sit 
beside  him ;  he  held  her  hand  long  in  his  and  talked  cheer- 
fully with  her.  But  his  words  began  to  grow  gradually  more 
and  more  indistinct,  until  at  length  all  speech  failed.  Then 
he  sought  to  communicate  by  signs,  at  first  in  the  air,  then, 


Fig.  41.  Goethe  lying  in  death.     From  the  original  drawing  by  Friedridi  Preller,  by 
permission  of  the  possessor  of  the  drawing,  Frau  Mathilde  Amemann  of  Weimar. 

when  his  waning  strength  sufficed  no  longer  to  hold  up  his 
arm,  he  wrote  on  his  lap.  At  about  half-past  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  he  drew  himself  into  the  corner  of  his  chair  and 
departed  gently  from  life — so  gently  that  the  actual  moment  was 
unobserved.  At  the  same  hour,  on  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
his  true  friend  Voigt  had  died  thirteen  years  before.     And  in 
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1825  the  theatre  of  Weimar  was  burned  on  March  22,  and  this 
he  had  thenceforward  regarded  as  his  day  of  misfortune. 

We  refrain  from  any  description  of  the  great  sympathy 
shown  by  those  who  came  to  see  the  dead  lying  in  state,  or 
of  the  splendid  funeral  which  accompanied  him  to  the  Fursten- 
gruft  on  the  afternoon  of  March  26.  With  reverence  let  us 
enter  that  vault  where,  as  he  desired,  his  dust  was  laid  by  that 
of  Schiller,  in  an  oaken  shrine  in  front  of  the  bronze  coffins  of 


Fi&  43.  Tlie  F&rsUngruft  of  Weimar.    From  an  old  engraving. 

Karl  August  and  Luise,  the  good  friends  of  his  long,  toilful, 
glorious  life.  Mankind  knows  no  spot  more  sacred  than  the 
resting-place  of  the  German  Dioscuri  They  do  not,  like  the 
Twin-Brethren  of  Grecian  legend,  lead  a  life  of  alternate  splen- 
dour and  darkness,  now  in  Olympus,  now  in  the  lower  world — 
they  live  in  the  light  of  a  fame  not  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
place  or  time.  And  that  their  final  repose  in  union  is  so  true  a 
symbol  of  the  noble  brotherhood  that  united  them  in  life  is  a 
rare  blossom  in  the  wreath  of  pure  human  virtues  which, 
together  with  the  laurel,  adorns  Goethe's  brow. 
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Facsimile  Signatures  of  Goethe  at  various  times. 
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^  A  SECOND  edition  of  this  life  of  Goethe  has  been  called  for  already  in 

Germany.     The  author  has  taken  the  opportunity  to  revise  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  discoveries.      Nearly  all  the  translation  was  in  type 
)  before  the  second  edition  was  finished.     Therefore  I  endeavour  in  the 

j  following  Appendix  to  give  to  English  Goethe -students  the  value  of  the 

'  most  important  changes  in  a  series  of  numbered  Articles.     In  each  case  I 

give  reference  to  the  page  of  the  translation  where  the  article  may  be  sup- 
posed to  intercalate.  The  possessors  of  the  translation  can  easily  insert 
on  its  pages  counter  references  to  the  articles  of  the  Appendix. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  minute  changes  in  the  text  of  the 
original,  due  to  the  taste  of  the  author,  and  in  general  tiny  enlargements 
of  the  mass  of  fact,  which  do  not  afifect  our  view  of  Goethe,  are  omitted 
from  this  Appendix.     They  would  really  tend  to  diminish  its  usefulness. 

I.  Circunistance  of  GifeMs  Hrth^  page  I. — Goethe,  according  to  the 
Book  of  Baptisms  of  Frankfurt,  was  bom  between  noon  and  one  o'clock 
on  August  28,  1749,  and  was  baptized  in  his  father's  house  on  the  follow- 
ing day  by  Dr.  Johann  Philipp  Fresenius,  the  Sunday  preacher  at  the  Grey 
Friars  Church.  Dr.  Fresenius  was  the  clergyman  who  afterwards  under- 
took to  prepare  Wol^ang  for  confirmation  (page  32). 

>  2.   77u  date  of  the  birth  of  Johann  JCaspar  Goethe  (page  2)  is  omitted 

^  in  the  second  edition.     The  date  of  his  baptism  is  given  instead.     It  is 

July  31,  1710. 

^  3.   IVealth  of  the  elder  Goethes, — Friedrich  Georg  Goethe  (page  2)  grew 

1  rich  rapidly  after  settling  in  Frankfurt.     After  the  death  of  his  first  wife 

his  wealth  increased  until  he  paid  the  highest  assessment  in  Frankfurt, 

/  and  when  he  married  Cornelia  Schelhom  his  property  was  twice  as  great 

as  hers.     Soon  after  his  second  marriage  his  wife's  &ther,  one  of  the  richest 

men  of  the  city,  died,  leaving  his  £iughter  one -third  of  his  property. 

Johann  Kaspar  Goethe  left  the  greater  part  of  the  fiunily  property  to  Ids 

mother's  disposal  while  she  lived.     He  paid  tax  on  only  2000  guldeiL     In 

1704,  Friedrich  Georg  Goethe,  just  before  his  second  marriage,  had  paid 

tax  on  15,00a 

4.  Hermann  Jakob  Goethe ^  page  8. — The  cause  which  prevented 
intimacy  with  this  man's  family  was  the  badness  of  the  character  of  his 
wife. 
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5.  GoOAe  m  fVetzlar.—Ji  is  observed  (page  144)  that  Goethe  did  little 
in  Wetzlar  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  Law.  Tlie  single  trace  of  his 
presence,  writes  Herbst  (Goetfu  in  IVeislar,  33),  that  the  kmyer  Goethe 
has  left  in  Wetzlar  is  his  entry  in  the  MatrikH^  a  book  kept  for  the  sell- 
registry  of  young  practitioners — 

J  OH  ANN  WOLFG.  GOETHE 

VON  Frfurt  am  Mayn. 

25  May^  1772. 

Diintzer  notes  in  the  new  edition  that  those  students  who  really  pur- 
posed to  learn  some  law  placed  themselves  under  some  older  lawyer,  who 
gave  them  lectures  and  law-work.  We  do  not  hear  that  Goethe  did 
anything  of  the  kind. 

6.  Charlotte  BuJTs  birthday^  see  pages  146  and  165,  footnote. — On 
page  156  of  the  new  edition,  the  date  January  11  is  a  misprint  for  I 
January  13.  Herbst  is  quite  mistaken  on  this  point  The  chvrdi  .' 
r^:istry  of  Wetzlar  contains  the  entry  of  Charlotte  BufTs  birth  on  January 
I3»  I753»  «^<1  ^^«  ^^^  of  ^cr  baptism  on  January  14,  1753.  It  was 
then  customary  in  Germany  to  baptize  on  the  day  following  the  day  of 
birth. 

7.  Keitner  and  Lotte,  page  147. — In  the  new  edition  (page  1 58)  Diintzer 
writes : — **  The  young  Secretary  of  Legation  was  soon  the  most  intimate 
friend  of  the  family.  But  it  was  only  to  her  mother  that  he  declared  his 
love  for  Charlotte,  and  his  purpose  to  win  her  for  his  wife.  Frau  Buf! 
gave  her  blessing  to  the  union  before  her  death,  which  took  place  in 
March  1 77 1.  From  that  time  the  cares  of  the  household  fell  on  Charlotte.** 
I  add,  however,  that  Kestner  soon  learned  that  Lotte  loved  him.  On 
November  2,  1768,  he  writes  : — <*  I  know  that  I  possess  the  whole  heart 
of  my  beloved.     May  Heaven  keep  it  mine." 

8.  77ie  walks  on  which  Goethe  accompanied  Lotte ^  page  149. — Diintzer 
adds  in  the  new  edition  (page  159)  that  they  sometimes  went  as  far  as 
Garbenheim,  or  even  to  Atzbach,  to  see  friends  named  Rhodius.  Herbst 
(page  114)  mentions,  however,  that  when  Kestner  was  not  with  them 
some  female  friend  accompanied  Lotte.  ' 

9.  The  remarkable  crisis  of  Goeth/s  passion  for  Lotte  in  August  1 772,  * 
pages  1 51-153. — When  Goethe  visited  Lotte  on  August  8,  at  Atzbach, 

the  passionate  ardour  which  he  displayed  made  her  feel  very  uneasy.  | 

On  August  13  Kestner  was  in  Giessen  on  business.  He  returned  on 
the  same  day,  and  Lotte,  accompanied  by  Dorothea  von  Brandt  and  by 
Goethe,  came  to  meet  him.     In  the  evening  Kestner  was  much  vexed  ^ 

when  he  heard  from  Lotte  that  Goethe  had  kissed  her.  Lotte  told  it 
frankly  and  simply,  not  so  much  complaining  of  Goethe  as  regretting  , 

that  the  incident  had  occurred.  Kestner*s  Diary  has  the  following 
entries : — 

**  A  little  hrouillerie  with  Lottchen  [on  August  13],  which  was  all  past 
and  forgotten  next  day.  ' 

*'  August  14.  In  the  evening  Goethe,  returning  from  a  walk,  came  to 
the  courtyard  [of  the  Teutonic  Order].  He  was  treated  with  indificreiice, 
and  soon  went  away. 
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<*  August  15.  Goethe  was  sent  to  Atzbach  to  take  an  apricot  to  Fran 
RentmeUterin  Rhodius.  He  returned  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and 
found  us  sitting  outside  the  door ;  the  flowers  that  he  brought  were  left 
lying  about  carelessly ;  he  felt  the  slight,  and  flung  them  away ;  he  spoke 
in  parables.  I  walked  with  Goethe  that  night  in  the  street  until  twelve 
o'clock ;  a  remarkable  conversation,  when  he  showed  himself  to  be  full  of 
disgust,  and  had  all  kinds  of  fancies,  at  which  in  the  end  we  laughed, 
leaning  against  a  wall  in  the  moonlight 

**  On  August  16— it  was  a  Sunday — Goethe  received  a  lecture  from 
Lottchen ;  she  declared  to  him  that  he  had  nothing  but  friendship  to  hope 
for ;  he  grew  pale,  and  was  very  much  cast  down.  We  went  out  for  a 
walk  by  Sie  Neustadt  Gate  afterwards,  Goethe  and  I  in  Bostel's  company." 

Goethe  went  to  Giessen  on  August  18,  1772,  page  151.  Herbst 
{Goethi  in  Wetzlar^  134)  mentions  that  Lotte  had  gone  thither  on  August 
17 — the  day  after  that  Sunday  on  which  she  had  given  Goethe  the  lecture. 
When  Goethe  and  Merck  were  at  P&£Ps  house  on  the  evening  of  August 
18,  it  was  proposed  that  Lotte  should  return  to  Wetzlar  in  their  company. 
This  she  refused  to  do :  she  wished  Kestner  to  come  and  fetch  her  home. 
On  the  afternoon  of  August  19  Goethe  and  Merck  wandered  down  the 
bank  of  the  Lahn  to  Wetzlar.  Goethe  hastened  to  Kestner  late  that 
evening  and  told  him  that  Lotte  wanted  him  to  go  to  Giessen  for  her,  and 
also  i^ormed  him  of  Merck's  arrivaL  Very  early  on  the  morning  of 
August  20,  Kestner  arose  and  rode  to  Giessen  and  brought  Lotte  home  in 
a  carriage  which  he  hired  in  Giessen.  Lotte  drove  the  horse  herself  and 
the  two  lovers  arrived  in  Wetzlar  before  noon.  After  dinner  the  whole  Buff* 
family  accompanied  Merck  and  Goethe  to  Garbenheim.  There  they 
separated,  the  Buffs  returning  to  Wetzlar,  Goethe  and  Merck  going  on  to 
Giessen.  On  August  22,  a  Saturday,  Merck  left  Giessen  for  Frankfurt, 
where  he  meant  to  spend  the  Sunday  with  Goethe's  parents.  Merck's 
endeavour  to  persuade  Goethe  to  come  back  to  Frankfurt  was  fruitless 
(page  151),  but  Goethe  promised  to  meet  Merck  on  some  fixed  day 
within  a  few  weeks  at  the  house  of  Frau  von  LaTxx:he  at  Thalehren- 
breitstein,  and  thence  to  go  up  the  Rhine  with  him  to  Frankfurt  The  time 
originally  fixed  for  Goethe's  stay  in  Wetzlar  was  indeed  over,  and  Rath 
Goethe  could  not  but  desire  the  return  of  his  son,  who  was  making  so 
little  use  of  the  legal  advantages  of  Wetzlar.  See  Herbst,  Goethe  in 
WetMlar^  189. 

10.  The  farce:  Das  UnglOch  der  Jaeobis. — ^TWs  fiiurce,  which  the  old 
edition  placed  after  Werther  in  the  spring  of  1774  (page  188)  Diintzer 
now  removes  to  the  October  of  1772.  On  the  last  day  of  May,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  1774,  Goethe  told  Johanna  Fahlmer  that  Das  UnglOck 
der  Jae^  was  written  immediately  after  his  return  in  Merck's  company 
from  the  Rhine  trip  of  September  1772.  See  the  Goethe-Jahrbueh,  1881, 
page  383,  and  see  Article  25  of  this  Appendix.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
paragraph  on  page  159  of  our  translation  insert : — •*  About  this  time  the 
force  Das  Ungiiick  derJaeoHs  must  have  originated  ;  it  was  founded  on  a 
certain  story  that  came  to  Goethe's  ears."  This  farce  was  never  finished. 
See  Hopfiier's  letter,  quoted  page  188.  Goethe  promised  Johanna 
Fahlmer,  in  the  conversation  to  which  reference  has  ahready  been  made, 
that  it  should  never  see  the  light  again. 
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1 1.  Goetk^s  friendship  with  Klingtr  and  with  Kayter. — In  the  first 
edition  Goethe's  intimaqr  with  these  fnends  is  represented  as  beginning  in 
the  spring  of  1774,  when  Merck  was  withdrawn  for  a  while  from  Goethe's 
society  (see  pages  190-191).  But  in  the  second  edition  Diintzer  places 
the  commencement  of  intimacy  between  them  more  than  twelve  months 
earlier.  (On  August  26,  1801,  Klinger  writes  to  Goethe : — <*  I  am,  with 
the  old  feelings  known  to  yon  more  than  twenty-eight  years,  jronr  cordially 
devoted  Klinger.**)  At  ^e  close  of  the  first  paragraph  of  page  163 
of  our  translation  insert: — ** About  this  time  [midwinter  1772-3] 
Klinger  seems  to  have  drawn  nearer  to  (Goethe.  In  September  1772 
Klinger  [who  was  three  years  younger  than  Goethe]  left  school,  and  not 
having  money  enough  to  go  to  an  university,  maintained  himself  by  private 
teaching.  And  probably  it  was  at  this  time  that  Goethe  made  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  Philipp  Christoph  Kayser.  Kayser,  who  was  now  seventeen,  was 
the  son  of  Johann  Matthias  Kayser,  the  organist  of  the  Grey  Friars  Church 
of  Frankfurt**  As  to  the  new  details  on  Klinger,  see  Diintzer*s  article 
Klinger  in  fVeimar  in  the  Archhf  fiir  Litterahirgeschichte^  Bd.  zL,  and 
Rieger's  new  book  on  Klinger. 

1 2.  The  satirieal  Jahrmarki  which  Goethe  wrote  in  the  spring  of  1 773, 
page  168. — Diintzer  inserts  in  the  new  edition  a  statement  from  one  of 
Caroline  Flachsland's  letters,  that  Goethe  put  Leuchsenring  into  this  satire 
in  order  to  please  Merck  {um  Merck  die  Cour  zu  machen). 

13.  The  Princess  Luise  of  Darmstadt  starting  for  Berlin  in  1773, 
page  169. — This  event  is  misplaced  in  the  first  edition.  Goethe  was  in 
Darmstadt  from  April  15  to  May  3,  1773.  How  then  could  he  have  seen 
the  Princess  step  into  her  carriage  on  the  Zdl  at  Frankfurt  ?  Diintzer*s 
correct  arrangement  in  the  second  edition  makes  all  clear.  Merck  and 
the  Princess  departed  (not  in  April)  but  on  May  7,  1773.  It  was  after 
Goethe's  sorrowful  return  from  Herder's  wedding  that  he  had  to  bear  the 
new  grief  of  parting  from  Merck.  The  possessor  of  our  translation  will 
insert  the  event  on  page  170  instead  of  page  169.  Moreover  it  was  not 
after  her  death,  but  three  days  before  it,  that  Goethe  spoke  to  Chancellor 
von  Miiller  of  having  seen  her,  light  and  slender,  step  into  the  carriage 
that  was  to  bear  her  away.  See  Miiller's  UnUrhcUtungen  mit  Goethe^ 
February  10,  183a     See  our  translation,  page  698. 

•  14.  On  page  172,  insert  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph: — *'Gdtt 
was  being  printed  at  Merck*s  printing-press  at  Arheiligen  at  this  time,  and 
the  task  of  correcting  the  proof-sheets  gave  Goethe  a  great  deal  of  work." 

15.  The  silhouette  and  poem,  pages  172,  173. — These  are  misplaced 
in  the  first  edition.  They  belong  not  to  June  1773  but  to  September 
1773.  They  were  sent  with  the  letter  of  September  15,  1773,  which  is 
quoted  on  page  176. 

16.  Satyros  cder  der  vergbtterte  WaldteufeL — ^Ditntzer  in  the  second 
edition  assigns  this  dramatic  satire  to  the  summer  of  1773.  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
edition  he  had  guessed  iU  date  to  be  August  or  September  1774  (page 
203).  But  new  evidence  has  been  discovered  since  he  wrote.  On 
the  last  day  of  May  1774,  or  in  the  beginning  of  June  1774,  (}oethe  told 

'anna  Fahlmer  that  the  Satyros  was  written  before  she  went  to  Diissel- 
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dor£  Now  she  went  to  Diisseldorf  in  September  1773  with  Helene  and 
Lotte  JacobL  See  page  175  of  onr  translation.  (See  tie  GoHhe-Jahrhuch 
for  1881,  page  382.)  At  the  close  of  the  second  paragraph  of  page 
174,  insert: — ''A  product  of  the  overflowing  wanton  humour  and 
spirits  of  this  time  was  the  drama  Satyros  oder  der  vergotterU  WcUdteufel, 
It  represents  a  common  adventurer  who  seeks  by  arrogant  assumption  to 
satisfy  his  greed  for  power  and  to  appease  the  cravings  of  sense." 

17.  Cotter^  HeUUn  und  Wiehnd, — In  the  second  edition  DUntzer 
places  this  farce  with  Promethais  at  the  beginning  of  October  1773.  The 
couple  of  farces  on  Wieland  and  the  Jacobis,  which  Goethe  read  to  Schon- 
bom  (page  178),  would  accordingly  be  Dcts  UngiiUk  der  JacoHs  and 
Cotter  Helden  und  Wieland,  Remove  the  mention  of  it  firom  page  1 79  to 
the  foot  of  page  176.  The  plan  of  Proniethem  had  been  in  Goethe's 
mind  in  June  1773,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  P^^  of  Faust,  page  172. 

18.  Plan  of  Egmont, — In  the  second  edition  Diintzer  conjectures  that 
the  *' beautiful  new  plan  for  a  great  drama,"  of  which  GoeUie  writes  to 
Johanna  Fahlmer,  October  18,  1773  (page  179),  may  have  been  the  plan 
of  Egmont,  and  the  words  quoted  from  a  letter  to  Boie  later  on  (page 
181),  "The  sacrifice  is  prepared," etc.,  refer  probably  to  Egmont,  not  to 

JuHus  Casar, 

19.  Diintzer  thinks  that  the  Jahrmarktsfest  gu  Plundersweilem  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  this  time,  October  1773.  ^^  >s  probably  a  development  of 
the  satiric  Jahrmarkt  of  April  1773,  page  168,  and  see  Article  12  of 
this  Appendix. 

20.  Goethe  and  Klingqr, — During  the  winter  of  1773-4  a  place  of 
assembly  for  the  mad  doings  of  Goethe  and  the  young  geniuses  of  the 
Sturm  und  Drang  period  in  Frankfurt,  was  the  "smoky  little  room,"  in  the 
humble  house  of  Klinger's  mother,  on  the  Rittergasschen,  There  a  party 
of  these  young  friends  met  every  Saturday  evening  and  indulged  in  crack- 
brained  pranks. 

Klinger's  youngest  sister,  Agnes,  a  beautiful  and  intellectual  girl  of 
sixteen,  was  a  sjrmpathedc  partaker  in  the  zeal  for  freedom  of  the  young 
geniuses.  Long  after,  Goethe  refers  to  the  smoky  little  room  in  a  letter 
to  Klinger,  dated  Weimar,  December  8,  181 1.  (From  the  Goethe - 
Jahrbuch  for  1880,  page  397, 1  extract  a  reference  to  Burkhardt*s  article  in 
the  Grentboten  for  1879  :  Das  Klingerhaus  in  jFranhfitrt,] 

21.  Prolog  zu  den  neuesten  Offenbarungen  Gottes,  verdeutscht  durch 
Dr,  K.  Fr,  Bahrdt, — In  the  first  edition  DUntzer  places  this  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  completion  of  tVerther,  see  page  188.  He  now 
believes  it  to  have  been  written  about  January  1774.  Bahrdt  had  pub- 
lished a  kind  of  watery,  diluted  paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  called 
Die  neuesten  Offenbarungen  Gottes,     This  disgusted  Goetl 

the  dramatic  scene  mentioned  above.  Bahrdt  was  Profes 
in  the  University  of  Giessen.  Goethe  sent  the  thing  to  hi£ 
a  Professor  of  Law  in  Giessen,  and  Hopfner  had  it  printe 

22.  Fastnachtsspiel,  auch  wohl  %u  tragieren  naeh  O, 
Brey  dem  falschen  Propheten, — When  Goethe  had  con 
there  was  a  load  lifted  from  him,  and  a  period  of  high 
During  this  period  he  wrote  the  satire  above  named. 
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False  Prophet,  is  a  conception  which  originated  in  a  study  of  Leuchsen- 
ring's  odious  character,  and  his  sentimental  self-imposition  on  Caroline 
Flachsland,  who  was  for  a  time  taken  in  by  his  pretence.  But  Goethe 
carefully  abstained  from  particular  details  which  might  lead  the  public  to 
identify  the  character  with  its  prototype.  Only  one  well  acquainted  with 
the  circle  would  have  guessed  the  secret  The  FastnachtsspUl  or  Pater 
Brey  is  to  be  ascribed  to  March  1774,  page  188. 

23.  Other  work  which  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  Pater  Brey, — 
Goethe  wrote  in  the  March  and  April  of  1774  some  poems  and  songs, 
which  have  reference  to  Art  Moreover,  he  wrote  Uiat  fresh,  gallant 
lyric,  Soist  der  Held^  der  mir  gejallt.  In  this  poem  he  takes  hb  oureless 
stand  against  the  mawkish,  effeminate  note  of  the  poems  of  Wieland,  and 
of  Wieland's  imitators,  especially  of  J.  G.  Jacobi  and  of  the  mild  young 
writer  of  pastorals,  Werthes,  whom  he  met  a  few  months  later  at  Pempel- 
fort,  page  199.  The  student  will  find  So  ist  der  Held  in  Der  junge 
Goethe^  ii  37. 

24.  Klingerand  Goethe, — The  account  of  Kiinger,  on  page  190  of  our 
translation,  must  be  corrected  and  enlarged.  This  has  been  already 
partially  done  by  Article  11.  The  student  will  now  erase  the  sentence 
banning,  **When  Kiinger  came  back  from  Giessen,''  and,  allowing 
the  general  account  of  Kiinger  to  stand,  will  insert  the  following  addi- 
tions : — "  To  Goethe's  loss  of  Merck's  intimate  companionship  at  this 
time  must  be  added  a  temporary  deprivation  of  the  society  of  Kiinger, 
who  left  Frankfurt  to  study  law  at  Giessen.  April  16,  1774,  is  the  date 
of  his  matriculation  as  studiosus  juris,  Goethe  had  procured  for  the 
needy  young  fellow  hospitable  reception  into  the  house  of  Professor 
Hopfner.  He  was  unable  to  give  him  money,  and  indeed  Kiinger  would 
not  have  taken  money  as  a  gift  But  Goethe  gave  him  the  £&rces — the 
Jahrmarktsfest  mu  Plundersvieilem  and  Pater  Brey — with  permission  to  do 
as  he  pleased  with  them — to  tear  them,  to  storc  them  away,  or  to  sell 
them."  (The  reader  will  here  turn  to  the  foot  of  page  208  of  our  transla- 
tion and  nmke  a  correction.)  '* Kiinger  was  at  this  time  occupied  with 
his  drama  OttOf  inspired  by  his  admiration  for  Gotz  von  BerHchtngen, 
The  friendship  with  Kiinger  was  not  broken  off  by  this  separation,  but  it 
lost  some  of  its  intimacy." 

25.  Johanna  Fahlmer^s  endeavour  to  mediate  between  Goethe  and 
IVieland, — On  page  192  the  golden  wedding  of  the  Schweitxer-Allesinas, 
on  May  30,  1774,  is  mentioned.  Goethe  danced  hi  May  31,  the  birthday 
of  Max  Brentano.  He  tells  Frau  von  Laroche  of  this  in  a  letter  written 
at  the  beginning  of  June  1774,  see  the  translator's  footnote  Na  3.  In 
the  same  letter  he  writes: — '*I  have  read  the  passages  in  the  coming 
number  of  the  Wieland's  Merkur  which  relate  to  me.  He  treats  the 
matter  like  a  good  fellow  who  sits  firm  m  the  saddle.  I  have  never  had 
any  injury  from  him,  and  now  I  pardon  him  his  blasphemies  against  my 
gods."  We  now  know  how  Goethe  obtained  a  sight  of  the  pages  of  a 
number  of  the  Merkur  that  was  not  yet  published.  The  Goethe-Jakrhueh 
for  1 88 1,  page  378,  reprints  a  letter  from  Jacobi  to  Wieland,  which  should 
be  dated  June  8,  not  May  8,  1774.  (It  should  accordingly  be  preceded 
by  the  letter  reprinted  on  page  383,  dated  June  4,  1774.)     In  this  letter 
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Jacob!  sends  to  Wieland  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Johanna  Fahlmer, 
received  on  Jane  6,  1774.  This  extract  b  a  dialogue  between  Johanna 
and  Goethe.  Very  soon  after  the  golden  wedding,  probably  on  the  day 
after,  Goethe  visited  the  Tante.  He  was  at  this  time  very  anxiously 
awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  new  number  of  the  Merhur,  In  this 
number  Wieland  would,  he  expected,  take  his  revenge  for  the  farce 
Cotter^  Hdden  und  IVidand^  which  had  been  published  by  the  mischievous 
Lens.  (See  page  187  of  our  translation.)  It  was  Johanna's  design  to 
shame  him  by  showing  him  Wieland*s  generous  and  appreciative  criticism 
of  GiitM^  and  his  good-humoured  notice  of  the  farce.  Jacobi  had  sent  her 
the  sheets  of  the  unpublished  Merkur.  She  placed  the  article  on  Gbt% 
before  Goethe ;  after  reading  for  a  time  he  broke  out  into  expressions  of 
surprised  pleasure  and  approval.  Yet  there  was  something  in  Wieland's 
tone  that  annoyed  him.  The  "paternal  manner"  of  Wieland,  his  con- 
viction that  Goethe  will  **in  time  "judge  after  another  fashion — ''In 
time  1  In  time  I  yes,  there  it  is,  there  it  is  1  that  is  just  the  way  my 
father  speaks ;  the  same  dispute  that  I  have  with  my  fi&ther  in  matters 
politic  I  have  with  Wieland  in  these  points."  After  this  Tante  Fahlmer 
made  him  read  Wieland*s  notice  of  the  £uce.  The  skilfully  calculated 
bonhomie  of  Wieland  conquered  him  : — **  We  recommend  this  little  work 
to  all  lovers  of  the  pasqidn  manner  as  a  masterpiece  of  persiflage  and 
sophistic  wit"  Goethe  grew  red,  and  Tante  saw  that  he  was  agiuted. 
Then  he  said  : — "  He  could  not  have  done  it  better.  Very  good  1  I  say 
it,  henceforth  for  ever  I  must  let  him  alone,  Wieland  gains  a  great  deal 
with  the  public  by  this  incident     I  am  completely  exposed  to  derision." 

After  this  Tante  put  the  thumbscrews  on  him  with  regard  to  the  farce 
on  the  Jacobis.  For  word  of  this  &rce  had  come  to  the  ears  of  those 
satirised  in  it,  one  of  whom  was  Johanna  herself.  **  Since  I  was  at 
Diisseldorf,  has  not  some  othor  pretty  thing  like  the  GUtier  und  Htlden 
dialogue  been  composed?"  *' Nothing,  dear  Tante,"  replied  Goethe. 
**  The  Satyrost " — "  No,  that  was  done  before  you  went  away."  *< Nothing 
at  all?"  she  persisted,  "a  friendly  drama  of  the  same  kind,"  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes.    "  You  are  honest,  Goethe  I    So  you  must  tell  me." 

Goithe.--'*  That  I  will.— Yes,  dear  Tante ;  ask  and  I  will  tell  I" 

Tlm/^.— "The  UngBckderJ*  *  ♦?" 

GoetAd, — "  Yes,  that  is  true.  But  that  was  written  long  ere  I  knew 
you  all  |it  was  about  March  1773  ^^^  Goethe  seems  first  to  have 
become  intimate  with  Johanna.  See  page  167  of  our  translation],  and  was 
founded  merely  on  anecdotes,  on  tittle-tattle,  all  from  hearsay.  All  of 
you  play  ridiculous  parts  together  in  it.  You  too,  Tante.  No  one 
but  Lisette  Runkel,  Merck,  and  Dean  Dnmeix  has  read  it  pie  forgot 
Hopfher  (page  188)  and  Klopstock  (page  192)],  and  no  one  else  in  the 
world  shall  hear  or  see  it ;  it  shall  never  again  smell  the  light  And  it 
has  not  been  finished  either — it  is  of  no  further  account." 

Tanie.-^"  But  must  I  really  not  hear  it  ?  " 

GaefAi. — *'  Dear  Tante,  it  is  impossible.     Do  not  ask  it." 

After  a  good  deal  of  talk  between  them  it  grew  clear  who  the  hero 
was,  and  what  had  given  rise  to  the  &rce.  It  was  written  inmiediately 
after  the  return  of  Merck  and  Goethe  from  Coblenz  [therefore  in  September 
or  October  1772.     See  Article  10  of  this  Appendix]. 
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This  conrenatioii  helps  as  to  understand  Goethe's  visit  to  Jacobi  a  few 
months  later,  and  his  recondliatoiy  message  to  Wieland  in  December  1 774. 

It  may  be  here  fitly  noted  that  the  letter  to  Frau  von  Laroche  quoted 
on  page  193  of  oar  translation  is  a  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  she  had  spoken 
of  Wieland*s  utterance  on  Gotz,  Loeper  observes  that  the  pupil  of  Spinoza 
is  recognisable  in  Goethe*s  observations  on  the  Good  and  the  Bad.  These 
observations  were  evoked  by  a  passage  in  which  Wieland  speaks  of  the 
man  whose  philosophy  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  Bad  is  Good, 
and  the  Good  is  Bad.  The  concluding  sentences  of  Goethe^s  letter  are 
explained  by  the  following  quotation  from  Wieland : — *'  Supposing  also  that 
a  man,  who  does  not  lain  us^  must  for  that  reason  be  a  bad  man." 

DUntzer  notes  in  the  new  edition  that  the  Alexandrine,  Un  Hvre,  croya 
mot,  rCest  pas  fort  da$tgermx,  is  a  line  of  Voltaire's.  Loeper  observes  that 
it  would  be  a  good  motto  for  Goethe's  EpistU  to  Schiller  on  Books  and 
R«Miing  (1795)- 

26.  Goethe  in  Ems,  July  17,  1774,  page  197. — Late  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  he  wrote  Des  KunsOers  Erdeioallen  Goethe  wrote 
under  Lotte  KestneHs  silhouette,  which  he  carried  with  him,  **Lotte 
gute  Nacht  am  17  Juli  1774." 

Kunstlers  Erdewallen  was  sent  off  to  Klinger,  probably  accompanied 
by  the  Prologs  which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  group  of  (arces  that 
form  the  PupptnspUl,  These  £uces  are  Kunstlers  ErdewedUn^JahrmarktS' 
fist  Mu  PlundersweiUm,  and  Pater  Brey,  As  the  two  last-named  had  been 
given  to  Klinger  in  the  spring  of  1774  (see  Article  24  of  this  Appendix) 
Klinger  had  now  the  whole  Fitppempiel  in  his  hands.  He  was  in  pressing 
need  at  the  time  and  was  trying  to  get  money  for  them.  They  had  been 
offered  to  Nicolai  by  Hdpfher,  but  a  reply  from  Nicolai  had  not  yet  come. 

27.  Goethe^    Klinger,   and   Wagntr,   pages    208-209. — The  reader 
will   make  some  additions   to    this  paragraph,   and  the  modifications 
needful   to  bring  it  into  consonance  with  the  following: — About  the 
time  of  the  September  Fair  of  1774  Klinger  was  released  from  Giessen  J 
by  holidays.     He  came  to  Frankfurt,  his  mind  full  of  his  wild  play  Otto. 

This  play,  as  already  noticed,  is  an  imitation  of  Gotz,  but  far  exceeds  Gots 

in  violence  of  language.     Klinger,  Goethe,  and  their  circle  indulged  in  a 

wild  "geniales**  enthusiastic  life  during  the  holidays.     Nicolai  had  refused  i 

to  purdiase  Goethe's  Puppenspid  (see  Article  26),  and  now  Weygand,  the 

publisher  of  Werther^  had,  at  Goethe's  request,  undertaken  to  bring  it  out, 

giving  Klinger  a  moderate  honorarium. 

Wagner,  whom  Goethe  had  known  in  the  old  Strassburg  time,  had 
been  banished  from  Saarbriicken  because  he  espoused  with  too  much  zeal 
the  cause  of  his  master,  President  von  GUnderode,  who  had  fidlen  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  prince.  When  he  visited  Frankfurt  the  bookseller 
Deinet  had  persuaded  him  to  settle  there  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
living  by  literary  work.  His  first  place  of  abode  after  leaving  Saarbrucken 
had  beoi  the  university  city  Giessen,  and  while  staying  there  he  had  come 
over  to  visit  Goethe.  That  Wagner  and  Klinger  were  well  acquainted 
was  therefore  one  of  the  reasons  why  Goethe  so  easily  admitted  Wagner 
to  intimacy,  upon  his  migration  to  Frankfurt.  Goethe  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation  at  this  time,  as  he  awaited  the  appearance  of  fVerther, 
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not  on  account  of  its  reception  by  the  reading  pnblic,  for  he  knew  that  it 
must  be  very  successful,  but  on  account  of  the  impression  that  it  would 
make  upon  Lotte  and  Kestner.  His  agitation  would  seek  an  outlet  in 
extravagant  conduct,  and  probably  Klinger  was  the  more  welcome  on  this 
account. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  student  that  the  whole  account  of  Klinger 
\  and  Wagner  had  better  be  transferred  from  pages  208-9  ^o  P^^  203  of 

our  translation.  The  corresponding  alteration  has  been  made  by  Diintzer 
in  the  new  edition. 

28.  GoeiAe  reading  Faust  to  BoUy  October  1774,  page  206.— To 
the  quotation  from  Boie's  letter  Diintzer  adds  after  "  stamp  of  genius : " — 
<«  His  Dr,  Faust  is  almost  finished,  and  seems  to  me  the  greatest  and  most 
characteristic  of  all'* 

29  Claudine  von  VUlabella, — Among  the  dramatic  plans  mentioned  at 
^  the  foot  of  page  211  was  that  of  the  vagabond  operetta  Claudint  von 

A  ViUabella  (see  pages  225,  229)  whose  scene  is  laid  in  Italy.     We  do  not 

L  yet  know  where  Goethe  found  the  material  of  this  play. 

I  3a  Klinger^  Kayser^  and  Wagner  in  thi  winter  1774-5. — Insert  on 

I  page  212  after  "Egmont** : — Just  before  Christmas  1 774,  Klinger  came  to 

stay  a  short  time  in  Frankfurt  The  friends  led  the  old  rollicking,  crack- 
brained  life  together.  Poor  Wagner,  who  was  painfully  endeavouring  to 
maintain  himself,  and  who  was  now  thinking  of  obtaining  an  appointment 

I  in  some  foreign  country,  found  his  best  present  consolation  in  the  company 

of  the  young  '*  geniuses.*'    Klinger  had  already  despatched  his  drama  Otto 

«  to  a  publisher  in  Leipzig.    Kayser  was  the  victim  of  an  unprosperous  love 

for  Sannchen,  the  daughter  of  the  watchman  belonging  to  the  tower  of  the 
church  where  the  elder  Kayser  was  organist     llie  organist  would  not 

I  hear  of  marriage  with  a  wife  of  such  low  rank,  and  his  prohibition  drove 

'  his  son  to  despair,  and  made  him  meditate  abandoning  his  native  city. 

Yet  the  young  fellow's  grief  proved  no  bar  to  his  joining  the  life  of  mad 
merriment  of  his  friends.     In  the  early  days  of  January  1775  Goethe 

*  sketched  Klinger  before  his  return  to  Giessen. 

'  31.   CoetAe  and  the  Stotbergs  in  1775,  P^'S^  226-231. — On  May  3, 

^  I775>  Goethe  writes  to  Henriette  l6iebel: — *'As  usual   I  am  living 

,  in  a  whirl,  and  in  immoderateness  of  pleasure  and  of  pain."    Immedi- 

ately after  this  Freiherr  von  Haugwitz  of  Silesia,  a  young  man  of 
twenty -three,  arrived  in  Frankfurt  He  came  firom  Paris  and  had 
arranged  to  meet  the  young  Counts  Stolberg  in  Frankfurt,  thence  to 
proceed  with  them  on  a  trip  to  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  time 
intervening  between  his  arrival  and  the  arrival  of  Uie  Stolbergs  he 
had  grown  very  intimate  with  Goethe;  when  the  Stolbergs  came, 
indeed,  they  heard  that  Haugwitz  was  at  Goethe's  house  and  sent 
thither  for  him.     Soon  after,  Goethe  presented  himself  and  supped  that 

I  night  with  the  Counts.      They  became  warm  friends  in  the  first  few 

hours.     *'  He  is  a  splendid  man,"  writes  Christian  Stolberg  to  his  elder 

|!  sister.     *<  A  wealth  of  ardent  feeding  streams  from  every  word,  from  every 

'  gesture ;  he  is  excitable  and  enthusiastic  even  to  violence,  but  from  amid 

that  very  violence  the  tender  loving  heart  looks  forth." 

i  Klinger  was  sUying  in  Frankfurt  at  the  time  of  the  Stolbergs*  arrival. 
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Since  we  saw  him  last  he  has  rapidly  finished  a  new  drama,  Das  Uidendt 
Weiby  and,  as  remarked  on  page  190  of  our  translation,  had  sketched 
Goethe  in  the  Doctor  in  this  play.  Klinger  became  the  inseparable 
comrade  of  the  Stoibergs  daring  their  stay.  When  they  visited  Mainz  on 
May  II,  1775,  Klinger  was  with  them.  Goethe  was,  however,  prevented 
from  joining  Uiis  expedition.  On  another  occasion  they  all  went  to  Offen- 
bach together,  and  there  Goethe  introduced  his  friends  to  a  beautiful 
maiden — a  **rare  creature" — with  whom  he  flirted  a  few  hours  in  the 
autumn. 

On  the  day  after  the  visit  to  the  peasant  Jakob  Gujer  (page  230),  the 
party  sailed  on  the  Lake  of  Ziirich  (June  13,  1775).  They  visited  the 
convent  of  Einsiedeln.  Goethe  read  to  the  Stoibergs  a  great  deal  from 
manuscript  Without  doubt  the  scenes  of  Famt  were  part  of  what  he 
read.  An  extract  from  the  Diary  of  the  Physical  Society  of  Ziirich, 
reprinted  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch^  i.  37i>  shows  that  the  Stolbeig9»  Goethe, 
Haugwitz,  and  Passavant,  were  present  on  June  26,  1775,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Society.     At  this  meeting  Lavater  read  a  paper  on  Physiognomy. 

I  derive  from  the  Goethe-Jahrbuck^  iii.  427,  the  following  reference, 
which  is  here  in  place  : — ^The  Graitboten^  Band  iv.  Five  Letters  from  F. 
L.  Stolberg  to  J.  H.  Voss  on  the  Swiss  Journey  of  1775,  ranging  in  date 
from  March  18  to  July  29,  1775. 

32.  LUi  and  Goetfu  in  Offenbach^  pages  225,  233. — ^The  name  of 
Lili's  uncle  in  Offenbach  at  whose  house  she  used  to  visit  was  Bernard. 
The  D'Orville  who,  with  Goethe,  accompanied  her  on  horseback  on 
August  3,  1775,  was  the  husband  of  another  niece  of  Bernard's.  S. 
Bernard,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  in  June  1776,  was  a  relative  of 
her  Offenbach  uncle  (page  300). 

33.  To  the  extracts  from  Christian  Stolberg's  letters,  pages  249,  250, 
describing  life  at  Weimar,  the  new  edition  adds  this  from  one  of  Friedrich 
Stolberg's  : — **  In  the  forenoons  we  were  either  with  Goethe  or  Wieland,  or 
we  rode  out  with  the  Duke — sometimes  on  a  hunt.  After  dinner  there  were 
games  played,  blind-man's-buff  or  run-the-gauntlet  Between  seven  and  nine 
there  was  a  concert  or  vingt-un.  One  afternoon  Goethe  read  aloud  his  half 
completed  Fatut  It  is  a  noble  work.  The  Duchesses  were  powerfully 
affected  by  some  scenes.  The  evening  preceding  the  last  day  of  our  stay 
we  were  at  Prince  Constantin's  [see  page  246] ;  the  Duke,  the  Statthalter 
of  Erfurt,  an  excellent  man  of  understanding,  Goethe,  and  many  cavaliers 
of  the  Court,  supped  with  us.  We  had  soon  finished,  and  were  in  high 
spirits,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  lo  I  the  Duchess-Mother  and 
the  beautiful  Fran  von  Stein  stepped  solemnly  into  the  room  each  with  a 
sword  three  yards  long  in  her  hand.  They  had  come  to  dub  us  knights. 
We  knelt,  and  the  two  ladies  went  pleasantly  round  the  table  from  man  to 
man.  Afterwards  we  played  blind-manVbuff  a  long  time.  ...  On  the 
last  evening  after  we  had  taken  our  leave  at  Court  we  supped  with  Goethe 
and  Wieland  alone." 

34.  Klopstocky  Friedrich  Stolbergy  and  Goethe^  pages  263,  264. — 
Diintzer  adds,  in  the  new  edition,  some  interesting  particulars  as  to 
Friedrich  Stolberg's  behaviour  at  the  time  of  Goethe's  breach  with  Klop- 
stock.     To  fully  appreciate  Stolberg's  attitude  we  must  remember  that 
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not  long  before  he  had  written  the  extraordinary  Song  of  Freedom^  from 
the  Twentieth  Century,  During  his  recent  visit  to  Weimar  he  had  shown 
this  poem  to  Karl  Augnst,  who  was  extremely  pleased  with  it  Karl 
August  asked  whether  he  would  not  dedicate  it  to  the  **  Great  Friedrich," 
whereupon  he  wrote  a  bitter  dedication  of  it  to  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
doggerel  verse,  and  this,  too,  was  well  received.  (See  Diintzer's  new 
edition,  page  263.) 

But  this  singer  of  freedom  and  thirster  for  the  Uood  of  tyrants  proved 

\  unable  to  understand  Goethe*s  manly  resentment  of  the  foolish  credulity  of 

j  Klopstock.     We  find  him  calling  Goethe  '<  a  Starrhopf  in  the  highest 

I  d^ree."     {^^  Starrkopf"  means  a  mulish,  obstinate  person.)     In  a  letter 

\  to  Klopstock,  Stolberg  writes: — "Goethe's  obdurate  will,  which,  if  it 

were  possible,  he  would  gladly  assert  in  opposition  to  God  Himself,  has 

often  made  me  tremble  for  him  ;*'  nay,  Stolberg  thought  that  he  remem- 

i  bered,  ere  he  and  his  brother  left  Weimar,  to  have  heard  Goethe  speak  one 

;  day  of  giant  intelligences  which  do  not  bow  before  even  the  eternal  truths 

<  of  Revelation.     "God!"  exclaims  Stolberg,  "what  a  medley,  a  Titan 

^  lifting  his  head  against  his  God  and  now  dizzied  by  the  favour  of  a  Duke.  ** 

,  Perhaps,  continues  this  silly  letter,  "  Klopstock,  who  so  early  recc^nised 

,  what  an  iron  neck  Goethe's  is,  had  been  thinking  of  the  sinner  when  he 

wrote  the  poem   Warning,^*     (This  had  come  out  in  the  last  Museti' 

/  almanach. ) 

J  35.  Klinger  in    Weimar^    page    266. — Though    Goethe    received 

*  Klinger  with  cordiality,  he  was  extremely  concerned  to  learn  that  Klinger 

^  had  given  up  his  course  of  law  study  at  the  University  shortly  before  it 

was  completed,  and  had  accordingly  lost  his  d^ee.     Klinger  had  literally 

played  the  truant  from  Giessen,  hoping  to  obtain  an  appointment  in 

Weimar  by  Goethe's  influence.     It  was,  however,  absolutely  impossible 

to  Goethe  to  obtain  a  place  for  one  of  his  friends  in  the  Duke's  service. 

In  any  case  Klinger  was  at  the  time  so  unsuited  for  a  place  in  the 

administration  of  Government  that  Goethe  could  not,  in  honesty,  have 

^  recommended  him  to  the  Duke.     What  need  had  the  Duke,  or  Weimar 

I  indeed,  at  that  moment  of  a  stormy  dramatic  poet !    At  the  same  time, 

I  Goethe  knew  well  how  dependent  on  Klinger  was  the  poverty-stricken 

family  in  the  bare  little  house  in  Frankfurt.     It  is  no  wonder  that  Goethe's 

^  heart  was  sore  when  he  thought  of  the  foolish  act  to  which  a  foolish  belief 

in  his  powers  had  led  his  friend. 

The  breach  between  Lenz  and  Goethe,  in  November  1776,  is  men- 
tioned, page  288.  Ere  this  Goethe  had  been  estranged  from  Klinger 
by  the  latter's  self-abandonment  to  loose  living.  To  this  cause  we  must  add 
the  bad  offices  of  Lavater's  xntxELprotigi^  the  so-called  Kraft-apostel^  Christof 
Kaufmann.  Kaufinann,  who  thought  to  worm  himself  into  favour  with 
^  Goethe  at  Klinger's  expense,  was  only  too  successful  in  poisoning  Goethe's 

mind.  This  he  did  the  more  easily  because  Klinger  had  withdrawn  from 
intercourse  with  Goethe.  Kaufmann's  arts  were  employed  to  prevent  a 
personal  explanation  between  them.  Klinger  and  Goethe  held  no  com- 
munication for  many  jreais  after  this.  In  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
estrangement  Klinger  became  a  writer  of  dramas  for  the  boards,  and 
plunged  deeper  than  ever  into  the  excesses  of  the  Sturm  und  Drang^  and 
into  a  wild  life  of  sensual  pleasure.     Later  be  went  to  Russia,  entered  the 
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anny,  and  rose  to  high  rank.  There  was  a  friendly  correspondence 
between  Goethe  and  Klinger  in  their  old  age.  See  the  Goethe 'Jahrbuch^ 
iii.  248-276,  and  page  709  of  this  translation. 

36.  Goethe  and  Karl  August  in  Franhjurt,  I779i  pages  295-296. — 
Since  the  first  edition  was  published  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch  for  1881  has  re- 
printed a  letter  from  the  Fran  Rath  to  the  Duchess  Amalia.  The  letter 
is  dated  24th  September  1 779.  We  learn  from  it  that  the  Duke  and 
Goethe  arrived  in  Frankfurt  on  September  18,  1779.  Diintrer,  in  a 
long  extract,  permits  Frau  Aja  to  speak  for  herself.  In  1778  the  Duchess 
Amalia,  on  a  trip  to  the  Rhine,  had  visited  Goethe's  parental  home. 
Hence  her  intimacy  with  the  Frau  Rath. 

*'  His  Serene  Highness,  our  most  gracious  and  best  prince,  in  order 
to  take  us  completely  by  surprise,  alighted  at  a  distance  from  our  house  ; 
they  came,  accordingly,  without  any  noise  at  all  to  our  door,  rang,  walked 
into  the  blue  room,  etc.  Your  Serene  Highness  will  now  picture  it ;  how 
Frau  Aja  is  seated  at  the  round  table,  how  the  door  of  the  room  opens, 
how,  in  that  moment,  her  Hdtschelham  fiUls  on  her  neck,  how  the  Duke 
remains  for  a  while  at  some  distance  looking  on  at  the  maternal  joy,  how 
Frau  Aja,  like  a  drunken  woman,  at  length  runs  up  to  the  best  of  princes, 
half  crying,  half  laughing,  not  knowing  in  the  least  what  she  ought  to  do, 
how  the  handsome  Kammerherr  von  Wedel  also  shows  all  possible  sym- 
pathy in  her  prodigious  joy.  Finally,  the  entry  of  the  father ;  this  passes 
description  altoge^er ;  I  feared  lest  he  should  die  on  the  spot*' 

To  the  Duke's  relief  there  were  no  princes  or  princesses  at  the  Fair  of 
Frankfurt :  it  was  a  great  escape  from  boredom.  On  Sunday,  September 
19,  1779,  the  travellers  went  to  a  concert  at  the  Red  House,  the  largest 
inn  in  Frankfurt.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  they  attended  the  theatre. 
Merck  came  over  from  Darmstadt  *'and  behaved  pretty  well,"  says  Frau 
Aja ;  **  he  is,  indeed,  never  able  to  leave  off  the  Mepiiistopheles  completely, 
but  his  friends  are  used  to  it  now."  On  Wednesday,  September  22,  1779, 
about  noon,  Karl  August  and  Goethe,  accompanied  by  Merck,  left  Frank- 
furt 

37.  Goethis  visit  to  Schubart  in  1779. — Carlyle  has  made  English 
readers  thrill  with  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  poor  Schubart,  whom  the 
tyrannical  Duke,  Karl  of  Wiirttemberg,  shut  up  without  trial  in  the  castle 
of  Hohenasperg.  Schubart  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  young  Sturm 
und  Drang  (^>ethe.  On  page  413  of  this  translation  will  be  found 
a  foolish  notice  of  Goethe's  Italian  journey,  from  the  paper  edited  by 
Schubart  in  1788.  Whether  Goethe  visited  Schubart  on  the  Swiss  journey 
of  1775  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  certain.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  when 
Goethe  and  Karl  August  were  in  Stuttgart  at  the  dose  of  1779  (see  page 
304)  they  went  to  see  Schubart  at  Hohenasperg.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Domdnenrath  Georg  Hartmann,  to  whom  Lavater  had  given 
them  an  introduction.  Hartmann's  account  of  the  presence  in  Stuttgart 
of  Goethe  anu  Karl  August  is  quoted  in  the  Goethe-Jahrbuch  for  1882, 
by  his  great-grandson,  J.  Hartmann. 

38.  The  footnote  No.  i,  page  305,  is  superseded.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  Diintzer  is  correct  in  assigning  January  14,  1780, 
as  the  date  of  the  return  of  Goethe  and  Karl  August  to  Weimar. 
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I  39.    Herdef^s    invitatum    to    Gottingm^    P^S^   427'43l* — In    the 

spring  of  1789,  when  Herder  was  in  Italy,  he  receiv^  a  vocation  to  a 
professor's  chair  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  For  the  third  time  in 
Herder's  life  a  Gottingen  professorship  seemed  to  be  within  his  reach. 
In  1775  the  intrigaes  of  a  coterie  had  pat  an  end  to  the  negotiation ;  in 
1784,  after  a  short  deliberation,  he  had  himself  refused  the  chair.     In 

\  1789  his  old  friend  Chr.  Gottlob  Heyne  undertook  the  endeavour  to  per- 

i  snade  him  to  leave  Weimar.     The  advantages  of  the  professorship  in 

^  Gottingen  were  forcibly  urged  by  Heyne,  whose  appeal  was  supported  by 

other  voices. 

The  indecision,  the  timidity  of  soul,  of  Herder  at  this  time  are  very 
remarkable.  Full  evidence  of  his  pitiable  state  will  be  found  in  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  wife  in  the  book  called  HmUf^s  Reise  nach  Italien 

i  (1859).     Life  had  hitherto  had  much  bitterness  and  disappointment  for 

him  ;  was  it  to  be  so  always,  or  did  this  fresh  offer  from  Gottingen  really 
promise  better  things?  His  journey  in  Italy  had  not  brought  him  the 
enjoyment  that  he  hoped  for,  and  it  seemed  a  complete  failure  when  con- 

I  trasted  with  Goethe's  pleasant  artist  life  in  Rome.      The  very  importance 

^  of  the  issue  of  his  choice  made  him  indecisive  and  timid.     Under  these 

circumstances  he  received  a  letter  from  Goethe.  It  was  forwarded  on 
May  10,  1789,  by  Caroline  Herder,  and  was  received  by  Herder  when  in 
Parma  r^ — 

'*  I  want  this  letter  to  meet  you  somewhere  in  your  travel,  as  I  hear 
from  your  wife  that  you  cling  more  than  is  desirable  to  the  thought  of 
leaving  this  place  and  going  to  Gottingen.     If  it  is  your  advantage,  your 

I  economic  gain,  I  am  glad  of  it,  I  couiuel  it     But  when  we  wish  to  make 

an  exchange  that  shall  benefit  us  we  must  not  despise  .what  is  in  our  pos- 
session already.  Do  not  form  any  resolve  until  you  return,  then  let  us 
weigh  everything,  and  the  welfere  of  you  and  of  your  children  shall  decide. 
For  the  present  strive  to  calm  yourself!  Alone,  without  advice,  without 
the  voice  of  a  friend,  agitated  by  the  multitude  of  phenomena,  uneasy 
amid  the  discomforts  of  the  journey — that  is  in  truth  no  place  to  form  a 

1^  resolve  which  is  to  determine  your  future  lot     The  occasion  demands 

i  calculating,  not  feeling ;  it  is  a  time  for  deliberate  pondering  of  advantages, 

not  for  thrusting  a  hand  into  a  lottery-urn. 
"  The  state  that  you  and  your  wife  are  in  at  present  makes  me  very  un- 
easy.    If  you  cannot  rely  in  trust  and  confidence  on  a  friend  whom  you  have 
long  known  intimately,  you  are  in  danger  of  mining  yoursdves  for  life. 

**  I  repeat  it :  What  concerns  me  is  not  the  wel&re  of  Weimar  or 
Gdttingen,  but  of  you  and  yours.  Consider  that  jrou  are  not  as  a  young 
man  who  risks  his  individual  fortune  in  the  game — a  fortune  which  may 
afterwards  improve,  though  it  be  once  injured ;  but  that  your  change 
would  be  made  when  you  are  in  advanced  years  and  have  a  large  famUy,  and 
that  your  spirit  {Gemuth)  and  your  wife's  would  not  sustain  the  grief  of  find- 
ing (he  situation  in  Gdttingen  a  £eulure,  and  its  circumstances  oppressive. 

*<  Make  a  happy  journey  and  come  back  to  us  refreshed,  then  we  will 
consult,  and  your  welfrure  shall  be  the  highest  law. 

«  Farewdl.     I  have  borne  up  stoutly  and  am  well  and  happy.     Yet 
I  need  in  more  than  one  relation  your  blessing  and  your  aid,  which  you 
will  not  refuse  me,  even  though  your  resolve  iJiould  incline  to  departure 
I  from  us.     Farewell." 
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This  letter  shows  that  Goethe  understood  the  Herders  welL  He 
wrote  to  Caroline  Herder  a  little  later  : — *'  Only  I  b^  you  henceforth  do 
nothing  in  the  Electra  mood,  and  be  good  and  ask  my  advice.  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  single  instances ;  in  the  general  I  will  never  fiadL  .  .  .  Only 
vrrite  to  him  again  and  again  not  to  engage  himself  to  Gottingen  further.*' 
(Caroline  Herder  was  the  passionate  Electra  contrasted  with  the  divine 
repose  of  Iphigenia.) 

Herder  was,  however,  unable  to  respond  to  Goethe's  friendliness.  In 
his  letters  to  Caroline  he  continually  makes  little  of  Goethe.  The  secret 
cause  of  this  was  one  which  Herder  would  probably  have  been  ashamed 
to  acknowledge.  He  was  made  jealous  by  the  friendship  of  Caroline  and 
Goethe.  Long  ago  before  he  was  married  he  had  been  jealous  of  Goethe, 
and  in  those  days  his  letters  to  Caroline  had  been  full  of  harsh  remarks 
about  the  young  friend  of  whom  she  wrote  with  such  enthusiasm.  So  it 
was  now  with  his  letters  from  Italy.  Moreover,  the  fundamental  difference 
between  Goethe  and  Herder  as  to  the  relation  of  art  and  morals  was 
banning  to  render  Herder  unjust  to  Goethe's  poetry. 

Meanwhile  Goethe  continued  to  urge  Herder's  claims  on  the  Duke. 
On  June  15,  1789,  Caroline  forwards  to  Herder  a  letter  in  which  Goethe 
writes : — '*The  Duke  has  lately  said  to  me  that  he  will  give  you  1800  thalers 
annually  in  order  to  make  you  more  easy  in  your  domestic  circumstances. 
Now  if  he  pays  your  debts — that  again  is  an  increase  to  reckon  on,  of  200 
thalers  for  ten  years,  not  taking  the  interest  into  account  This  as  prefa- 
tory." Ere  this  Caroline  had  sent  to  Herder  a  statement,  dated  May  3, 
1789,  of  the  "  heads  **  of  the  Duke's  offer  to  Herder.  Herder  received  it 
on  May  31,  1789.  He  was  not  content  with  it,  and  after  his  return  he 
succeeded  in  having  it  modified  in  his  favour  through  the  influence  of 
Goethe.  Herder's  distrust  of  the  Duke  made  Goethe's  task  a  by  no  means 
pleasant  one.  I  now  give  the  Duke's  offer,  and  the  changes  in  it  which 
were  confirmed  by  the  Duke  in  August  1789.     The  Duke  writes  : — 

*'  I.  I  will  pay  his  debts,  and  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  become 
known  to  the  public. 

<*  2.  I  will  make  him  Vice-President  of  Consistory,  and  upon  Lyncker's 
death  he  shall  be  President. 

**  3.  From  the  time  of  his  return  the  private  salary  which  he  receives 
from  me  shall  be  500  thalers  instead  of  300.  [Herder  demanded  and 
obtained  700  thalers.] 

"4.  I  will  guarantee  to  secure  him  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Jena  through  my  influence  with  the  other  states  who  have  part 
in  maintaining  that  University.     [This  Herder  declined] 

**  5.  I  will  guarantee  a  widow's  portion  of  200  thalers  annually  to  his 
widow.     [Herder  demanded  and  obtained  300  thalers.] 

«  6.  I  will  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his  children's  studies  and  lor 
their  establishment  in  life." 

Herder  in  becoming  Vice-President  of  Consistory  gave  up  some  church 
dues,  by  which  he  lost  112  thalers  annually.  Through  Goethe's  manage- 
ment he  obtained  compensation  for  this.  The  Duke  every  year  made  a 
gift  of  50  thalers  for  the  provisional  education  of  Gottfried  Herder  and  50 
thalers  for  August,  while  the  Duchess  Luise  contributed  50  for  Wilhdm. 
When  Goethe  brought  word  of  this  Caroline  said  to  him  in  the  presence 
of  Herder,  '<  Of  course  the  Duke  does  not  suppose  that  by  theve  gifts  he 
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iiilfils  his  promise  to  provide  for  our  children's  studies  1"  *'  No,"  replied 
Goethe.  "  We  must,  however,**  said  she,  *<  have  a  written  assurance  on 
this  point  from  the  Duke.**  <*  No,**  replied  Goethe,  with  signs  of  vexa- 
tion, '*  that  is  not  necessary ;  we  must  not,  now,  when  the  Diike  displays 
generosity,  make  him  angiy  by  such  a  demand.**  And  so  that  matter 
rested  for  the  time. 

In  order  to  lighten  the  demands  on  his  purse  the  Duke  resorted  to  a 
measure  which  turned  out  to  be  most  injurious  to  Herder.  Before  Herder's 
appointment  as  Vice-President  of  Consistory  a  member  of  the  Government, 
one  of  the  senior  Councillors  of  State,  had  always  sat  as  Councillor  of 
Consistory  at  the  meetings  of  Consistory,  and  had  acted  as  colleague  of 
the  President  in  matters  of  administration.  For  this  he  had  received  a 
salary  of  200  thalers.  To  save  this  200  thalers  the  Duke  ordered  that 
henceforth  there  should  be  no  permanent  Councillor  of  Consistory.  The 
Councillors  of  State  should  in  turn,  each  for  a  year,  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
post.  "Let  it  be  imagined,**  writes  Caroline,  "with  what  a  temper  all 
these  gentlemen  henceforth  entered  on  their  office — embittered  against 
Herder,  whom  they  looked  on  as  the  robber  of  their  salary.  Then,  chang- 
ing every  year  had  bad  results ;  it  took  each  almost  a  whole  quarter  to 
become  familiar  with  his  manifold  duties,  and  these  duties  were  without 
interest  to  him,  for  what  had  he  to  gain  by  them  ?*' 

It  will  be  shown  in  a  later  Article  in  this  Appendix  how  the  Gottingen 
vocation  and  the  incidents  connected  with  it  had  consequences  of  great 
interest  to  the  student  of  Goethe*s  life^  because  they  are  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  breach  between  Goethe  and  the  Herders  in  1795. 

4a  Goethe  in  Erfurt  in  December  1789,  page  434. — On  December 
I,  1789,  Goethe  went  with  Karl  August  to  Eifurt  In  the  evening  they 
were  present  at  a  Court  AssembUe,  An  eye-witness  describes  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Duke.  All  the  officers  present  went  forward  to  meet  him. 
He  was  dressed  in  his  white -and -red  regimental  uniform,  and  in  great 
cavalry  boots,  and  was  accompanied  by  Goethe  and  by  Kammerherr  von 
WedeL  "Goethe  has  grown  much  more  formal,  more  courtier-like;  he 
came  marching  along,  in  a  dnnamon-brown,  'roast-meat*  suit,  chapeau 
bos,  sword  at  side,  paying  compliments,  like  the  most  formal  Hof junker J*^ 
The  Assemble  was  filled  with  curious  observers  of  Goethe ;  but  he  played 
]  the  part  of  a  punctilious  servant  of  his  Duke  with  such  thoroughness  that 

our  eye-witness  could  find  nothing  more  worthy  of  remark.     Goethe's 
I  ofience  against  convention  in  the  matter  of  Christiane  Vulpius  made  him 

;  more  exact  in  attending  to  external  Court  proprieties. 

I  41.  Goethe  and  the  Princess  GcUitzin,  pages  458,  459. — The  time  of 
Goethe's  stay  in  Miinster  has  become  known  through  the  book  entitled 

*  Die  Fiirst  in  Amalie  von  Gallittin  und  ihre  Freunde^  by  Joseph  Galland, 

I  which  contains  some  heretofore-unprinted  passages  from  letters  of  the 

I  Princess  and  her  daughter.     Goethe  stayed  in  Miinster  Dec.  2-5,  1792. 

'  Goethe's  arrival   in   Pempelfort  b  more  nearly  fixed  by  his  letter    to 

j  Heinrich  Meyer,  Diisseldorf,  November  14,  1792.    This  letter  is  reprinted 

I  in  Strehlke's  Verteichnissvon  Goethes  Brief en^  vol,  L  page  462.     **Seit  acht 

I  Tagen  befinde  ich  mich  hier  bei  meinem  Freunde  Jacobi,"  writes  Goethe.) 

.\  In  the  new  edition  Diintzer  makes  use  of  the  correspondence  between 
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Goethe  and  the  Princess  published  in  the  Goetke-Jahrlmck  for  1882.  On 
December  2,  1793,  ^  Princess  writes : — *'  Without  knowing  it,  you  have 
been  the  occasion  of  many  a  delightful  hour  to  me  in  Holstein."  (She  had 
been  ordered  by  her  physicians  to  travel  on  foot  for  the  benefit  of  her 
health,  and  in  the  summer  of  1 793  she  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Stolbeig's 
homeinEutin.)  '*  As  one  who  had  seen  you  face  to  £ce,  I  was  repeatedly 
called  on  to  speak  of  you,  to  which  I  am  not  very  loath.  To  Fritz  Stol- 
berg  especially  it  was  pleasurable  to  speak  of  you,  because  he  loves  you  so 
dearly ;  and  I  know  no  one  who  accepts  the  beautiful  and  good  in  all 
forms  with  a  more  ingenuous,  childlike  sense  than  he.  With  many  others 
I  was  for  one  reason  especially  glad  to  speak  of  you,  viz.  because  I  con- 
ceive myself  to  have  a  somewhat  more  penetrative  knowledge  than  most 
of  them  of  that  singular  nature  of  yours,  at  which  so  many  even  of  the 
noblest  and  best  men  are  occasionally  amazed  incorrectly,  or  are  not 
amazed.  Without,  however,  finding  any  ground  for  pride  in  this  know- 
ledge !  for  I  feel  too  sincerely  that  had  you  taken  pains  to  play  the  Proteus 
with  me,  as  you  have  with  so  many  worthy  folk,  it  would  not  have  gone 
a  bit  better  with  me.  And  therefore  I  will  not,  on  my  side,  play  the 
ingrate  with  you ;  rather,  I  will  plainly  confess  that  I  do  not  ascribe  the 
openheartedness  and  simplicity  with  which  you  constantly  displayed  your- 
self to  me — ^but  especially  in  a  few  hours  that  I  can  never  forget — that  I 
do  not  ascribe  them  to  dislike  of  the  trouble  of  feigning,  but  to  a  reason 
which  I  find  in  my  heart  so  often  as  I  think  of  you.  How  often  I  think 
of  you,  3rou  will  only  be  able  to  imagine  in  proportion  as  you  transpose 
yourself  from  the  rotmded  sphere  of  your  proud  sufficiency  to  yourself,  into 
my  neediness  and  insatiety,  and  thence  look  back  to  the  planet  Goethe.'* 

When  the  Princess  was  at  Eutin  in  August  1793,  she  had  written  to 
Goethe,  and  had  enclosed  a  very  affectionate  letter  firom  Friedrich  Stolbeig, 
with  a  birthday  greeting,  for  which  Goethe  thanked  Stolberg  cordially. 
The  regret  and  annoyance  which  Goethe  felt  in  November  1795,  on  reading 
Stolberg's  preface  to  the  Selected  Dialogues  of  Plato  (see  page  479), 
was  the  more  intense  because  Goethe  had  really  loved  Stolbeig,  and  now 
he  found  him  engaged  in  a  kind  of  obscuration  of  truth  and  intelligence. 
There  is  a  considerable  likeness  between  the  case  and  that  of  Lavater. 

On  January  24,  I795>  the  Princess  writes: — «I  can  make  myself 
thoroughly  melancholy,  dear  Goethe,  when  I  consider  how  long  it  is  since 
I  wrote  to  you  last,  and  under  what  circumstances  I  have  been  silent 
Precisely  since  the  time  when  you  sent  such  a  straightforward  and 
friendly  reply  to  my  inquisition  into  your  conscience,  an  inquisition  only 
justified  by  my  true,  unselfish  love  for  you ;  precisely  at  the  time  when 
Jacobi,  as  he  has  told  me,  wrote  to  you  that  he  had  revealed  to  me  your 
so-called  hypocrisies — ^never,  indeed,  more  than  at  that  time  did  I  feel  a 
greater  constraint  to  open  myself  to  you ;  to  at  least  say  to  you  :  that  your 
hypocrisies  have  not  in  the  least  bit  diminished  my  love  for  yon ;  that  in 
so  far  as  you  really,  when  with  us,  thought  less  of  Christ  than  you  showed, 
it  was  because  you  felt  no  need  to  think  better  of  Him  (and  even  had  you 
felt  this  need,  you  could  not  seek  to  satisfy  it  firom  such  spiritual  poverty  as 
mine),  for  this  I  owe  you  thanks ;  since  in  your  behaviour  I  saw  only 
tender  forbearance,  which  I  would  not  call  hypocrisy ;  (though  this  word, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  most  honest  among  the  children  of  men,  who  confessed 
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himself  to  be  a  partner  in  the  wrong-doing,  cotild  no>t  frighten  me).  My 
conception  of  you,  dear  Goethe,  is  based  neither  on  what  you  have  said 
of  Christ  and  of  Religion,  nor  on  the  opinions  which  you  may  have  con- 
cealed by  being  silent ;  but  on  the  belief,  that  you  not  only  endeavour  after 
an  external  comprehension  of  the  Beautiful  in  all  its  species  and  forms, 
wherever  you  become  aware  of  it  by  that  most  vivid,  most  rich,  most 
delicate  emotional  sympathy  for  the  Beautifid,  with  which  you  are  endowed 
by  Mother  Nature,  but  that  you  endeavour  to  adopt  into  your  own  being 
as  much  of  the  Beautiful  as  you  can,  by  a  life  resentbling  it  (as  Plato 
expresses  himself  in  his  beautiful  letter  to  Dion  .  ...  ) ;  that  the  portion 
of  what  in  my  eyes  is  Beautiful,  or  in  my  eyes  is  uncomely,  which  you  do 
not  seek  to  adopt  to  yourself  or  to  repel,  does  not  appear  to  your  vision 
under  this  or  that  form ;  and  that  so  soon  as  it  does  so  appear,  so  soon 
will  it  become  one  of  the  objects  of  your  regulative  effort." 

And  to  this  belief  concerning  Goethe  the  Princess  adhered  all  her  life^ 
recognising  in  him  and  loving  the  noble  Man,  one  of  the  most  splendid  of 
the  revelations  of  the  Primitive  Beautiful. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  Goethe  and  Schiller  began  to  compose 
the  stinging  little  couplets  called  Die  Xenien  (pages  480-81,  486). 
There  were  none  whom  the  Xenien  hit  harder  than  Goethe's  old  friends 
Lavater  and  the  Stolbergs,  whom  both  Goethe  and  Schiller  considered  the 
sworn  enemies  of  mental  and  spiritual  clearness,  and  of  pure  Art.  And  of 
all  those  who  loved  Goethe  because  they  understood  him  well,  there  was 
none  so  bitterly  wounded  by  this  as  the  noble  Princess  Galitzin.  The 
student  will  find  the  utterance  of  her  pain  in  the  letter  dated  Miinster, 
November  31,  1801  (printed,  Goethe -Jahrbuch^  iii  397-399).  It  was  a 
reply  to  a  letter  in  which  Goethe,  after  an  interval  of  silence,  had  reopened 
their  correspondence.  When  at  Gotha  in  August  1801  (see  page  523) 
Goethe  had  spoken  to  the  Duke  of  Gotha  about  buying  the  Hemster- 
huis  collection  of  gems.  (Goethe  had  returned  these  to  the  Princess  in 
1 797-)  "^^c  Duke  appeared  to  have  some  inclination  to  the  purchase 
when  (}oethe  spoke  to  him,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  October  1801  Goethe 
wrote  to  ask  the  Princess  whether  she  was  still  willing  to  sell  the  gems,  as 
she  had  been  in  former  years.  She  replied  in  the  afiirmative ;  but  the 
Duke  disappointed  them  after  all. 

The  Princess's  letter  gave  great  pleasure  to  Goethe ;  she  assured  him 
that  her  affection  was  cordial  as  ever.  "  Act  like  a  Jew  !*'  she  writes,  with 
reference  to  the  bargain  about  the  gems.  <*  Perhaps  as  a  reward  for  this 
love,  you  will  be  lifted  from  the  Old  Testament  into  the  New.  This  and 
all  conceivable  good  He  will  give  you,  whom  I  daily  implore  for  you. — 
Your  true  Amalie."  Then  she  adds : — '<  Stolbeig,  who,  as  you  know,  now 
lives  here,  has  not  come  back  from  a  journey  to  Wemigerode.  If  he 
knew  that  I  am  writing  to  you,  he  would  certainly  give  me  many  affec- 
tionate messages  for  you,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  have  never  coued  to 
feel  what  you  are  and  to  love  you."     The  Princess  died  in  1806. 

42.  The  breach  between  Goethe  and  the  Herders  in  1 795. — ^In  Article  39 
of  this  Appendix  the  n^otiations  which  ended  in  Herder's  declining  Gottin- 
gen  and  accepting  the  Vice-Presidency  of  Consistory  in  Weimar  have  been 
described.  Their  history  is  important  in  a  Lift  of  Goethe,  because  they 
are  an  important  factor  among  the  causes  which  led  to  the  estrangement 
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between  Goethe  and  Herder,  which  lasted  from  1795  until  Herder's  death 
in  1803. 

When  Herder  found  the  post  of  Vice-President  of  Consistory  rendered 
so  much  more  laborious,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  paid  Councillor  of  Con- 
sistory, he  accused  the  Duke  in  his  heart  of  faithlessness.  The  overwork 
thrown  upon  him  brought  on  severe  rheumatic  illness,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Weimar  repeatedly,  and  seek  restoration  at  a  watering- 
place.  So  bitter  against  Karl  August  was  he,  that,  when  his  elder  sons 
were  beginning  their  more  advanced  studies,  he  omitted  to  claim  the  aid 
which  was  promised  in  the  sixth  article  of  the  Duke*s  offer  of  1789.  But 
at  the  close  of  1794*  ^he  Herders  being  in  great  need  of  money,  Caroline 
Herder  wrote  to  Goethe  that,  as  in  the  spring  their  sons  Wilhelm  and 
Adalbert  must  begin  to  apply  themselves  to  their  futiire  calling,  they  would 
ask  Goethe  to  have  the  kindness  to  support  them  in  their  petition  to  the 
Duke  for  the  loan  of  1000  thalers  for  eight  years.  We  know  of  this  letter 
only  from  Caroline  Herder's  account ;  the  original  must  have  contained 
such  abuse  of  the  Duke  and  of  Goethe  himself  as  rendered  it  impossible 
to  notice  it,  for  he  made  no  reply.  Five  weeks  later  he  came  to  see 
Herder.  Caroline  seized  the  opportunity,  and,  in  her  husband's  presence, 
she  requested  an  answer  to  her  letter.  *<  He  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  ;  my  husband  and  I  sat  and  looked  at  him  ;  he  scarcely  glanced  at 
us,  looked  straight  before  him,  and  murmured  something — as  well  as  wc 
could  make  out,  <  Nicht  darauf  antworten  I' "  (**  Not  reply  to  it !"). 

The  Duke  was  very  angry  with  Herder  and  his  wife.  For  years  they  had 
told  him  nothing  of  their  affairs,  and  he  considered  that  he  had  a  right  to 
be  at  least  consulted  about  the  future  professions  of  their  sons.  Imprudent 
things  that  Caroline  Herder  had  said  of  him  had  come  to  his  ears  through 
the  offices  of  tale-bearers.  If  Herder  had  in  due  time  asked  him  for  the 
annual  contribution  needed  for  the  young  people's  studies,  the  Duke  would 
have  easily  and  gladly  paid  it  according  to  the  contract  It  was  a  very 
different  thing  to  be  asked  for  a  large  sum  unexpectedly ;  and  the  royd 
coffers  of  Weimar  were  not  rapidly  filled  in  those  hard  times,  when  con- 
stant wars  were  draining  the  treasuries  of  all  European  States.  This 
statement  of  the  case,  wUch  is  gleaned  from  letters  a  little  subsequent  to 
the  date  at  which  we  now  are,  will  aid  us  in  understanding  the  Duke's 
attitude.  On  March  12,  1795*  urged  by  Caroline,  Herder  himself  wrote 
to  the  Duke  asking  for  the  loan.  The  Duke  returned  an  evasive  answer. 
Upon  this  Caroline  Herder  wrote  to  the  Duchess  begging  her  to  support 
Herder's  request  The  Duchess  sent  for  Caroline  and  reminded  her  of 
the  Duke's  firmness  of  will ;  there  would  be  no  use  in  seeking  to  change 
his  decision.  The  Duchess,  however,  gave  her  300  thalers  for  Wilhelm, 
and  desired  that  when  the  time  for  Gottfried's  taking  his  degree  drew  near 
she  (the  Duchess)  should  be  informed  of  it 

Thus  the  matter  remained  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1795.  In 
the  autumn  of  1795  ^^  passionate  Electra  nature  of  Caroline  could  bear 
no  longer  delay,  she  resolved  to  seek  Justice  I  and  to  appeal  to  the  written 
promise  of  1789.  She  wrote  to  the  Duchess  stating  what  the  promise 
had  been,  and  praying  her  to  endeavour  to  have  it  fulfilled.  She  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  September  21,  1795,  ^^  Goethe  begging  for  his  aid,  and 
enclosing  extracts  from  her  letter  to  the  Duchess.     C&  September  22, 
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Goethe  replied  with  heartfelt  sympathy: — **How  grieved  I  am  by  the 
disclosure  of  your  circumstances  I  cannot  express  to  you.  I  will  omit  no 
effort  to  effect  what  you  wish.  May  I  soon  be  able  to  give  you  good 
news ! "  A  few  days  after  this  the  Duke  appointed  a  permanent  Coun- 
cillor of  Consistory,  with  the  old  salary  of  200  thalers. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  Duchess  sent  for  Caroline,  and  told  her  the 
Duke's  plan  for  aiding  the  Herders  as  to  their  children.     The  Duke 

*  would  pay  the  cost  of  Gottfried's  doctor's  degree  at  Easter.      August 

Herder  should  not  for  the  present  go  to  the  University,  but  should  work 
for  a  while  in  the  Chancery  of  Weimar,  and  Adalbert  should  be  set  to 
learn  farming  on  an  estate  in  the  Duchy  of  Eisenach.  When  Caroline 
came  home  and  thought  over  this  proposal,  she  felt  it  impossible  to 
mention  it  to  Herder.  She  wrote  to  the  Duchess :  "  He  would  feel  it 
an  intrusion  on  his  paternal  rights,  that  the  Duke  should  desire  to  arrange 

)  the  callings  of  his  sons.**     She  calls  on  the  Duke  to  fulfil  the  contract : 

**  My  husband  has  performed  his  part  of  it  conscientiously,  and  more  than 
duty  demanded,  and  has  lost  his  health  by  doing  so.     If  he  had  known 
that  the  Duke  would  deprive  him  of  his  colleague  in  the  Consistory,  the 
I  greatest  promises  would  not  have  detained  him.     I  alone  know  what  he 

has  suffered  in  this — which  the  Duke  can  never  make  good  to  him.  He 
has  fulfilled  his  duty — ^more  than  he  ought  His  Serene  Highness  will 
now  perform  his  part  of  the  contract"  Again  :  "It  is  easy  for  His 
Serene  Highness  to  set  apart  a  definite  provision  for  each  son ;  and  I 
most  respectfully  beg  your  Serene  Highness  to  bring  it  about  that  the 
'  sum  for  Gottfried  be  most  graciously  paid  to  us  at  once."     Caroline  sent 

a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Goethe  on  October  14,  1795.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  Eisenach  (see  p.  479)  awaiting  the  Duke's  commission  to  Frank- 
furt. As  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  gone  to  Frankfurt,  the  letter 
was  sent  thither,  and  it  only  reached  Weimar  on  October  28,  1795. 
Caroline  entreats  Goethe  thus  :  **  Recall  compassionately  to  your  memory 
that  you  were  the  instrument  of  the  Duke  in  the  negotiations  [about 

.'  Gottingen  in  1789].     Do  not  suffer  the  Duke  so  insolently  to  break  his 

promise.     It  is  in  this  instance  your  duty  to  save  the  Duke's  honour  and 

;  morality.     How  has  my  husband  deserved  this  &ithlessness  ?    Do  not  let 

us  be  driven  to  extremity,  I  urgently  entreat  you.  I  can  prove  that  my 
husband  brought  his  great  illness  on  himself  by  the  continual  labour  of  the 

i  Consbtory.     Who  shall  make  good  to  us  this  loss  ?    I  entreat  you,  for 

God's  sake,  save  your  own  honour  and  the  Duke's  I     I  have  been  silent 

f  long  enough,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  plainest  things  to  you.     We 

need  money,  and  must  obtain  it  from  the  Duke;  he  owes  it  to  us." 

\  Goethe  replied  on  October  28,  1795  :  "  I  hope  that  things  have  changed 

since  your  letter  was  written.  I  cannot  reply  to  what  you  say ;  we  are  too 
far  apart  in  our  way  of  thinking  to  be  comprehensible  to  each  other ;  and 

9  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  be  silent     Perhaps  Knebel  will  undertake  to  Ilear 

what  I  think."  Caroline  replied  ;  '*  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  hear  what 
you  think  through  Herr  von  Knebel,  and  whether  the  words  :  FurtAer,  I 
will  pay  the  cost  of  the  studies  of  his  children^  can  be  made  to  bear  any 
other  sense  than  that  which  they  utter.  .  .  .  O  listen  to  the  voice  of  your 
conscience !    All  the  honest   support  which  you  now  give  to  the  just 

\  demand  of  a  family  of  seven  children  will  be  richly  repaid  to  you  by  Pro- 
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vidence  at  a  time  when  you  look  not  for  iL     It  would  be  verj  human  if  ^ 

you  referred  me  to  Herr  Knebel !     I  will  hear  you  calmly.     Let  us  not 
treat  the  matter  as  enemies — appoint  an  hour,  I  earnestly  entreat" 

Though  Goethe,  just  at  this  time  awaiting  Christiane's  confinement, 
was  in  a  mood  for  ready  sympathy  with  trouble  and  for  charity,  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  continue  sudi  a  correspondence.  He  could  not  continue  to 
receive  letters  frantically  accusing  himself  and  the  Duke  as  unprincipled 
men,  who  needed  to  be  solemnly  reminded  of  their  sacred  duty.  It  was 
evident,  too,  that  Caroline  would  cling  to  her  fixed  idea  in  defiance  of  all 
argument.  Goethe  accordingly  resolved  once  for  all  to  utter  himself  to 
her  in  a  written  statement  of  his  view  of  the  affiur,  and  thus  bring  his 
direct  communication  with  her  to  a  close.  On  October  30,  1795,  he 
wrote :  "I  take  up  my  pen,  not  in  order  to  modify  your  opinion,  but  in 
order  to  place  mine  before  you.  ...  A  personal  conversation  with  yon 
would  not  be  advisable  in  these  passionate  moments  ;  we  should  not  con- 
vince one  another.  You  have  already  written  to  me  what  I  ought  not  to 
read,  I  must  expect  in  a  conversation  to  hear  what  I  may  not  hear." 
Goethe  then  proceeds  to  an  exact  discussion  of  her  charges  against  the 
Duke,  and  shows  how  unjust  those  charges  are.  He  then  continues : 
<*  You  calumniate  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess,  you  tell  me  of  your  hasty 
step,  and  summon  me  with  reproaches  and  threats  to  do  good  offices  for 
you  and  yours,  while  at  the  same  moment  by  your  acts  you  snatch  the 
power  from  my  hands.  Already,  perhaps,  yon  can  imagine  how  after  sadi 
conduct  I  am  compelled  to  regard  your  violent  passionate  outbreaks,  your 
illusion  that  you  aJone  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  your  impression  that  no 
one  but  you  has  a  notion  of  honour,  a  feeling  of  conscience.  I  permit  you 
to  hate  me  as  you  would  any  other  stage  villain,  I  only  beg  you  to  form  a 
clear  conception  of  me,  and  not  to  suppose  that  I  will  be  converted  in  the 
fifth  act.  ...  By  the  Duke's  offer  your  future  was  secured  for  some  time, 
the  past  (we  shall  omit  old  reckonings  against  one  another)  could  have  been 
set  straight  by  some  arrangement,  and  we  might  have  secured  a  cheerful 
prospect  But  the  evil  lies  much  deeper.  I  pity  you — that  you  must  seek 
support  from  persons  whom  you  do  not  love  and  whom  you  hardly  respect, 
in  whose  existence  you  have  no  pleasure,  and  whose  gratification  you  feel 
no  call  to  promote.  In  sooth,  it  is  easier  to  make  ado  in  extreme  moments 
about  the  obligations  of  another  towards  us,  than  by  an  even  course  of 
life  and  conduct  to  obtain  those  benefits  for  which,  after  all,  we  must  incur 
the  debt  of  gratitude.  Believe  this,  however :  through  all  your  arguments 
and  demands  yoiir  natural  disposition  is  plainly  seen.  How  does  it  contri- 
bute to  make  things  more  pleasant  that  August,  during  his  short  stay  here,, 
says  to  every  one  who  wUl  hear  him  :  *  I  am  choosing  the  profession  of 
mining  because  no  one  knows  how  long  the  present  government  will  last, 
but  mmers  will  always  be  needed.'  These  are  the  fiunily  sentiments  calcu- 
lated to  incite  a  prince  to  aid  in  the  bringing  up  and  settlement  of  chil- 
dren !"  After  declaring  that  he  will  not  read  any  reply  to  this  lette  .  and 
will  not  again  speak  of  what  has  occurred,  Goethe  closes  thus  :  *<  If  you  can 
command  yourself  to  approach  the  Duke  on  the  subject  of  the  chiluffen's' 
education  and  settlement,  if  you  can  make  reasonable  proposals  as  to  the 
past  and  future,  let  me  hear  them  through  Knebel.  I  know  well  that 
people  return  no  thanks  for  the  possible,  to  him  from  whom  they  have 
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demanded  the  impossible  ;  but  that  shall  not  prevent  me  from  doing  what 
I  can  for  you  and  yours." 

Such  was  the  shrill  ending  of  the  friendship  between  Goethe  and  the 
Herders — the  Herders  who  many  years  before  had  given  one  another  a 
mutual  pledge  never  to  misunderstand  Goethe  again. 

Goethe  kept  his  promise  to  Caroline,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  Herder  a  grant  of  1200  thalers,  600  to  be  paid  in  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  1796  and  the  rest  at  Easter  1796.  Moreover,  the  Duke 
after  this  paid  large  annual  yearly  contributions  towards  the  education  of 
Herder's  sons  August,  Emil,  and  Rinaldo. 

The  student  who  is  anxious  for  exact  knowledge  of  this  episode  in 
Goethe's  life  should  obtain  volume  xliii.  of  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher 
and  read  the  three  articles  of  Dr.  Bemhard  Suphan.  Dr.  Suphan  prints 
.4^  letters  from  the  Herders'  Remains  which  had  not  hitherto  been  published, 

and  passages  from  Caroline  Herder's  RecollecH<ms  which  their  editor, 
Georg  Miiller,  had  suppressed. 

^  43.   Goethe  and  Bottiger^  page  526. — The  Goethi-Jakrhuchy  ii.  250. 

252,  has  printed  two  letters  which  Goethe  wrote  to  Bertuch,  the  editor 
)  oixh^  Journal  des  Luxus^  about  the  theatrical  criticisms  of  Bottiger.     The 

first  letter  was  dated  January  3,  i8oa.  Bertuch  soon  after  sent  Goethe 
Bottiger's  half-printed  article  on  Ion,  In  the  second  letter,  dated  January 
12,  1802,  Goethe  writes  : — "  I  can  only  say  that  if  you  are  not  youi^lf  dis- 
posed to  set  matters  right,  I  go  immediately  to  the  Duke,  and  bring  the 
whole  afiieur  to  a  head.  For  I  will  either  be  relieved  of  office  at  once  or 
be  secured  against  such  infamies  for  the  fiiture.  That  perpetually  busy 
distorter  of  truth  may  exercise  his  ju^ling  arts  in  the  Allgenieine  Zeitunj^ 
or  where  he  will,  but  I  will  no  longer  suffer  them  to  be  practised  in 
Weimar  against  me  in  my  official  capacity.  I  request  your  statement  on 
the  matter  before  four  o'clock  ;  with  the  stroke  of  four  my  representation 
goes  to  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke." 

44.  Goethe's  period  of  depression  in  the  begismingof  1803,  pages  533- 
535. — Diintzer  in  the  new  edition  adds  some  interesting  details  to  his 
account  of  this  period.  One  of  the  causes  of  Goethe's  heart-sickness 
was  undoubtedly  Caroline  Jagemann's  excessive  power  in  all  the  affairs  of 
the  theatre.  <<Die  Jagemann  imponirt  qucmtum  satis  T*  writes  Christian 
Vulpius,  the  brother  of  Christiane,  to  Nicolaus  Meyer  {Gcethe-Jahrbtuh^ 
iL  417). 

On  February  7, 1803,  Christian  writes : — *'Kotzebue  has  been  banished 
from  the  country.  He  is  now  selling  his  garden  at  Jena.  .  .  .  Kotzebue 
has  made  himself  hated  ever]rwhere.  Goethe  does  not  reply  to  him,  but 
he  shall  be  chastised  nevertheless." 

On  February  26,  1803,  Christian  writes  : — "  I  am  very  much  grieved 
m  about  the  Geheitnerath,     During  seven  weeks  he  has  not  left  the  house, 

(  and  lately  when  he  went  into  the  open  air  in  his  garden  he  fell  down  in  a 

I  swoon.  .   .   .   The  Court  of  the  Dowager -Duchess  is  almost  at  open 

enmity  with  Goethe,  and  every  one  there  takes  the  side  of  the  rascal 
I  Kotzebue.  .   .  .   The  people  do  not  deserve  Goethe.     That  scoundrel 

j  has  even  a  faction  here;  can  you  imagine  it?    Only  the  Duke  stands 

t  firmly  by  Goethe,  and  has  forbidden  his  territory  to  Kotzebue." 
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On  March  12,  1803,  Christian  writes: — "That  the  GduimercUh  b 
really  ill,  though  not  externally,  is  certain.  He  has  not  been  beyond  the 
hall-door  now  for  nine  weeks.  The  Kotzebue  af&ir  has  been  very  hard 
on  him,  and  he  has  a  great  deal  of  vexation  caused  by  the  cantairiee 
Jagemann,  who  is  Everything  novr.  .  .  .  The  Geheimeratk  has  a  concert 
every  Tuesday.  The  opera-singers  sing  at  these  concerts.  This  week  the 
Duke,  the  Princess  [Caroline],  and  Prince  Bemhard  attended.  He  is  now 
perfecting  many  poems  and  his  play  Die  natUrlicke  Tochter,  .  .  .  Every 
Sunday  two  actors  and  an  actress  dine  with  the  Geheimeratk.^* 

On  March  17,  1803,  Christian  writes  : — "Things  are  pretty  much  the 
same  with  us  as  when  I  wrote  to  you  a  week  ago.  Goethe  stiU  remains 
indoors.  The  Duke  said  to  him  lately  :  *  If  I  were  able  to  make  a  sun, 
I  would  send  one  into  your  house  to  you.* " 

On  March  20,  1803,  we  Hnd  Christian  telling  of  the  performance  of 
Schiller's  Braut  von  Messina  (see  the  note  on  page  535).  "  Yesterday 
Die  Braut  von  Messina  was  at  last  given,  and  many  hundred  Jena  students 
who  were  present — season  tickets  not  being  available — were  uncommonly  ^ 

pleased,  so  well  pleased  that  at  the  end  of  the  piece  they  joined  in  a  loud 
vivat  to  the  poet,  which  was  proposed  by  Herr  Dr.  Schiitz  of  Jena,  a 
thing  which  nez/er  happened  in  this  theatre  before."     Delighted  as  Goethe  ^1 

was  with  the  success  of  Schiller's  play,  he  had  to  punish  the  offence  against 
the  rules  of  the  Ducal  Theatre. 

[Christian's  letters  to  Nicolaus  Meyer  are  skilfully  used  by  Diintzer,  in  |;j 
adding  little  touches  to  the  narrative  during  the  following  years,  1803-6. 

Some  of  these  details,  however,  though  so  well  adapted  for  insertion  in  a  . 

narrative,  are  not  important  enough  for  the  special  notice  of  an  Appendix.]  i 

45.  Deaths  of  Christianas  half-sister  and  aunty  page  556. — Chris-  1 
tian  Vulpius  writes  on  April  19,  1805  : — "August  is  in  Frankfurt  with  ^ 
his  grandmother.     Christel  [Christiane]  is  well,  but  Ernestine  has  brought 

on  consumption  by  her  dancing  and  made  it  worse,  and  even  Starke  I 

despairs  of  saving  her."     Ernestine  lived  until  the  beginning  of  1806.  I 

On  January  7,  1806,  Christian  writes: — "This  morning  about  eleven  i 

o'clock  my  sister  Ernestine  gently  fell  asleep  for  ever.     I  am  deeply  \ 

grieved.  She  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  have 
died.     We  have  foreseen  her  death  during  the  last  six  months,  she  was  i 

wasting  away,  and  yet  we  weep  now.  .  .  .  We  do  not  yet  venture  to  tell  1 

the  Geheimeraiht  that  Ernestine  is  dead.  [Goethe  was  in  very  bad  health.] 
Everything  agitates  and  pains  him  dreadfully.  He  is  not  master  of  his 
emotions." 

Again  on  March  3,  1806,  Christian  writes  : — "  The  day  before  yester- 
day, at  seven  in  the  morning,  our  good  old  aunt  died  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke  after  having  an  attack  of  chest-illness  for  two  days."  This  old 
aunt  and  Ernestine  Vulpius  had  lived  in  Goethe's  house  probably  since 
1794.     See  page  467,  and  Diintzer's  new  edition,  page  465. 

46.  The  completion  of  Faust, — To  the  various  notices  of  Goethe's  work 
at  Faust,  1798-1806  (see  pages  497,  498,  515,  517,  521,  522),  add  the 
following : — The  work  which  Goethe  did  when  on  February  7,  180 1,  he 
turned  again  to  Faust  (see  page  521)  was  the  preparation  of  a  clean 
transcript  of  the  Brockenstene,     Before  going  to  Oberrossla  on  March  25, 
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1801  (page  521),  he  filled  the  first  great  gap  in  his  Faust,     On  October 
22,  1804,  Christism  Vulpius  writes : — "  That  Goethe  will  never  again  write 
i  any  poetry,  I  do  not  believe,  and  just  for  this  reason,  that  at  this  moment 

j  he  has  something  under  his  pen ;  his  Fausty  too,  he  means  to  finish." 

I  (Probably  the  unnamed  work  that  Goethe  had  on  hand  was  a  fore-piece. 

!  See  page  546.)     In  the  spring  of  1806  Goethe  finished  the  First  Part 

I  oi  FoHSt  between  March  21  and  April  25.     At  this  time  the  prose  VVald 

und  HohU  was  written.     Cotta,  returning  from  the  Leipzig  Fair,  took 
I  away  the  manuscript  in  great  joy.     Faust  was  published  in  volume  viiL 

;  of  the  new  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  which  appeared  in  1808.     See 

i  page  576  of  this  translation. 

I  47.  The  French  in  Weimar^  October  1806,  see  pages  560-564. — ^The 

I  letters  of  Christian  Vulpius,  Goethe -Jahrbuch,  iL  423-424,  and  the  new 

\  documents  printed  by  Keil  in  his  book  Goethe^  Weimar  und  Jena  imjahre 

I  1 806,  have  filled  gaps  in  the  narrative  of  Goethe's  life  during  October  1 806. 

)  In  the  new  edition  Diintzer  has  drawn  on  these  two  new  sources,  and  has 

i  moreover  re-examined   Riemer's  account     The  documents  which  Keil 

>  prints  are  a  collection  laid  aside  by  Goethe  himself,  and  labelled  :  Acta^ 

f  die  traurigen  Folgen  da  14  Octobers  1806  betreffend^  viz.  Documents  relating 

to  the  melancholy  sequel  of  October  14,  1806.     The  reader  will  supplement 

the  narrative  of  pages  561-563  from  the  following  : — 

When  at  about  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October  14,  1806,  the 
cannonade  having  ceased,  French  hussars  began  to  enter  the  silent  deserted 
streets  of  Weimar,  Riemer  and  Goethe's  son  hurried  to  meet  them  with 
bottles  of  wine  and  beer.  Many  other  citizens  did  the  same.  Goethe 
joined  one  group,  drew  from  his  blue  overcoat  a  bottle  of  wine  and  handed 
it  to  a  chasseur  on  horseback,  who  received  it  with  a  nod  of  satisfiEiCtion 
and  stowed  it  away  safe  in  his  cloak.  Then  Goethe  handed  a  package  of 
tobacco  to  another  rider,  but  was  taken  aback  by  the  inquiry,  Is  it  good 
tobacco  ?  He  replied  smiling,  that  he  could  not  say,  because  he  was  not  a 
smoker  himself.  At  that  moment  some  shots  were  heard  at  a  distance,  and 
the  cry  **  Qui  vive  ?**  The  soldiers  rode  off,  and  Goethe  hastened  away.^ 
'  It  was  after  this  that  Wilhelm  von  Tiirckheim  came  to  Goethe  and 

i  that  Riemer  saw  the  two  going  to  the  Castle.     Diintzer  in  the  new  edition 

' ,  corrects  **  Augereau  "  in  Goethe's  message  to  his  home  to  "  Ney,"  adopting 

the  theory  of  Kiemer's  correctness.     (See  the  translator's  footnote,  p.  561.) 
'  Among  those  who  took  refi^  in  Goethe's  house  during  the  sack  of 

>  Weimar  were  Christian  Vulpius  and  his  wife.     Hear  the  plaint  of  Christian 

to  Nicolaus  Meyer  :  **  Weimar,  October  20,  1806. — What  a  calamity  has 
befallen  us  !  On  the  14th,  the  unhappy  battle  of  Jena  lost,  in  the  after- 
noon at  five  o'clock  the  sack  of  our  dty  began  and  lasted  thirty-six  hours, 
and  has  stripped  me  of  everything.  For  three  days  we  were  not  in  our 
house.  .  .  .  The  fearfiil  night,  howling,  lamentation,  and  fire, — ah,  God  ! 
f  and  my  wife  and  the  child  for  hours  in  the  cold  night  beneath  the  open 

sky  in  the  Park  I     Something  good  :  Yesterday  tlM  Geheimeraih  Goethe 
married  my  sister.     His  house  has  been  spared.     He  has  marshals  in  it 
i  continually."     We  had  better  take  at  once  all  that  Christian  has  to  tell 

I  1  The  little  scene  in  which  Goethe  figures  is  described  in  a  book  which  I  have  not 

read.    Keil  gives  itt  name  in  a  footnote :  Aus  CoetM/s  L«btn.     Von  eimem  Zeitgwmoaem 
iW.  C.\  Leipzig,  1849. 
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us.     On  November  lo,  1806,  he  writes  : — **  From  the  15th  to  the  17th  \ 

October,  we  were  in  the  house  of  the  Gehdmerath  Goethe,  and  our  own 
house  with  all  that  was  in  it  was  free  to  any  one  who  lilced  to  occupy  it 
And  that  was  done  with  a  vengeance !  About  sixteen  men  lived  in  it, 
until  at  length,  Napoleon  needing  books  from  the  library,  grenadiers, 
upon  the  requisition  of  his  engineer  d'Alma,  were  stationed  in  my  house. 
On  the  1 8th  October  I  moved  into  it,  but  in  what  condition  did  I  6nd  it? 
Let  me  be  silent  as  to  that  I  Then  daily  billeting  of  soldiers  on  us,  one 
time  we  had  ten  men,  and  no  money,  no  provisions  !  .  .  .  My  sister 
helped  us,  but  it  has  cost  the  Gehdmerath  himself  more  than  2000  thalers — 
twelve  einur  of  wine  alone.  His  house  has  not  been  sacked  ;  he  averted 
this  on  the  first  evening  by  wine  and  prudence,  then  he  obtained  a  safe- 
guard, as  General  Victor,  Marshals  Ney,  Lannes,  and  Augereau  lodged 
with  him,  at  times  twenty-eight  beds  in  his  house ;  but  it  has  been  a  hard 
time  for  him,  jti  he  is  well,  for  which  God  be  thanked." 

On  October  17,  1806,  Goethe  made  the  following  entry  in  his  private 
papers: — **We  are  alive  I  oiir  house  remains  unplundered  and  unfired, 
saved  as  by  a  miracle.  The  Duchess  has  lived  through  the  most  terrible 
hours  with  us  ;  to  her  we  owe  our  sole  hope  of  safety  in  the  future,  as  at 
present  the  preservation  of  the  Castle.  The  Emperor  of  the  Occident 
resides  in  it."  The  last  sentence  is  erased  and  **The  Emperor  is  come" 
substituted.  On  that  day  Napoleon  left  Weimar,  and  Goethe  wrote  to 
Giinther  the  letter  quoted  on  page  562. 

Dentzel,  the  Commandant  whom  Napoleon  left  behind  at  Weimar, 
had  been  once  a  pastor ;  and  it  was  in  Jena  that  he  had  studied  theology. 
He  was  a  humane  and  courteous  man,  and  on  being  appointed  Com- 
mandant of  Weimar  he  did  his  utmost  to  reduce  the  disorder  and  to 
diminish  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  Tag-  und  Jahres-Hefte 
for  1807  Goethe  notices  the  friendliness  which  Dentzel  displayed.  On 
October  17,  1806,  Goethe  and  Wieland  dined  with  him.  Dentiel  had 
ere  this  sent  the  following  note  to  Goethe  : — "  The  General-Adjutant  of 
the  Imperial  Staff  begs  Herr  Hofrath  Goethe  to  be  quite  free  from  anxiety. 
The  subscriber,  the  Commandant  of  the  dty  of  Weimar,  will,  at  the  request 
of  Marshal  Lannes  and  in  respect  of  the  great  Goethe  himself^  take  all 
measures  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Herr  Goethe's  house. — G.  F.  Dentzel.** 
On  October  18,  1806,  Dentzel  wrote  to  Goethe:  **I  believe  myself  to 
be  doing  Herr  Hofrath  Goethe  the  greatest  service  in  allotting  to  him  as 
guest  Monsieur  Denon,  member  of  the  Institut  National  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Arts  and  Museums."  Goethe  gave  a  warm  welcome  to  Denon. 
On  this  day  he  sent  to  Dentzel  as  a  token  of  gratitude  and  friendship  a 
handsome  set  of  Wieland*s  Works  with  this  inscription  : — 

"  To  General  and  City-Commandant  Dentzel  is  dedicated  this  copy 
of  the  Works  of  our  common  Friend  Wieland,  with  earnest  gratitude  for 
protection  and  kindness  in  terrible  days,  by  Goethe,  on  Octobo:  18,  1806  ; 
and  do  not  forget  the  trefoil  of  the  17th." 

"  The  trefoil  of  the  17th  "  is  the  little  group  of  three  friends  assembled 
at  Dentzel's  table. 

In  the  weeks  that  follow  we  find  Goethe  very  active  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Jena  and  its  institutions.  He  constitutes  himself  a  centre 
to  which  complaints  and  reports  flow,  and  he  spares  no  trouble  to  get 
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grievances  redressed.  The  private  wants  of  his  friends  also  were  relieved 
by  his  solicitude  and  generosity.  Keil's  book  has  done  the  great  service 
of  enabling  us  to  prove  the  large-hearted,  humane  Goethe's  existence  in 
this  period.  It  had  been  assumed  by  the  many  who  are  never  anidous  to 
believe  good  things  of  our  great  men — who  are,  on  the  contrary,  appar- 
ently anxious  to  prove  them  selfish  and  commonplace — that  during  the 
distress  of  Weimar  Goethe  "did  nothing  for  the  conmion  weal,  was  not, 
in  fact,  at  all  concerned  about  it,  retired  into  his  own  private  existence, 
and  was  troubled  about  nothing  but  his  manuscripts."  This  theory  is  now 
no  longer  possible.  Its  assumptions  are  disproved  by  exact  documentary 
evidence,  and  for  the  thousandth  time  in  the  narrative  of  Goethe's  life, 
charity  where  we  are  ignorant  has  proved  to  be  true  wisdom. 

48.  GoetMi  need  of  money,  18 12. — ^At  the  foot  of  page  582  it 
is  observed  that  the  dangerous  political  situation  agitated  Goethe  very 
painfully  in  March  18 12,  and  he  fled  to  Jena,  and  thence  to  Karlsbad. 
Diintzer  adds  in  the  new  edition  that  Goethe  was  hard  pressed  for  money 
at  this  time,  and  that  he  had  to  write  from  Karlsbad  to  Cotta,  asking  an 
increase  of  the  sum  paid  for  Dichtung  und  IVahrheit,  Cotta  cheerfolly 
granted  his  request. 

49.  Riemer  and  Goethe,  page  589. — Riemer  became  a  professor 
in  the  Gymmuium  of  Weimar  at  Easter  181 2,  and  left  Goethe's  house. 
That  Goethe  three  years  earlier  had  thought  of  such  an  appointment  for 
Riemer  as  desirable  is  proved  by  a  letter  printed  in  the  Goethe^Jahrlnuh, 
Band  i  (1880).  On  May  19,  1809,  Goethe  writes  to  Riemer  from 
Jena  : — **  I  consider  the  occurrence  of  yesterday  a  fortxmate  one,  for  the 
bad  humour  to  which  you  have  lately  yielded  must  sooner  or  later  bring 
about  a  scene,  and  I  confess  that  you  have  been  putting  my  patience  to 
hard  tests."  However  Goethe  will  subdue  his  irritation,  and  they  will 
again  try  to  get  on  together  as  before.  At  the  same  time,  he  recommends 
that  Riemer  should  look  out  for  some  appointment. 

Here,  too,  may  find  place  Diintzer's  mention  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween August  Goethe  and  Riemer  which  occurred  in  1816.  The  reader 
may  suppose  the  following  to  be  inserted  on  page  634 : — August  after 
the  death  of  his  mother  entered  with  zeal  into  the  management  of  house- 
hold affiEurs,  and  though  Goethe  would  not  cede  his  general  authority 
to  August,  and  even  desired  that  it  should  be  externally  manifest  that  he 
was  the  master,  we  find  August  acting  on  his  own  judgment  We  know 
of  a  quarrel  between  August  and  Riemer  in  the  period  following  close  on 
Christiane's  death.  The  GoeUu-JakHmch,  Band  iL  (1881),  publishes  a 
letter  from  Goethe  to  Riemer.  It  is  dated  July  19,  18 16.  On  July  20 
Goethe  was  to  start  with  Meyer  for  the  Rhine  (page  637).  Goethe 
writes : — *'  Before  leaving  I  must  say  how  much  it  pains  me  to  see  you, 
my  good  Riemer,  in  such  a  relation  to  my  son  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  invite  you  to  my  house.     May  all  be  set  right  by  my  return.** 

50.  Goethe  and  Beethoven,  page  593. — The  reader  will  supplement 
the  account  of  the  first  edition  with  the  following  particulars.  The  Goethe- 
Jahrbuch,  vol.  ii.  pp.  263-264,  publishes  a  letter  from  Goethe  to  Count 

Dietrichstein,  dated  Karlsbad,  June  23,  18 1 1.  In  this  letter  Goethe 
thanks  Dietrichstein  for  having  sent  him  some  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
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to  Goethe's  songs.  Ludwig  Geiger  observes  that  this  letter  is  especially 
interesting,  because  there  is  but  one  other  letter  printed,  in  which  Goethe 
utters  an  opinion  on  Beethoven's  compositions.  Goethe  writes: — 
"  Though  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  pronounce  an  artistic  criticism  on 
these  compositions,  I  can  at  least  say  this,  that  I  have  derived  great 
pleasure  as  well  from  their  grace  as  from  a  certain  singularity  of  character.'* 
The  other  utterance  upon  Beethoven's  compositions  is  in  a  letter  to 
Marianne  Willemer,  dated  Weimar,  July  12,  1821.  It  is  a  reply  to  her 
enthusiastic  praise  of  Beethoven's  music  to  Egmant.  The  passage  will  be 
found  on  page  159  of  Goethe  und  Marianne  (1878). 

Another  point  of  contact  between  Goethe  and  Beethoven  has  to  be 
mentioned.  The  Goethe-Jahrbuch  (i.  374-5)  reprints  a  letter  from  Bee- 
thoven to  Bettina,  dated  Vienna,  February  10,  181 1.  I  quote  a  passage 
from  the  letter : — **If  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me,  seek  out  all  words 
that  may  express  to  him  my  passionate  reverence  and  admiration.  I  am 
myself  on  the  point  of  writing  to  him  about  Egmont^  which  I  have  set  to 
music,  and  in  truth  merely  through  love  for  his  writings,  which  make  me 
happy ;  but  who  can  return  sufficient  thanks  to  a  great  poet,  the  most 
precious  jewel  of  a  nation." 

51.  Goethe  and  Friedrich  Stoiberg, — In  June  1 81 2  Goethe  met  Friti 
Stolberg  in  Karlsbad.  Goethe  went  to  Stolberg  of  his  own  accord. 
Stolbeiig  writes: — "He  was  very  friendly,  showed  emotion  and  joy, 
and  I  too  was  sufiiised  with  recollection  of  the  long  past  days."  But 
notwithstanding  Goethe's  cordial  and  trustful  behaviour,  Stolberg  was 
unable  to  judge  him  with  fairness ;  and  we  find  him  adhere  to  his  old 
distorted  conception  of  Goethe  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  vain  ambitious  man. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the  judgment  of  Goethe  in  the  letters  of  the  noble 
Princess  Galitzin,  or  to  Goethe's  generous  utterances  on  Stolberg  himselfl 

Goethe's  grief  upon  Stolberg's  death  in  18 19  is  noticed  page  639. 
Diintzer  in  his  new  edition  mentions  how  in  June  18 16  Goethe  sent  a 
letter  to  Stolberg  by  Knebel's  son.  In  thb  letter  he  speaks  of  the  recent 
death  of  his  wife.  Stolberg's  reply  was  friendly.  *<  I  feel  with  you  in 
your  sad  loss  as  it  becomes  so  old  and  true  a  comrade,  who  commends 
himself  to  yoiir  remembrance  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart." 

52.  Ulrike  von  Levewui's  age,  page  642. — I  owe  the  following  note 
to  a  communication  from  Professor  Diintzer  : — According  to  Ulrike  von 
Levezow's  own  statement  (as  given  in  Schroer's  Deutsche  Dichtung  des 
luunzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  page  440),  she  was  bom  in  Leipzig  on  Febru- 
ary 4,  i  804.  Thus  her  age  in  the  summer  of  1822  would  have  been  about 
eighteen  and  a  hal£  The  opposing  evidence,  which  to  Diintzer  seems  of 
greater  weight,  is  to  be  found  in  Ludwig  Speck's  book,  Modeme  Cuitur- 
stdnde  in  E/sass,  ii.  97.  There  Speck  says  that,  in  1822,  he  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Frau  von  Levezow  and  her  three  daughters  at  Strassbuiig.  The 
eldest  of  these  daughters  had  **  bloomed  into  maidenhood,  thmtgk  but  in 
her  fifteenth  yearj**  This,  observes  Diintzer,  is  in  harmony  with  all 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  Goethe  and  Ulrike.  May  there 
not  be  some  misprint  or  mistake  in  Schroer's  figures  ? — that  "  4  "  of  the 
month  and  that  "4"  of  the  year — can  there  be  some  confusion? 

Ulrike  von  Levezow  still  lives  (1883).      She   never  married.      In 
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Schr6cr*s  book  will  be  found  her  utterance  of  the  love  and  reverence  with 
which  she  recalls  the  memory  of  Goethe. 

53.  To  Nineteen  Friends  in  England^  pages  711-712. — This  is  the  title 
of  the  poem  with  which  Goethe  acknowledged  the  gilt  of  a  seal.  It 
was  published  in  Chaos^  and  is  dated  there  August  28,  1831.  In  a  book 
whidi  appeared  immediately  after  Goethe*s  death,  Goethis  Utzte  Uterarische 
Thatigkeiif  Verhdltniss  sum  Ausland,  und  Scheiden^  nach  den  MittheUungen 
seiner  Freunde  dargesiellt^  by  Dr.  Karl  Wilhelm  Miilleri  the  gift  is  described 
in  detail,  then  the  letter  is  given  with  the  subscription :  From  Fifteen 
English  Friends,  Yet,  farther  on,  MiiUer  speaks  of  the  nineteen 
friends,  not  fifteen,  and  proceeds  to  give  their  names.  He  gives  fifteen 
names,  and  says  that  the  other  four  are  unknown.  The  fifteen  names  are 
those  in  the  translator's  footnote,  page  712.  Every  German  Life  of  Goethe 
speaks  of  nineteen  friends,  and  Herr  Professor  Diintzer  believes  this 
number  to  be  the  correct  one  ;  he  guesses  that  four  contributors  joined  in 
the  undertaking  later  than  the  fifteen  others,  and  that  Goethe  had  private 
knowledge  of  this  fact  through  a  letter  from  Carlyle.  Mr.  Froude's  Life 
of  Carlyle  does  not  speak  of  the  gift  at  all.  Before  I  received  Professor 
DUntzer*s  note  on  the  subject,  I  had  thought  it  probable  that  fifteen  is  the 
correct  number.  On  pp.  255-257  of  Goethe's  correspondence  with  Zelter 
(vol.  vi.)  will  be  found  a  letter  to  Zelter  from  a  London  correspondent. 
This  letter  Zelter  forwarded  to  Goethe.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  gift 
to  Goethe,  "  the  gift  of  nineteen  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  each  of  whom 
subscribed  two  guineas."  *•  Among  these,**  proceeds  the  writer — and  then 
he  communicates  fifteen  names.  Tbe  order  in  which  he  gives  them  is  the 
order  of  K.  W.  Miiller's  book,  the  particulars  about  their  literary  work 
or  relationship  are  those  given  by  Miiller,  and  some  of  the  mistakes  in 
spelling  are  the  same  in  the  letter  and  the  book.  I  thought  that  this 
letter  might  have  been  the  originator  of  a  mistake  which  once  adopted  in 
Chaos  would  be  confirmed  and  repeated.  The  article  in  Eraser's  Magn- 
Mine^  November  1831,  knows  only  oi  fifteen  Englishmen.  And  the  poem  : 
"  Worte  die  der  Dichter  spricht,**  is  quoted  by  the  writer  in  Eraser  with 
the  superscription  :  **  Den  ftinftehn  Englischen  Freunden.'* 
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Acousua,  447,  534  . .  ,  ^       .  . 

Actors,  Goethe  s  cndciam  aikl  tnuning  of, 
444.  447.  ^iv  5<»,  S35,  537.  539,  54*,  5^5. 

Act*  lfth€  Ap^stUt,  "  speak  with  tongues," 

expfained  by  Goethe,  163-4 
Adler  tmd  Teutbt^  X65 ;  sent  to  Boie,  x68 


Advocate,  Goethe  as,  X96^,  158,  X7i-a,  176, 

181,  997,  a4x.    Su  mite  Law 
AtlUste  UrkmuU  des  MentchmgttekUchUt 


teaching,  439     Schiller, 


by  Herder,  199 
jEoUhoffmt  643 
iGschylus,  ^ 
.Esthetics,  iCant's  t( 

475.  48X ;  Schkgel,  483 
iEtna,  39* 

Agatha,  St.,  of  Raphael,  373 
Agatk^  by  Wieland,  X36 
Agriculture,  975,  337,  583 
Ahlefeld,  Frau  von.  669 
Aia,  Frau,  origin  of  name,  996 
Akics,  se*  GrOiier,  Karl  Franz 
Aken,  978 

'?.'(*'^"»-^  ^'  ^^^^^  $30.  543 
Alba,  378 

AJban  Mount,  383 

Albano,  307,  703 

Albany,  Count  (the  PretenderX  381 

Albrecht,  Johann  Geoiv,  Rector  of  the 
Gymtuuttnm  in  Fiankfurt,  character,  30: 
teaches  Wolfgamg  Hebrew,  35*;  trouMMl 
by  his  doubts,  ib. 

Albrecht,  Jfohann  Karl,  950,  319;  accom- 
panies Aince  Consuntin  on  his  travels, 

Album  verses,  in  Moors's  album,  <9 ;  in 
Klo8e's,68;  Friederike's,  xi8;  in  Lens's, 
194;  in  Johann  Peter  Reynier's,  907:  in 
Countess  Egloffston's  ana  Fxau  Mandel- 
sloh's.  684 

Aicestit  by  Wieland,  179 

Alchemy,  83,  84,  87,  89,  93,  99.  xxs,  341 


Alcitunu,  Dernetttt  539 
Aldobrattdim  Marriag^e,  picture,  ^94 
Alexander  the  Great,  picture  of  a  nude  of, 

Alexandrine  verse,  Wolfgang  begins  a  play 
in  French,  31 ;  Alexandrines  in  BeUaxar, 
CI ;  French  Alexandrines  in  a  letter,  50 ; 
Qodius's  Alexandrines,  65 ;  parodied,  iS, ; 
Alexandrines  in  Die  MUtcfutldigen^  74 

Alexis  wtd  Dora^  483 

Alfieri,  SeuUt  596. 

Algebra,  345 

Algiers,  178,  19a 

Ah  and  Fatema,  the  song  of,  164,  x68 

**A11  from  Love,**  Goethe's  motto,  967,  991 

Allesina,  Johann  Maria,  and  his  wife  Fran- 
sislca  Qara  {yUe  BrentanoX  their  gdden 
wedding,  xoa,  796.    These  were  the  grand- 

Ets  of  Goethe's  friend  Schweitzer 
fine  deuUcke  BMietkek^  73 
tine  Jeneaeehe    LiUnUttrteihrng; 

537,  539,  547 
AiiemetMe    LilermiurMeihtmgr !    Schiller's 

paper  on  Egmomt^  493 ;  mentioned,  595 ; 

removing  to  Halle,  537 ;  mentioned,  741 
AUgemteitte  Zeitumg,  CMta's,  500 
Air-Lden,6x6 

AUmilU  Pmpiere^  by  Jacobi,  Goethe  op- 
posed to  its  puUication,  93A 
"  Als  ich  auf  dem  Euphrat  scniflfke,"  695 
Ah  ick  in  Saarbrickeih  100 
Alsac^  «r«  Elsass 
AUatia  iibtstmta^  113 
Ammdis,  Dernene,  sent  to  Tacobi,  909 
Amalia,  the  Duchess,  tee  Weimar 
Amos.  Johann,  of  Comna  (ComeniusX  his 

Orois  SenttuUittm  Pictus^  13,  X9 
Ampere,  J.  J.,  676-7 
Amynteu.  493 

"An  des  lusrgen  Brunnens  Rand,"  696 
*'  An  Trauertagen,"  634  note 
Anacreon,  137,  138 
Anacreontic  poeU,  the  German,  31 
Anacreontics,  by  Goethe,  333 
Anatomy,  X09,  394.  3a7,  34«-3,  4*4,  475,  5«a. 

53«  ^  . 

Anatomy,  Comparative,  475,  539,  653,  716. 

See  also  Moc^u>logv 
Andr6,  Anton,  his  birth,  94X 
Andr6,  Johann,  180,  9x4,  990,  925,  936,  941, 

978 
Andr^  Marie  Julie  {nie  HegarX  >ing>  in 

Goethe's  Btmdesliul,  336 
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Anfossi,  Pasquale,  388 

Angantyr  und  Hervor,  405 

"  Angedenken  du  verkluogner  Fretide,**  343 

Angelika,  see  Zucchi 

Angelo,  Castle  of  St,  39S 

Angclo,  Michael,  378,  381,  587 

An$iaUHt  *c«  Tag-  und  J aJirexfufte 

Annchen,  cr  Annette,  see  Kanne 

Anne,  St.,  Russian  Order,  581 

Anson,  Admiral,  16 

Autiqitarische  Briefe,  by  Lessing,  85-87 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  Temple  of,  37a 

Apolda,  275,  580 

Apollo  of  the  Belvedere,  Goethe  addrcsMS 

Herder  as,  122 ;  Goethe  sees  the  statue, 

376. 381 
Appian  Way,  383 
Arabian  poems,  621 
Arabian  writing  characters,  696 
Arcadian  Academy  of  Rome,  46, 384, 407  note 
Arcadian  Society,  Bun's,  46-49 
Architecture^  Court d€t^\rj  blondel,  27 « 
Architecture,  971,  37a.  376,  479,  49Xf  493. 

See  also :  Gothic ; Tlulaaio ;  Roman  Ruins 
A  rckitektonischrnmiurkutcriKkttProbUmt 

394 
Arends   (more   correctly    ArensX   Johann 

August,  the  architect,  498,  430^  435 
Arendt,  Martin  Friedrich,  the  antiquary,  589 
d'Argeuville,  Antoine  Josei^  his  Lipu  0/ 

the  PainUrSt  7a 
Arheiligen,  794 
Ariosto,  9^  373,  565 
ArixtdeL^  577  natt 
ArtttoeUmOt  380,  388 
Aristophanes,  Goethe's  adaptatioD  of  Tht 

Birds  t  319 
Aristotle,  nts  Poetics^  56 
Arithmetic,  Wolfj^ang's  lessons  in,  90 
Amdt,  Ernst  Montz,  605,  623  note 
Amim,  Ludwig  Achim  von,  557,  588 
Amim,   Bettine  von,  n^  Brentano,  565.6, 

570,  573.  5«4-5.  586,  588.9.  593  „ . 
Arnold,    Gottfned,  author  of  Hut^ry  of 

Church,  89 
Arnold,  Matthew,  Quotation  from  Sonnet, 

545  note 
As  you  Like  li^  Amiens'  song,  138 
Aschersleben,  490^  427,  433,  450 
Assisi,  373 
Astronomy,  345,  509 
Atiila,  455 

Attila,  by  Werner,  57a 
Atjbach,  Z51,  159,  799 
**  Au  sommet  du  bonheur,**  59 
Auch  telescope,  509 
Auersperg,  Joseph,  Count  von,  647 
AuerstAdt,  76 
Aufgeregten,  Dit,  450 
"  Aufklirung,'*  the,  i,  X55»  ^63 
Aufresne,  Jean  Rival,  113.  193 
Augereau,Marshal  Pierre  Franfois  Charles, 

561.744 
Augsburg.  43i  4i4.  438.  537 
A9U  meinem  Leben,  659 
Aussichttn  in  die  Ewigkeitt  by  Lavater, 

160,178 
Auudknnng,  646 
Austria,  Maria  Ludovika,  Empress  of,  599 ; 

her  death,  63s 


Austria,   Marie  Antoinette,  Arch -Duchess 

of,  99 
Austria,  Francis  and  Maria  Theresa,  st* 

Germany 
Austria,  Joseph,  Arch-Duke  of,  see  Germany 
Austria,  Fnuu  I.  Emperor  of  (Franx  II.  or 

GermanyX  592,  622.    See  also  Germany 

B 

Baar,  loi 

Babe,  ue  Schulthess 

Bacon,  Francis,  Lord,  340 

Baden,  Karl  Friedrich,  Markgraf  of,  178, 

904,  aos,  927.  264 
Bahrdt.  Karl  Friedrich  :  criticises  Lavater's 

Sermons  on  Jonah,  174 ;  Goethe's  satire, 

188  ;  but  see  725 
Bakis,  IV^issrtgungen  des,  497 
Baldauf,  Karl  Gottiried,  mimng  ocpert,  435, 

436,  443 
Baide,  lacob,  a  German  pcet  of  the  seven- 

teenth  century  who  wrote  Latin  poetry, 

translated  by  Herder,  469 
Ballads,  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  490,  euid 

see  names  of  ballads. 
Balloons,  345 
Banks,  John,  one  of  the  authors  of  Esstx^ 

BuS,  Rhingulph  the,  86,  88 

Bard,  Sined  the,  174 

•*  Bardic  Poetry,"  86,  88,  136,  174 

Bardua,  Caroline,  young  painter,  563 

Bftrenthal,  the,  loi 

Barometer — *'When  the  barometer  is  low 

who  can  live,"  420,  5x3 
"  Barometer,**  Goethe  calls  himself  a,  3x8 
Basedow,  Johann  Bemhard,  196,  197,  900^ 

aoi 
Basel,  30Z 
Bathing,  76,  988 
Batsch,  August  Johann  Georg  Kari;  Goethe's 

first  acquaintance  with  hun,  343,  344  ;  a 

professor  in  Jena,   434;  446;   Uie  Fdr. 

stengarten,    466;  475;   his  death,  539; 

choice  of  a  successor  iSchelveri  «i6 
Batteux,  Charles,  58 


Batty,  George,  974,  975,  307,  308,  3x3,  328, 

329 
Bavaria,  Ludwig  I.,  King  of,  4x2,  679,  68z, 

686.  698,  609 
Bavaria,  Order  of  Merit  of,  679 
Bayr  ^'  •  •   —    • 


avaruL,  Urder  of  Ment  of,  679 
avle,  Pierre,  his  Dictionaiy,  50 
Bear,"  Goethe  calling  KfiiT«<»|f  xb^ 


de,    his 


998,  999.  598 
Beaumarchais,    Pierre    Auguste 

Af/ntoires,  191 
Becker,  Der,  by  Goethe,  393 
Beck,  johann  Christoph,  actor,  461 
Beck,  Heinridi,  actor,  of  Maimbeim,  449 
Becker,  Heinrich,  actor,  46« 
Becker,  Christiane  Amalie  Luise  (mie  Neu- 

mannX  447,  448, 465, 491 ;  her  death,  493 ; 

her  monument,  497,  505,  5x1 ;  her  name 

mentioned.  498 
Beer,  bad  effect,  96 
Beethoven,  Ltidwig  van,  593, 745 ;  hismn^ 

to  Egmont,  746 
Behrisch,   Ernst   Wolfgang,  6x.«;    leaves 

Leiprig,  69;  his  transcript  of  Goethe's 
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repreaentauoos 


poems,  71;  79;  95;  his  successor,  76; 
sketch  dedicated  to,  75 

Bekrisch^  Thru  Ode*  tc^  7s 

Beireis,  Gottfried  Christoph,  554 

Btt'Mlft  zur  O/tt^t  445 ;  second  part,  448 ; 
thinfpart,  448 

BtlirndtHt  Aitt  217 

Bellersheim,  Frftolein  von,  her  album,  ax 

Bellomo,  Joseph,  theatrical  manager,  under- 
takes Weimar  theatre,  337-8 ;  hu  company 
play  Italian  comic  operas,  347;  the  de- 
gradation of  the  theatre  v 
ment,  ^3 ;  Bellomo's 
cease,  iS. 

Belmonte,  the  Princess,  tt^e  Filan^eri,  390 

Btisaxar,  tragedy  by  Goethe,  51,  55  :  burnt, 

Belvedere,  a  country  residence  of  the 
Weimar  royal  family,  377,  291,  313,  338, 
344..428,  430.  663.  7.«5^  . 

Belvedere,  the  street  m  Wetmar,  856 

Bendorf,  198 

Bensberg,  Castle,  aoo 

Bentzel  -  Stemau,  Christian  Ernst,  Count 
von.  Minister  of  Finance,  584 

B^rsuiger,  Tean  Pierre  de^  677 

Berendisj  Hieronymus  Dietrich,  546,  549 

Bergen,  battle  of,  rj 

Beiger,  Anton,  and  his  wife,  347 

Bergmann,  Gusuv  von,  71 

BerncklotSf  530 

Berka,  613-4,  oa8,  680 

Berlichingen,  GOtz  ron,  knight,  131 

Berlin  Acad«ny  of  Sdences,  zxo^  534*  559 

Berlin,  Goethe  in,  378 ;  Goethe  refines  to 
go,  355  ;  Karl  August  there,  378,  38s 

Berlin,  Merck  to,  169,  734 ;  G^tM  m  Beriin, 
190;  Merck's  desire  to  obtain  a  place 
there,  1^  aoa ;  Knebd's  friends  there, 
tie  hostile 


!  critics  on  IVgrtk^r,  8x8  ; 


Madame  Karschin,  934;  Mjdius,  343; 
950 ;  Himbuig,  084 :  CUuuUn$  in  Beriin, 
433 ;  the  Grottkofkta  printed  in  Beriin, 

86 ;  Hirt  to  Berlm,  491!;  Tmmcridt,  517  ; 
ufeland,  ;i8 ;  G«itz,  533 ;  Zelter,  <a8  ; 
Schiller  invited  to  Berlin,  M4  :  tbe  Kico- 
lovius  family,  6^8;  Ottihes 
letters  from  Berlm,  659 

Berlin,  National  Theatre;  Clmmdine  per- 
formed there,  493 ;  secures  Iflland,  486 ; 
Eugtnie  damned,  5;j8 ;  Werner's  Mmrtm 
LutAer,  570;  £}ttH*m'des  £rwmcJkem, 
613,  631 :  the  Wolffs  taken  from  Weimar, 
639 ;  //an*  Sacks t  684  ' 

Bernard,  Nicolaus,  of  Offenbach,  LtlTs  uncle, 
3«>»  730 

Bernard,  Samuel,  of  Strassbuig;  LilTs  be- 
trothed, 300,  730 

Berne,  301,  303  note 

Bernese  Oberiand,  30X,  30a  n^U 

Bemis,  Francois,  Comte  de,  408 

Bemstorff,  Andreas  Peter,  Count,  sx6: 
marries  his  wife's  sister,  Auguste  Stolberg, 

Bemstorff,   Auguste   Luiae,  Countess,  see 

Stolberg 
Bemstorfl,  Joli^um  Hartwig  Ernst,  Count, 

died  1773,  178,  399 
Bemstoflf,  C  E.  {nie  von  Buchwald,  widow 

of  Johann  Harurig),az6,39a,  306,  448     « 


Beroldingen,  Joseph  Anton  Siegmund  von, 

Berthier,  Alexandre,  578  tuie 
Bertram,  Johann  Baptist,  601  n^ik 
Bertuch,  Priedrich  Tohann  Justin,  346,  353, 

^7,  403,  418 ;  editor  of  the  Journal  des 

Zuxustj96, 140 ;  563 
Bertuch,  Friedenke  {mde  SlevoigtX  353,  563 
Besser,  Johann  von,  poet,  15 
Bessunger  Forest,  138,  141 
Betd  Jacobi,  see  Jacobi,  Helene  Elizabeth 
Bettine,  «r#  Amim 
Beulwits,  Friedrich  August  von,  690,  693, 

n^te 
Beuther,  Friedrich,  690 
Bex,  ^Mffte 
Bibench,  617 
BiW^  »4t  35t  37.  83,  X09,  isx,  X63,  168,  189, 

BiblictJUk  der  sckgtun  Wissemschmflen^ 
conducted  by  Weisse,  50:  Nene  Biiiio- 
thek.  73 :  Klotz's  Deutsche  BiblUthek, 
TK ;  Ntcolai's  AUgememe dsttischs  Bibli^ 
thekt  73 

Biedermann,  W.  Frfa.  von,  531  mste^  653  noU 

Biel,  301 

BUdungt  Ideen  Hber  ornuiiscket  568 

BUiets,  Lss  deux,  by  Florian,  461 

Bingen,  463,  6x7 

Birds.  The,3J9 

Birthday,  Goethe's,  a  day  chosen  for  im- 
portant acts,  77 ;  always  a  day  of  serious 
reflection,  935 

"  Bisch  guet  I*  Lavatei's,  195 

Bitsch,  zoi 

**  Bizarre,**  used  with  reference  to  Goethe 
by  Kestner,  145 ;  by  Boie,  905-6 

Blanc,  Mont,  309 

Blondd.  Jacques  Francois,  371 

Bhie  colour,  410^  444 

Blumenbach,  Johann  Friedrich,  _ 

Blib$$iein  IVumdsrschdm^  Dms^  498 

Boars  at  Kisfnarh,  335 ;  on  the  Ettersberg, 

BOdtel,  Jonas,  Friaderike's  entry  in  his 
album,  999 

French  church  there,  50 


34« 


BOckmann,  Johann  Lorenz,  905 

Bode,  Johann  Joachim  Qiri^oph; 
lator  of  Tristram  Shaudj,  934-5;  'ree- 
mason,  «»6 ;  meets  Lavater,  363 

Bodmer,  Johann  Jakob,  930 

Boerhaave,  Hermann,  89 

Bohl,  Christiane  Sussimr,  334 

Bdhme,  JNohann  Friedrich,  54*  S^  63 

BOhme,  Fran,  51^  56,  66 

Boie,  Heinrich  Christian,  144,  z66^  z68, 178, 

199,  905-6,  910,  91 X 

Boisser^  Mekhior,  600,  6oz,  618,  6x9 
Boisserte,    Sulpiz,    first   intercourse    with 
Goethe^  600-609 ;  with  Goethe  in  18x4, 


618-9 ;  m  x8x&  693-8 ;  Christiane's  death, 
634 ;  pained  by  an  article  in  Kumst  umd 
Alterthum,  653:  the  negotiations  with 


Cbtta,  663, 665, 667-8, 68s ;  visiu  Weimar, 
669-670 ;  the  Kainb 


Botegna,373 
Bonn,  X98,  693 
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Bookstalls  in  Frmnkfuzt,  lo ;  in  Leipzig,  73 ; 
on  the  Cono,  Rome,  379 

Borghese  Gardens,  Rome,  410 

Born,  lenax  von,  148,  154 

BOme,  Ludwig,  6^7 

Bostel,  Lucas  An<Lreas  von,  Advocate,  733 

Botany,  385,  343-345  l  37'  I  O^e  fan-palm) 
372  :  376 ;  (the  type-plant)  391,  392  ;  (the 
Killiflower)  401 ;  420,  433*4,  565  ;  ste  also 
mor^QXogy,MeUim0r/ho*€tUrP^aH*eH, 

BOttiger,  Karl  August,  446,  448  note,  468 ; 
chiUTOcd  with  Htrmann  uiid  Dowthta^ 
486 ;  sells  the  poem  to  Viewcg,  488 ;  491  : 
his  love  of  telling  news,  500 ;  at  Goethe's 
house,  503 ;  his  attack  on  lon^  536,  741  ; 
mentioned,  542  note 

Boulet,  von,  met  by  Goethe  in  Berlin,  378 

Bourbon -Conti,  Stephanie  Louise  de,  511 

Braga,  ode  by  Klopstock,  136 

Branconi,  Marchesa  di,  336,  303 :  her  por- 
trait, to.  ;  comes  to  Weimar,  31a 

Brandt,  Heinrich  Franz,  the  engraver,  664 

Brandt,  Ferdinand  Wilhelm,  of  Wetzlar; 
his  house,  Das  Deutsche  Haus,  146,  151 

Brandt,  Anna  Sophie,  168-9 

Brandt,  Dorothea,  151 ;  733 ;  158,  159 

Bratinfels,  i^ 

Braunschweig,  set  Bnmswidc 

Braut  von  Corinth^  Dit^  490 

Braut  VOH  Mestitta^  503,  534 

Brdutigamt  Der,  603 

Breicinger,  johann  Jacob,  930 

Breitkopf,  tne  family,  64,  66,  75,  77 

Breitkopf,  Bemhard  Theodor,  64 ;  seU  G.'s 
songs  to  musk,  75i  78,  00,  91 

Breitkopf,  Christian  Gottlob,  64,  77,  90 

Breitkopf,  Johann  Gottlieb  Immanuel, 
printer,  64 ;  4?9,  433 

Breitkopf,  Sophie  Constanie,  64,  73,  88,  93, 
139 

Brenner  Pass,  371 

Brentano,  Peter  Anton,  t8a,  18^ ;  marriage, 
184 ;  insulu  G.,  185 ;  G.  avoids  his  house, 
193  ;  G.  meets  him  at  the  play,  307  ;  G. 
congratulates  him,  MX ;  G.  visits  his  house, 
339 

Brentano,  Maximiliane  Euphrosyne  {nit 
Laroche)  140,  141,  155-6,  i8a :  marriage, 
184 ;  wretchednesS|.  t8i6,  aoa,  ao6 ;  Goethe's 
passion,  he  avoios  her,  193,  104,  303 ; 
ner  Inrdiday,  x88 ;  she  u  it^/  a  figure  in 
IVertker^  304 :  met  at  the  play  by  G., 
ao7 ;  her  eldest  son,  Georg.  bom,  aai ; 
her  friendship  with  Goethe's  mother,  3^3  ; 
Goethe  visits  her,  333  ;  sends  her  greeting 
from  Weimar,  349  ;  her  death,  507 

Brentano,  Bettine.  set  Amim 

Brentano,  Georg  Michael  Anton,  eldest  son 
of  Max  Brentano.  sai 

Brentano,  Adel^nde,  in  Osmannstedt,  507 

Brentano,  Sophie,  in  Osmannstedt,  507 

Brentano,  Clemens,  557,  570 

Brentano,  Melanie,  570 

Brentano,  Kunigunde,  see  Savigny 

Brentano,  Ludovica,  see  Jordis 

Brentano,  Franz,  617 

Breslau,  320,  430,  440 

Brif/e  aus  der  Schvfeit^  303  note^  307 

Brief  des  Pastors^  163 


Brie/e  die  tuuesie  LiUratnrheireffendy  50, 
73 

Hrienz,  301  note 

Hrinkmann,  Gustav  von,  496 

Brion,  Johann  Jacob,  Pastor,  105,  xo6 

Brion,  Afagdalena  Salomea,  Pastorin,  zo6 : 
visits  Strassburg,  115 

Brion,  Christian,  xo6 ;  pastor  at  Rothan.  307 

Brion,  Katharina  Mi^dalena,  eldest  daugh- 
ter (married  to  Pastor  Gockel  before 
Goethe  knew  the  Brioos;  she  lived  at 
Eichstetten),  xo6 

Brion,  Maria  Salomea,  second  daughter  (the 
eldest  in  Goethe's  narrative,  she  married 
Pastor  Marx),  106  ;  bums  Goethe's  letters 
to  Friederike,  xo8  ;  xxo ;  comes  to  Strass- 
burg. 115  ;  dancing  with  Goethe,  1x6 ;  her 
husband,  298 

Brion,  Jakobea  Sophia,  the  fourth  daughter 
(not  mentioned  in  Dicktungnnd  Wakr- 
keit\  106 ;  Goethe  sends  hn-  kisses,  xo8  *. 
able  to  repeat  Goethe's  lines  in  1835,  1x5 ; 
opens  a  shop  with  Friederike  at  Rothau, 
297 

Brion,  Friederike  Elisabetha,  the  third 
daughter,  106-8,  iio-ix;  Goethe  "wins 
her  heart  in  play,"  XX4;  the  Grove  of 
Nightingales,  1x5,  xxo;  visit  to  Strass- 
burg, 115;  becomes  ill,  116;  Renuncia- 
tion, XX6-XX7 ;  Goethe's  wretchedness,  X17- 
xao;  his  farewell  to  Friederike,  X33-I3^; 
tells  his  sister  of  his  pain,  128  :  sends 
Friederike  engravings,  xa8 ;  X37,  X39,  X53 ; 
G6tx  sent  to  her.  177 ;  slandered  by  Lenz, 
939  ^cp.  X67) ;  ner  story  incorrectly  told 
to  Lali,  a37 ;  Goethe's  last  meeting  with 
her,  vfi  \  ner  subseonent  history,  397-8  ; 
a  facsimile  of  verses  Vy  her,  399 

Britanmcus,  by  Radne,  34,  578 

Brocken,  the,  370 

Brockhaus,  Friedrich  and  Heinrich,  pub- 
lishers, 66a 

Broglio,  Due  de,  commander  of  the  French 
garrison  in  Frankfurt,  37 

BrOnner,  Heinrich  Ludwig,  publisher,  667 

BrUckner,  lohann  (Gottfried,  actor,  55 

BrOhl,  Karl  Friedrich  Moritz,  Count,  684 

Briihl,  the,  street  in  Leipzig,  58 

Bmnner,  Sebastian,  385 

Branswick,  341,  547,  353,  357 

Brunswick,  Ferdinand,  Pnnce  of  (xtsx* 
X793),  37 

Brunswick,  Kari  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  (bom 
1734,  succeeded  to  his  father,  Duke  Kari, 
in  x78o^  died  of  a  wound  received  at  Auer- 
stAdt  m  1806X  secretly  married  to  the 
Marchesa  Branconi,  303 ;  mentioned,  454 

BQckeburg,  Count  WilHelm  of,  X04 

Buckeburg ;  Herder  goes  to,  xx5 ;  133 

Buff^  Heinrich  Adam,  146 

Buff,  Magdalena  Ernestine  {nie  Feyler)i 
148  ;  733  :  their  children,  Chvlotte  Amahe 
Angela,  see  Riedel,  and— 

Buff,  Chariotte  Sophie  Henriette,  see 
Kestner 

Buff  Caroline  Wilhelmine,  148 

Buff  Hans,  167 

Bufl,  Helene  (LenchenX  i6x,  X65 

Buffon,  Georges  Louis  Lederc,  Comic  de, 
310 
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BuUdinff  Department,  Weimar,  269 
BQlow-Plaskow,  Friedrich  von,  3a 
Bundesliedy  by  Goethe,  236 
Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  set  France 
Buonaparte,  Louis,  see  Holland 
Buoncompagni,   Ignaz  Lodovico,  Prindpe 

di,4o8 
Burgau,  683 
BOr^,  Gottfried  August,  187,  9x3 ;  Wer- 

ther,  217  ;  ai8,  343 
Bilrgetrenerait  Der^  4x5,  461,  547 
Buri,  £.  K.  Ludwig,  Isenburg  von,  46-49, 

Buri,  Friedrich  Karl  von,  46 

Burkhardt,  Goethe  und  Kayser^  376,  and 

passim 
Burning  of  Goethe's  manuscripts,  57,  71,  95 
Burning  of  Goethe's  friends    letters,  493 

note^  669  note 
Bury,  Friedrich,  the  painter.  ^75,  379,  398, 

403,   406,  413,    438;    in   Weinuur,    5xx  ; 

painting  Goethe,  5x4 ;  in  Karlsbad,  575 
Busch,  Strassburg  Sureeon,  iiz 
BGttner,   Christian  wUhelm ;  his  library, 

338:  a  botanist,   343;  his  prisms,  441  ; 

446 ;  his  death,  534 ;  ms  library,  536,  528. 

Also  see:  Jena^  BQttner  Library 
Byron,  Lord,  696  note^  704  note 


Cabalistic  studies,  93 

Ceesar^  by  Voltaire,  580 

Casar^  wtt  Julius  Ctesar 

Cagliostro,     Alexander,     Count,    (Joseph 

BalsamoX  465 
Calderon,  558 ;  The  Constant  Prince,  596 ; 

Life's  a  dream,  596 ;  SUnobia,  6ao 
Caltanisetta,  393 
Caivario,  Santa  Elena  al,  73 
Calvinist,  see  Reformed 
Camburg,  village,  69a 
Camera  obscura,  Goethe's,  4So»  497 
Campagna,  Rome,  383-3 
Campapu  in  FrasUereick,  p<iblished,  653 
Campaign  in  France,  the,  452-459 
Campe,  Joachim  Heiiuiclk,  378,  380 
Camper,  Andreas  Gilles,  405 
Camper,  Peter,  343 ;  405  mote 
Camsdorf,  636 
Candolle,  August   Pyrame   de;    Organth 

graphU  y^gftaUy  685,  687,  691 
Camitz,  Friedrich  Rudolf,  Freiherr  von,  X5 
Cannon- Fever,  the,  Goethe's  experiment  at 

Valmy,  454 
Canut,  bv  EHas  Schlegel,  34 
Capitol,  the,  381,  384,  406 ;  last  visit,  413 
Capuchins'  Hospice  on  the  Gotthard  Pass, 

303  note 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  506  note,  676  note,  7x2,  747 
Carl^le,  John,  713 
Carnival,  the  Roman,  388,  409,  435 
Carriage  horses,  gift  from  the  Duke,  591 
Casa  at  Goethe^  in  Pompeii,  703,  717 
Casa  Santa,  Goethe's  parents'  bouse  called, 

^^ 

Caserta,  301 

Caspers,  •  Manon  (MariechenX   519.     (Not 

her  younger  sister,  Fanny) 
Cassd»   188,    336,    395 ;    the    anatomical 


theatre,  341 ;  the  elephant's  skull,  34c ; 

524,  566  note 
Cassel,  LasutgraffA,  see  Hessen-Cassel 
Castel  Gandolfo,  397,  403 
Casti.  Giambattista,  399  ;  466  note 
Castrop,  Jean  Antotne  de,  373,  307,  3io>  338 
"  Cat,5  Goethe  calls  himsdf;  228 

Cathedrals,  see  Magdeburg,  Milan,  KOln, 

Speier,  Strassbuj;g 
Catullus,  407 
Cellarius,  Cnristof,  9,  ai 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,tus  Autobiography,  477, 
^497.  5",  53a,  533 
Cento,  VIZ 

Ceres,  Hymns  to,  13a 
Cestius,  Pyramid  of,  4x0,  704 
Chalons  sur  Mame,  4^4,  455 
Chamber  of  Finance,  Weimar,  see  Kammer 
Chamouni,  301  note 
Chaos,  Das,  697,  747 
Chap-books,  popular,  bought  by  the  child 

Goethej  xo,  x6 
Charpentier,    Johaim    Friedrich    Wilhelm 

Toussaint  von,  his  mineralogical  map,  340 
Chemistry,  88-0 ;  needful  for  miikeralogiad 

study,  341 ;  chemical  part  of  the  Theory  of 

Colour,  464;  GOttling,  47c;  Humboldt,  489; 

DObereiner,  597,  683 ;  Wackenroder,  7x5 
Chess,  Goethe  playins,  139 
Children,  Goethe  and,  139,  145,  149,  184, 

a49.  333-4.  477.  48?,  662,  670,  7x3 
China,  Goethe  studymg,  608,  675 
Chinese  in  Rom,  Der,  4^ 
Chinesisck' Deutsche  Jakres-  und  Tages' 

zeiten,  677 
Chladni,  Ejrnst  Floreni  Friedrich,  534 
Chodowiecki,  Daniel  Nikolaus,  278 
Chrien,  the  Greek  XP^VU^  30 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  97-8, 99,  xoa,  163, 

Christ,  Johaim'  Friedrich,  86 
Christjg;eschenk,  somiet  by  Goethe,  571 
Christianity,  3a,  77,  80,  9X,  97-8,  zoa,  T03, 
X08-9,  X3I,  x^5-6,  X63,  X89,  XQS,  261,  374, 
479.     See  also:   Rdigion,   Hermhuter, 
Pieti&ts,  Lord's  Supper.  Christ 
Church  and  State,  Goethe's  essay  on,  x  X4,  lat 
Cicero,  De  Oratore,  54  ;  De  Senectute,  7x5 
"Cidli,"  Klopstock's  (Meta  MollerX  X36 
Cimarosa,  398   . 
Clara  von  Hokmeichen,  by  C.  H.  Spiess, 

550 
Clarke,  Samuel,  hb  translation  of  Homer, 

X18 
Gassical  Walpurins-Night,  698,  699 
Claude  Gel^,  called  Lorraine,  397,  4x6 
Claudxne  von  yillai>ella,  729 ;  ai  x-xa,  224-5 ; 
mentioned  to  Herder,  227 ;  sent  to  Knebel, 
229 ;  sent  to  Merck,  24X  ;  G.  thinks  of  re- 
casting it,  348 ;  begins  to  do  so,  403,  40^ : 
Reichardt's  music,  437 ;  brought  out  m 
Berlin,  432  ;  in  Weimar,  476 
Claudius,  Matthias,  X78 
Clauer,  David.  9 

Clauer,  son  of  David,  9>  ^4.  39*  4<>i  47 
Clatn'go^  X91  ;  given  to  Weygand,  X93 ;  to 
'      Jacobi  and  Sophie  Laroche,  102 ;  hostile 
'      criticism,  203  :  praised  by  Klopstock,  305 ; 
>      played  in  Weimar,  338 
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Clerfayt,  Francois,  Due  de,  454 

Clodius,  Christian  August,  58,  63,  65,  69,  86 

Coblenz,  155,  197,  451,  457,  583,  623 

Coblem,  Dini  xu^  108 

Coburg,  Goethe^s  father  there,  9;  Goethe 
there,  329  I 

Cobvrg,  D/r  Dichter  in  A  udunz  zu^  329 

Cocoa-nuts,  disNCCiion  of,  343  t 

Coflfee,  bad  eflfcct  of.  76,  286.  429.  468 

Coins,  Goethe's  collection,  532,  533,  541         ! 

Coler,  lohann,  189 

Colla,  Hcinrich,  377 

Collina,  Filippo,  son  ofG.'s  landlord,  403, 404 

Colmar,  122 ;  ^01 

Cologne,  see  kOln 

Colomies,  296 

Colosseum,  376,  413 

Colour,  Goethe's  study  of,  441, 443,  444, 445, 
446-7.  453t  463.  465.  469.  47<5,  495.  497. 
500.  502,  512,  519,  527,  532,  534,  536,  556, 
559.  598'  ^**  f^*^  .Optics,  FarbtnUhrt^ 
Mai  us,  Newtoo 

Colour,  blue  no,  4x0 

Colours,  Ent-optic,  654 

Coloured  Shadows,  Goethe's  essay  on,  463 

Comenius,  ue  Amos 

Comiscfu  ErxdkluH^en^  by  Wieland,  56 

Commandments,  the  Ten,  lai,  163 

Comparative  Anatomy,  ue  Anatomy  and 
Morphology 

Concerto  drammatico^  164 

"  Concerts,  the  Greatj"  Leipzig,  55, 66^  72-3 

Concerts  at  Goethe's  house  m  Weimar,  519, 
535.  543i  569.  5901  603,  608,  641,  643,  660, 
743 

Concerts  in  Strassbur^,  113 

Confirmation,  Goethe  s,  32 

Confiscable  Erzdhlungen^  by  Warner,  909 

Conradin^  355,  366,  375 

Conscnvoy,  456 

"Consequence  of  Nature,'*  345 

Constant^  Benjamb,  ^41,  542 

Constantmople,  Russian  designs  on,  404 

ConsUnz,  4x3 

Consumption,  Goethe  in  danger  of,  8z-8a 

Conte^  fit  see  Grosskophta 

Conversations  in  Lyrics,  492 

Conversations  with  Coetiu^  Eckcrmann's, 
70a.  705.  707 

Comeilie,  Pierre,  31 ;  the  Cid^  557 

Cornelius,  Peter  Joseph,  587 

Coronations  at  Frankfurt :  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  17  ;  of  the  King  of  Rome,  43 ; 
of  the  Emperor  Peter  Leopold,  436 

Corso,  Rome,  375,  379,  388,  409 

Cosmogony,  J39-4O1  342.  345 

Cossacks  in  Weimar,  608 

Cotta,  Johann,  Friedrich  Baron  von;  Die 
Horen,  469  ;  Die  Propylden,  498,  ^99, 
507 ;  Allgemeint  Zeitung,  500 :  Pocket- 
Book  /or  Ladies.  515,  593:  undertakes 
edition  of  G.'s  IVorks,  550,  555 :  men- 
tioned, 552,  576, 642,  645  ;  the  final  edition 
of  G.'s  Works,  660,  662,  665,  668,  675  : 
the  Schiller-Goethe  Correspondence,  685  ; 
generosity  to  Goethe,  745 

Coudenhoven  {properly  Coudcnhove),  Lud- 
wig  von,  458 

Coudenhoven,  Sophie  von  (n4i  Countess  von 
Hatzfdd).  458 


Coudrav,  Gemens  Wenzeslaos,  637,  661. 

662,  673,  681,  697,  715 
Cracow,  439 
Cramer,  Andreas,  m 
Cramer,  Ludwig  Wilhelm,  617,  623 
Craniology,  285 

Cray-fish,  boys  drowned  in  Lahn,  201-2 
Creation,  The,  by  Haydn,  518 
Creizenach.  editor  ofCoetA^  und  Mariantu 

von  inilemer,  618 
Crespel,  Peter  Paul,  father  of  Goethe's  pby* 

mate,  40-1 
Crespel,  Franziska,  41,  90,  100,  128 
Crespel,  Johann  Bernhard,  40-1,  81, 129, 142, 

175,  191,  207 
Crespel,  Maria  Katharina,  41,  90,  ia8 
Crcutz,  Friedrich  von,  poet,  15 
"  Crow,"  Herder  calls  Goethe  a,  134 
Crown  -  Lands,  Weimar,  see  Weimar,  State 

Domains 
Cru?adc  of  St  Louis,  455 
Cumberland,  Richard,  play  writer,  256,  265 
Curtius,  Michael  Conraid,  56 
Custine,  Adam  Philippe,  Due  de,  456 
Cuvier,  Georges,  Baron  de,  559,  700,  701,  702 
Czenstochowa,  439 


"  Da  droben  auf  jenem  Berge,"  530 

Daemonic,  581 

Dalberg,  Karl  Thcodor  Anton  Maria  von, 

249,  252,  255,  261,  277,  310,  385,  394,  434, 

573.  578,  636 
Dalberg,     Johann    Fnedrich  Hugo    von, 

Canon,  413 
Dancing,  Rath  Goethe  gives  his  children 

lessons  in,  23 :  Sauveur,  09-100 ;  Goethe 

dancing   with    Friederikes    sister,    xi6; 

with  Caroline  Flachsland,  minuets,  137 ; 

with  Lotte,  148 
Dancing,  Christiane  Goethe's  k>ve  of,  441, 

5x2,  5?r,  583,  586,  (cp.  742) 
Daniel  tn  ike  Lions'  Den,  by  Moser.  39 
Dannecker,  Johann  Heinrich,  his  bust  of 

Schiller,  520,  672,  711 
Darmstadt,    Princesses    of,    su     Hessen- 

Darmstadt 
Darmstadt,   104:    Goethe   in,    137*8,    x^ 

141-2.  x6o-x.  X69;  Boie  b,  906;  Goethe 

and  the  Stolbergs  in,  227 ;  Goethe  in,  232 ; 

again,  296  ;  aeam,  305  ;  French  imigris 

in,  478 :  Goethe  in,  6x9 ;  again  in  18x5, 

626 ;  Marianne's  songs  to  the  West  Wind 

and  the  East  Wind  written  there,  696. 697 
Darsaincourt,  Madame,  351 
Dam,  Pierre,  Comte  de,  578,  579 
David,  Pierre  Jean,  his  bust  of  Goethe,  697, 

7".  7«4 
Dcmet,  Johann  Konrad,  133,  135,  182,  936 
Deinet,  Frau,  X33 

Deinhardstein,  Johaim  Ludwig,  684 
Delph,  Helene  Dorothea,  225,  237,  943,  463 
"  Dem  Himmel  wachs'  entgegen,"  115 
Demars,  French  lieutenant,  X74,  175 
Demetrins,  543,  548 
"  Den  kleinen  Strauss  den  ich  dir  binde," 

218 
Denon,  Donunique  Vivant,  744 
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Dentzel,  Georg  F.,  562,  744 
**  Dcr  du  von  dem  Himmd  btst,"  254 
Deroncs  (Derosne  ?),  29 ;  his  sister,  30 
Descriptions  of  Goethe  ;  by  Kestner,  X45-6  ; 
by  Gerstenberg,  178;  by  Lavater,  195; 
by  Boie,   205-6 ;    by  Wieland,  246 ;    by 
Schiller,  4^0  :  by  Johanna  Schopenhauer, 
559»  564  ;  oy  Gruner,  640 
Dcserttd  Village^  Goldsmith's,  146,  152 
Dessau,  75-6,  196,  250,  258,  278  ttoie^  288, 
^323.  350.  ^33.  470.487 
Dessau,  Luise  Henriette  Wilhelmine,  Prin- 
cess of,  323 
Dessau,  Franz  Leopold,  Prince  of,  69,  258, 
277,  278,  310,  352 ;  his  reverence  for  La- 
vater, 362-3,  487 
Destouche:>.  Philippe  N^cautt,  a8,  55 
Deutsche  Geseilscha/t,  Die^  98-^,  120,  130 
**  Deutsche  Haus,  Das,"  at  Wetzlar,  X46, 

i5«»  «53:  722 
Deutsclte  Literaiur,  GesprSck  aber  die,  317 
Deutsche  Merkur,  Der,  see  Merkur 
Deutsche  Theater,  Das,  plan  of  a  periodical 

so  called,  536 
Deutschen  Kleinst&dter,  Die,  597 
DcHtscher  BaukuKst,  Voh,  160 
Deutscher  Partusss,  498 
Deutschlatui,  periodical,  487 
Dialogen  des  Diogenes,  by  Wieland,  94-5 
Dialogues,  G.'s  early  compositions,  18-19 
Diamond  Necklace,  story  of  the,  400,  432 
Dice,  throwing,  for  Goethe's  drawing,  162 ; 

for  husbands,  165,  191 
Dichter  im  Stantswagen,  Der,  329  note 
Dichiung  und  Wakrheit,  299,  576,  586,  590, 
598,  602,  605,  606,  607,  608,  609,  6x2,  652, 

1^  l^ij'^^  7>?.  745        .     ^       . 

Diderot,  Denis,  his  Pire  de  Fatntiie,  28, 
n-4  ;  Neveu  de  Ramean,  546,  548,  550 

Dido,  Leben  und  Thaten  derJCgr^gin,  282-3 

Dieburg,  203 

Diego  ond/uliMj  in  Sterne,  235 

Diene,  Johann  Heinrich,  interpreter,  ay 

*'  Dieses  ist  das  Bild  der  Welt,'*  53 

Diet  of  the  German  Bund,  661-2 

Dietendorf,  ^10 

Dietrich,  Philip  Friedrich,  Baron  von,  xoi 

Dietrich,  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  344 

Dietz,  the  town,  x^ 

Dietz,  Procurator  in  Wetzlar,  143 

Dietz,  Frau,  ue  Lange.  (Her  son  by 
Procurator  Dietz  married  Caroline  Wil- 
helmine Buff,  p.  X48) 

Dilettantism,  506,  51  x 

Dini  xu  Codlenz.iQj-i 

"Diotinw,"  the  Princess  Galitzin,  359 

Divan,  see  IVestffstiicher  Divan,  andHaBs 

DCbereiner,  Johann  Wolfgang,  597,  683 

Doctor,  the  Strassburg  Faculty  offer  to  make 
Goethe  a,  160,  (cp.  666) 

Doctor's  Dissertauon,  Goethe's,  Z03,  X14, 
1x8,  121,  163-4 

Doctor,  Goethe  generally  called,  184 

Dodd,  William,  his  Beauties  o/ShaJ^speare, 

D6derlein,  Tohann  Cbristoph,  338-9 
Dog 0/ AuBry,  649 
Dogs,  i-r\  note 

Dohm,  Christian  Konrad  Wilhelm  von,  and 
his  wife,  nie  Helwig,  458 


Dolce,  Carlo,  587 

Dolitz,  70,  75,  78-9,  83 

Doll,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  505,  5x1 

Don  Giovanni,  448,  521,  625 

Don  Karios,  448 

•'Don  Sassafras,"  74.    (See  Goethe 'Ja/tr- 

buch,  i.  377) 
Doria  Gallery,  Rome,  380 
Doric  ruins  at  Paestum,  390-1,  393 
Domburg,  292,  328,1 688-(^3,  698  note 
Dorothy,  Goethe's  housekeeper,  260 
Drakendorf,  528 
Dramatic  Unities,  see  Unities 
Drawing  Academy,  see  Weimar  Drawing 

Academy 
Drawing,  Goethe,  8a,  83,  84, 160- x,  162, 163, 

K8,  180,  188,  307 ;  portfolio  for  Johanna 
ihlmer,  207 ;  for  Merck,  200 ;  285  ; 
drawing  from  the  nude,  300;  Hackert's 
teaching,  391. 397, 403 :  see  also  Sketching, 
Etching,  Landscape,  Painting,  Perspec- 
tive 

Dreikdnigenlied,  316,  603 

Dresden,  69,  71-2 ;  423 ;  Meyer  there,  467  ; 
Meyer's  return,  472 ;  mentioned,  575 

Dresden,  Goethe's  visits  to,  71-2 ;  again, 
439 :  again.  44o ;  again,  470 ;  again,  587  ; 
again,  605  :  again,  607 

Dresden  Gallery,  71,  72,  97,  470,  587  note, 
600,  60s 

Dritte  IvaUfakrt  nach  Erwins  Grab,  231 

DroUinger,  Karl  Friedrich,  15,  x  8 

Drusenneim,  X05 

'*  Du  "  used  by  the  Duke  towards  Goethe, 
348;  used  by  Goethe  towards  Charlotte 
von  Stein,  3x8, 3x9,  323 ;  she  writes  "  Du  " 
to  Goethe,  323,  325-6 ;  used  by  Goethe  to 
Zelter,  606 ;  tisea  to  Marianne,  639 

"  Du  prophet' scher  Vogel  Du,"  530 

•'  Du  versuchst,  O  Sonne,  vergebens,"  633 

Duel,  Goethe's,  with  Bergmann,  71 ;  August 
(yoetbe's,  with  Werthem,  6x3;  death  of 
Willemer's  son  in  a  duel,  638 

Dufay,  merchant  in  Frankfurt,  2^4 

Dufay,  Rahel  (}ertrud,  see  Ewald 

DuisDurg,  458 

Dumeix,  Damian  Friedrich,  Dean,  140,  X83, 


( Herder,  156 ;  on  the  song  of  Ali  and 
Fatema,  x6^ ;  on  Lotte's  birthday,  X65, 
72a ;  on  the  maccuracy  of  Dichtitng  und 
IVeikrhtii,  x66 :  on  tlie  date  of  the  return 
of  Goethe  and  Karl  August  from  the 
Swiss  journey,  305,  732;  on  the  date  of 
Dot  Neueste  von  Plunderstueiiem,  326 ; 
editor  of  IViikeim  Meister,  346 ;  editor  of 
Die  liali&niscfu  Reise,  36a,  374, 379,  381, 
383.  390.  398,  40?,  40s..  40(%  407,  409,  412  ; 
Goethe  s  last  mght  in  Rome,  414 ;  his 
book,  Goetk/s  lyrische  GeelickU,  408  aiid 
passim ;  DOntzer  on  Christiane's  portrait. 
4x7  :  Aus  Goeth/s  Freundeskreise,  437 ; 
Goethe  und  Karl  A  ugust,  446,  and  passtm 
afterwards ;  the  time  occupied  in  writing 
the  Btlrgergeneral,  461 :  Prometheus  etna 
Pandora,  475 ;  Sehi/ier  und  Goethe,  476 : 
Suipix  Boisurie,  6ox  ;  the  nuuxhes  out  of 
the  Jdger  volunteers,  6xx ;  DQntzer  on 
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Goethe's  H^esUfstUckrr  DivaH^  624,  and 

passim;  Life  of  Schultz,  6x7 
Dbrer,  Albrecht,  309 
DOrkheim,    Fnuu    Christian    Eckbrecht, 

BaroD  von,  2x7 
Ddsseldorf,  175, 179,  194 ;  Goethe  in,  198 ; 

457-« 
DQsseldorf  Gallery,  xm,  458 
Dutch,  see  Netherlandish 
Duttweiler  coal-mine,  xoi 
Dylc,  Johann  Gottfried,  607 


Earthquake  of  Lisbon,  14 
East  Wind,  Song  to  the,  696 
Eberstadt,  996 

Ebert,  Susanne  ^SanncfaenX  daughter  of 
Johann  Ebert,  the  giri  witn  whom  young 
Kayser  was   in    love.     See  Appendix, 
article  30 ;  page  790 
Eberwein,  Franz  Karl  Adalbert,  590, 641, 660 
Eckard,  Johann  Ludwig,  a68,  33s 
Eckart,  Dergetreue^  ballad,  606 
Eckart,  The  Faithful^  Eckennann  called, 

705 
Eckennann,  Johann  Peter,  his  account  of 
Goethe's  letter  from  Strassburg  to  Horn, 
xxo ;  the  BUrger^mral^  46X  ;  nu  history 
and  meeting  with  Goethe.  645  ;  men- 
tioned, 647,  648 ;  taken  to  the  i^uden  in 
the  park,  659 ;  Eckennann  aiding  Goethe 
in  preparing  an  edition  of  his  Works ^  660 ; 
the  burning  of  the  theatre,  66x-a;  a 
Doctor,  666;  Boisser^e's  description  of 
E.,  670;  the  drives  in  x8a7,  68(>683;  >d 
ItJ  ■ 

ECOy 

Eddas,  the,  580 

EdtUtnabe  una  die  MUllerin.^  493 


Italy.  70a ;  return,  705 
>,  Z  ,  Milan  review,  685 


Edioardf  ballad  by  Herder,  X37 

Edwin  and  Angetina,  by  Goliumith,  x8o 

Ekc,  575,  640,  643,  646-7 

Eglofistein,  Henriette,  Countess  von  (n/e 
Freiin  von  Eglofl&tein),  and  by  an  after 
marriage  (in  X804),  Freinrau  von  Beaulieu- 
Marconnay,  534,  539 

Egloffstem,  Caroline,  Countess  («f/r  von 
AufsessX  533,  684 

Egloffitein,  Caroline,  Countess,  the  younger, 
660 

Egloffstein,  Friedrich  Gottfried  von,  Cap- 
tain, 534 

Eglofl^tein,  Julie,  Countess,  637,  660  nfiie 

EgmoHtf  735,  X70,  x8i,  3XX-X3,  241,  343 ; 
Charlotte  von  Stein's  interest,  350;  393, 
338 ;  Goethe  working  at  Egmont  in  Rome, 
log ;  "  Egnumt  is  done,"  iS. ;  plan  about 
Kayser  composing  to  Egmontj  400 ;  per- 
fected, 40X;  critical  objections  m  Weimar, 
406 ;  Kari  August's  cnticism,  411 ;  Schil- 
ler's, 433 :  discussed  with  Schiller,  471 ; 
IfRand  acting  in  Schiller's  adaptarion, 
482 ;  Iflland  forgets  his  part,  498 

Ehrenbreitstein,  1^5,  903,  457 

Ehrmann,  J.  C  (the  son),  X09 

Ehrmann,  J.  F.  (the  father),  X09 

Eichenberg  and  wife,  X33 

Eichstidt,  Hetnrich  Karl,  537,  63x  note 


*•  Ein  graner  trflber  Moigen,"  xa4 
Ein/acke  Nachakmung  der  Natur^  490 
Emsiedel,  Privy  CoundUor  von,  erased, 

333  note 
Einsiedel,  Friedrich  Hildebrand  von,  346, 

350,  353,  5x3,  338, 436,  475,5x9;  death.  693 
Emsiedeln  Convent,  730 
Eisenach,  369,  335,  338,  34X,  347,  353,  445, 
^.470,479.578        ^    ^ 
Eisenach,  Estates  of,  369,  335,  34X 
Eislanft  Ode  by  KJopstock,  X36 
Eis-Lehens-Liedy  by  Goethe,  353 
Eissert,  Adolf  Friedrich,  490 
Elberfeld,  199 
Elbogen,  646 
Electors,  Ecclesiastical,  see  KOln,  Mainz, 

Trier 
**  Electra,**  (Caroline  Herder,  734 
Electric  battery,  313 
Elegiac  poetry,  Cioethe's,  487,  5x0,  5x4 
EUgie,  the  iCarlsbad,  6^.  648 
Elegien^  see  Rdmiscfu  Elegien 
Elegient    the   Second   Book,   revised  by 

Schlegel,  514 
Elephant  foetus,  34X-3 
Elephant's  skull,  341 
E lienor,  begun,  331 ;  346 
Elsass  (AlsaceX  93;  Inllad  poetry  of,  xx3, 

X18,  133,  138,  130;   antiquities  of,  xox, 

XX3,  X38 
Elysium  an  l/runieUf  X43 
EmigriSt  478,  48X 
Emtlia  GaUtti,  Lessinz's.  X50 
Emmendingen,  XX7 :  Schlosser  has  to  go  to^ 

306;  (joethe  in,  339;  Goethe  visits  Em- 
mendingen after  his  sister's  death,  300-30X 
Em/yindsamen^  Die^  383 
Ems,  (^oethe   in.  xss^   i95-6»   Z97f  aox-a; 

Charlotte  von  Stein  m,  439 
Engel,  Ernestine  (as  actress  Engels),  603 
Engel,  Johann  Jakob,  plays  in  Minna^  73-4 ; 

in  Pire  de  FamiUe,  tb. ;  his  Pkilos(^fAr 

die  Welt,  308 
Engelbach,  Moritz  Joseph,  law  student,  98, 

XOO,  X03,  X03 

Engelhaus,  368 

Engelkduser   Bduerimun^    Absckied   im 

Namen  der,  368 
England,  Travels  of  a  Gemum  in,  3^8 
England,  trees  from,  338 ;  Jacobi  m  Eng- 
land. 458 
English  girls,  friends  of  young  Goethe,  90 
English   language  learned  by  the  young 
Goethe,  33  :  poems  in  English,  59 ;  gives 
Johanna  Fahlmer  lessons  in,  X67 ;  Lenx 

S'ves  Charlotte  von  Stein  lessons,  989: 
oethe  gives  the  Milan  maiden  of  Castel 

Gandolfo  lessons,  403 ;  Moritz  gives  Kari 

August  lessons,  494 
Eneluh  literature,  itx-ia,  X3X-9.    See  also 

Snakespeare,    Sterne,    Swift,    Fielding, 

Richardson,  Goldsmith.  Scotdsh  Ballad, 

Lilb,  Milton,  Byron,  Shelley,  Jonson 
Englishmen,  fijfteen  (or  nineteenX  gift  to 

Goethe,  71X-7X3,  747 
Engraving,  409 
Ent-optic  (flours,  654 
Epkemerides^Q-^  09,  X33 
Epic  Poetry,  Goethe  conridering  the  nature 

of,  488-489,  and  see :  Israel,  Jagd,  Ackil- 
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lilt,  Wilkilm  Tea,  Hgrmmm  wtd  Ddro- 
Epigramme^  see  VenttUgfr  E^igrmmm* 


Epuogue^  by  GoethCt  to  Schiller's  Lay  of 


the  BtlL  557>  59^  69a ;  to  Eutx^  607 
EpimnUdu  Erwachin^  Dts^  613,  614,  6ax, 


D'Epinay,  Louise  Florence  Petronille,  Coon- 

tess,  Rousseau's  friend,  ai4 
Ej^fhamatfest^  116 

EHsttl  am  die  Akademitien^  Jacobi's,  aoa-3 
Epoques  de  la  naittre,  3x0 
Erfurt.  a40,  asa,  858,  a6o,  3x0,  333.  4x4.  434. 

(and  735),  443,  A4S,  478,  549,  556,  578 
Efgv  btbamtUf  598 
Emesti,  Johann  August.  51,  54-5,  63 
Erthal,  Triedrich   Karl  Joseph,   Freiherr 

von,  ue  Mainz 
**  Erwache  Fricderike,"  xio 
Erwin  von  Steinbach,  ard&itect  of  Stnss- 

burg  Cathedral,  a3X  ;  see  also  DeuUcher 

Bauktmstf  Von. 
Erwin  undEimirtt  x8o,  X98.  axx,  3x4.  ax  7 ; 

given  to  Lili,  aaa :    acted  in  Frankfurt, 

aa8,  aa9 ;  Goethe  thinks  of  recasting  it, 

348-9 ;  recast,  40X 
Erxinsekc/voH  Pragy  309 
"  Es  war  ein  Buhle  Erech  genung,"  aox 
Essex  f  607-8 

D'Ester,  Chiirin  Joseph,  X56,  X98 
D'Ester,  Frau  Katharina,  X56,  xo8 
D'Ester,  Johanna  (daughter),  156,  X98 
Etching,  x3^,  75 ;  unwholesome  effects,  76, 

83 :  mentioned,  8a,  x6i 
Ettersberg,  a54 ;  quarries,  a7x  ;  wild  boars 

353 ;  mentioned,  578,  680 
Ettersburff  Ca^e,    the    Duchess  Amalia 

there.  a8x-a83,  3xa:  Goethe  there,  470; 

Schiller  there,  s'St  680 ;  Napoleon,  580 ; 

Goethe  and  Eckermann,  678-080 
Eugenie^  see  Natariiche  Tochier 
Eu^rosyne,  447.  493.  497.  49^ 
Euripides,  179,  676  note 
Eutin,  468,  736 

Ewald,  Johann  Ludwig,  934,  936-7 
Ewakl,  Kahel  Gertrud,  834,  336-7 
Ewigefnde^  Der^  ao3,  374 
"Excellency,"  (joethe  acquires  the  title, 

546 
Exodus  xxxiv.,  verses  xo-a8,  163 
Eybenberg,  Frau  von  (Marianne  MeyerX 

575  note^  595  notei  see  also  Meyer 


F  .  .  .,  Mamsell,  xoo,  107 

FalniciiUL  Katharina,  8x-a,  83,  84,  9X 

Fadus,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  431 

Fahlmer,  Johanna,  see  SchJoHer 

Fair  Pemtent,  |o8  noU 

Falcon,  Order  of  the,  630,  665 

Falk,  Johaimes,  539  noUf  548  moUf  591 
note 

Falke,  Der,  983 

Fan-Palm  at  Padua,  379 

Earienlekre,  Znr,  495,  498,  500,  50a,  5x9, 
523.  53a.  534f  53^  556 ;  in  the  printer's 
hands,  550 ;  pnntmg  mtemipted  during 
the  Tena  days,  563 ;  mentioned,  ^64,  570 ; 
published,  598 ;    Schulu's  studies,  6x7 ; 


Marianne's  interest,  693^  mentioned,  654 ; 
Hegel,  683 ;  instructioni  to  Edcermann 
about  it,  7XX ;  revision,  7x6;  the  Bain- 
bow,  1^. 
Faststf  the  chap-book,  x6 
Fasut,  plan  of,  hovenng  in  (Soethe's  mind, 
Z73>  7*5  >  not  mentioned  to  SchOnbom, 
X78:  oegun,  903;  read  to  Klopstock,  905 ; 
read  to  boie,  799,  305-6 ;  read  to  Jacobi, 
ax5  ;  read  to  the  Stolbergs,  730;  yfwrr> 
backs  Keller^  338;  Zwingtr.  a^  note; 
read  aloud  to  Karl  August  and  his  friends, 
aso ;  to  be  revised  for  C^Oschen's  edition, 
400;  the  HexenkHche  scene,  4x0;  **the 
moiinrain  Faust,"  4x1  note;  resolution  to 
publish  Fastxt  as  a  fragment,  430 ;  men- 
tioned, 4^ ;  fragment  finished,  433  ;  goes 
to  the  pnnter,  435  ;  printed,  438 ;  Goethe 
thinks  of  giving  puts  of  it  to  SduUer  for 
the  Horen^  ^jj  ;  (}oethe  makes  up  his 
mind  to  attack  Fanst  again  (X797X  49x  : 
Meyer  making  sketches  for  it,  497 ;  laid 
aside  for  the  AchilleUt  498 :  Goethe  dis- 
covers how  to  introduce  HelenOy  5x5  : 
Helena  b^un,  5x6:  Faust  again  taken 
up,  the  Broekent  517  :  the  Brocken  tran- 
scribed, sax  isee  749-3) ;  539, 564, 569 ;  pub- 
lished, 576  and  see  742-3;  Comehuss 
drawings,  587 ;  Goethe  talking  about, 
677 ;  Holtei's  adaptation,  684-5  :  scenes 
from,  played  in  Frankfurt  on  Goethe's 
birthdajr,  70X,  709 ;  Faust  finished,  7x3 ; 
read  to  Ottilie,  716 

Faustt  The  Second  Part  of,  see  Helena, 
and  677,  680,  684,  685,  698,  699,  700. 705, 
707,  709,  710W  7X9,  7x5 

"  Fehlt  der  Gahe  gleich  das  Neue,**  684 

Feldberg,  the.  45 

Felix  ofiyilheUn  Meisier,  August  Cktethe 
compared  with,  478,  508 

Felsweikegesang,  X43,  X50 

Fencing  lessons,  40 ;  Goethe  fencing,  986 

F6i^on,  his  Tilimwfuet  16 

Femow,  Kari  Ludwig,  539,  564 

Ferrara,  373 

Fichte, -lohaim  (Gottlieb,  467,  469 ;  (joethe 
visits  him  in  Jena,  470 ;  how  he  left  Jena, 
504 ;  account  of  Eugenie  in  Berlin,  538 

Fichtelgebirge,  340,  344,  358,  649 

Fieldmg,  Henry,  xxa,  xxs 

Fierabras,  590 

Fiesko,  47X 

Figaro,  Le  Noau  di,  466 

Filangieri,  C^aetano,  390 

Finance,  969,  974,  307,  397 ;  (Seethe  enters 
the  ICammer,  330  (and  ue  Kammer); 
August  Goethe  studying  Finance,  583 

Fire  m  Apolda,  975 

Fire  in  Jews'  quarter,  Frankfurt,  199 

Fire  n^palled,  Goethe  unmoved,  3x9 

Fire-bri|pde  in  Weimar,  974,  975,  338 

Fire-engine,  3x9,  338 

Fischer,  Der,  ballad,  970  n»te,  541.  [This 
ballad  was  written  late  in  X778  or  in  the 
beginning  of  X779,  and  is  not  connected 
witn  Frtulein  von  Lassberg's  death. — 
DOntzer,  Goethds  lyrische  CedichU,  i. 

Fischer,  Johann,  ^ 
Fischer,  Fraiu,  460 
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fischerxH^  Die,  321,  350 

Fiumicino.  379 

Flachsland,  Caroline,  s*e  Herder ;  {ue  a/so 

Hesse) 
Flauto  Afapcfi,  11,  466,  683 
Fleischer,  fohann  Geoiis,  53,  54,  64,  89 
Fleming,  Paul,  15 
Floj^ing,  Goethe  opposes.  272 
Florence,  373,  382 ;  Goethe's  second  visit, 

413;  Meyer  there,  485;  August  Goethe 

there,  703 
Florian,  Jean  Pierre  Claris  de,  461 
Flute,  Wolfgang  able  to  play,  33 
Foligno,  173 
Forster,  Johann  Georg  Adam,  the  traveller, 


295,  jio,  y^  Hoie,  341,  453 
Fouque,  Fnedri 
la  Alotte,  605 


-ich  Heinrich  Karl,  Baron  de 


Fragmentt  zur  Deutschen  Literatnr,  by 
rierder,  103  ;  first  read  by  Goethe,  150 

France,  92-3,  96;  Herder  on^  112;  Goethe 
rejects  the  thought  of  entering  the  service 
of,  Ii3>ti4;  Knebel's  dislike  of,  228; 
Goethe  regrets  the  political  weakness  of, 
404 

France,  Marie  Antoinette,  Qneen  of,  99, 433 
noU 

France,  St.  Louis,  King  of,  45^ 

France,  Louis  XVL,  Ring  of,  99,  298,  433 
note  ■ 

France,  Napoleon,  Emperor  of,  558,  56a ; 
meeting  with  Goethe,  578-581 ;  mention 
ofi  5912  S92i  603,  604 ;  ''  the  nun  is  too 
great  for  you,  606;  the  Epilogue  to 
Essex,  607  ;  Goethe's  thought  of  persuad- 
ing Napoleon  to  yield,  610;  Rochlitz^s 
anecdote,  ib. :  the  campaign  of  18x4,  6x9  ; 
Napoleon's  abdication,  th. ;  his  escape 
from  Elba,  62a ;  "  L'Empereur  ne  connait 
autre  maladie  que  la  mort,"  633 ;  August 
Goethe's  admiration,  640 

France,  Marie  Louise,  Empress  of,  sy»' 

Frankenberg,  Silvius  Friedrich  Ludwig  von, 

Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  a  city  of  the  empire, 
X  ;  a  ^ood  place  to  be  bom,  x ;  though 
decaymg,  x-3 ;  the  Council  offends  Goethe's 
father,  3 ;  its  festivities  and  fairs,  10 ; 
feeling  there  during  Seven  Years'  War, 
17  :  has  to  send  a  contingent,  20 ;  French 
troops  marching  through,  ib. ;  occupied 
by  the  French,  26-38 ;  the  Gymnasium, 
10;  strong  footing  obtained  by  Pietists, 
Hermhuters,  and  other  sectaries  in  the 
city,  34 ;  the  Jews  in  Frankfurt,  37  ;  the 
election  and  coronation^  of  the  King  of 
Rome,  44;  autumn  fair  of  1765,  51: 
Frankfurt  dialect,  55,  235  ;  hard  to  hear  of 
the  new  books,  87  :  Goethe  thinks  Frank- 
furt improved  in  18x4,  616 

Frankfurt  occupied  by  Neuwinger,  456; 
again  captured  by  the  French,  485 

Frankfurt  on  the  route  of  travellers,  177 

Frankfurt  obstinacy,  i8x 

Frankfurt  increasing  in  population,  453 

Frankfurt,  Goethe  revisits,  in  X779,  see 
J?5-6,  732,  305 ;  his  hope  of  revisiting 
Frankfurt  when  returning  from  the  Italian 
journey,  394 ;  has  to  give  it  up,  4x4 ; 
again  a  design  of  going  thither,  436 ;  in 


Frankfurt  (in  1792),  452-3  ;  (in  1793),  461, 
464 :  Kari  August's  plan  of  sending 
Goethe  thither,  478-^ ;  C^oethe  there  (in 
1797)1 493 :  his  plan  ofgoing  thither  in  180^, 
538  ;  Cioethe  there  in  18x4  (three  times), 
616,  618,  619;  in  1815  (twice),  63a,  633-6; 
starts  for  Frankfurt  in  x8i6,  637 

Frankfurt  actors  unable  to  act  Erwin  und 
Elmire^  x8o 

Frankfurt  coronations,  17,  43-44,  436,  505. 
See  Germany 

Frankfurt  Council,  (joethe  offered  a  seat  in 
the,  457  ;  he  declines  it,  459 

Frankfurt,  Grand  Duchy  of,  637.  See 
Dalberg 

Frankfurt  takes  no  notice  of  Goethe  in  18x4, 
619 ;  nor  in  X825,  666 ;  (}oetlw  withdraws 
his  property  from  Frankfurt,  584  and 
636-7 ;  the  Senate  resent  this,  ib. ;  a 
monument  to  him  proposed,  630 :  the 
failure  of  the  plan,  641 :  change  ofteeling, 
701-2 

Frankfurt  visited  by  (Thristiane  &>ethe  (in 

„  «797).  492  ;  (in  x8o8X  577 

Frankfurt  visited  by  August  Goethe  (in 
1797).  49»;  (in  1805X  5-9;  (April  x8o8), 
573  :  (Sept.  1808  ,  577  ;  (in  1814),  610 

Frankfurter gelchrie  Anzeigen,  144 ;  Aferck 
withdraws  from,  162  ;  Goethe's  Kachrcdt^ 
X62  :  Goethe  again  writes  for,  174 :  Ecker- 
mann  employ<^  to  extract  (Goethe's  arti- 
cles, 645. 

Frankfurter gelehrie  Anzagen;  its  begin* 
nin^,  its  contributors,  X33,  135;  Goethe 
writing  in  it  on  Stemheim^  135  ;  on  Wie- 
land,  X36 ;  on  CkUert,  ib. ;  on  the  Foetus 
of  a  Polish  Jew,  153 ;  on  Zacharti's 
Afdkriein,  158;  on  Sulzer's  AUgenuine 
Theorie  tUr  Sckffntn  KOnsie,  335 ;  Wie- 
\»RA'%GoiiinerSfienl,  x6o;  xhitG^fttingen 
Musetiaimanack  for  X773,  ib. ;  Lavater's 
Aussickttn  in  die  Ewtgiceit,  ib. ;  Sulzer's 
Die  sckSntn  KUnsUr  163 ;  on  Joch,  ih.  ; 
Lavater  On  Jonah,  X74 ;  Sined  the  Bard, 
ib. ;  Holland  on  the  Systime  de  la  nature , 
ib. ;  Goethe's  Declaration  about  the 
authorship  of  Wagner's  farce,  333-4 

Franzensbrunn,  575^ 

Frascati,  378,  W7»  4<»i.405 

Fraucnplan,  Weimar,  Goethe's  house  00  the, 
334,  330 ;  rebuilt  for  him,  450,  459,  464, 
467 ;  mentioned,  494,  664,  675 

Frauenthor  in  Weimar,  356,  430 

Freemason,  see  Mason 

Freiberg,  269,  43a.  473 

Frtittiatkige,  Der^  Kotzebue's  paper,  534, 

«  537 . 

French  actors  in  Frankfurt,  38-9^  43,  50; 
in  Strassburg,  X13 

French  Drama  and  its  rules,  31,  51^  1x3,  X30 

French  Drama,  Kari  August's  partiality  for, 
503,  509,  513,  547 

French  language,  37,  38,  50 ;  poems  and 
letters  in  French,  45,  59,  99;  Goethe 
writbg  to  Charlotte  von  Stein  in  French, 

^357^    ,. 

French  literature,  50;  Herder  on,  xxa; 
Goethe  and,  144 :  455.  549.  See  also 
Rabelais,  Racine,  Rousseau.  Rameau, 
Montaigne,    Voltaire,     Coroeille,     Des- 
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touches,  Diderot,  Mariyaux,  Hugo,  Stap> 
fcr,  Ampere,  Joinvillc 
French  occupation  of  Frankfurt,  36-38 
French   Protestantism,  set  Calvinist,   Re- 
formed 
French  Revolution,  433,  433,  449,  444.  4^3, 
461, 470, 471,493, 511.  ^#/ July  Revolution 
French,  sermons  in,  50 
French  tragedies,  parody  themselves,  130 
Fresenius,  Johann  Philipp,  baptixes  Wolf- 
gang, 731 ;  confirms  Wolfgang,  33,  731 ; 
his  stout  opposition  to  the  sectaries  in 
Frankfurt,  34 ;  his  successor  Plitt,  **. 
Friday  evening  meeting  at   the  Duchess 
Amalb's,  445, 446, 448 ;  at  Goethe's  house, 
473.  486 
Friday  gathering  at  the  Duchess  Luise's, 

500,  609,  620 
Fnedbcrg,  159-160,  904 
Friedrich,  Goethe's  ser>'ant,  688 
Friedrich,  Kaspar  David,  painter,  600 
Friedrichsthal,  lox 

Friess,  Tohann,  Count  von,  399,  501  ; 

Friess,  Aloritz,  Count  von,  501 
Fritsch,  Friedrich  August  von,  71^ 
Fritsch,  Jakob  Friednch  von,  Pnvy-Coun-  i 
cillor,   3^5,  360,   361,   368,   373 :    "  fatal 
humour,   373 ;  sends  in  resignation,  375-6  ; 
the  Duke  averse  to  dismissing  him,  380  ;  : 
Master  of  the  Masons  of  Weimar,  306 ; 
does  not  approve  of  Schlosser's  coming  to  I 
Weimar,  360  I 

Fritsch,  Karl  Wilhelm  von,  535-6  note,  583    ' 
Fritsch,  Henriette  von,  wife  of  K.  W.  von 

Fritsch,  see  Wolfskeel 
Frommann,  Alwine,  643 
Frommann,  Hermann,  575  note 
Frommann,  Johanna  Charlotte  («/r  Wessel- 

hOft),  556,  559i  57t-3 
Frommann,  Karl  Friedrich  Ernst,  bookseller 
in  Jena,  517  note,  533,  556,  559i  5^3  note, 
570,  571,  678  note,  683,  689,  69Z,  701 
Froriep,  Fr&ulein  von,  660 
Froriep,  Ludwie  Friedrich  ron,  671 
"Friih  wenn  Thai,  Gebirg  und  Garten," 

692 
Frilhlingsorakel,  530 
Furka  Pass,  301 

Furniture,  Goethe's  objection  to  pretty,  7x0 
Farstenberg,    Friedridi    Wilhelm    Franz, 

Frciherr  von,  358-9,  459 
Ffirstenbund,  336  note,  353,  353,  355 
Furstcngruft,  see  Weimar,  Fflrstengruft 
Fnrstenhaus,  see  Weimar,  FQrstenhaus 
Fiirstenearten,  see  Jena,  Fflrstengarten 
Fflssli,  Johann  Heinrich,  painter,  190,  305 ; 

377 
Future  life,  146,  153 


Galitzin,  Amalie,  Princess,  nit  Countess  von 
Schmettau,  visits  Weimar,  3^8-9 ;  meets 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  359 ;  will  not  corre- 
spond with  Goethe,  ib.  ;  Goethe  visits 
Munster,  458-9  and  735;  Goethe's  after 
relation  with  the  Princess,  735-7 

Galitzin,  Dimitri  III.,  Prince,  359 :  his 
death,  546 

Gall,  Joliann  Joseph,  554-5 


Garbenheim,  145,  146,  151,  153,  73s 

Garda,  Lake,  371 

Garden  in  the  Park,  Goethe's^  359 ;  picture, 
360 ;  the  Duchess  visits  him  there,  377 ; 
Wieland's  portrait  drawn  there,  285  ;  313 ; 
Garve  there,  w:  Goethe  leaving  the 
Garden,  ^30 ;  Chnstiane  there,  ^18,  436 ; 
mentioned,  450 ;  Goethe  goes  to  live  there 
in  1799,  508-9 ;  Goethe  takes  Eckermann 
thither  in  1834, 659 ;  resides  there  in  1827, 
678 ;  frequently  visits  it,  iS.,  685 ;  resides 
there  in  1839,  ^ 

Garden-room,  9 ;  in  Goethe's  house  in  Wei- 
mar, 468.  686,  693 
I  Garve,  Christian,  70;  friendly  to  Weriher, 
908 ;  visits  Weunar,  330-331 

GeHrgslekre,  540 

*'Geck,"  Goethe  called  a,  63,  103,  159 

Gekeimtdsstt  Die^  Goethe's  poem,  346,  357, 

Gehler,  Johann,  his  PkysikeUisches  Wffrter- 

bnck,  453,  456 
Geiler  von  Kaisersburg,  Johann,  50 
Geist  derjugend,  Der,  325,  326 
GeistesgrusSt  lyric  poem  by  Goethe,  197, 

CeUhrtenrepnhUk,  by  Klopstock,  193-5 

Gellert,  Christian  Furchtqgott,  one  dr  the 
poets  on  Rath  Goethe's  shelves,  15 ;  51 ; 
the  poverty  of  his  criticism,  54,  55^  ^6, 
57i  58,  63 ;  his  novel,  61  ;  good  opmion 
of  J3ehnsch,63, 69 ;  criticised  m  the  Freutk- 
furter  Anzeigtn,  136 

Gems,  416,  434,  459,  460^  737.    See  Coin* 

Gentralbeichte,  ^30 

Genesis,  the  Book  of,  109 

Geneva,  Goethe  in,  303 ;  Soret  there,  643 ; 
Eckermann  there,  703 

Genera,  Lake  of,  131 

GeniaUsck  Trtibtn^  598 

Genoa,  703-3 

Gemweva,\iyTvt(^i,  512 

Gentz,  Heinrich,  architect,  533,  533 

Gcoftroy,  Louise  Seidler's  lover,  586 

Geognostisches  Tagehtck  eUr Harsreistt  340 

Ge<^raphica]  distribution  of  plants,  565, 634 

Geoloey,  3x0,  313,  314,  338 ;  Goethe's  re- 
markable conclusions  anticipating  modem 
geologists,  340,  371  note,  548,  576,  598, 
607,  623,  637,  654 

Geor^  Barnweli,  by  Lillo,  a  German  trans' 
lation  of,  3Q 

"  GeriUns,"  tne,  8,  st 

GerbermUkle,  the  Willemer's  house,  633, 
635,  638  note 

German  artists  in  Rome,  375-6, 377,  380,  381, 
703 

German  language,  "barbarous  language," 
349 ;  "unlucky  German,"  ib.,  and  366 

German  poeu,  read  by  the  young  doethc, 
15,  31-3;  begins  to  make  verses  under 
their  influence,  31 ;  adversely  criticised 
by  Frau  Bohme,  55-6 ;  by  Morus,  56 ;  77 

German  literature,  i5-t6,  3<>-3ii  5o-5>f  55*6, 
56,  77:  Friednch  of  Prussia  on,  317; 
Goethe  s  and  Justus  MOser's  replies,  ib. ; 
Das  Neueste  von  Plnndersmtilem^  336 

German  metre,  5x4-5 

German  stage,  Goethe  on  the  state  of  the, 
44a,  444,  4JBa,  497.    See  Weimar  Theatre 
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Gamany.  Fraiu  I.,  Kaber  j^reined  17^5. 
1765,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  he 
was  Grand -Duke  of  Tuscany  by  birth); 
his  coronation,  i?  ;  allusion  to  it,  43 

Germany,  Karl  VII.,  Kaiser  (elected  at 
Frankfurt  in  1^42,  died  1745),  makes 
Johann  Kaspar  Goethe  an  Im^nal  Coun- 
cillor, a;  inspires  a  passion  in  Goethe's 
mother  as  a  child,  6 ;  death,  ib. 

Germany.  Maria  Theresa,  Kaiserin,  gives 
Textor  a  chain,  17 

Germany,  loscph  if.,  Kaiser  (reigned  1765- 
«79o)  (while  Arch  -  Duke  of  Austria,  he 
was  crowned  King  of  Rome  ai  Frankfurt 
in  1764),  43-4,  385  note,  404 

Germany,  Pcicr  Leopold,  Kaiser  (reigned 
1790-92);  his  coronation  mentioned,  436 

Germany.  Franz  11.,  Kaiser  (began  to  reign 
X793X  declares  the  Empire  dissolved,  ssS. 
See  also  Austria,  Franz  I.  of 

Germany,  a  great  futtu^  for,  Goethe's  con- 
viction, 609 

Geming,  Johann  Isaak,  505-6,  548 

Gcrock,  Johann  Georg,  41,  i6a 

Gerock— His  daughters,  Charlotte,  Antoi- 
nette and  Katharine,  41,  90, 128  ;  Merck's 
description  of  them,  157;  169;  "To  the 
Gerocks  not  a  word,"  237  :  Goethe  greets 
the  Gerocks  from  Weinuu*,  249;  meets 
them  at  Emmendingen.  301 

Gerocl^  Antoinette,  esi>ecially  fond  of 
(joethe,  41 ;  "  is  bewitching,"  157 ;  Goethe 
and  Kestner  visit  her,  ib. 

(}erock,  Charlotte,  kisses  (3oethe,  157 

Gerock's  house,  162 

Gerstenberg,  Heinrich  Wilhelm;  his  Ugo- 
iino,  82,  86 ;  Herder  on,  112 ;  friend  of 
Sch^nbom,  178 ;  Goethe  sends  a  few  lines 
to,  178 

Gervinus,  Georg  Gottfried,  298 

Gervinus  of  Zweibrucken,  SB 

Geschwister,  Die^  2^7,  282,  288 

GeseUige  Lieder,  Goethe's,  525,  526,  528, 

^  53»»  536,  539.  598,  607 

Gesner,  Johann  Matthias,  50 

Gesprdck  iUr  die  deutscke  Literature 
317 

Gesprdche  in  Liedem,  492 

Gessner,  Salomon,  admired  by  Herder,  112 ; 
visited  by  Goethe,  230 

Geyser,  Wilhelmine,  70 

Gickelhahn,  J13  note,  35a,  713-14 

Giebichenstetn,  531 

Giessen,  Goethe's  father  in,  2 ;  142 ;  Goethe, 
Merck,  and  Lotte  Buff  in  Giessen,  151 ; 
722-3 »  Klinger  in  Giessen,  726,  728,  729  ; 
klinger  truant  from  Giessen,  731 

Gilliflower,  40X 

Gingobiloba^  625,  627 

Gioeni,  Joseph,  393 

Giovinazzi,  teacher  of  languages,  33,  34 

Giredo,  in  the  Apennines,  373 

Girgenti,  393 

Glatz-  439,  "539 

Gletchen,  Friedrich  Wilhelni,  called  Russ- 
wurm,  343 

Gleim.  Johann  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  his  Ver* 
suck  in  scherzka/ieH  Liedem^  31 !  si 
poem  of  his,  Der  reieke  Mann,  copied  by 
Goethe  into  Klose's  album,  68 ;  Herder  I 


appreciates,  xxa ;  his  hopes  in  the  French 
Revolution,  432  ;  his  death,  555 

Globe,  Le,  Parisian  review,  670,  676,  699 

Glocke,  Die  wandebuie,  606 

Gluck,  Christof.  Ritter  von,  321 ;  music  to 
Iphigenie,  518 

GOchhausen,  Luise  von,  265,  290,  995,  312, 
475.  519.  524 

God  and  the  World,  89,  93,  651 

God,  Goethe's  trust  in,  7 ;  Goethe's  concep- 
tion of,  15,  aoo,  970,  431,  454,  600,  610, 644 

God;  Some  Diaiogttes  on  Spinota's  System, 
bv  Herder,  420 

God  save  the  King,  557 

Goethe,  C^hristof  Justus,  the  poet's  cousin, 
5.  8 

Goethe,  Hans  Christian,  the  poet's  great- 
grandfather, ^ 

Goethe,  FriedJich  Georg,  the  poet's  grand- 
father, a,  13,  21,  24,  721 

Goethe,  Anna  Elizabeth  («/p  Lutz),  2,  721 

Goethe.  Cornelia,  the  poet's  grandmother 
(«/r  Walter  tuidow  Schclhom),  2,  3,  6,  8, 

14,  15,  72J 

Goethe,  Hermann  Jakob,  half-brother  of 
poet's  father,  8,  13,  721 

Goethe,  Hermann  Jakob,  the  poet's  brother, 
8»  a7 

Goethe,  Cornelia  Friederikc,  the  poet's  sister, 
bom  December  7, 1750,  died  June  8,  1777 ; 
birth,  8 ;  union  with  Wolfgang,  8  ;  Italian 
l^ksons,  21  :  acting  at  Olenschlogcr's,  34  ; 
friends  and  character,  41-42 ;  portrait, 
4a ;  mentioned,  52 ;  letters  to  Wolfgang, 
57 ;  her  gladness  on  his  return,  80 ;  hard- 
ness towards  her  father,  80 ;  in  love.  8a  ; 


ouuriage,  179.  See  Schlosser 
Goethe,  Johann  Kaspar,  the  poet's  lather 
(X7Z0-1782) ;  birth,  3  ;  baptism,  721  ; 
education,  a;  travels,  a  \eutd  set  389 
note;  created  Imperial  Councillor,  a; 
looks  around  for  a  wife,  3;  married 
August  90,  X748,  6;  his  character,  3,  7; 
his  desuT  for  a  son  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, 5 ;  his  portrait,  4  ;  his  silhouette,  6 ; 
gives  his  wire  lessons,  his  uncomfortable 
house,  9 ;  his  vineyard,  9 ;  begins  to  teach 
Wolfgang  verv  early  the  history  of  Frank- 
furt^ 9;  rebuilds  house^  XX-Z3;  large  col- 
lection of  books,  and  of  art-treasures  from 
Italy,  X4 ;  the  poets  on  his  shelves,  X5-X6 ; 
favourite  poet  Tasso,  x6  :  takes  Prussian 
side  in  Sevui  Years'  War,  17:  teaching 
Cornelia  Italian,  91;  account  of  his  travels 
in  Italy,  ib. ;  auction  in  his  house,  ax-a ; 
love  of  Italian,  9x,  93 ;  fondness  for  rayme, 
23 ;  dislikes  Klopttock's  Messias,  ib. :  his 
maxim,  *'Alwavs  finish  what  you  have 
begun,^  ib.  and  34:  gives  his  children 
lessons  in  dancing,  ib. ;  wrath  at  the  pre- 
sence of  French,  26-28,  99 ;  his  opinion  of 
the  Gymnasium  of  Frankfurt,  30;  has 
Wolfgang  confirmed,  39 ;  lets  ground-floor 
when  Thorane  leaves,  39 ;  liked  playing 
lute  and  flute,  33 ;  makes  Wolfgang  begin 
law,  40,  43;  the  coronation,  hears  of 
Wolfgang's  keeping  low  company,   44; 
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urges  on  Law,  50-51 ;  plagues  Cornelia  with 
teaching,  57,  80;  hospitable  reception  of 
Kestner,  157;  "sordid  letter,  160;  makes 
concessions  to  Wolfj^g,  171  ;  likes 
Knebel,  opposed  to  princes,  six ;  urges 
Wolfgang  to  Italy,  34a ;  his  closeness  in 
money  matters,  s*€  Monetary  Affairs ;  dis- 
appointment when  Goethe  settles  in  Wei- 
mar, 363 ;  Goethe  and  Karl  August  visit 
Frankfurt,  395-<5  and  73a ;  again,  305 
(Goethe's  last  meeting  with  his  &ther) ; 
growine  weak-minded,  315  ;  death,  330 

Goethe,^  Johanna  Maria,  the  poet's  sister, 
bom  in  March  1757,  died  in  August  1759, 
az,  39 

Goethe  Katharina  Elisabeth,  the  poet's 
sister,  bom  September  1754,  died  Decem- 
ber 1755,  0,  XI,  15 

Goethe  Katharina  Elisabeth  {nie  Textor), 
bora  Februarv  X9,  Z73X,  married  August 
90,  X748,  died  September  X3,  1808; 
married  to  Johann  Kaspar  Goethe,  3 ;  her 
portrait,  4  ;  beautiful  qualities,  education, 
passion  as  a  child  for  Kaiser  Kari  VII., 
erief  on  his  death,  6 ;  her  silhouette,  6  ; 
her  brown  e^es,  ib,  ;  inherited  by  her  son, 
7 ;  the  qualities  which  he  inherited  from 
ner,  7;  receives  lessons  from  her  husband, 
7 :  she  tells  her  son  stories,  9-10 ;  teaches 
tiim  morning  prayer,  14 ;  intimacy  with 
Frftulein  Klettenlierg,  31 ;  religious  feel- 
ing, 7,  X4,  3X ;  contribution  to  an  album, 
31 :  her  beautiful  sympathy  with  her 
children,  az,  33 ;  her  presence  in  Hemtann 
wtd  Dorothea^  aj ;  learns  French  from 
Diene,  37 ;  saves  her  husband,  a8  ;  great 
power  with  her  husband,  38 ;  the  snuff- 
box ordered  for  her,  ^5,  39 ;  the  Gretchen 
episode,  ^  ;  draws  closer  to  the  Kletten- 
berg  circle,  80;  "the  word  of  her  son  is 
evorything  with  her,"  Z57 ;  her  wise  medi- 
ation between  her  husband  and  son,  zjz  ; 
called  Fran  Aja,  336 ;  Goethe  and  Karl 
August  visit  her  when  going  to  Italy,  395- 
6,  733 ;  when  returning,  305 ;  the  Duke 
indemnifies  her  for  the  c<»t  of  his  visit, 
3Z5  ;  the  Duke  visits  her  in  1784,  353-3 ; 
Charlotte  von  Stein  writing  to  her,  357 ; 
visit  of  Fritx  Stein  in  xjSs,  «8:  her 
"joyous  life/*  ib. ;  one  of  her  Tetters  to 
Goethe  in  Rome  stolen,  385;  Goethe's 
hope  of  visiting  her  on  his  return  from  the 
Itsilian  journey,  394  ;  has  to  give  it  up, 
4x4 ;  Chariotte  von  Stein  visits  her,  439 ; 
Goethe  visits  her,  45a,  46Z ;  writing  to 
Christiane,  464 ;  makes  ready  to  fly  from 
Frankfurt,  470 ;  Goethe  tokes  Chiistiane 
to  see  her,  493  ;  his  last  parting  from  his 
mother,  ib. ;  the  friendship  of  the  Queen 
of  Prussia.  ^63,  506 ;  Goethe's  praise  of 
Christiane's  behaviour  during  his  illness, 
53Z  ;  Goethe's  plan  of  paying  her  a  visit 
w»  «8o3,  538 ;  Goethe  saves  her  from  the 
restraint^  of  guardianship,  tb.  ;  Madame 
de  Stall's  visit  to  her,  54  z  ;  her  grandson 
August  visiu  her,  549 ;  her  silhouette,  ib.  ; 
Bettine  Brentano,  565-6,  573;  August 
going  to  Heidelberg  University,  573; 
death  of  the  Frau  Rath.  576-7:  the 
stories  of  Goethe's  early  life  which  she 


told  to  Bettine,  586 ;  the  feeling  of  strange- 
ness in  Frankfurt  that  Goethe  felt  after 
her  death,  618 

Goethe's  mother ;  letters  of  Goethe's  to  her 
quoted.  367,  386,  396,  31^,  33a  ;  his  letter 
to  her  from  Italy,  ^76 ;  hu  leUcr  of  thanks 
after  August's  visit,  55  z 

Goethe,  Walther  Wolfgang,  the  poet's  eldest 
grandson ;  bom,  636 ;  breaks  his  arm, 
060;  mentioned,  666,  667,  670,  687,  689, 
^*»  707.  708*  7»3i  7>Si  717 

Goethe,  Wolfgang  Maximilian,  the  poet's 
second  grandson  bom,  64X ;  mentioned, 
663,  666,  667,  670^  689,  698,  707,  708,  7x3, 
7»5f  7«7 

Goethe,  Alma  Sedina  Henriette  Cornelia, 
the  poet's  grand-daughter,  684,  698,  707, 

Goethe,  Christiane  Sophie(i«/r Vulpius),  wife 
ofthe poet, 4x7-4x8,;  her8lipper,4ax;  Mar^ 
genklagen^  434  :  discovery,  436 ;  Goethe's 
devotion,  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Charlotte  von 
Stein  about  her,  428-9 ;  commits  her  to 
Herder's  care,  436-7 ;  affectionate  reference 
to  her  in  letter,  440 ;  love  of  dancing,  441, 
5'9>  $31*  583*  586 ;  painted  by  Meyer,  ^6 ; 
left  m  Alcver's  charge,  45Z ;  Goetne's 
mother's  feeling  about  Tier,  45a  *  Goethe's 
return  fit>m  France,  450;  called  "Die 
Kleine,"  460  ;  Goethe  s  return  from 
Mainzj  464 ;  Goethe's  mother  writing  to 
Christiane.  ib. ;  Christiane  lives  in  the 
back  of  Goethe's  house,  467 ;  Charlotte 
von  Stein's  sneers,  48a,  536,  543 :  Goethe's 
repl^  to  Dora  Stock's  question,  48a: 
Schiller's  prejudice,  484  ;  taken  to  Frank- 
frirt  to  see  Goethe's  mother,  ^93 ;  Weimar 
gossipy  496 ;  Goethe's  receptions  at  which 
Christiane  is  not  the  hostess,  496,  498 ; 
in  Oberrossla,  505,  53X  ;  sent  to  Jena, 
508:  Nikolaus  Me^^  dissecting  mice, 
513;  brought  to  Leipzig  Fain  5x5;  ac- 
count of  (^the's  ravings  in  fever,  518  ; 
great  love  for  Goethe,  ^19;  Goethe's  praise 
and  resolve  to  marry  her,  530 ;  hostess  at 
Goethe's  table,  53a;  meeu  Goethe  at 
Cassel,  <a3 ;  Court  pageant,  537 ;  letters 
to  Nikolaus  Meyer,  530  moU^  51X  notCt 
S34i  535;  Halle  and  Lauchstedt,  5^, 
53a»  536»  554»  586;  Schiller's  sympathy 
on  death  of  chud,  533 ;  Goethe  drives  in 
a  sleigh  with  her,  526,  SA3 ;  to  Erfurt  with 
August,  549 ;  tells  Goethe  that  Schiller  is 
dead,  55Z ;  presides  at  Goethe's  table,  554 ; 
saves  Goethe's  life,  56Z ;  insolence  of 
officers,  56Z:  Goethe  marries  her,  563 
iand  u*  744);  lohanna  Schopenhauer's 
kindness,  563-503;  introduced  to  Frau 
Frommann,  573 ;  sent  to  Frankfurt  upon 
the  death  of  the  Frau  Rath,  577-8; 
Goethe's  endeavour  to  introduce  her  into 
good  society,  584 ;  Bettine's  kindne^ 
<84-5:  taken  to  Karlsbad  in  z8zz,  588; 
breach  with  Bettine,  ib.^  brought  to 
Karlsbad  in  z8z3,  589 ;  aamg  in  a  Court 
masquerade  in  1809,  591 ;  comes  to  Char- 
lotte von  Stein's  bouse,  605 ;  attacks  of 
craznp,  63z  ;  her  death.  63) 

Goethe,  Julius  August  Wafther  (son  of  the 
poet) ;  buried  near  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius, 
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410  note;  birth,  434 '.  mentiooed,  436,  440, 
447.  45».  45a.  459.  460;  with  htt  father  at 
Ilmenau.  477-8,  486;  with  Karl  Schiller 
at  Charlotte  von  Stein's,   483;   playing 
with  Luise  Seidler.  483;  Charlotte  von 
Stein's  account  of  mm,  486 ;  tutor,  490 ; 
taken  to  see  his  grandmother,  493;   in 
Jena  playing  with    Karl    Schiller,   498; 
Oberrossla,   505,    521;    an    **  AmorinOt 
S08 ;  quickness  in  learning,  ib.:  Schiller 
leaves  Karl  with  August,  5x1  fci^  484); 
Nikolaus  Meyer,  512 ;  Leipzig  Fair,  515 ; 
legitimation,  521,  522  ;  taken  to  Pyrmont,  , 
^23  ;  an  **  Amor"  in  a  pageant,  527 ;  con- 
lumed  by  Herder,  529-531  *.  Lamchstedt, 
53»»    554  »     inheril-s     Heinrich    Meyer's 
room,  532 ;  Voss's  lessons,  536 ;  Madame  , 
tic  Stacl's  entry  in  his  album,  543 ;  visit  j 
to   grandmother,   549.    551 ;    Helmstcdi, 
534 ;  forbidden  to  make  verses,  557 ;  his 
mother's  marriage,  562  ;  brought  to  Kxu-ls-  | 
bad,   567 ;    Heidelberg   University,    573 ;  1 
visiting  Frankfurt  on  his  grandmother's  | 
death,  577 ;  his  return  to  Weimar   and  1 
entrjr  on  official  life,  583 ;  visiting  Wei-  | 
mar  in  1809,  591 ;  Wieland's  funeral,  604  ;  , 
Court   page    to    Crown    Prince,    t6. ;  a  | 
volunteer,  60^  610;   sent  to  Frankfurt,  ' 
611,    613  ;    his    duel,    613  ;    Kammer-  1 
assessor^  583 ;  Kammerrath^  623 ;  Gthti- 
mer  Kammerratk^  658 ;  mother's  death, 
633-4 ;  betrothal.  635 ;  sensuality,  635, 639- 
640,  657-8,  677, 694-5  ;  marriage,  635  ;  first 
son   bom,  636 ;   surprises  his  father  at 
PauUnrclIe,  ^^7  ;  on  the  Superintendence, 
638 ;    visits   Berlin,   ib, ;    Ernst   Schiller 
leaves  Weimar,   638;    August's   care  of 
collections,  640,  695  ;  admiration  for  Na- 
poleon, 640 ;  difficult  position  in  Weimar, 
639 ;  love  for  his  father,  639,  658 ;   his 
poems.  640 ;  second  son  bom,  641 ;  on  the 
Intendance    of   the    Theatre,   649,   650; 
negotiations  with  Cotta  and  other  pub- 
lishers, 662,  665,  667-8 ;  Boisser^'s  opinion 
of  him,  66g ;  Schiller's  skull,  672 ;  Emst 
Schiller's  departure,  673 ;  Abschied^  ib. ; 
Charlotte  von  Stein's  funeral,  675;  Holtei's 
friendship,  68^,  697  ;  Kari  August's  death, 
686 ;  in  Domburg,  689 ;  journey  to  Italy, 
696,  699,  700,  702  ;  Odyniec  likes  August. 
696-7 ;    Pompeii,    Naples,    Rome,    and 
death,  703 ;  the  news  in  Weiniar,  704  ; 
Eckermann  hears  it,  705 ;  duties  /all  to 
Goethe,  707;  Goethe  sends  friends  ex- 
tracts   from  August's  diaries   708 ;    the 
Freemasons,  ib. ;  his  place  in  the  Super- 
intendence, ib. 
Goethe's  children,  either  bora  dead,  or  who 
survived  only  a  few  days,  446)  465,  479, 

Goethe,  Otttlie  Wilhelmine  Ernestine  Hen- 
riette  («/r  von  Pogwisch),  the  poet's 
daughter-in-law;  parentage  and  be- 
trothal, 634;  marriage,  Goethe's  fond- 
ness, 6^5;  first  son  bom,  636;  younger 
sister  Ulrikc,  637 ;  second  son  bora,  641 ; 
visiu  Berlin,  6^8,  659;  affection  for 
Goethe,  647  ;  on  bad  terms  with  August, 
6^7. f  695 ;  singing  in  the  Messiah^  660 ; 
,  visiu  Schlangenbad,  660 ;  Karl  August's 


jubilee,  664 ;  fall  from  a  horse,  669 ; 
Boisserte  likes  her,  670 ;  sickly  and  cross, 
677:  the  cause,  pregnancy,  670:  the 
birth  of  a  daughter,  684 :  friendfy  with 
Holtei,  685  ;  visiting  Goethe  in  Domburg. 
689 ;  in  Karlsbad,  695 ;  breach  with 
August,  ib,  ;  Mickiewicz,  696  ;  Chaos^ 
697 :  death  of  the  Duchess  Luise,  698  ; 
death  of  August  Goethe,  703-5 ;  Ottilie's 
goodness  to  her  father-in-bw,  708.  7x5; 
Faust  read  aloud  to  her,  716;  Doris 
Zelter's  visit,  ib.;  sitting  wth  Goethe 
during  his  last  hours,  718 

Goldm  Spifgfl^  Der^  by  Wieland,  x6o 

Goldoni,  Carlo,  La  GuerreL,  465 

Gotdichmiedigesell^  576 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  ricar,  no,  167,  x8o; 
Dtierttd  Village,  146,  152 

Gore,  Charles,  4 » 6,  419,  420,  433,  463,  474 

Gore,  Elisc,  4x6,  4x9,  420,  423,  474 

Gore,  F.millc,  416,  410,  430,  423,  474  „ 

Gore,  "  a  Miss  Gore  buried  in  Rome,    410 

GOrtz-Schlitz,  Johann  Eustachius,  Count 
von,  210,  311,  346,  347,  251 

Guschen,  Georg  Joachim,  367 ;  bad  print 
and  paper,  402  ;  Christian  v  ulpius,  432 

Gotha,  Cotter  in,  174,  253  ;  Garve  there,  viQ 

Gotha,  Goethe  will  not  visit,  251-2  ;  his 
first  visit,  307 ;  again,  ^ix,  323,  325  ;  great 
friendliness,  335  ;  a;;aui,  326,  328,  -yv^notc 
349  note,   355,    366,   414,   433,  434,   445. 

^  523,  iri      .     ,        .    ,       ,^  .       . 

Gotha  Court,  its  share  in  Jena  University, 
435,  650 

Gotha  Park,  inscnpUons,  328 

Gotha,  August,  Prince  of,  423,  533 

Gotha,  Emst  IL  Duke  o(  375,  377,  383 
note,  38A,  737 

Gotha,  Fnedrich,  Hereditary  Prince  of,  498 

Gothic  architecture,  135,  x6o,  373,  600-603. 
See  also  Koln,  Strassburg,  Dtutscher 
BaukuHst,  Von 

Gott  und  die  Bajadere,  Der,  490,  635  neU 

Gott,  by  Herder,  ue  God 

Gotter,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  poet,  charac- 
teristics, 144 ;  Deserted  Vilutge  translated 
by,  146;  Gets  sent  to  hiin,  1734;  in 
Gotha,  174,  335  note,  353 ;  his  far^  425 ; 
Vasthi,  5x6  ;  his  daughter,  575 

Gotter,  Pauline,  575 

GStter  GriechenUutds,  Die,  ^31 

Gdtter  Helden  und  IVieUmd^  179,  187,  3x0- 

3tX,  725,  737 

Gottfried,  Johatm  Ludwig  {^sendat^^m, 
actual  name,  Johann  Philipp  AbelinX  14 

Gotthard  Pass,  Goethe  on  the,  331,  33^,  843 ; 
the  second  time,  303,  366 ;  the  third  time, 
49? 

GOttmgen,  178  ;  Klopstock  in  GOttingen, 
20^ ;  Stolbex^s,  226 ;  Karl  Stein,  358 

GOttmgen  University,  Wolfgang's  wish  to 
go  to  the  University,  51 ;  Herder's  first 
call  to,  X70,  733;  the  btolbergs  studied 
there,  316  ;  Herder  again  invited,  4^7  and 
733  ;  Lichtcnberg,  465  ;  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students,  533;  Goethe  spends  four 
weeks  in  GOttingen,  ib. 

Gottingischtr  Musenalmanach,  144,  160, 
164,  166,  168 

GOttUng,  K.  W.,  673 
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Gbttling,  Johann  Friedrich  August,  Pro- 
fessor ofChemistry  (died  X809X  475 

Gottschcd,  Johann  Christof,  50,  ^5 

Gottsched,  Luise  Adelgunde  Victoria  (x/r 
Culmus),  55 

Gdtz  von  Btrlichingent  Tischbein's  picture, 
375 

Gdtz  von  Berlichingen^  42,  zoi,  128 ; 
written  in  six  weeks,  131 ;  sent  to  Herder 
and  SaUmann,  134 ;  Salzmann's  criticism, 
135 ;  136 ;  shown  to  Merck,  138,  142 ; 
Caroline  Flachsland  on  G^tXt  XJ39 ;  Her- 
der's silence,  142 ;  his  harsh  cniicism  of 
Gotz^  150 :  Gdtz  must  be  recast,  ib, ; 
Merck  will  print  G6t%y  z66 ;  Goethe  re- 
models GdtXy  ib. ;  first  copy  sent  to  K^t- 
ners,  171-2 ;  its  fame,  172,  Z75,  zoo ;  copies 
sent  to  friends,  173 ;  to  Friederike  Bnon, 
177;  Goethe  undertakes  the  publishing 
of,  182 ;  copy  sent  to  BQrger,  Z87 ;  GSiz 
shall  remain  unaltered,  187;  acted  in 
Berlin,  190 ;  Wieland's  generous  criticism, 
727  ;  revised  for  the  stage,  536,  543,  545 ; 
acted,  ib.  ^  1 

"Gfiu  von  Berlichingen  der  Redliche," 
Goethe  dubbed.  144 

GOtze,   Tohann  Georg  Paul,  Goethe's  ser- 


>'ant  (afterwards  BaHinspector  in  Jena), 
^  ..  f  437.  439»  .452.  456,  4" 
Gou^  August  Siegfried  von,  144,  Z45 ;  false 


report  of  suicide,  158 

Crozri,  Carlo,  Turandot,  525,  527 

Graff,  Anton,  290 

Grdfin  QDontl  ah  EUonore^  593 

Granite,  620 

Granite ^  Essa^  on^  340 

"  Grasaffe,"  Lili  cauled  the,  398 

Grebischen,  439 

Greek  Anthology,  328 

Greek  ruins  in  Southern  Italy,  see  Paestum, 
Pozzuoli ;  in  Sicily,  see  Girgenti,  Segeste, 
Taonnina.    See  also  Roman  ruins 

Greek,  the  young  Ck>ethe  learning,  32  ; 
learns  but  little  from  Scherbius,  27,  30; 
neelected  as  not  useful  to  a  lawyer,  40 

Greek  Drama,  130 

Greek  literature,  76,  77,  xxx,  X30,  137,  146, 
«5o,  433»  479.  545-  See  also  i€schylus, 
Anacreon.  Aristoj^ianes,  Eunpjdes, 
Homer,  Pindar,  Plato,  Sophocles,  Theo- 
critus, Aenophon 

Gretchen,  42-5 

Gretchen,  in  Offenbach,  730.  (See  Der 
ju$tge  Goethe^  iii.  X07) 

**  Gretchen  scenes  "  in  Fanst^  906 

Grey  Friars'  Church,  FranJdurt,  39,  34, 
724 

Cries.  Johann  Dietrich,  689,  69X 

Griesbach,  Johann  Jakob,  510 

Grimm,  Fnedrich  Melchior,  Baron,  323 

Grimm,  Hermann,  626 

Grimmer,  the  actor,  537 

GrOning,  Georg,  76,  77 

Groschlag,  Friedrich  Kari  WDbehn,  Baron 
von,  20J 

"  Grosse  bete.  La,  (joethe  subscribes  him* 
self,  2t4 

Grossheringen,  691 

Grossrudestedt,  273 

Grossko/kta,  Der  (or  //  Conte\  400,  432, 


439,  443  ;  finished,  446 ;  read  by  Herder, 
447 ;  acted,  447*8  ;  mentioned,  450 ;  to  be 
published  in  (Goethe's  Neue  Schri/ten^  465 

GrossntHth/ar  Grossmnth^  by  Weisse,  82 

Grotthus,  Frau  von,  see  Meyer 

GrQner,  Karl  Franz  (actual  name  Akics), 

537 

GrQner,  Johann  Sebastian,  640,  643  noie^ 
645  note^  646,  665 

Guercino  da  Cento,  il  (Giovanni  Francesco 
BarbieriX  373 

Gujer,  Jakob  (called  Rlijoe),  230,  730 

Gunderode,  Hieronymus  Maxuniiian,  xoo, 
209,  728 

GQnderode,  Susanne  Marie  Ellisabeth  {juie 
von  StalbmgX  100 

Gfinther,  Tohann  Christian,  69 

Ganther,  Wilhelm  Christof,  562,  744 

Guten  Iveiber.  Die,  515  note 

Gymnasium  of  Frankfurt,  jo 

G}-mnasium  of  Weimar,  see  Weimar,  Gymna- 
sium 

H 

H ,  Henr  (f),  X23 

Hiickel,  Heinrich  Jakob,  Baron  v<mi,  35 
Hackert,  Philipp,  painter,  389,  391, 393, 397, 

401,  4x6  note 
Hackerts  Leben,  by  (}oethe,  4x6  note,  572 
Haiis,  Mahommed  Schems-eddin,  61  x,  6x4, 

6ax,  627 
Hagedom,  Friedrich  von,  poet,  xs 
Hagestoixen,  Die^  play  by  I  Aland,  622 
Hahn,  August  Johann,  Freiherr  von,  3xx 
Haimonskinder,  The,  226 
Hainberg.  llie,  523  note 
Hainbund,  in  G6ttingen,  Klopstock  visits 

the,  205 


Halberstadt,  (yoethe  in,  554 
Halle,  476 :  Goethe  in   Halle,   531,  5 
mentioned.  537,  541 ;  Goethe  there,  554, 


5^5 ;  the  Weimar  actors  there,  596,  613 
Halle  University,  students  at  Lauchstedt, 

531 ;   the  Umversity  Church  used  as  a 

theatre,  596 
Haller,  Albrecht  von,  xs,  520 
Hamann,  Johann  (}eorg,  X03 ;  imitated  by 

Goethe^  x6o^  163 ;   eleven  of  his  books 

asked  for  bj  Goethe,  243 
Hambiuv,  210,  223 ;  Goethe  invited  to,  250 ; 

the  Scnopenhauers,  559 
Hamilton,  the  diplomatist.  Sir  William,  and 

Miss  Emma  Harte,  391 
Hamlet,  448 

Hammer,  Joseph  von,  6xx,  627 
Hanau,  Goethe  there,  305 
Handel,  Georg  Friedrich,  660 
H&ndel,  Samuel,  65 
HAndel^  Address  to^  by  Goethe,  65*  69 
**  Hans  Adam  war  em  Erdenkloss,**  the  first 

Divan  lyric,  6x4 
Hans,  town  in  France,  454 
Hans  Sachs,  by  Deinhardstein,  684 
Hans  Sachsens  poetische  Sendung^  684 
Harbauer,  Franz  Jc«eph,  517 
Hardenberg.  Friedrich  Georg  von  (Novalis) 

(i772-x8oi),  joflL  5x2  note 
Hardenberg,  Karl  August  von,  608,  629,  626 
Harlequin's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  X23 
Harlequins  Prologue,  66,  69 
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Harrach,  Maria  Josephine,  Countess  von  j 
(m/t  Princess  von  Liechtenstein),  380 

Hany,  a  young  Englishman,  8a 

Harte,  Emma.  391 

Hartenberg,  Castle,  646 

Hartmann,  Georg,  73a 

Han,  the,  ajo-ayi ;  the  second  Harz  jour- 
n«yi  339.  356 ;  the  third  Harz  journey,  ^40 

Harzrristf  Gt^ignostiscfus  Tagtbuck  atr^ 
340 

Harxrtiu  im  tVinter,  poem,  970 

Hasse,  Johann  Adolf,  his  Santa  £Una,  73 

**  NdUcAtiAans,"  term  of  endearment,  996, 
73a 

Haugwitz,  Christian  Heinrich  Karl,  Frd- 
herr  von,  aa6,  230,  505,  J29 

Haiugencssen,  Die  ungUichen^  348 

HatutMinuter,  Goethe  as,  310,  311.  3x5 

Haydn,  Joseph;  his  oratorio,  Tfu  Cna- 
tioH,  performed  in  Weimar,  518 

Hebel,  Johann  Peter,  6a8 

Hebrew,  lessons  in,  54-5 

Hector  a$id  Parity  1  iscnbein*s  painting,  384 

Hegelf  Geor^  Wilhelm  Fricdrich,  563,  683 

Hegelian  Philosophy,  the,  68^ 

Heideffger,  his  Acerru  Philologica^  14 

Heidelberg  Castle,  6a6-7 

Heidelberg  (Goethe's  fint  visit  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  book,  he  went  there  with 
the  Stolber^s  in  May  1775);  Goethe  in- 
vited to  Heidelberg,  337 ;  his  second 
visit  to  the  town,  943 ;  another  visit,  463  ; 
Goethe  there  in  1797,  49a ;  Voss  going 
thither,  550,  552,  553 :  Au^pst  Goethe, 
?73>  577i  583  ;  Goethe  there  m  x8z4,  619 ; 
m  1 81 5,  6a6-8 

Heidelberg  University,  550*  55a,  553»  573. 

Heilbronn,  493 

Heine,  Heinrich,  513  noie^  657 

Heinse,  Johann  Jalcob  Wilhelm,  199, 200,458 

IleUna,  515,  5x6,  660,  670,  673, 674,  675,  685 

Helena^  Saints  by  Hasse,  73 

Helrostedt,  Karl  Stein  at,  358;  Goethe 
there,  «4 

Helvig,  Karl  Gottfried  von,  51X 

Helvig,  Amalie  {jtie  von  Imhof  X  at  Goethe's 
house,  488,  496,  508,  5*4,  54*  ;  -^'> 
Schwestem  von  Lesbos^  503,  505,  509 ; 
Kotzebue's  Schiller-fSte,  529 

Hemsterhuis,  Franz,  358,  459;  his  gems, 
459,  460,  737 

Henckel  von  Donnersmark,  Ottilie  Countess 
von  {^e  von  Lepel),  634,  685 

Hendnch.  Franz  Ludwig  von,  536,  583 

Herbst,  Goethe  in  H^etMiar,  165,  732,  723 

Herbstgefakl^  poem,  335 

Herder.  Johann  Gottfried  von  (i7^-x8o3X 
saw  destiny  in  being  bom  at  imdnight, 
X  ;  calls  Goethe  "  sparrow-like,"  63-3,  xt4  ; 
Kritische  Waldtr^  86,  96,  X03-X05;  his 
early  life,  X03;  meets  Goethe,  X04-5.; 
Fragnuntt^  xo^,  X50 ;  portrait,  X04 ;  his 
sickroom,  Z09 ;  his  teadung.  109,  x  to ;  and 
philosophy  of  history  and  literature,  in* 
xxa ;  his  bitterness,  X09,  xxo,  xxx,  xxa,  XX3 ; 
chastisement  of  Schmid,  113,  X5X ;  114; 
leaves  Strassburg,  xx5  ;  xx8 ;  his  "  Helle- 
bore lAter,"  laa ;  in  Mannheim,  X25 ; 
visit  to  Goethe's  parents,  zss,  x38,  130; 


his  ess? '^*--' -   ... 

gloom  I 
him,  XI 
calls  G^ 
C9t*,  X 
calls  G< 
blesses 
senring 
X70;  a 
Gdt%,  x: 
draughl 
knnde^ 
99-2^  33: 
stadt,  3 
to  Wei 

parsonase,  369;  visits  Jeina  Cniversity,  374 ; 
at  Goetne's  garden,  330;  his  bitterness, 
330 ;  Herder  and  Goethe  begin  to  grow 
friendly  again,  333,  375 ;  Herder  and 
D5deriein's  case,  3^8-9 ;  Herder  and  school 
reform,  339 ;  Herder  ridicules  **  hammer- 
xngat  deaf  stone,"  34X,  368-9;  his  sympathy 
wiift  Goethe's  theory  of  the  intermaxillary 
bone,  ^3;  his  theory  of  man  and  the 
brutes  m  the /deenj  343 ;  his  good  judg- 
ment in  music,  348;  reading  aloud  the 
/deen  to  Goethe  and  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
357 ;  the  renewal  of  friendship  in  178^, 
360;  Herder  aids  Goethe  in  revising  his 
works,  367,  386 ;  Herder  in  Karlsbad,  367  ; 
Herder  urges  Goethe  to  work  at  //kigente, 
168 ;  of  all  Goethe's  friends,  understands 
him  best,  378 ;  mention  of  Herder  during 
the  Italian  journey,  372,  373,  378,  384, 
39«.  393.  40X  note;  (the  Jdeen\  403; 
lAngantyr  und  Hervoi\  405 ;  406 ; 
(urges  Goethe's  retumX  4x0 ;  the  false  re- 
port that  Herder  had  gone  to  Italy,  4x3, 
4x4 ;  Herder  mentioned,  4x6 ;  starts  for 
Itsuy,  4x9 ;  Herder's  Gott^  430 ;  Herder's 
call  to  GSttinsen,  437  (and  733); 
Herder's  return  from  Italy,  431 ;  praises 
the  RUmucke  BUpen.  ib. ;  praises  Tatso, 
ib.  ;  appointed  ^^ce-President  of  (Consis- 
tory, s^.,  and  7-34 ;  baptizes  August 
Goethe,  434 ;  Ck)ethe  gives  Christiane  and 
August  into  his  charge.  436 ;  discussing 
optics,  4^;  reading  tlie  BeitrAge  tur 
Optik  and  the  GrottkopkteL^  445-6 ;  brings 
BSttiger  to  Weimar,  4^6 ;  friendly  with 
Goethe,  460 ;  reads  Reineke^  46X ;  urges 
Voss  to  see  (^the,  467 ;  in  the  company 
of  Voss  and  Goethe,  ^68  \  translation  of 
Balde,  469  :  narrow  criticism  of  WiUulm 
Meister^  ib.;  his  "Freedom  vertigo," 
470;  joins  the  Horen,  ib. ;  follows  an 
aesthetic  tendency  different  from  (Goethe's, 
47 1  {and  see  477  and  704);  coldness  be- 
tween (Goethe  and  Herder,  47a ;  Herder 
one  of  the  evening  circle  at  tne  Duchess 
Axnalia'L  474-5 ;  his  objection  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  ROmiseke  EUgien^  477 ;  the 
breach  between  Goethe  and  Herder,  480 
{and  see  737-7*0);  the  effect  of  Die 
ProMden  on  Herder,  503;  Herder  at 
Goethe's  house,  ib. ;  friendly  to  (jcming, 
506 ;  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia  talks  to  him, 
ib.;  at  Goethe's  house,  5x3;  (Joethe's 
dreadful  illness,  5x9  note;  confirming 
August  (}oethe,  539,  S3x ;  his  complaint 
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about  the  Gymnasimiit  533 ;  his  last  meet- 
ing with  Goethe,  536  mcU;  illness,  539 
note;  death,  ^;  professorship  advo- 
cated in  ^  Weimar  Gymmasiumf  543  ; 
critical  objection  to  IVerther^  579 

Herder,  Maria  Caroline  von  (nit  Flachs- 
land),  6a,  X04;  portrait,  ib.;  xiz,  134; 
meets  Goethe  first,  137 ;  bears  Gdiz,  138-9 ; 
speaks  of  Tht  WoMaerer^  z^ ;  account 
of  Frau  Loroche,  140-141 ;  (joethe  reads 
Sterne  to,  143  ;  Goethe  sends  her  apoem, 
FtUmtifUgesaHgt  143;  account  of  Goethe 
at  Merck  s  house,  z6o-z6z ;  Goethe's 
Jakrmarkt^  z68,  734 ;  marriage,  Z69,  zto  ; 
Goethe  meets  her  with  her  husband  in 
Darmstadt,  93a;  she  directs  Herder's 
bitterness  towards  Goethe,  330 ;  in  Karls- 
bad, 367 ;  mentioned,  407,  4za  noU^  4x6 ; 
Goethe's  friendliziess  during  her  husband's 
absence,  ^19,  430^  4az ;  43^  nott^  406,  438 ; 
Goethe's  letter  from  Venice,  ^37  ;  Carol- 
ine's explanation  of  Goethe's  dreadful  ill- 
ness, 518 

Herder,  Sigmund  August  Wolfgang  von, 

„43«,  436.  523,  558.  7M.  741^  ^  ^^ 

Herder,  the  other  children.  Adalbert,  Gott- 
fned,.^EmU,  Rinaldo,  Wilhelm,  734,  738-40 

Herder,  Luise,  6qz 

HermoMH^  by  Ehas  Schlegel,  6^ 

Hermann,  Christian  Gottfried,  (Goethe's 
Leiprig  friend,  son  of  Johaim  Gottfried 
HermannX  61..  7^1  75,  77.  94*.  copy  of 
Gffts  sent  to  hun,  Z74;  Goethe  asks  his 
legal  advice,  Z74 ;  487  «tf/r,  5x4  not* 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob,  the 
metrist,  5x4 

Hermann  und  Dffrothta^  the  idyll,  depicts 
Goethe's  parents,  33 ;  484,  485,  486,  487, 
f?^,  159.  490,  493.  639;  dian»tised  by 
Karl  TOpfer.  660 ;  mentioned,  674 

Hermann  undDorotkeOj  the  elegiac^  487 

Hermanxistein  Cave,  386-7,  3<3 

Hero  und  Leander^  483,  484,  49X 

Herrgottsberg,  X4a,  143 

Herrnhutersor  Moravians,  ax,  34,87-88, 90-9Z 

Herzan,  Franz,  Count  von,  ^85,  408 

Herzlieb,  Christian  Friednch  Karl,  556 

Herzlieb,  WUhelmine,  556,  570*  57  z,  575 

Her^og  Michel,  by  KrQgcr,  fA 

Hesse,  Andreas  Peter,  Z37,  Z38 

Hesse,  Frau,  Caroline  Flachsland's  sister, 
"37.  »39 

Hessen-Cassel,  Friederike  Christiane  Au- 
guste.  Electoral  Princess  of  {yUe  Princess 
of  Prussia),  575 

Hessen-Cassel,  .  .  .  Landgra/of,  395 

Hessen- Darmstadt,  Charlotte  Wilhelmine 
Christiane  Maria.  Princess  of,  going  to 
Berlin  with  Merck,  Z67,  169,  734 

Hessen  -  Darmstadt,    Hciuiette   Christiane  | 
Caroline,  Landgri^fin  of;  going  to  Ber- 
lin with  Merck,  Z67,  X69,  734 ;  to:  death, 
X90  ^  I 

Hessen-Darmstadt,  Ludwig  X.,  Landgra/^ 
of;  (x7S3-z83o):  as  Hereditary  Prince  a  ! 
member  of  Buri's  Arcadian  Society,  47 ;  , 
friendly  to  Goethe,  377 ;  asks  Christiane  • 
Vulpius  what  flowers  bloom  beneath  her  j 
hand,  418;  comes  to  Eisenach  with  two 
hundred  horse,  478  j 


Hessea-Darmstadt,  Luise,  Princess  of,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Weimar,  s«e  Weunar 

Hessen- Darmstadt,  Wilhelmine,  Princess 
of;  going  to  Berlin  with  Merck,  Z67, 
«69»  7*4 

Hessen-Homburg,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  Land- 

Hessen-Homburg,  Caroline  Luise,  Land- 

grAfin  of,  Z39 
Heuschrtcke,  An  die^  333 
Hexameter,  used  by  Goethe,  460,  468 
Heyden,  Johann  Philipp,  senior  BQxger- 

mdster,  az3 
Heyne,  Christian  Gottlob,  5z,  737 
Hildbun^hausen,  Goethe  in,  339 
Hiller,  Johann  Adam,  ^5,  ^x 
Himburg,  Christian  Fnedrich,  384 
Hirt,  Aloys,  377,  380 ;  in  Weimar,  491 
Hirzel,  Hans  Kaspar,  physician  of  ZOrich, 

"  Hoch  auf  dem  alten  Thume  steht,"  Z97 
"  HochbeglQckt  in  deiner  Liebe,"  635 
Hochkirchen,  Battle  of,  35 
Hflchst,  9,  43 
HocJuteitlied,  538  note 
Hof,  485,  558,  576 
Hohenasperg,  73a 
Hohenfeld,  Chnstof  von,  z^ 
Hohenlohe-Ingelsingen,  Fnedrich  Ludwig, 

Hohenzollem  -  Hechingen,  Luise  Pauline, 
Princess  (nie  Princess  of  Coiu-landX  588 

Holbach,  Baron  d',  Syttime  de  la  nature, 
zza,  Z74 

Holland,  Louu  Napoleon,  ex-King  of,  59Z 

Holland,  Georg  Jonathan,  Freil^rr  von, 

H 
H 
H 


Ulytses 

Homerum^  Prolegomena  ad,  hj  Wolf,  476 

HOpfner,  Ludwig  Julius  Friednch,  Z33,  Z5z, 
Z78,  188,  728 

Hoppe,  Joachim,  40 

Horace,  18,  407 

Horen,  Die,  periodical,  469,  470,  47X  ;  in- 
jures Wieland's  Merknr,  47a ;  Goethe's 
Tales  for  it,  473 ;  475,  476,  477.  478  *,  at- 
Ucked,  479 ;  ^80,  487 

Homberger,  sculptor,  9qg 

Horn,  Johaim  Adam,  GoeUie's  friend,  40 ; 
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THE  LIFE  OF  GOETHE. 


"Goethe  is  a  greater  philosopher  than  , 
ever,*^  4^  64 ;  comes  to  Leipzig,  57-8 ;  his  1 
description  of  KAthchen,  60 ;  of  Goethe's 
fantastic  behaviour,  63 ;  his  explanation 
of  it,  64 ;  recites  HarUauins  Prologue, 
66 ;  sends  copies  of  it  about,  69 ;  called  1 
the  Pegauer^  71  ;  acting,  73 ;  lodged  at  ' 
the  Schdnkopfs*,  74 ;  avoids  seeing  Less- 
ingi  75  :  77.  84-5  ;  return  from  Leipzig, 
88  ;  m  love,  ib . ;  89,  93,  95  ;  the  letter  of 
December  1770,  no;  119,  129,  175 

Hottelstedt  Ecke,  680 

House,  the  Gocthcs',  on  the  Hirscheraben,  1 
3 ;  no  garden,  6 ;  described,  its  discom*  ! 
tort,  9;  rebuilding,  11 ;  described  as  re-  : 
built,  XI-13  :  picture  of  it,  12  ;  picture  of  ' 
the  coat  of  arms  on  it,  13;  Wolfgang's  . 
room,  13 :  arrangement  of  (he  books  and 
objects  of  art,  14 ;  Goethe  finds  fault  with  j 
its  architecture,  94 ;  plan  of  dividing  it,  iK 

Houses  in   Weimar,  Goethe's,  u*  JSger- 
haus,  Frauenplan,  Garden  in  the  Park        I 

Howard,  Luke,  654  i 

Kuber,  Michael,  70  I 

Hufeland,  Christof  WilheUn,  446,  467,  469, 
518.  5a8  nott 

Hufeland,  Gottlieb,  513,  538,  53a 

Hufeland,  Frau,  528 


Hugo,  Victor,  697 
"tudiguHg  aer  iCi 
umi 


Hul 


'i^5r  <'"'  ^^nsU,  546 
Fon 


Human  Form,  the,  309,  387,  399»  4oi|  405» 


^68 
Idetn 


501 ;  Taticrfde,  517 ;  Schiller's  accotipt 
of  Eugenie^  535  ;  Werner's  Martin 
Lutkrr^  570  note;  his  third  visit  to 
Weimar,  ^96 ;  his  fourth,  ib.  ;  I  Aland 
asks  Goethe  for  a  play,  613-4 *  Inlands 
death,  6aa  ;  Die  Hagtstolstn^  ib. ;  refer- 
ence to  Iffland,  647 
IfRand,  his  wife  {ftie  GreumX  498 
I«c»,  457 

Iltcui^  Voss's  translation,  473 
III,  river,  at  Strassburg,  121,  328 
Ilm,  the  river,  359,  370,  496,  613,  665,  691 
tlmenau^  the  poem,  346,  352,  7x3 
Ilmenau  mines,  268-9,  ^T^'^%  y^^o*  3x9*20, 
3aJt  3»9.  335-337*  37a.  4x6^  433,  433.  43?" 
{..442,  444t  460,  465,  467,  477-«.  486  ;  thcu- 
failure,  501  ;  closed  entirely,  605 
Ilmenau,    Goethe's   first    visit    to,   368-9 ; 
mentioned,  374 ;  Kraft,  37^-5 ;  wild  con- 
duct of  Goethe  and  the  Duke  there,  376 : 
Charlotte  and  Goethe  there,  388-9 ;  Goethe 
and  the  Duke  there,   313 ;  again,  w  : 
Goethe  in  Ibnenau,  329,  336,  344;  Kari 
August    takes    Constantin    there,    353  ; 
Goethe  and  Karl  August  living  there  after 
"  forest  fashion,"  355,  360 ;  Goethe  takes 
Fritz  Stein  there,  556;  Fritz  and  Ernst 
taken,    357;     Goethe    there,    366    notf; 
Goethe  there,  433,  436,  465  ;  with  August, 


x&uuuui  race,  l&du^i  un,  aia-as« 

Humboldt,  Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander, 
Freiherr  von,  ^73,  475,  488 ;  his  presence 
•'  in  itself  sufficient  to  fill  a  whole  life  with 
interest,"  489,  565;  "An  Trauertagen " 
addressed  to  him,  634  *,  visits  Weimar  in 
X826,  674 

Humboldt,  Karl  Wilhelm,  Freiherr  von, 
407  Mo/e  ;  visits  Goethe,  434  ;  the  Horen, 
469 ;  473»  475f  476 ;  translating  vEschylus, 
489  ;  prosodic  court  of  justice  on  Hermann 
und  Dorothea^  489 ;  Riemer,  539 ;  visits 
Goethe  b  1833,  648 ;  visits  Goethe  in  1826, 
674  ;  Goethe  writing  to,  706  note 

Hunting,  Karl  August's  love  of,  378,  335, 

.350,  354,  487.  .  ^  ,       . 

HQsgen,  Hetnnch  Scbasluin,  34,  3? 

Husgeo,  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  and  his  wife, 
36^ 

Hutton,  R.  H.,  Essay  on  Goethe,  393,  530 

Hypentmtitre^  by  Lemicrre,  38 


IhycMt^  Die  Kranichc  ties,  491  note 
Ice-chokes  in  Saale,  338,  503,  5x3  note 
Iceland,  589 

"  Ich  komme  bald,  ihr  goldnen  Kinder,"  iio 
Ideen  iiher  organisckc  Bildung,  by  Goethe, 


feen  zur  Geschichte^  Herder's,  343,  357, 

360,  403 
Idris,  83 

Idylle.  cantata  by  Goethe,  604 
Iffland,  August  Wilhelm,  Die  JUger,  444  *. 

mentioned,  480  ;  in  Weimar,  48»-3 ;  485  ; 

g[oe$  to  Berlin,  486  ;  in  Weimar  a  second 

time,  497 ;  the  Piccolotmni  sent  to  him. 


12.1 


7-8 ;  again  there  with  August.   486 ; 
— ibel  living  there,  503 ;  Goethe  there  i- 


18x3,  607;  in  X83X,  71 V4;  the  old  days 

there  recalled  by  Karl  August  in  X825, 

664 
Ilten,  Caroline  Ton  (married  in  X788  to  Ober- 

/orstmeister  son  Moser  of  DQrlachX  380, 

29X 
"  Im  emsten  Beinhaus,"  67a 
Imhof,  Amalie  von,  see  Helvig 
Imhof,  Katharina,  dining  at  Goethe's  hotise, 

488 
Imhof,  Luise  (nie  Schardt),  Charlotte  von 

Stein's  sister,  31  x,  488  ;  her  death,  540 
Impresario  in  angustiet  L\  opera,  398 
Indian  ink,  Goethe  drawing  in,  40a 
Indian  poetry  (Lassen),  676 
*'In   Hygiea's    Form   beliebt's  Anniden,** 

646 
Innsbruck,  371 
Insel  Feisenhurg,  x6 
Intermaxillary  bone,  34X-3,  653 
Intermezzos.  347,  ^88 
lon^  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  525,  526 
Ipkigenie  at^  Tauris ;   begun,  374 ;   fin- 

ished.  283  ;  acted,  279, 389 ;  Charlotte  von 

Stein  s  influence,  293 ;  acted,  3x7 ;  ajnin. 

Herder  commends  Ipkigenie  to  GoeOie's 
attention,  368 ;  the  Brenner  Pass,  yji ; 
history  of  Ipkigenie  during  the  ItaJtan 
journey,  372..  (St.  Agatha)  373,  379  •  8«> ; 
Abate  Taccht  wishes  to  translate  it.  38X  ; 
does  not  interest  the  Prince  of  Waideck, 
385 ;  does  not  interest  the  artists  in  Rome, 
386 ;  to  be  submitted  to  Herder,  ib.;  affects 
Anton  Zucchi  deeply,  387 ;  Angelika's  deep 
feeling  for  it,  388 ;  mentioned,  433, 450, 493 
note ;  Goethe  undertakes  to  prepare  it  for 
the  stage,  5x3 ;  but  cannot,  ib,;  performed 


■xxZ\    transcribed,  366,  367;  the 
Herder  and  Wiebmd  in  revision. 
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with  Gluck's  music,  518;  Goethe  asks 
Schiller  to  adapt  it,  536;  Schiller's  adapta- 
tion aaed,  530 ;  played  in  1895,  667 

iphigettit  in  Delphi^  373 

/rw,  periodical,  209,  2x7,  223 

Ischia,  300 

Israel,  103 

Isrtul  in  the  Deteri^  489 

Isenburg-Budingeo,  Ludwig  Casiinir,  Count 
von,  91 

Isenburg- BQdingen,  Sophie  Charlotte  Er> 
nestine,  Princess  of,  198 

"  1st  es  mSglich  !  Stem  der  Sterne, **  627 

"  1st  es  denn  vrahr  was  man  gesagt?**  368 

Italian  comedy,  372,  388 

Italian  fashion  in  nouse-building,  450 

Italian  language,  how  Wolfgang  learned, 
91 ;  poems  in,  59 ;  mentioned,  349,  366 ; 
studying  Italian  with  Fritz  Stein,  ^  ^ 

Italian  master  of  languages,  21 ;  his  singing, 

Italian    Opera;     in    Frankfurt,    43;     in 

Eisenach,   34;; ;   in    Brunswick,   ib, ;   in 

Venice,  372  ;  in  Rome,  388 
Italian  painting,  at  Dresden  Gallery,  7a 
Italian  pnuse  of  ^^  173 
Italidnitckt  RetUt  -O/V,  37^  noie^  420,  6x9, 

62X,  652 ;  ZweittrRemiscfurA  u/enthaU^ 

605,  696  ttot$ 
Italy,  Goethe  in.  37'-4«4  *»  «ga»nf  437*8 


t 


Italy,  Goethe  telling  about,  at  Rudolsudt, 
;  at  Pempelto  «-.--- 

459 


421;  at  Pempelfort,  458;  at  MOiuter, 


Italy,  Goethe's  father  ui,  a,  366,  379,  389 ; 
Herder  starting  for,  X04,  155 ;  Goethe's 
wish  to  go,  178^  233,  «34 ;  assures  Kayser 
that  the  Duke  u  not  going,  976 ;  Goethe 
on  the  Gotthard,  again  overcomes  the 
loneing  for  ItsUy,  ^3 ;  Kayser  going  to 
Italy,  346-7 ;  Goethe  almost  betrays  his 
intention  to  Kayser,  349;  does  not  to 
Quurlotte,  359;  the  fcwetastes  of  Italy 
reckoned,  366 ;  the  Duchess  Amalia's  plan 
of  going  to  Italy^  ^09,  404,  407-8,  4x0, 
41a  ;  starting  for  Italy,  4x9 ;  in  Italy,  432- 
9 ;  returning,  436,  438 ;  Herder  starts  for 
luly,  4x9,  7^^ ;  his  return,  43X  ;  Goethe's 
thought  qH  joining  the  Duchess  Amalia, 
427;  abandoned,  430;  Meyer  to  Italy, 
j^77-8;  starting,  479;  Goethe's  plan  of 
joining  Mever,  477,  4^8,  479 ;  has  to  give 
It  up,  483 ;  hope  «  gomg ' 


485*  487 ;  Goethe  gives  up  the  thought, 
on  Italy,  477,  478 


,  Goe&e  and  Meyex^an  a  great  work 


Jabach,  Everard  von,  aoo 
acobj  wrestling.  122,  401 
acobi,  Friedrich  Heiiuich,  x^i,  X56;  his 
half-sister  Charlotte^  x68;  hu  wue,  17^, 
X07 :  Goethe  meets  htm,  199-90X  ;  Jacobi  s 
E^istcloH  dieAkademistenyTOi^v,  Jacobi's 
utterance  on  Wertker,  204 ;  Boie  visits 
himt  905-6;  Jacobi  in  Frankfurt,  2x5 ;  hears 
Fa$ut,  ib.  ;  entreated  to  go  away  by 
Goethe,  2x7 ;  a  second  visit  to  Frankfurt, 
9x8-219;  hears  the  beginning  of  Steiloj  2x9; 


S/f//a  transcribed  for  him  bv  Johaima 
Fahlmer,  21%  921 ;  laments  the  dinout- 
mtnt^  224 ;  AihvilU Papitre^  234 ;  Goethe 
borrows  money  of  Jacobi,  237,  361  •  2  ; 
Wieland  praises  Goethe  to  him,  246 ;  the 
IVoldttnar  afiair,  981,  295,  296,  300-1 ; 
friendly  again,  333,  334,  34^  358 ;  .the 
Princess  Galitzin,  358-0;  visited  by  Knebel, 
36X ;  how  the  reconciliation  came  about, 
6i-a;  Jacobi  visits  Weimar,  361-2; 
ipinoza  ib,  and  note;  Jacobi  mentioned, 
418  notit  ist^notfj  444,  440  nate;  Goethe's 
visit  to  Jacobi,  457-8  and  735 ;  524  not*  ; 
Jacobi  visits  Weimar  in  1805,  553; 
Schelling's  attack  on  him,  599-600;  his 
death,  638 

Jacobi,  Helene  Elisabeth  {nig  von  Qer- 
montX  wife  of  Fritz  Jacobi;  comes  to 
Franlumt,  175  ;  wishes  to  reconcile 
Goethe  and  the  Jacobis,  179,  X97,  199; 
her  death,  361-2 

Jacobi,  Clara,  daughter  of  Fritz,  358,  458 

Jacobi,  Max,  son  of  Fritz,  458,  461 

Jacobi,  Johaxm  Georg,  brother  of  Fritz 
Jacobi,  141,  156 ;  sings  Johanna  Fahlmer 
as  "Adelaide,"  X67;  X75,  X79,  x8o,  194, 
726 :  Goethe  meets  him,  199 ;  /ru,  909 

Jacobi,  Charlotte,  half-sister  of  Fritz  Jacobi, 
x68,  X7<,  362,  ^58 

Jacobi,  Helene,  half-iister  of  Fritz  Jacobi, 
4S8f  553 

Jacobi*^  Das  UnrlHek  der^  farce,  723  ;  178, 
x88 :  sent  to  Klopstock,  102 ;  Johanna 
Fahlmer  questions  Goethe  about  it,  727 

Jagd^  Di*t  400  and  note;  674 

Jagemann,  Caroline,  488,  509,  510,  52X,  522, 
535  npttt  590,  593i  594i  595i  6a8,  649,  662, 
666 

Jagemaim, ,  younger  sister,  5x9 

Jagemann,  Christian  foseph,  488 

Jagenumn,  Ferdinand,  pamter,  631 

J^€r.  Di^t  by  Ifliand,  444 

JSgernaus,  Goethe's  redkience,  956;  fitted 
up  for  Prince  Constantin,  3x1 ;  Goethe 
there  again.  43?»  433.  44x 

Jakrmarktt  the  first,  x68,  724,  73^ 

Jakrmarkts/fst  9U  PlunderrwetUm  i  iu 
date,  795;  given  to  Klinger,  726;  men- 
tioned, 798 ;  908 ;  played  at  Ettersburg, 
98x 

iaup,  Georg  Daniel,  X38, 140 
ean  Paul,  sit  Richter 
ena,  952,  973,  a9»»  3*3  ;  th«  ice<hoke,  338 ; 
Loder  324,  341;   BQttner,  3143  *.   Baisch. 
343.  344 ;  algebra,  r.5  ;  Knel)el.  3S4,  358. 
493 ;  Loder,  434;  Werner,  432 ;  Schiller 
and  Batsch,  434;   "a  complicated  mis- 
chief," 436;    Looer:   440;   Prof.    Voigt, 
443 ;  Schiller  and  Fichtc,  47a     \Hert  I 
ceas*  to  indtx  Gptth^s  xnsits  to  Jena  until 
1S37.]    Goethe  there  in  1827,  68X-683 ;  in 
1828.  688,  6^ ;  in  1830,  700 
Jena  Anatomical  Cabinet,  597,  689 
Jena,  Battle  of,  560-561,  665,  743-745 
Jena,  BQttner  Library,  338,  524,  526,  528, 

53a 
Jena  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  559,   597,  682, 

70X 
Jena  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  640 
Jena  Cabinet  of  Physical  Science,  597 
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Jena  Castle,  472-3,  483,  515,  517,  518,  541, 

,  559.  57*  »»^^,  597.  636,  700 

Jena  Chenucal  Laboratory,  597 

Jena  G>Ilection  of  Coins,  495,  640 

Jena,    FarsUngarttn^    (Botanic    GardenX 

434?  466,  532,  636,  641,  682,  700 
Jena  institutions,  612,  620,  62a,  629-30,  651 
Jena  Library,  4515,  526,  530,  53a,  650-51,  7<x> 
Jena  Mineialogical  Society,  546,  548,  636, 

note 
Jena  museums,  532,  597,  6xa,  620,  daa,  629- 

30,  650,  651,  682,  700 
Jena  Ooservatory,  507,  650-5^1,  68a 
Jena  Osteologic-Zoofogical  Cabinet,  597 
Jena  Society  of  Natural  History,466,  546 
Jena     '|  Superintendence,"     $e«     Weimar 

Superintendence 
Jena  University,  274,  524,  338-9 ;  Batsch, 
343;  409^  416;  SduUers  appointment, 
424,  435  'j  the  four  Courts  who  had  share  in 
Jena  University  government,  425 ;  427, 434, 
443, 461 ;  Fichte,  467,  504;  her  great  losses, 
537.  539i  55o>  556,  557 ;  Napoleon's  bene- 
ficence, 581 ;  Goethe  s  work,  597,  612, 
620 :  confers  degrees  on  Goethe,  666 

iena  University  Library,  650,  700 
cna  University  Senate,  650 
eiu  University  students,  535,  583,  74a 

Jtnaitch4    ailgtmeiiu    LittraturMeitun^, 

,  537.  53?-540,  547 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  403 

Jentschen,  Court-gardener,  270 

Jtrtmiak  xxxi.  5 :  83,  576 

Jerusalem,  Johann  Friedrich  ^Klllidm  von, 
6a,  aso 

Jerusalem,  Kari  Wilhelm  von,  in  Leipcig, 
calls  Goethe  a  Gtck^  6a,  159;  in  Wetzlar, 
suicide,  159 ;  hiend  of  Leasing,  ib.  ;  Kest- 
ner's  account  of  his  suicide,  160 ;  his  story 
used  in  Wtriker^  186,  187,  190,  203-4, 
ao8 

J  try  nnd  BdUfy ;  begun,  304-305;  sent 
to  Kayscr,  305 ;  Kayser  very  slow,  307 ; 
Seckendorff^  music,  311 ;  played,  31a ; 
revised,  411 

•JeUt  faWt  der  Engel,**  114-zis 
Jew-German,  34 

Jews,  Wolfgang  curious  about  their  cus- 
toms, 37 
Jews'  quarter,  Frankfurt,  t9a 
Jokemna  Sebutt  590,  598  nott 
John,  J.,  580,  605,  606,  611  noi*t  646  ttoie; 

portrait  of  turn,  658 ;  Doraburg,  688 
Jomville,  Jean,  Sire  de,  455 
Jonahy  Lavater's  sermons  on,  174 

ionson,  Ben,  508  jm//,  5za  naU 
ordis,  Karl,  ^66 
ordis,  Ludovika  {nie  BrentanoX  566,  570 
Jouph^  21,  39 
Journal  dts  Luxu*  uttd  der  Modtn^  526, 

527 
Joux,  ValUe «/«,  301 
Julitts  Ctrtar^  of  Shakespeare,  489,  539 
Julius  Ctetar^  Goethe  plans  a  drama,  123 ; 

speaks  to  SchOnbom  of  it,  179,  z8o^  but 

see  725  ;  mentioned  to  Schdnbom,  192 ; 

allusion  to  it,  580 
"Julie  — ce  n'est  plu*,"  from  Rousseau's 

XouvtiU  HiUtise,  258 


July  Revolution  in  Paris,  700 

Juncker,  Justus,  « 

Jung,  a  maker  of  lay-figures,  8x 

Jung,    Johann    Heinrich,    called    Stining, 

108-9,   111,   115-16;    his  nuuriage,    121; 

xr},  121,  X30,  138 ;  Goethe  meets  him  in 

Elberfeld,  199  ;  he  visits  Frankfurt,  2x8 ; 

Goethe's  last  meeting  Mrith  him,  628 
Jung,    Christine    (m/«    Friedenberg),    zoB, 

X15,  121 
Jungfrau  voH  Orltans,  Die^  515  9ot€,  521 

5*2,  535 
Junggesell  und  der  MnA/bacA,  Der,  492 
"Junker  Berlichingen,"  Goethe  called,  168 
Juno  Ludovisi,  381 
Jupiter  Serapis,  Temple  of,  at  Pozzuoli, 

,  393-4    ,    «    ^. 

Jupiter,  the  Smilmg,  181 

Jupiter,  Goethe  mc^efling  a  profile  of,  43X 

Justinus,  the  historian,  2a 

K 

Kaaz,  Karl  Friedrich,  575,  600 

Kabale  und  Liebe^  AT*- 

Kalb,  Karl  Alexander  von,  242-3,  244,  256 

Kalb,  Johaim  August  Alexander  von,  241- 
2-3,  a44,  252  ;  writes  to  Goethe's  parents, 
261 :  268,  260,  971 ;  his  bad  finance,  307, 
308-9,  127  ;  Kalb's  disgrace,  330 

Kalb,  Cnju-lotte  von  (n/r  Marschalk  von 
Ostheim ;  her  husband  was  Heinrich  Julius 

J^^^)l  ^'9,  428,  469,  48a,  484,  565 

Kalb,  Heuunch  Julius,  419 

Kammer,  the,  (Chamber  of  Finance),  261, 
330-z;  Goethe  sets  its  affairs  in  good  order, 

„  334-5;  394.  4" 

Kammerberg,  the,  ^75-6 

Kammerberff,  Goethe's  essay  on,  576^  598 

Kampf  family,  of  Worms,  91 

Kanne,  Johann  Gottfried,  74,  85.  89 

Kanne,  Anna  Katharina  \nie  SchOnkopf  X 
52  ;  Horn's  description  of  her,  60 ;  her 
portrait,  60 ;  64-^ ;  \«x  initials  on  the  liixien, 
65,  67-8 ;  her  singing,  66 ;  Goethe's  rude> 
ness,  68,  74  :  his  poetic  atonement,  68, 
and  74;  Kanne  comes  to  SchOnkopfs, 
74 ;  (Goethe's  grief,  ib. ;  his  lyrics,  75 ;  gifts 
to  Kithchen,  74,  75,  82,  93 ;  nuewell, 
79^;  letters  to  her,  8x-2,  84,  85,  86, 
ZX3,  91-92,  93;  her  saucy  letter.  82  :  her 
concern  on  account  of  (}oethe  s  illness, 
84  ;  Goethe's  dream  of  marrying  her, 
86,  93 ;  his  dream  that  she  is  married, 
92  ;  her  betrothal,  89 ;  she  asks  for  a 
malriage  poem,  91-2 ;  her  wedding  post- 
poned, 93  ;  her  marriage,  95 ;  1x4,  X25, 
1 39 ;  Goethe  sees  her  again,  258 

Kant,  Immanuel,  103,  438-9,  440 

Kapp,  Christian  ErKard,  566 

Karl,  (Goethe's  servant,  6x6 

Karlsbad,  340,  341,  344,  354 ;  Goethe  and 
Charlotte  von  Stem  there  (1785X  358; 
(1786X  367 ;  Goethe  owes  "a  new  exist- 
ence to  these  springs,  365  ;  the  gather- 
ing in  Karlsbad  (1786X  367-370,  380,  385 ; 

(»795X  476 ;  (1806X  558 ;  (in  1807X  566-7 ; 

(m  1808X  574-6 ;  (in  i8xoX  58a,  584,  585-6, 
592;  (in  181  iX  582,  588;  (in  x8x2X  582. 
589,  592;  (in  x8x8X  637;  (in  x8x9X  639*. 
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(in  1820),  640 ;  (in  iSax),  641 ;  (in  1833), 
646 

Karlsbad,  Christiane  taken  to  (181  zX  588; 
(1812),  580 

Karlsbad,  August  Goethe  taken  to  (1807), 
167 ;  (i8ia),  589 

rlsrube,  158,  177,  204,  ao6,  310,  an; 
Goethe  in,  337  ;  mentioned,  384 ;  (Goethe 
in,  ^5  ;  again,  628 

Karschin,  Axma  Luise  («/r  DurbachX  334, 
278 

Karstens,  actor,  649 

Kassel,  stt  Cassel 

'*  Kaum  dass  ich  dich  wieder  habe,"  6a8 

K^tner,  Johann  Friedrich,  490 

Katharine's  Church,  Frankfurt,  x8 

Katharina,  the  Princess,  ue  Oldenburg 

Kiithchen,  see  Kanne,  Anna  Katharina 

Kauffmann,  Angelika,  see  Zucchi 

Kaufmann,  Chrtstof,  the  Kraftapostel,  395, 
731 

Katzbach,  battle  of  the,  607 

KatzenpasteUt  59^ 

Kayser,  Johann  Matthias  {not  MatthSusX 
Organist  at  Grey  Friars'  Church,  Frank- 
furt  {net  at  St.  Katharine's),  191,  734 

Kaiser,  Philipp  Christo^  his  friendship  with 
(Goethe  and  KUnger,  734 ;  his  unhappy 
love  for  Susanne  £bert,  739 ;  Lavater's 
description  of  his  character,  191 ;  Goethe 
meets  him  in  Zurich,  330 ;  (joethe  writes 
to  him  from  Weimar,  276 ;  meets  htm  in 
Zflrich,  304  ;  his  Ces/iHfre  mit  BegUitung 
des  Claviers^  ib.  ;  GoeQie  sends  him  /ery 
und  Bdtely^  305 ;  Kayser  very  slow  m 
composing  to  it,  307,  31  x  ;  Kayser  in 
Weimar,  3x6 ;  Kayser  a  zealous  Mason, 
3x9 ;  Kayser  leaves  Weimar,  330 ;  Goethe's 
endeavour  to  bring  him  into  intercourse 
with  Gluck,  3a  X,  333  ;  Kayser  going  to 
Italy,  346-7  ;  Kayser,  (3octhe,  and  the 
comic  opera,  347-349;  Kayser's  letters 
from  Italy,  366 ;  Goethe  writes  to  Kayser 
from  Rome,  388,  400,  403 ;  Kayser  comes 
to  Rome,  403-4 ;  mentioned,  405, 413  ;  ac- 
companies Cvoethe  home  to  Germany,  413  ; 
will  go  away  with  the  Duchess  Amalia, 
419  ;  Kayser  leaves  the  Duchess's  party, 

J 22-3  ;  begins  to  compose  Scherz  List  und 
lacke  for  the  third  tmie,  433 

Keats,  John,  jo^tufte 

Kecht, Jfohann  Sigismund,  6qx 

Kchl,  Gdtter  Helden  und  Witland  printed 
at,  187,  727 

Kehr,  Isaak,  40,  6x8  note 

Keil,  Robert,  Corona  Sckrdter^  55,  66; 
Frau  Rath,  286 ;  his  harsh  judgment  of 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  293 ;  Frau  RatA, 
385  note 

Keller,  Auguste,  252 

Ke-itncr,  Johann  Christian^  (joethe  meets 
him,  145:  Kestner's  description  of  (Goethe, 
145-6;  his  description  of  Lotte,  X48 ;  his 
generous  behaviour,   X49 ;    his    first  ac- 

?|uainiancc  with  Lotte.  722  ;  fetches  Lotte 
rom   Gicssen.  723 ;    nis    birthday,    X52 ; 
comes  to  Frankfurt,  157  ;  harsh  judgment 
of  Gocihc,    159 ;    his    marriage,    167-8 ;  ; 
leaves  Wet/Iar,  170 ;  pained  by  irerfAer,  1 
303-4  ;  forgives  (Goethe,  307  ;  mentioned,  | 


354,  333 ;  friendship  revived,  360-36X,  363  ; 
Kestner's  death,  634 

Kestner,  Charlotte  Sophie  Henriette  (n^e 
Buff);  Goethe's  first  meeting  with  her, 
X46-Z49 ;  Kestner's  first  meeting,  733 ;  her 
portrait,  147 ;  Goethe  and  Lotte  compan- 
ions, 1^9,  733 ;  (Goethe  kisses  her,  72a  ; 
her  visit  to  Giessen,  15X,  732  ;  (Goethe's 
last  evening  with  Lotte,  X53,  168  ;  Goethe 
revisits  Wetalar,  x  59-60;  her  marriage, 
167  ;  leaves  Wetikur,  X70 ;  Goethe  sends 
her  his  silhouette,  724;  birth  of  her  first 
son,  191 ;  (joethe  mentions  Wertker  to 
her  by  name,  193;  j^ained  on  reading 
H^ertner,  303*4 »  lorgives  Goethe,  207 ; 
mentioned,  3x6|  235,  254;  (}oethe's  last 
meeting  with  ner,  634;  her  son,  704. 
See  also  Silhouette;  iVerther;  Brandt; 
Lotten,  Ah 

Kestner,  C^eotg,  Lotte's  eldest  son ;  hb  birth, 
X9I 

Kestner,  August,  Lotte's  fourth  son,  701 

Kielmansegge,  Cliristian  Albrecht,  rreiherr 
yon,  X44,  159 

Kieser,  Dietnch  Georg,  608-61  x 

Kingjohn^  by  Shakespeare,  447 

King  Rother^  590 

Kirms,  Franz,  443,  485  note,  497  note^  499 
note,  sgAHote,  6x3  note,  629,  630 

Klaproth,  Heinrich  Julius  von,  608 

Kleist,  von,  Courland  nobleman,  120^ 

Klettenberg,  Susaime  Katharina  von,*2x,  80, 
83,  84,  87-8,  89,  9x,  X02, 109,  128,  X63,  171, 
X89,  X94,  X05;  her  death,  atx ;  Goethe  is 
proctor  for  her  heirs,  341 

KJinger,  Johann,  father  of  the  poet  (died 
Feb.  X760),  41 

Klinger,  Cornelia  Margarete  Dorothea  (n/e 
Fuchs),  mother  of  the  poet,  725 

Klinger,  Friedrich  Maximilian,  his  boyhood, 
4x  ;  his  firiendship  with  C^oethe,  734 ;  his 
mother's   house,   his  sister  Agnes,  725 ; 

Soes  to  Giessen,  726 ;  his  Otto,  ib.  ;  en- 
eavouring  to  sell  the  Pti^pens^el,  728 ; 
Weygand  buys  it,  Vf, ;  Klmger  and  the 
Stolbergs,  729,  730,  327 ;  Klinger  comes 
to  Weimar,  266,  7^1 ;  breach  with  Gjoethe, 
73X ;  renewal  of  friendship,  709 ;  Klinger's 
play  Das  Leidende  Weib,  X90-X,  730; 
(^oethe  talking  of  Klinger,  710 

Klinger,  Affnes,  725 

Klopstock,  Friedrich  Gottlieb  (1734 -x8oi); 
his  Messias,  1.  33,  37 ;  his  plays,  51 ;  his 
Salomo,  id.  ;hog,  xxa ;  hisCMes,  136 ;  Ice 
Odes,  X36,  X38 ;  friend  of  SchSnbom,  X78  ; 
Goethe  vmtes  to  him,  sends  him  Das 
Ungiack  der  Jacobis.i^  ;  the  Gelekrten- 
rtpublik,  193 ;  asks  Goethe  to  meet  him, 
204 :  their  meeting,  204-s  ;  Faust  read  to 
Klopstock,  305  ;  the  Stolbergs  his  friends, 
3x6  ;  Klopstock  returning  to  Hamburg 
meets  (}oethe,  223 :  Goethe  sends  him  the 
Declaration,  224  ;  his  breach  with  Goethe, 
263-4,  363,  730-3  X ;  his  view  of  the  French 
Revolution,  433 

Klose,  Karl  Friedrich,  Goethe  writes  in  his 
album,  68 

Klotz,  Christian  Adolf,  73,  86,  X03 

Knaben  Wunderhom,  Des,  557 

Knebel,   Karl  Ludwig  von,  first  meeting 
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with  Goethe,  a  to;  reconciles  Goethe  and 
WieUnd,  aio-ii ;  "  Am  I  in  good  remem- 
brance among  you  T  "  315 ;  inquiring  about 
Wagner's  farce,  224 ;  meeting  Goethe  at 
Karlsruhe,  9a8  ;  CAtiM/iiM  sent  to  Knebel. 
aa^  ;  a8o ;  hypochondria,  992  ;  anger  with 
Pnnce  Con^anttn,  311 ;  persuaded  to  go 
to  Switxerland.  i6. ;  Charlotte  and  Knebel 
are  Goethe's  '*  best  and  only  public."  316 ; 
acting  in  fVinter,  ^17 ;  goes  with  Goethe 
amono;  the  mountaws,  331 ;  Knebel  as  the 
confi<Unt  of  Goethe,  332-3,  334,  337.  339" 
40,  341 ;  account  of  the  Munchen  stage, 
348;  Knebel  as  the  confidant  of  Goethe, 
34Si  349f  354  \  comforts  Goethe  in  April 
1785,3541  358;  dejection  and  vacillation, 
360 ;  Goethe  writing  to  Knebel  from  Italy, 
^76  nate,  379  nofe,  387  »tf/r,  401  tufU,  413  ; 
Knebel  mentioned,  384,  416 ;  his  depres- 
sion, 419  ;  mentioned,  435  ;  his  belief  in 
the  French  Revolution,  444 ;  Voss,  468 ; 
WiUulm  MeisUr.  469;  the  "Freedom 
vertigo,**  ^70 ;  in  Jena  Castle,  473-3 ;  the 
medium  between  Goethe  and  Herder, 
480  ifutd  $t€  739,  740) ;  brings  Richter 
to  Goethe,  484  ;  Goethe  writing  to  him, 
489,  49a,  498 ;  in  Ilmenau,  50a,  506 ; 
Gembg,  505-6 ;  living  in  Jena,  549,  563, 
57O1  57<,  573;  the  character  of  August 
Goethe,  ^^83;  translation  o(  Sami,  596; 
August  Goedie  proposing  his  health  in 
183^  667;  his  grief  for  Charlotte  von 
Stem,  675 ;  Goethe  visia  him  in  1837, 683 ; 
in  i8a8, 688,  andste  69a ;  Crabb  Robinson, 
696  rufU 

Knebel,  Luise  (w/r  Rudorf),  503,  57a  note 

Knebel,  Magdalena  Hennette,  aio ;  comes 
to  Weimar,  444 ;  governess  of  Princess 
Caroline,  ^55 ;  mentioned,  739 

Kniep,  Chnstof  Heinrich,  390,  393,  393, 
3QS-6,  406 

Koblenz,  see  Coblenz 

Koch,  Christof  Wilhelm,  113-14 

Koch,  Heinrich  Gottfried,  « 

Kochberg,  near  Rudolsudt,  345 ;  Goethe 
there,  350 ;  mentioned,  354,  286-7 ;  Lenz 
there.  387 ;  Goethe  forbidden,  287  and  393 ; 
spends  eleven  days  there,  393  ;  Goethe 
and  the  Duke  there,  3x4;  again,  315; 
Goethe  there,  356;  mentioned,  419; 
Goethe  there,  421 

KoUin,  Batde  of,  18 

KOln,  108,  300,623,  638 

Kdln,  Maximilian  Friedrich,  Elector  o^  44 

Kdhi .  .  .  Elector  of,  458 

KOln,  cathedral  of,  135,  300,  600-603,  619 
n4fU^  63^,  626.  628  note 

"  Komm,  Liebcnen,  komm,**  634 

KOnig,  Dr.,  in  Wetzlar,  145 

KOnig,  Johann  Ulrich  von,  133 

K6nig  von  Kdni^sthal,  Gustav  Georg,  43 

Kopp,  Johann  Friedrich,  his  Tatso^  16 

Koran,  the,  164 

KOmer,  Anna  Maria  Jakobea  {nie  Stock), 
75  ;  in  Jena,  ^83 

KOmer,  Christian  Gottfried,  440,  470;  in 
Jena,  ,482;  544.605 

KOmer,  Emma,  in  Jena,  483 

KOmer,  Karl  Thcodor,  596,  605 

Kotzebue,  Amalie  von  (sister  of  the  drama- 


tist, she  became  Frau  GildemeisterX  382, 
388,  290 

Kotzebue,  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand  von. 
dranutist  (l»m  in  Weimar  1761,  mintlered 
at  Mannheim  by  Sand  1819) ;  comes  to 
Weimar,  5x3 ;  favoured  by  the  Duchess 
Amadia,  th.  (and  741)  ;  DU  Deutschen 
Kleinstadter^  537;  the /tie  to  celebrate 
Schiller's  Name-Day,  539  ;  Der  Freimil- 
thige^  534,  537  ;  Schadow,  538  ;  Der  tutu 
Alcinous^  J  39;  Der  SchMizgeist^  649 

Kraft  O*«»/i»i«r»0,  374,  ^34 

Kranz,  Johann    Fnednch,   Ca^lbtutster^ 

531 

Kranzchen,  $et  Wednesday  KrUtudun^ 
Thursday  Krdnzcfun 

Kraus,  Georg  Melchior,  the  artist.  81,  83, 
197,  3^6,  353  ;  his  picture  of  (k>ethe,  262  ; 
formally  appointed  director  of  the  Draw- 
ing Academy,  276 ;  291  ;  Das  Neueste 
von  Plunder sweilem,  324,  336;  sketch- 
ing rock -forms,  340 ;  386,  427,  463 ;  his 
sketch  of  the  evenine  circle  at  the  Duchess 
Amalia's,  473-475  ;  his  death,  563 

Kraus,  Johann  Georg,  father  of  the  artist, 
81 

Krauter,  Friedrich  Theodor,  642 

Krebel,  Ck>ttlob  Friedrich,  61 ;  Goethe  sends 
him  a  copy  of  Gdtz,  X74 ;  and  of  Gdtter 
Helden  und  Wieland,  X87 

Kretschmanii,  Kari  Friedrich,  86,  88 

Kreuchauff,  Franz  Wilhelm,  70 

KriegsglUck.  612 

Kritiscke  IvOidir  by  Herder,  86,  X03,  X05 

Kronberg.  45 

KrGger,  Johann  (Hmstian,  66  ^ 

KQgelgen,  Franz  Gerhard  von,  600;  his 
portrait  of  Goethe,  ib.  note 

Kulm,  Battle  of,  607 

Kulmus,  Dr.,  going  to  Strassburg,  83 

Kunst  imd  Altertkumt  619,  633,  636,  639, 
630,  633.  645.  653-3,  670,  695 

Kansturs  Apotkeou^  433 

KOnstUf'sErdewalUn^  X97;  sent  to  KliQger, 
738;  mentioned,  433 

KUnsiUt^s  Vergdtterung^  198,  49a 


La  Chausste,  Pierre  de,  a8 

Lahn,  the  river,  X4^,  733,  154,  X97;  boys 

drowned  in  the  Lahn,  301 ;  478 
Lahneck  C^tle,  197 
Laidion,  by  Heinse,  199 
Lamarck,  Jean  Baptiste,  653 
Landscape,  sketching  or  painting,  3B7,  390- 

391.  392.  397.  39?.  402,  567.  575,  «»^«  ^ 
"Lang  verdorrte  halb  verweste  BUUter,^ 

284 
Lan^,    Frau   Susanne  {nie   Lindheimer, 

tutdow  Dietz),  143,  1^3 
Lange,  Johanna,  and  suter,  the  daughters, 

,  '^3.  »46  ,     , 

Lange  m  Wetzlar^  X43 

"  Lange  leben  heisst  viele  Qberleben,"  706 

Langen,  Merck's  printing  press  there,  x6x ; 

(}oethe  and  Merck  there,  303  and  333 
Langer,  Ernst  Theodor,  76,  77 
Lannes,  Jean,  Marshal,  Due  de  Montebello, 

561   58X  744 
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Laokoon^  of  Lescing,  61,  86-7,  las 

LaokooHj  UebtTt  Goetlie's  essay,  195,  491 
note 

Larochc,  Franz  yon,  youngest  son  of  Sophie, 
ao6 

Larochc,  Georg  Michael  Frank  von,  155 ; 
visits  Frankfurt,  185 

Laroche,  Lutse  von,  15  < 

Laroche,  Maria  Sophie  von  (»«//  Gutter- 
mann  von  Guttershofen);  her  StemkHm^ 
X35-140 ;  Goethe  meets  her,  140 ;  her  char- 
acter, 140-141 ;  her  portrait,  i^i ;  Goethe 
visits  her  house,  155-157 ;  she  visits  Frank- 
fuft,  174;  again,  184-6:  again,  191-9;  she 
thinks  Wertker  dangerous,  193.;  hostile 
to  Johanna  Fahlmer,  194 ;  Goethe  meets 
her  at  Frau  von  Stein's,  197 ;  visits  her 
with  Basedow,  901 ;  borrows  money  from 
her^  309  ;  gives  her  a  copy  of  Ciavigo^  ib. ; 
Boie  visits  her,  205 ;  mentioned,  959 ;  her 
visit  to  Osmannstedt  and  Weimar,  507-8 ; 
her  deatk  565 

Laroche,  Maximiliane  von,  su  Brentano 

Lassberg,  Christiane  von,  970 

Lanen,  Christian,  676 

Latin,  lessons  in,  9,  Z8-Z9,  99;  Scherbius 
^^fi^gt  97,  30;  the  Ladn  classics,  40, 
50 ;  Latin  composition.  54 

Latin  literature,  set  Catullus,  Horace,  Ltvy, 
Plautus,  Propertius,  Virgil 

Latinitatis  liber  mtmorituiSi  9,  ax 

Lauchstedt,  443,  444,  447-8,  491,  SS'-a.  536, 


.  537,  535^  545,  554,  555.  586 
Lauchstedt   Theatre,  491,   597, 


,545 


53X,  53a. 


Laune  eU»  Veriiebtm^  74  ;  read  to  Cornelia, 
83 ;  not  burned,  95 ;  acted  in  Weimar, 

Lausanne,  301  nott^  309 

Lautcnsack,  H.,  35 

Lauth,  the  ladies,  their  tahU  (tkdU,  98, 
xoo,  108 

Lavater,  Johann  Kaspar ;  Autnckitn^ 
]6o,  163;  his  sermons  on  Jonah,  174; 
knows  of  Goethe's  critique  on  the  Am*- 
sichieH,  178 ;  sends  Goethe  a  silhouette 
very  like  Lotte.  181-9 ;  sends  greeting  by 
Sterner,  189 ;  Goethe  sends  him  Friulein 
Klettenberg*s  portrait,  194  ;  Lavater 
comes  to  Franldurt,  194-5 ;  to  Ems,  195 ; 
the  trip  down  the  Rhine,  197-8;  Ems 
again,  9oi ;  with  Goethe's  parent^  901 ; 
admiration  for  iVerihtr^  908 ;  Goethe  visits 
Zurich,  229-931,  730;  Goethe  and  Karl 
August  visit  Lavater,  980,  303-4;  the 
breach  with  Lavater.  369-3 ;  Lavater  in 
Weimar,  369-3 ;  friend  of  Tischbein,  374-5, 
381  lufte;  attack  on  Lavater  in  the 
Xenien^  487-8 ;  Goethe's  last  sight  c^him, 
494  note;  his  death,  518 

Law,  Wolfgang  begins  to  study,  40,  43,  50 ; 
lectures  on  law  at  Leipzig,  54,  55  ;  studies 
at  home,  94  ;  studies  at  Strassburg,  98-99 ; 
Law  Examination,  X09-3 ;  Doctor's  Disser- 
tation, 103, 114,  1x8, 121 ;  the  DispuUtion, 
X2I ;  Goethe  not  in  earnest  about  law, 
xx6 ;  his  knowledge  scanty,  x8x.  See  eUto 
Advocate,  Goethe  as 

Lay  oftkt  Belif  Schiller's,  see  Litd  wm  der 
Clock* 


Lebrun,  Charles,  painter,  200 

Le^on  of  Honour,  Cross  of.  581 

LeidentU  Weib^  Das,  by  Klinger,  X90,  730 

Leipzig,  clinging  of  Goethe's  thoughts  to, 
81,  82,  85,  86,  (better  place  for  books  than 
Frankfurt)  ,87,  90;  the  bond  to  Leipzig 
severed  by  Kilthchen's  marriage,  95,  X95 

Leipzig,  expensiveness  of  living,  53-4 

Leipzig  Fair,  53-4 

Leipzig,  Goethe's  father  in,  a,  51 

Leipzig,  Goethe  in,  53-79,  958,  978  note, 
988,  3x0,  323,  35o>  365,  433,  470,  487.  5«4- 
515 

Leipzig  ladies,  55 ;  contrasted  with  Frank- 
furt ladies,  81,  89 

Leipzig,  Lei^  in,  500-50X 

Leipzig  taste  in  architecture,  94 

Leipzig  Theatre,  55  ;  new  building,  63  ; 
opeiMd,  65 ;  operettas,  66t  68 ;  Minna^  68, 

Leipzig,  the  Battle  ol^  607-8,  6x9 

Leipzig,  the  Weimar  actors  m,  566 

Leipzig  University,  its  new  rector,  see 
Ludovici ;  its  lectures,  classes,  students, 
and  professors,  5X,  54-5,  57,  58, 62-3,  7X,  72 

Leipzig,  Vulptus  sent  to,  432 

Lexnierre,  Antoine  Marie,  author  of  Hyper- 
mnestrtt  a8 

Lenchen,  see  Buff,  Helene 

Lengefeld,  Carolme  von,  see  Wolzogen; 
Charlotte  voxi^  see  Schiller 

Leneefeld,  Luise  Juliane  von  {,nie  von 
Wurmb^  ^9x 

Lenz,  Christian  Ludwig,  557 

Lenz,  Jakob  Michael  Kemhold,  X90-X9i, 
X22 ;  Goethe's  verses  in  his  album,  124 ; 
his  adaptations  firom  Plautus,  x66,  X77 ; 
his  endeavour  to  make  Friederike  think 
ill  of  Goethe,  997 ;  copy  of  G8tz  sent  to 
him-  X74 ;  Ueber  nnsere  Eke,  tjj ;  Gutter 
Heldtn.  nnd  IVielafuL  sent  to  mm,  X79 ; 
prints  the  farce,  187 ;  Lavater  brings  news 
of  him,  Z95:  Goethe  meets  him  again,  928  ; 
slanders  Friederike,  999;  Goethe  and 
Lenz  on  the  Cathe(kal  platform,  93x  ;  in 
Wdmar,  958 ;  at  Kochbeig,  987  n"  Lenzens 
Eselei,"  988 ;  has  to  leave  Weimar,  tb. ; 
at  Goethe's  parents'  house,  295 ;  revisits 
Friederike,  997 ;  madness,  997 

Lenz,  Johann  Creoig,  professor  of  mineral- 

Leoiiiardt,  KariQaesar,  598 

Leopold,  Order  of,  622 

Lerse,  Fraiu  Oiristian,  xoo,  zox,  X2z  ; 
Goethe  gives  him  a  copy  of  OfkelU,  124  ; 
his  spe^  on  Shakespeare,  xr>;  meets 
Goetne  in  later  life,  500,  50X ;  his  death, 

Lersner,  Friedrich  Maximilian  von  (father 

and  son).  41 
Lersner,   Max,  operated  on   for  cataract, 

2x8 
Lesbos,  Die  Sckwestem  von^  503,  505,  «o9 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim  (i 729-1 78XX  x  ; 

his  Miss  Sara  Samson,   29,   51 ;    the 

Literatttrbrie/e,  50,   73 ;   Pkilotas,   5x  ; 

LaokooM,  63,  86-7, 195  ;  Mimuu  68,  73,  74, 

75  ;  in  Leipzig,  never  seen  by  Goethe,  75  ; 

AKtiquartscke  Bri^e,  8^-87 ;  xos^  xi9 ; 

Emilia  Galoiti,  150 ;  a  friend  of  Jerusa- 
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lem's,  159 ;  a  copy  of  Gdt*  is  net  sent  to 
him,  174;  Minna,  175;  Goethe  sends  a 
message  to,  188;  Lessinifs  ill-will,  188: 
hosiile  to  li^ertker,  208  ;  to  Gdtx,  ib. ;  his 
death,  317,  442  ;  Nathan,  525 

^^"*;  ?;r9». '3.  J5»  18-23,  27,  30,  33. 

J^r^a/r<7Wnting,Geog^phy,Greek,  Latin, 

French,  Italian,  Hebrew,  History,  Pianu- 

playing,  English,  Dancing 
Letter,  the  first  complete,  from  Goethe's 

own  hand  still  preserved,  47-8 
Letters,  Eckermann  examining  Goethe's,  707 
Letters,  great  burning  of,  492  note 
Letters  to  Fricdcrikc  burnt,  108 
Leuchsenring,  Fran2  Michael,  156;  befools 

Caroline   Flachsland,   156,   725-6 ;  figures 

in  Goethe's /oAr/war^/,  168,  724 ;  poisons 

Herder's  mind  against  Goethe,  170 
LeHci/>t>HS.Kape  o/tht  Daughters  of,  448 
Leuthen,  Rattle  o(,  ao 
Lcvandofsky,  588 

Levezow,  Amalie  von,  558,  642,  646 
Levezow,  Ulrike  von,  642,  643,  646,  647,  746 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  Life  0/ Goethe,  653. 

688 
Library,  see  Jena  Library,  Weimar  Library 
Lichtenber^,   Friedrich   von,   Rittmeuter, 

272 
Lichtenberg,  Georg  Christof,  physicist,  465, 

480 
Liebholdt,  law-clerk,  128 
Liechtenstein,  Karl  Borromaus,  Prince,  380, 

384 
Liechtenstein,  Princess,  see  Harrach 
Lied  von  der  Glocke,  529,  554,  557,  596,  622 
Light,  see  Optics 
Light,  Polarisation  of,  654 
Lila,  Goethe's  comedy,  277,  282 ;  revised, 

4" 
••  Lila,"  see  Ziegler 
Lila,  Pilgers  MorgcnUed  an,  143 
"  Lili,"  see  Tiirckhcim 
Lilies  Park,  lyj 
Lillo,  George,  dramatist,  George  Barmvell, 

29 
Limburg,  154 
Limprecht,   Johann  Christian,  56, 171,  76, 

97.98 
Lind,  Jenny,  627  note 
Lindenau,  Heinrich   Gottlieb,  Count  von, 

69,  76 
Lindenau.  Heinrich  Gottlieb,  Count  von, 

Behrisch's  pupil,  62,  69 
Lindhcimer,  Cornelius,  Dr.,  143 
Lindheimer,  Susanne,  see  Lange 
Linnzus,  344,  170 

Lips,  Johann  Heinrich,  245,  430,  433,  440 
Lisbon,  earthquake  of,  14 
Literaturbriefe,  50,  73 
Literaturzeitung,  sec  Aiigentriue  Litera- 

tumtitung    and    AUgemeinc   Jenaische 

Literaturtiitung 
L>vy,  379 
Lobcda,  334,  683 
Lobsiein,  Johann  Friedrich,  109 
Loder,  Justus  Christian,  324,  327,  341,  342, 

424,  440.  441,  475.  517  "oif^  519.  53a.  540 
Loeper,   G.   von,  his  Briefe    Goethe  s    an 

Sophie  von  La  Roche  und  Bettina  Bren- 

toHo,   156,  and  afterwards  passim ;  his 


edition  of  Goethe's  WestMlidUr  Divan, 

61 6f  and  afterwards  >«ur/Mr 
Loggia  of  Raphael,  381 
Lojano,  373 

London,  351  note,  386,  471 
LonpTt  453 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  88,  loa,  145,  5x5 


Loretz,  Johann.  91 
Lorraine,  see  Claude 


56 


Lotten,  An,  173,  724 

Louisen/est,  the,  271 

LOw,  Frau  von,  691 

L6w,  Luise  von,  691 

Low  German  art,  600-601,  619 

Lucchesini,  Girolamo,  Marchese  di,  395 

Ludecus,  Johann   August,   351,   529  not*, 

Li 
Li 
Li 
Li 
Lx 
Li 
Li 
Li 
L( 
Li 


M 

Macchiavelli,  Niccolo  di,  189 
Magisches  Nets,  5^5 
Mahr,  Johann  Christian,  713-714 
leuch 


Mailied  ("Wie  herrlich  leuchtet")  sent  to 
J.  G.  Jacobi,  209 

.^//f>tf  ("Zwischen  Weizen  und  Kom**)» 
598  note 

Maillard,  531  note 

Mainz,  Coadjutor  Elector  oC  tee  Dalberg 

Mainz,  Emmerich  Joseph  (died  June  1774X 
Elector  Bishop  of  Mainz,  44  (se€  KOln 
and  Trier),  201 

Mainz,  Friedrich  Karl  Joseph,  Elector  of 
(died  1802),  385,  394,  458,  478 

Mainz,  Goethe's  first  visit  to,  45 :  passes 
through  Mainz,  95 ;  FrSulein  Kletten- 
berg's  remark,  128-9  •  CJoethe  in  Mainz, 
157  ;  with  the  princes  of  Weinuu*,  aio-ii  ; 
the  Siolbergs,  729-30;  Goethe  in  Mainz, 
433  :  captured  by  Custine,  456,  458  ;  siege 
of  Mainz,  460-463  ;  visit  to  Mainz  in  1814, 
6i7;  in  1815,  623 

Mainz,  the  ofhcers  shot  at,  464 

Malone,  Edmimd,  512  note 

Malsesina,  397  note 

Malta,  Villa,  Kome,  412 

Maiteser,  Die,  Schiller's  play,  471,  473 

Malus,  Etienne  Louis,  654 

MandeUloh,  Clementine  von,  684 


Mannheim,  casts  from  the  antique,  125, 
^72 ;  Goethe  plans  going  thiuter  with 
Alerck,  160  ;  goes  thither  with  Klopstock 


perhaps,  20$ ;  with  the  Stolbergs,  227 ; 
the  actor  Beck  from  Mannheim,  ^ ; 
captured  by  the  French,  478;  Carolme 
Jagemann  sent  there  for  training.  488 ; 
Goethe  visits  Mannheim  in  1814,  619 ;  in 
1815,  628 ;  invited  to  Mannheim  by  Caro' 
line  Jagemann,  628 
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Mantua^  4^8 

Manzoni,  Alessandro,  678 

Mara,  Gcrtnid  Elizabetha  {jU*  Scfamehling), 
ste  Schmehling 

Marburg  Universtnr,  51 

Mdrcfun^  Das,  47^  478,  47<> 

Milrcktn^  Goethe  composing  short,  473, 
476.  479 

Maret,  Hugues  Bernard,  581 

Maria  Stuart,  513;  finished  at  Etters- 
hurg,  515  ;  and  acted,  ib. 

Marienbad,  641,  642,  645-646,  660,  68 1 

Marienbom,  91,  463,  464 

Marivaux,  Chamblain  de,  38 

Marksuhl,  ^51 

Marriage,  Goethe*s,  418  notty  482,  562,  578 

Martial,  his  Epigrams,  437 ;  his  JCenia, 
480 

Martigny,  301  note 

Martius,  Karl  Friedrich  Phtlippvon,  694,715 

Marum,  Martin  ron,  ^99 

Marx,  Gottfried,  Friederike  Brion's  brother- 
in-law,  298 

Mason,  the  Order  of  Freemasons,  Goethe 
becomes  a  member  of,  at  the  Midsummer 
Lodge  of  1780,  306 ;  becomes  a  Master 
Mason,  318-19;  the  Lodge  of  Mourning 
for  Wieland,  6ai ;  for  Kwl  August,  693  ; 
for  August  Goetne,  708 

Massena,  Marshal,  518  mote 

Mathematics,  ao,  33 ;  Goethe  without  an 
organ  for,  345,  ^7 

MatinieSy  the  Weimar,  250 

Matthisson,  Friedrich  von,  233-4 

May,  Oswald,  283-384 

Mechel,  Christian  von,  of  Basel,  301 

Mecklenbuns  -  Schwerin,  Karl  Friedrich 
Ludwig,  Crown- Prince  of,  585-6 

Mecklenbui^  -  Schwerin,  Caroline  Luise, 
Crown-Princess  of,  xee  Weimar 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Gustav,  Prince  of, 
585-6 

Mecklenburs-Strelitz,  Auguste  Wilhelmine, 
Princess  of,  see  Prussia 

Mecklenburg-Strclitr,  Friederike  Carolme, 
Princess  of,  see  Prussia 

Mecklcnburg-Strelitz,  Karl  Ludwig  Fried- 
rich, Grand-Duke  of,  69^ 

Medical  students,  in  Leipzig,  56  ;  in  Strass- 
burg,  98 

Medicine,  Goethe  attends  lectures  in,  109 

Medon,  bv  Clodius,  65,  69 

Medusa  Kondinini,  381 

Me^apratons,  Reise  der  Sffkne,  450,  458 

Meiningen,  August  Friedrich  Karl  Wilhelm, 
Crown -Prince  of,  and  Friedrich  Karl 
Gcorg,  Prince  of,  217.  239-40,  339 

Meiningen  Court,  Goetne  at,  3x4,  328-39 

Meissen,  605 

Meister,  see  li^ilheim  Meister 

Meixner,  Charitas,  41,  49,  59,  65,  91 

Melbcr,  Georg  Adolf,  8 

Melber,  Johanna  Nfaria  («/r  TextorX  the 
younger  sister  of  (ioethe  s  mother,  6,  8,  is 

Melber,  one  of  Goethe's  comins,  97 
Mendelssohn- Bartholdy,  Felix,  642,  699-700 
Mendelswhn.  Moses,  50 ;  PMddoHy  99 ;  his 

daughter  Dorothea,  513  note 
Mengs,  Anton  Raphael,  378 
Mennonites,  198 


Menrel,  Wolfgang.  657 

Mephistopheles,  Merck  called,  134,  315,  732 

Merck,  Henri,  156 

Merck,  Johann  Heinrich;  Herder  meets 
Caroline  at  Merck's  house,  104 ;  life  and 
character,  1^1-13^ ;  i>ortrait,  133 ;  135,  136  ; 
Goethe  visits  him  in  Darmstadt,  137-8; 
criticism  of  G/fts,  t^8,  142 ;  Merck  and 
'*Lila"and  **Urania,  139-140;  and  Sophie 
Laroche,  140-41 ;  150^  151 ;  Merck  and 
Goethe  in  Giessen  and  Wetzlar,  151, 
723 ;  Merck  at  Ehrenbreitstein,  156-157  ; 
sails  up  Rhine  with  Goethe,  157 ;  Goethe's 
visit  for  four  weeks,  z6o-i6x;  Merck's  ^A<»>- 
sodie,  i6x ;  withdraws  from  FranM/urter 
AnMeireH^69 ;  promises  to  print  G^ts,  166 ; 
starts  Tmt  Berlin,  169-170 ;  return  from  St. 
Petersburg^  181-183  ;  wrath  at  Max  Bren- 
tano's  marriage,  184  ;  does  not  understand 
Goethe's  conduct,  186  \  intercourse  with 
Goethe  ceases  for  a  time,  190 :  ^oes  to 
Switzerland,  190  ;  returns,  193  ;  his  wife's 
unfaithfulness,  1^3-4  ;  Goethe  with  him  at 
Langen,  ao3 ;  bitterness  increasing,  309  ; 
GoeUie  sends  him  a  portfolio  of  drawings, 
309;  Goethe  meets  him  at  Langen,  223 ; 
the  Stolbergs'  visit,  337  ;  Goethe  returning 
fixNn  Switzerland,  332 ;  Goethe  confides 
his  thought  of  flying  to  Italy,  234 ;  bor- 
rows money  from  Merck,  241 ;  sends  him 
Ste/la  and  Ctaudine,  ib.;  Merck  sells 
Stella,  243;,  lends  Goethe  money,  353; 
visits  Goetne  at  the  Wartburg,  369,  278 ; 
visits  Goethe  at  Weimar,  374-5;  ^"^ 
Ettersburg,  383  j  meeu  Goetne  and  the 
Duke  on  their  journey,  296,  733;  bitter- 
ness, 732  ;  aids  Goethe  m  collecting  draw- 
ings, engravings,  etc.,  309 ;  Goethe  meets 
Bierck  at  MQMhausen,  3i4-3iS ;  does  not 
understand  Goethe's  life,  ^15 ;  brings  news 
that  Rath  Goethe  is  ill,  315;  praises 
Goethe's  GesprAck  Hher  die  deutsche 
LittreUnr,  31^  note;  co-operation  in 
Goethe's  scientific  studies,  340,  341,  343 ; 
at  first  sceptical  about  the  os  intermaxil- 
l4sre,  343 ;  Kari  August  writing  to  Merck, 
338,  350-351 ;  increasing  bitterness,  360 ; 
mad  despair,  423  ;  rallies,  427 ;  suicide, 
45.  See  also  Switzeriand,  Mannheim, 
rlephlitopheles,  Morges,  Moser,  Nicolai 

Merck,  Lotuse  Franziska  (»/r  CharbonnierX 
i33f  'SOi  »56,  157;  go«s  to  Switzerland, 
169 ;  unfaithful  to  her  husband,  193-4 

Merck's  daughter,  133 

Merian,  MatthSus,  14 

M^mte,  Prosper,  677 

Merkel,  Garlieb,  ^34 

Merkur,  Dentscker,  Wieland*s  review; 
founded,  i^;  mentioned,  x8o;  its  gene- 
rous criticism  of  Gotz,  737 ;  of  Gutter 
Heldtn  und  Wieland,  ib. ;  it  disgusu 
Goethe  again,  321;  Goethe  aids  it,  350; 
its  description  of  Tischbein's  picture  of 
Goethe,  38^;  Goethe  contributes  to  it, 
430-421 ;  injiurd  by  the  Horen,  472 

Messiah,  Hfindel's  660 

Messias,  Klopstock's,  i ;  disliked  by  Rath 
Goethe,  23 ;  its  verse,  37 

Messina,  393  note 

Metamorphose  der  P/lanMen,  Die,  Goethe's 
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essay*  4aOi  433.  435,  438;  Soret's  trans- 
lation, 685,  687, 69Z,  695 ,699,  70Z,  709,  71  z 
MitamorfMou  air  PjUinnen^  DU^  Goethe's 

poem,  498 
Metamorphoses  of  plants,   372,  391,  39a, 

40Z,  4ao 
Metaphysics,  54,  57,  58.    Set  also  Hegel 
Meteorology,  x«,  630,  650,  654-5,  6^3,  7Z6 
MetrUts,  su  Hennann,  Monu^  Schlegel, 

Voss 
Metternich,  Prince,  608,  66z 
Metz,  Johann  Friedrich,  83,  84,  89 
Meyer  (^  Lindau,  zzj,  Z2a 
Meyer,   Heinrich,  (Goethe's  first   meeting 
with  him,  377 ;  increasii^  worth  to  Goethe, 
^86,   398.  406,    4za;    Goethe   writes   to 
Meyer  about  coming  to  Weimar,  43Z-2 ; 
Goethe  and  Meyer  meet  in  Venice,  438 ; 
Meyer  goes  to  Switzerland,  438 ;  comes  to 
Weimar,  446;  mentioned,  447, 448, 45Z,  459, 
460 :  goes  to  paint  at  the  Dr^en  Gallery, 
467 ;  mentioned  by  Voss,  468 ;  Goethe's 
letter  to  him  about  Voss,  468 ;  his  return 
from  Dresden,  47a ;  goes  to  Jena  with 
Goethe.  473,  475 ;   one  of  the  Duchess 
Amalia  s  evening  circle,  475 ;  mentioned, 
476 :  to  eo  to  Italy,  477,  478 ;  his  drawing 
of  the  ^u-cae,  478  ;  starts  for  Italy,  479 ; 
in  Rome,  48  r  *,  mentioned,  48a ;  in  Flor- 


news  that  Mever  has  gone  to  Switzerland, 
490-49Z  ;  Goetne  meets  lum  in  Switzeriand, 
4^3 :  return  to  Weimar,  494 ;  Meyer  men- 
tioned, 495, 496 ;  the  woilc  on  Art  planned 
by  Goethe  and  Meyer,  497  {futd  set  Pro- 
p^lden) ;  Meyer  making  outline  sketches 
for  Faust ^  497  :  his  design  for  Christiane 
Becker's  monument,  ^5 ;  Goethe  plans  to 
write  with  Meyer's  aid  a  history  of  Art  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  509 ; ,  the  prize 
drawings,  509 ;  Meyer  visiting  Schiller  in 
illness,  §14 ;  Meyer  and  Schiller  visiting 
Goethe  u  Jena,  ^z6 ;  kindness  to  Goethe 
recovering  from  illness,  5Z9 ;  meets  Goethe 
in  Cassel,  sai ;  a  member  of  the  Wednes- 
day Krinzcnen,  534;  leaves  Goethe's 
house  being  about  to  znarr^,  533 ;  his 
essay  on  Wmckelmann  and  History  of  Art 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  54^ ;  Schiller's 
death,  55Z';  loses  everything  in  the  Jena 
days,  563  ;  becomes  director  of  the  Draw- 
ing Academy,  563  ;  mentioned,  587,  589 ; 
n^otiating  m  the  affairs  of  the  tneatre, 
594  ;  Goeuie's  intercourse  with,  in  matters 
of  art,  600 ;  Meyer  starting  in  z8z6  with 
Goethe  for  Frainkfurt,  637  ;  a  fmiuent 
visitor  at  Goethe's  house,  637  ;  writing  in 
Kufut  und  AUerikum^  652 ;  Brandt's 
medal,  664:  mentioned,  693  note^  7Z5 

Meyer,  Marianne,  576-7.  591.  57S»  595 

Meyer,  Nikolaus,  in  Weimar,  512 ;  again, 
530 ;  Christiane's  letters,  5^  noUt  532, 
534«  548,  586;  Goethe  writing  to  mm, 
572-3  „ 

Meyer,  Sara,  ^76 

Michaelis,  bookseller  of  Neustrelitz,  473 

Michaelis,  Johann  Benjamin,  63 

Mickiewicz,  Adam,  696,  697 


Microscope,  Goethe  using  the,  343*344 
Midwifery,  109 
Mieding,  Joh^in  Martin,  337 
Miedingt  Tod,  328 


MigHOHy  Aft,  400 
Mignon    in  tytU 


iUulm  MeisUTf    346   note% 


Milan  Cathedral,  4x3 

Milan,  Goethe  in,  4x3 

Milan  maiden,  at  Castel  GandoUb,  403, 
400,  4x2-413 

Milder,  Anna  Pauline,  646 

Milton,  John,  696  ttoU 

Mineralogy,  285,  3x0,  3x2,  340-34x ;  Pa- 
demo  sfMur,  373 ;  4Z),  486 ;  August  Goethe, 
523.  532 ;  (Joseph  MuUer)  558 ;  559,  567, 
606,  6a3,  640,  64X-a,  647 

"  Minerva,  Birth  of,'  32a 

Minerva,  Church  of  SanU  Maria  di,  373 

Minerva  of  Velletri,  547 

Mines,  Goethe's  first  acquaintance  with,  xoo- 
loz  {tutd  ue  Ilmenau  mines) 

MituuL  von  BamJulm^  appears,  68 ;  played 
by  Friulein  Schulze,  73 ;  influence  on  Die 
MitschuUUgen,  7^  played  by  the  amateur 
theatre,  73;  LeMizig  present  at  a  perfor- 
tnance  of  it,  75 ;  the  m^t  German  national 
comedy,  X75 

Mistress,  Goethe's,  in  Rome,  407,  4x3,  426 

Mitsckuldigtn,  Die.  74 ;  read  to  Conielia, 
8^ ;  new  draft  of,  95 ;  not  burned,  ib. ; 
showm  to  Herder,  X05 ;  a  copy  to  Fried- 
erike,  xzS;  reference  to,  133;  acted  in 
Weimar,  547,  548 

Modelling,  Goethe,  ^oz,  4x0,  4x3,  43X 

"MOgt  zur  Gruft  ihn  seiiken,  692  {ue 
Wolff,  P.  A.) 

Moir.  David  Macbeth,  7x3 

Moliere,  Midecin  ma^pritui,  381;  Schlegel's 
unjust  criticism,  676  Kote 

MoUer,  Georg,  an  architect,  6x9  ttote 

M5ller,  Johann  Philipp,  name  astomed  by 
Goethe,  167 

Monday,  ^'^ DamenkriMtcheny**  590 

Mondo  alia  rivertOy  xa^ 

Monetary  affairs,  Goethe's,  53-4,  x66,  xSs, 
aoa.  234,  237,  34Z,  353,  257.  26z,  364, 
322-3.  354,  367.  408,  538,  555.  577.  584, 
639,63^.668,745 

Montaisne,  Michel  de,  50 

Monti,  viiicenzio,  ^80 

Moors,  Friedrich  Maximilian,  plasrmate  of 
Wolfgang,  Z9,  33,  34 ;  his  album,  53  ;.an 
advocate,  127 

Moors,  Johann  Isaak,  father  of  Wol%ang's 
playmates,  zo 

Moors,  Wilheun  Kari  Ludwig,  bom  on 
same  day  as  Wolfeanff,  19,  33 ;  Horn's 
letter  to  him  (of  October  Z76^  40,  60^ 
64 :  j[of  August  Z766X  63 ;  Goethe's  letter 
to  hun  (of  Octob^  Z766X  53,  64 

Moravian  sect,  see  Herrahuter, 

MorgetMaitt  5xx  noUf  63o»  63d 

Morgenklagtn.  ^  v^  —  ^ 

Morgenstem,  Johann  Ludwig  Emst,i84 


»i»3 
lel  Ge( 
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Morhof,  Daniel  Georg.  ^ 
Moritz,  Heinrich  Friednch,  33,  43 
Moritz,  Johann  Friedrich,  teaches  Wolfgang 
mathematics,   33;  Cliaritas    MeLuier  at 
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his  house,  41 ;  intimate  with  Muller,  45  ; 

85,  88,  Qo :  death,  129  ;  his  daughter,  549 

Montz,  Karl  Philipp,  378,  ^79 ;  breaks  arm, 

380;  Dtutschi  ProsotUit  to, ;  398,  406, 41a; 

in  Weimar,  494-425 ;  leaves.  425 ;  comes 

to  Weimar  very  ill,  443-444 ;  nis  death,  464 

Morj^Mogit,  Zur^  periodical,  653 

Morphology,    animal,  34X,    437,  438,    440 

(metamorphosis  of  insects)  53a,  653 
Morphology,  vegeUble,  343,  344,  345,  372, 

391.  3921  40* 
Mart  dt  C^sar.  by  Voltaire,  580 
Moms,  Samuel  Friedrich  >lathanael,  56 
Moscow,  burning  <^,  602 
Moselle,  Goethe  sailing  on  the,  4^7 
Moser  {not  MOserX  Kiui  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
president,  his  prose-heroic  Dauui^  39 ; 
(lis  remark  upon  Frankfurt  character,  z8x; 
hostile  to  Merck.  194 :  228 
MOser,  Justus,  author  oi  PatriotucJu  Phcm- 
tasietHy  210;  defends  German  literature 
against  Friedrich  of  Prussia,  317 
M5ser,  Johanna,  set  Voigts 
Moses,  109 ;  Law  of  Moses,  zax,  163 ;  the 
prayer  d*  Moses  in  the  Koran,  164 ;  189 ; 
Goethe  studying   the  books  of  Moses, 
489 
Mosts  of  Michael  An^lo,  ^7 
Mosses,  Goethe  studying  the,  343 
Motz,  President  von,  of  Jena,  690 
Mouse-Tower  on  the  Rhine,  463 
Mozart,    Johann    Chrysostom     Wolfgang 
Amadeus,    Don    Giovanni^    448,     521  ; 
Figaro^  466  ;  Zattberfidtt^  466,  683 
Mfiming,  Friedrich  von,  603 
Mahlbtfg,  Goethe  asleep  on  the,  234 
MQhlhausen,  314 

Mailer,  Friedrich,  the  painter,  295,  377 
Muller,    Friedrich    von    (Chancellor    von 
MOllerX  578  nott,  c8z ;  August  Goethe's 
duel,  613H6Z4 ;  MQUer  a  constant  visitor  at 
Goethe's  house,  637,  647-648,  66z  n»U; 
at  Belvedere  with  Goethe,  663 ;  prologue 
to  Iphi^nit,  667 ;  Ottilie's  cut  face,  669 ; 
(Goethe    in    his   garden,  670;   Schiller's 
skulL6^i,  67a,  673  J  Goethe's  parting  with 
the   Princess  Mane,  ^  678 ;  Schukowsky, 
679 ;    Zahn's   Pompeian  paintings,   679 : 
Hegel,  and  Hegel's  philosophy,  683 ;  visit- 
ing Cjoethe  in  Domburg,  689;   August 
Goethe's  death,  704  ;  Goethe's  will,  707 . 
Mailer,  Goethe's  friend,  45,  ^9,  8|4 
Mailer,  Johannes  von,  the  historian,  541 
Mailer,  Joseph,  the  lapidary,  558,  567 
MUlUrin^  Der  Eddknabe  undditt  49* 
MAlUrin  Retu,  Der^  49a 
MulUriH  Verrath^  Der^  498 
Mallner,  Adolf,  his  pby,  Schnld,  6ao 
MOnch,  Anna  Sibylla,  164,  191,  202 
Manch,  Philipp  Anselm,  164 
Manch,  Susanna  Magdalena,  164-5,  191 
Munchen  (Munich),  5 ;   Knebel's  account 
of  the  ^Iunchen  stage,  348;   Goethe  in, 
369  noU;  yj\  note ;  Jacobi  dies  there,  638 
Manster,  339 ;  Goethe  there,  458  and  735 
Mansterthal,  the,  301 
Murten  (MoratX  301 
Musageten^  Die,  498 
Musariony  by  WicUmd,  78,  136 
Musen  utul  Gratien  in  der  jifark,  483 


Mmsenafmmnack,  GMttngiseker^  see  Gtft- 

ttngischer  Musenalmanach 
Afnsena/manacA,   Schiller's,  471,  473,  477 

480.  483,   497.  498,  499.   503,  ((ieraing) 

Music,^Goethe*s  grandfather  fond  of, 
a;  Goethe's  mother  well  taught  in,  5, 
7,  33 ;  the  great  concert  in  Leipzig,  55, 
6(5,  73-3^  music  in  Strassburg,  113.  See 
eUsoi  Cunarosa,  (Concerts,  Flute.  Gluck, 
Hindel,  Hasse,  Kayser,  Mendelssohn, 
Mozart,  Opera,  Paisidlo,  Piano,  Reichardt, 
SchrOter,  Violoncello,  Zelter 

Mylius,  Chrisdob  buys  Stella,  343 

Myolo^,  424,  440 

Mysticism,  571,  589-90^  611 


Naples,  August  (}oethe  in,  703 

Naples,  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of,  389-90, 
505 

Naples,  Goethe  in.  389-391.  393*396.  403 

Naples,  Goethe  s  father  in,  389 

Naples,  Maria,  (}ueen  of,  505 

Napoleon,  see  France 

Nassau,  (Wthe  in,  154,  197,  617,  623 

Nassau -SaarbrQcken,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Heinrich,  *•  the  late  Prince  "  of,  100 

Nassau-Usingen,  Friedrich  August,  Duke 
of  (since  1806X  617 

Nassau-Usingen,  Luise,  Princess  of,  238 

Nathan  der  IVeise^  525 

Natur^  external,  and  her  influence  on 
Goethe,  45,  57,  58,  71,  75,  119,  144,  146, 
»49.  »53.  «54.  15s,  »63.  '68,  aoi,  2x8,  230, 
a37.  389..  493.^680  >w/r 

Nature  (viewed  from,  the  stand-point  of 
pWlo«>P*»yX  344-345.  59a.  599-600,  687, 
700 

NatarlicJU  Tochier,  Die  (or  Engenie\  511, 
5»4.  5*5.  533.  535;.  *<=*«<*'  535 ;  shown  to 
Voss,  536 ;  damned  m  Berlin,  538 ;  Fichte  s 
praise,  ib,  ;  Goethe  loses  interest  in,  ^30 

Naturwiuenschaft^  Zur^  (Goethe's  periodi- 
cal, 653 

NausUuMy  39a,  see  also  Ulysses 

Necker,  Jacques,  death,  544 

Neisser^  F.  W.,  ox 

Nemests^  Luden's,  609 

Nemi,  40c 

Nesselroaeu  Kari  Franz,  Count  von,  458 

Netherlandish  painters,  at  Dresden  Gallery, 
72 ;  at  DOsseldorf  Gallery,  458 

Neng  Liebe  Ntues  Leben^  217 

Neue  LiediTf  (joethe's  &st  printed  collec- 


tion, 78,  90,  91 
Nene  Melustne^  Die^ 


590 


Neuen/akr^  Zutn^  lync,  526 
Neuenheiligen,  197,  318,  3x9,  350 
Neiijakrsludy  X769,  84 
Neukirch,  xoi 

Neukirch,  Ben^min,  hb  Tilimaqne^  z6 
Neumann,  Chnstiane,  ue  Becker 
Neumann,  Johann  Christian,  447 
Neumekn  FremuU  in  England t  An  dU^ 

^  7ia..747  ^ 
Neuwied,  198 
Neuwinger,  Victor,  456 
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Newspapers,  "my most  dangerous  foes/'  453 
Newton.  Isaac,  441,  446,  ^98  note 
Nev,  Michel,  Due  d'Elchuigen,  561,  743-4 
Nibelungen-LUdy  $89*90 
"  Nicht  Gele^nheit  macht  Dicbe,"  624 
Nicolai,  Chnstoph  Friedrich,  50,  73;  G9tt 
not  sent  to  him,  17^ ;  Herder  praises  GStz 
to  (him,  ib. ;  Merck  thinks  of  getting  a 
place  in  Berlin  through  his  help,  194  ;  his 
Frtuden  dtsjuneen  Werthert^  219 ;  his 
dispute  with  Herder  about  Bacon's  Hmtse 
0/  SolomoHy  ^40 
Nicolovius,  Alfred,  663,  664,  666,  668-9,  671 
Nicolovius,  Georg  Heinrich  Ludwig,  6^3 
Nicolovius,  Maria  Anna  Luise  i^iUt  Schlos- 

ser),  220,  638 
Nidda,  stream,  185 
Niederbronn^  loi,  113,  138 
Niedermendig,  623 
Niederrossla,  510,  559 
Niethammer,  Friedrich  Immennann,  516 
Nobility,  Goethe's  certificate  of,  329 
Nothnagel,  Johann  Andreas  Benjamin,  35, 

207 
Novalis,  see  Hardenberg 
Novel  in  letters  composed  by  young  Goethe, 

NffvelUt  DUj  674 

Numismatics,  382,  501,  533-4i  54' 

"  Nun  sitzt  der  Ritter  an  dem  Ort,'  1x0 

"  Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  346  note 

Numberg,  311,  343  note,  4«4.  417.  494 

Sussinuune  MdtUfun,  Das,  598 


*'  O.  du  loses,  letdig  liebes  MSdchen,"  ^24 
"  Ob's  Unrecht  ist  was  ich  empfinde,"  lines 

by  Charlotte  von  Stein,  287 
"Oberaufsicht,"  Die,  see  Weimar,  "Ober- 

aufsicht " 
Oberbronn,  lot 

Oberland,  the  Bernese,  301  note 
Oberland,  the  Weimar,  3X3-3i4»  3«8 
Oberlin,  Jeremiah  Jakob,  11 3- 114 
Obermann,  Friiulein.  concert- singer,  66 
OberoH^  Opera,  by  Weber,  686 
Oberon,  by  Wieland,  283-284,  309,  481 
Oberrossla,   Goethe's  property  there,  406, 
498,  500, 505,  507 ;  Goethe  in  Niederrossla, 
510 ;  in  Oberrossla,  521-522 ;  the  property 
sold,  536 
Oberweimar,  271.  285 
"  October  Riou'*  (X789X  433 
Ode,  antique,  Goethe  unitates  the,  68 
Ode,  religious,  Wolfgang  imitates  the,  50-51 
Ode  for  the  marriage  of  his  uncle  Textor, 

57,  63,  65 
Ode  of  Pindar  translated  by  Goethe,  149 
Ode  to  Zacharid,  68 

Odes   for    K&thchen's   marriage -day,    at- 
tempted, 91-92 
Odes  to  Behrisch,  7a 
Odilie,  Saint,  lox 

O'Dotul  als  EUonore,  GrAfitt,  593 
Odyniec,  A.  E.j  696,  697 
Odyssev,  in  Sialy  first  becomes  "a  living 
word '^  to  Goethe,  392  ;  Voss's  traxkslation, 
468 


CEdipus  at  Colottos,  40^7 
Oeser,  Adam  Friedrich,  the  drop-scene  of 
the  new  theatre  of  Leipzig,  65  ;  Goethe's 
lessons  from  hint,  67  ;  siroplici^  and  re- 
pose, 67-68  ;  paints  Caroline  Schulze,  68  ; 
mvites  Goethe  to  his  house,  70 ;  his  country 
house,  at  Ddlitz,  ib.,  75,  tJ'^  T^\  takes 
part  in  the  farewell  to  Caroline  SchuUe, 
73 ;  Winckelmann's  murder,  75-6 ;  81,  82, 
83,  84,  85,  86,  88,  94, ,  95;  "5  ;  Goethe 
meets  him  again  in  Leipzig,  258 ;  Oeser 
employed  by  Weimar  Court,  icJB ;  scene- 
painting  at  Ettersburg,  3x2  ;  Goethe  prob- 
ably visits  him,  487  *  dead,  514  note 
Oeser,  Friederike  Elizabeth,  69-70 ;  her 
portrait,  70 ;  73 ;  cheers  Goethe,  75,  78 ; 
83,  85,  86,  88,  5x4  note 
Offenbach  sweetheart,  Goethe's,  730.  {ISee 
Goethe  to  Au^uste  Stolber^,  September 
»7i  '775.  Derjnnge  Goethe,  lii.  107) 
Offenbach,  180;  Goethe  there,  21^;  again, 
220 ;  again,  and  Lili  comes  thitner,  221 ; 
Goethe  and  Lili  there,  225-6 ;  Goethe 
goes  thither  with  the  Stolbergs  730 ; 
Goethe  and  Lili  there,  233-235 ;  again,  236 ; 
Goethe  flees  thither  to  avoid  Lili,  238 ; 
writes  Auerbachs  KelUr  there,  238 ; 
Goethe's  farewell  visit  to  Offenbach,  241 ; 
the  GerbermShle^  623 ;  Goethe  talking 
of  his  visits  to  Lili,  628  note 
Offene  Tafel,  607 
Olcen,  Lorenz,  653 

Oldenburs;,  Katharina  Paulou-na,  Princess 
of,  by  birth  a  Princess  of  Russia;  the 
Prince  of  Oldenburg,  her  first  husband, 
died   in   18x2;  in  1816  she  married  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Wflrttemberg,  6x2 
Olenschlager,  Johaim  Daniel  von,  iudgt^ 
handwriting,    20;    has   anuteur   theatri- 
cals at  his  nouse,  34 ;  one  of  Wolfgang's 
I      chief  grown-up  friends^  36,  49 
I  Olenschlager,  Tohann  Nicolaus  von,  second 
I      son  of  preceding,  24  ;  acting,  34 
i  Olenschlager,  Johann  Philipp  von  (deaf  and 
j      dumb),  24 
\  Opera  Buffa,  347,  388,  308,  400 

Opera  by  Goethe,  Mondo  cUla  riverseSy  123 
,  Opera,  Goethe,  iCayser,  and  the,  347-349, 
.      388 

I  Opera,  Goethe  at  the,  in  old  age,  683,  685 
'  Opera  in  Weimar,  448,  460,  466,  518,  533 
I       534.  536.  594.  595,  683,  685  . 

!  Opera,  lultan,  m  rrankfurt,  43;  m  Eise- 
nach,   347;   in  Venice,  37a;   in   Rome, 
1      388.  398-9 
I  Operettas,  Goethe  bringing  out,  460 

Operettas,  at  Leipzig,  66 
I  Optics,  441,  443,  444,  445,  446,  448,  463. 
I  464,  465,  469.  473.  483.  495,  497,  498,  5«>. 
I  502,  512,  519,  527.  532,  534,  S36,  555-6, 
559.  5980,  654.  See  also  Rainbow,  Lach- 
I  tenbcrg,  Voigt,  Farbenlekret  Malus 
!  Opiik,  BeitrSge  tur,  445,  448 

Oratorios,  seeHSindtl,  Haydn,  Masse 
1  Orders,  Goethe's ;  Lq^on  of  Honour,  581 ; 
i      Order  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia,  581 ;  Leopold 
I      of  Austria,  622;    the  White   Falcon   of 
Weimar,   630,   665  ;   Order  of  Merit  of 
Bavaria,  S-yg 
OrgoHograpkU  Xfigitale,  see  Candolle 
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D'Orville,  Jean  G«orge  (husband  of  Johanna 

Rahel  D'Orvillc)  rides  out  with  Goethe 

and  Lili,  333.    (See  Appendix,  art.  33) 
D'Orville,  Jean  Noc,  the  father  of  Susanna 

Elizabeth  SchOnemann,  213^ 
D'Orville,  Johanna  Rahel,  niece  of  Nico- 

laus  Bernard,  730 
D'Orville,  Peter  Friedrich,  an  uncle  of  Lili 

who   lived   in  Offenbach,   sax,   333  (ser 

Appendix,  art.  32) 
Os  intermaxillare,  34Z-343  ;  653 
Osmannstedt,  328,  496,  507 
Ossian,  109,  112,  115  ;  the  Sortgv  0/  Selma^ 

118;  129;  Ternora^  130;  the  bard-name, 

Ryno,  265 
Osiadc,  Hadrian  van,  73 
Osteology,  34i-343i  4631  S^S 
Osthetm,  313,  314 
Othello^  134 
Ovid,  16,  xzi,  407,  436,  607  note 


Pademo,  373 

Padua,  v]\  noU;  fan  •palm,  373;  Goethe's 

second  visit,  438 
Paestum,  the  Temple  of,  390,  393 
Painter  or  poet?  155,  907,  366 
Painting,  Goethe,  307,  309,  385 
Paisiello,  Giovanni,  300,  466 
Paldopkron  und  Neoterpe^  516 
Palermo,  370  note^  39^-3 
Palladio,  Andrea,  373,  376 
Palms  sown  by  Goethe  m  Rome,  4x2 
Pamfili,  Villa,  379 
Pandora,  558,  569-70,  57i.  573f  574 
'Pantheism,  600 
Pantheon,  Rome,  X35,  373,  376 
Pantomimisches  BaUet^  335,  336 
Paoli,  Pasquale,  qx 
Parasity  Der,  539 
Paris,  81,  93,  104,  139,  3XO,  398,  351,  379, 

454,  528,  547 :  Napoleon  invites  Goethe 

to,  580;  the  allies,  613 
Paris  Revolution  of  1830,  700 
Park  of  Weimar,  see  Weimar  Park 
Passavant,  Jakob  Ludwig,  43,  230,  493  note 
Pastors y  Brief  dtSy  163 
Pater  Brey  ;  date,  725 ;  given  to  Klinger, 

726,  728 
Patriotische  PhantasieeHy  by  MOser,  310 
Patriotism,   367,   612.      See   also    iGeser, 

Epiwenides,  Politics 
Paulinzelle,  637 
Pauluwsk,  690 

Paulseii,  Johann  Jakob  Heinrich,  367 
Paulus  Caroline  ($t^e  PaulusX  626 
Paulus,    Heinrich    Eberhard    Gottlob,  532, 

619,  626 
PaMsias  ttnd  sein  Blumen$nddcke9h  Der 

nenet  490 
Pavie,  Victor,  697 
*•  Pegauer,"  Horn  called  the,  71 
Peglow,  Herder's  faithful  Russian,  109 
PeUegrino,  Monte,  392 
Pempelfort,  190,  457-458 
Penseroso,  II,  Goethe  called,  357 
People,  Goethe  and  the,  192,  210,  3j6,  370, 

374 ;   the    **  true   peasant   blood, '    314 ; 


"  the  weaiT  lot  of  the  peasant,"  339 ;  "  the 
poor  people  must  always  beu*  the  bag." 
335 ;  the  charcoal-burners  at  llmenau,  713 

Ph-e  de  FamilU,  28,  73-4 

Persian  poetry,  6a x,  te6.    See  also  Hafis 

Perspective,  387,  390,  ^05^  410 

Pesulozn,  Johann  Heinnch,  236 

Peter  and  Paul,  Feast  of,  398 

Peter,  the  Apostle,  376 

Peter's  Church,  Frankfurt,  53 

Peter's  Island,  301 

Peter's,  St.,  Rome,  ^76,  398 

Petersen,  Georg  Wilhelm,  133,  X38 

Peucer,  Heinrich  Karl  Friedrich,  607  note, 
633,  607  note 

Pfaff,  Heinrich  Wilhelm,  xsx,  733 

Pfaffenspiel,  609 

Pfau-Zweibriicken,  Maria,  Duchess  of,  139, 

Pfeffel,  Gottlieb  Conrad,  50X 

PfeU,J.  G.  B.,  6x,  73 

Pfennmger.  Johaim  Conrad,  189,  33X 

PhddoHt  of  Mendelssohn,  99 

Phaedo^  of  Plato,  99 

Phidias,  630 

'•  Philistine,'*  130 

PhilosophfUrdU  Welt,  308 

Philosophia  Botanica,  of  Linnaetis,  344 

Philosophical  Journal,  Fichte's,  489,  504 

Philosophie  Zoologiqne  (Lamarck),  653 

Pkilosopkie  Zoou^qne  (St.   Hilaire), 
note 

Philosophy,  study  of,  45 ;  Goethe  fond  of 
discussing,  49 ;  84,  86-7,  89,  95-6^  99 ; 
Pkaedo,  zxo;  1x8,  131,  145-6;  Spmoza, 
188-9,  3<'o ;  Kant,  438,  440 ;  Fichte,  460, 
470,  489 ;  Niethammer  and  Fr.  Schle^l, 

}x6 ;  SchelUng,  5x7, 5x8 ;  SchelUng  agamst 
acobi,  599-600;  Hegel,  683 
Phosphonis,  burning,  in  nitrogen,  475 
Physics,  58,  516.    See  Gehler 
Physiognomische    Frapnonte^    Lavater's, 
;  the  publisher  Reich, 


702 


X95,  30I,  3x8,  335 ;  the  pub 

335 ;  dbcussed  with  Lavater,  33X  ;  336, 

380,  385 
PkystogHomiscken  Zeickners,  Lied  eines, 

335 
Physioenomy,  178,  X89,  385,  419 
Physiological  Optics,  59a,  617 
Physiology,  see  Morphology 
Piano-playing,  lessons  in,  33  ;  voung  Schun- 

koprs  playing,  66 ;  Cornelia  s  playing,  82, 

1 57.  See  dzymanowska,  and  hi  endelssohn 
Picard,  Schiller's  adaptation  from,  539 
Piccolomini,  Die,  see  Wallenstein 
Pietists,  34,  87,  95A  97.  99.  «63,  359 
Pilgrrt  Morgenlied,  an  Lila,  143 
Pincian  Hill,  375,  376,  4x2 
Pindar,  1^7,  138,  149,  X53 
Pine-seedling,  41a 
Planert,  Mayor,  691 
Planetentattx,  337 
Platinum,  701 
Plato,   Phaedo,   99;    135,    X37;   Stolberg's 

preface  to  Selected  Dialogues,  479 
Plautus,  x66,  177 
Pleisse,  97 
Plessing,  Friedrich  Victor  Leberecht,  370, 

^58 
Pliny,  86 
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Plitt,  Tohann  Jakob,  34 

PlunatrsweiUrHj  Da*  Neutstewm^  394,  336 

Plunderawtiltm^  Jakrmarktifttt  9tt,  735, 

736,  ao8,  a8x 
Plutarch,  715 

Pock€t-Bofik/or  Ladus,  Cotta's,  51^,  598 
Poettn  nock  eUr  Mod*^  Dit^  by  Weisse,  ^5. 
Poetiscfu  Gtdanktn  ab*r  die  HSlUn/aMrt 

Christie  « 
Pogwisch,  Henriette  von,  634,  659, 660, 685, 

695 
Pogwisch,  Ulrike  von,  634,  637,  659,  670, 

695,  696 
Polarisation  of  light,  654 
Polish  J €w^  Poems  by  a^  15a 
Politics,  Goethe  and,  278,  352-355,  404,  450, 

453i  454i  461,  4921  559.  568,  603,  605-609, 

^* great planSt'  6oj^-io,  6x1,  6x2,  6x3 
Pollnitz,  Karl  Ludwig  Freiherr  von,  354 
Polycrates,  309 
PolygnotuSj  540 
•*  Polypus-ltke  "  tasks,  501 
Pomey,  Fraiu,  his  Pantheum  mythicuttt,  31 
Pompeian  paintings,  679,  7x6 
Pompeii,  ^90,  39X ;  August  Goethe  there, 

703  ;  Zahn  there,  7x6 
Pontius  PiiatuSi  by  Lavater,  363 
Portici,  391,  394 
Potsdain,  a^8 
Poussin,  Nicolas,  397 
Pozaioli,  390,  393 

,  Battle  of,  x8 


Prellcr,  Friedrich,  7x8 

Proctor,  Bryan  Waller,  7x2 

Prolog  ZH  den  tuuesien  Offenbarumgtn 
Gottesj  725 

PromethtHSt  a  magazine,  569 

ProtntthfMS^  DeuMaUon  und  stint  Recen- 
senien^  by  Wagner,  323-224 

PromeiiuHs^  dramatic  poem,  X76,  xtS,  725 

Prometheus^  the  l)rric  poem,  3x4.  [DQntzcr 
in  the  new  edition  omits  mention  of  the 
lyric  Prometheus  in  this  context,  being 
perhaps  convinced  by  Daniel  Tacoby 
{Goethe- fahrbuch^  I  aox)  that  it  was 
written  about  the  same  time  as  the  drama] 

Prometheus  Unhound^  475 

Pronunciation,  Goethe's,  55 

Propertius,  407,  496 

PropylHen,  Die,  X35,  497-498,  499»  5oo,  502. 
505,  504,  507,  525 ;  the  last  number,  5x6  ; 
Schulu  and  the  Propylden^  6x7 

Proserpina,  382,  620 

Prussia,  Friedrich  II.  King  of,  "the 
Great "  (i^x2*x786>,  X7 ;  Goethe's  enthusi- 
asm for  him,  17  \  Minna  von  Bamhelm 
throws  light  on  him,  68-9;  373 ;  his  unjust 
essay  De  la  littirature  aliemande,  ^X7 

Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II.  (reigned 
X786-X797X  camp  in  Silesia,  138;  in 
Breslau,  439 ;  speaks  to  Goethe  at  Longwy 
in  X7Q3,  453;  counsels  march  on  Paris, 
4^4 :  his  regret  on  losing  the  services  of 
Karl  August,  466 

Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  (reigned 
1797-1840X  CloMdint  performed  on  his 
birthday,  432;  betrothed  to  a  princess 
of  Mecklenburg  -  Strelitz.  463 ;  visits 
Weimar  in  X799,  505;  chooses  to  see 
WalleHsteiHy  50O ;  entering  Dresden  with 


the  Czar  in  18x3,  605  ;  his  return  to  Beriin 
in  18x4  expected,  6x3:  WiUemer  goes  to 
him  to  beg  mercy  for  Bockum-DoSfs,  638 

Prussia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  ion  of 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.  (reigned  from 
1840  to  x86x),  when  Crown-Pnnce  comes 
to  see  Goethe,  675 

Priissia,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Ludwig,  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany,  brother  of 
and  successor  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV., 
visits  Goethe  in  X887,  675 ;  the  betrothed 
of  Princess  Augutte  of  Sauce- Weimar,  696 

Prussia,  Heinridx,  prince  of,  admirer  of 
Goethe.  378 

Prussia,  Ludwig  Friedrich  Karl,  Prince  of 
(died  X796),  brother  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
III.,  betrothed  to  a  princess  of  Mecklen- 
bur^-Strelitx,  463 

Prussia,  Ludwig  Christian,  Prince  oT  the 
son  of  Ferdinand,  brother  of  the  Great 
Friedrich,  usually  known  as  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  (he  was  killed  at  Saalfeld, 
October  1806),  556 

Prussia,  Friedrich  Karl  Alexander,  Prince 
05  brother  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  and 
of  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany,  be- 
trothed to  the  Princess  Marie  of  Weimar, 
674  ;  visits  Goethe,  675 ;  taking!  away 
his  bride,  6^8 ;  his  son,  Ukewise  named 
Friedrich  Karl  Alexander,  is  the  great- 
grandchild mentioned.  686 

Prussia,  Auguste  Wilhelmine  Amalie  Luise, 
the  wife  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  III.,  gen- 
erally known  as  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia, 
by  birth  a  princess  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  seen  by  Goethe  at  Mjunz,  463 ; 
visits  Weimar  in  X799,  5o6 

Prussia,  Friederike  Caroline  Sophie  Alex- 
andrine, Princess  of,  the  sister  of  Queen 
Luise,  by  birth  a  princess  of  MecklenDurg- 
Strelitz,  seen  by  Goethe  at  Mainz,  462 

Prussia,  Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  Princess 
of  ^bom  X809X  by  birth  a  princess  of 
Weimar,  grand-daughter  of  Karl  August, 
betrothed  to  Prince  Karl  of  Prussia, 
674 ;  her  parting  from  Goethe,  678 
'  Prussia,  Marie  Luise  Auguste  Katharine 
(bom  x8xxX  the  present  (X883)  Empress  of 
I  Germany,  by  birth  a  princess  of  Weimar, 
^and-daughter  of  Kari  August^  her  part- 
ing from  Goethe,  696 ;   his  praise  other, 

1      '^* 
Prussian  service,  Karl  August  in  the,  355, 

368,  420 ;  leaves  it,  466 ;  re-enters  it,  499 
'  Psyche,  315 

I  Psyche,  Felsweihegesang  an,  X43,  150 
Publishers,   Goethe's,    see   Cotta,    Deinet, 

Frommann,  GOschen,  Himburg,  Michae- 

lis,  Mylius,  Reich,  Unger,  Vieweg,  Wey- 

gand 
Puppenspiel,  Neuer8ffneies  moralisch-poli- 

tisches,  in  Klinger  s  hands,  728 ;  offered 

to  Nicolai,  202,  738 ;  pubUi^ed  by  Wey- 

gand,  738 :  strange  contrast  to  frerthert 

909 
Puppet-show,  8,  x5 
P\istkuchen  -  Glanzow,  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

the  author  of  the  parody  of  the  Wander- 

jahre,  657 
Pygmalion,  by  Rousseau,  596 
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*'  Pyramid  of  my  being,"  3x3 
Pynnont,  965,  287,  354.  5«9  «wM  523 


Quarantines,  Goethe's,  533-4i  535i  S4f54a. 

74t 
Quetelet,  Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques,  697 
Quirinal  Gallery,  Rome,  577 

Quodlibet  of  mdustry,"  466 


Rabe.  Friedrich,  523 

Rabelais,  Francois,  50 

Rabener,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  ^7 

Racine,    Jean,    Goethe    bqnns    to    read 

Radne,  28 ;   Racine's  prefaces,  31 ;  his 

Britan$ucus,    34,    578 ;     Phidrt,    547 ; 

Andromofutf  578 
Rainbow,  the,  444?  445i  T*^ 
Rameau,  Jean  Philippe,  Goethe' 

225 
Rtuneaiis  Neffe.  546-7»  54*.  55o 
Ramler,  KarfWilhekn,  65,  axo 


e  s  essay  on. 


Raphael,  99,  162,  37^  378;  the  Loggia. 
3i8i ;  cartoons  in  the  Vatican,  397  and 
548 ;  Madonna  delta  Sedia,  447 

Raspe,  Rudolf  Erich,  x88 

Rdubtr^  Dig,  ^ 

Rauch.  Christian,  641 

Raynal,  the  Abb^,  32^ 

Rt  Ttodcro  in  Vtntaia^  y^  466 

Reading  aloud,  Goethe,  118,  139,  164,  xgz, 
195.  48s,  569.  589.  609 

Rtckenschaft^  598 

Recke,  Elisabeth  Charlotte  too  der,  588 

Regtln/Hr  SckantpitUrt  539 

Re^n  und  RegtnSogim,  609 

Reich,  Philipp  Erasmus,  publisher,  64 ; 
his  summer  residence,  70-^x,  75 ;  shows 
Goethe  proofs  of  Musanont  78;  sends 
Goethe  Dialogen  dts  Diogenes,  $k-5  ; 
publisher  of  Layater's  Pkysiognomische 
Fragmentej  225 ;  Goethe  will  not  trouble 
him  with  his  writings,  24X ;  asks  him  for 
some  of  Hamann's  works,  243 

Reichardt  {more  correctly  Reichert],  Jo- 


nann,  144 
Reichardt,  Johanna  and  Louise,  533  note 
Reichardt,  Johann  Friedrich,  the  musician, 

427,  432.  441,  442.  444.  447,  448.  .450,  476  ; 

attacks  Schiller,  487-8 ;  hard  hit  by  the 

XcHten,  520;  friendly; agaiii,  ih.; at Lauch- 

sledt.  5^2 ;  Goethe  visiu  him,  53X 
Reichel,  Gcorg  Christian,  jj 
Rciflfenstein,  Johann  Friedrich,  377*378, 387, 

4y)2 
Reil,  Johann  Christian,  61^ 
Reineck,  Friedrich  Ludwig,  his  son  Adal- 

bert,    and   his  daughter   Marie  Salome 

(Klenck  by  marriage)^  36 
ReiHcke  FucJu,  460,  461,  4631  4^4,  4^5 ;  in 

print,  467  ;  Voss's  opinion,  468 
Reinhard,  Frani  Volkmar,  567 
Reinhard^    Kari    Friedrich    von,   567,   578 

note;    introduces   Boissenfe  to    Goethe, 

60X  \  visits  Goethe,  647 ;  Goethe  writing 

to  hun,  670 


Reinhard,  Peter  (Conrector  of  Gymnasium) 

23 

Reise  der  Sdkne  Megaprazons,  450,  458 

Reisseissen,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at 
Strassbuig,  i2x 

Religion  and  the  State,  1x4 

Religion,  Goethe's,  7,  14-15,  3a,  35,  52,  57, 
77»  83,  84 ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  88,  102, 
145-6 ;  89,  9x,  95-6,  97-8,  X02,  103,  X08-9, 
xxo,  xsx,  X28-9,  145-6,  xso,  163,  i88-9, 193, 
>94,  »95.  aoo-i,  ao6,  ax8,  230,  232,  233, 
230,  a6i,  270,  a86,  349,  345.  349,  363,  406, 
^  \^^  i?9;  600^  6x0.  644.  689,  736-7. 
See  also :  Christianity,  Chnst,  Lord's  Sup- 
per, Hermhuters,  Pietists,  Galitrin,  God 

Rembrandt,  a8o 

Reudnitz,  65,  71,  75  . 

Reuss,  Johann  Martin,  x8^ 

Reuss-Flauen-Greix,  Heinndi  XI I L,  Prince, 

Revelation  of  Si.  f^fh  «3« 
Reynier,  Jonann  Peter,  90^ 
Rezzonico,  Abondio  Faustmo,  Principe  di. 

Senator  of  Rome,  408,  4x0 
RAein  und  Main,  Reise  am,  6x7,  620 
Rheinbund,  558,  564,  609 
Rheingau,  463,  6x7 
Rhine,  the,  doethe's  first  sight  of,  45  ;  sails 

on,  X55,  157 ;  Rhine  Falls,  329,  304 ;  sails 

ODt  457i  463 ;  Rhine  Falls,  492  ;  sails  on, 

623 
Rhidffulph  the  Bard,  86,  88 
Rhodius,  Rentmeister,  and  his  wife,  151, 

Rhone,  30X  note 

Richaidson,  Samuel,  xx2 

Richter,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich,  484,  485,  558, 

Ri<l^  lessons,  40 

Riedel  {more  correctly  RidelX  Cornelius 
Johaim  Rudolf^  361,  43X  (the  Prince's 
tutor),  564,  634 

Riedel,  Chariotte  Amalie  Angela,  361,  634 

Riemer,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  on  the  date  of 
Deu  Neueste  von  Plnndersweilem,  326 ; 
his  MUtkeilungen,  348,  369,  ^7 ;  on 
Christiane's  portrait,  447 ;  456 ;  his  sup- 
pression of  parU  of  Goethe  s  letters  to 
Meyer,  485;  the  date  of  Eugenie,  six- 
5x2 ;  becomes  Goethe's  secretary,  ^39  ; 
Schiller's  death,  ^S'-SS^*,  mentioned  as 
Goethe's  companion  and  secretary,  55^, 
557,558;  the  Jenadays,56o-56i ;  mentioned, 
566 ;  Bettine,  570;  Pandora,  ib.;  Wirkung 
in  die  Feme,  573 ;  Dichtu$ig  und  Wahr- 
heit  planned,  576;  Aristeia,  577 
note;  Riemer  in  Goethe's  house,  ^87; 
Riemer  becomes  a  professor  in  Weimar 
Gymnasium,  589 ;  reading  ak>ud  instead 
ofGoethe,  589;  ralk's  credibility,  591; 
Goethe  wishes  to  have  Riemer  again  in 
his  house,  608 ;  IVas  wir  bringen,  6x4 ; 
visitor  at  Goethe's  house,  637 ;  collabora- 
teur  with  Eckermann,  660,  66 x  note; 
cantata  for  the  Duke's  jubilee,  664  ;  pro- 
logue for  the  new  Weimar  Theatre,  665  ; 
cantata  for  Goethe's  jubilee.  665:  address 
at  the  library,  667  ;  reading  the  Zelter  cor- 
respondence, 673 ;  revising  Helena,  673 

Riese,    Johann  Jakob,    40*   49>  50:  S^es 
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to  Marburg,  51 ;  54,  58  ;  his  great  chess- 
board,^ 129  ;  175  ;  Goethe  playing  ombre 
with  him,  aao ;  Goethe  applies  to  him  for 
help  in  the  matter  of  Madame  Darsain- 
court,  352;   Goethe  meets  him  in  18x4, 
618 
Riesengebirge,  340 
Rietschke,  stream,  71 
Riga,  103 

Rimtldo,  cantata,  598 
Rilter,  Johann  Wilhclm,  physicist,  516 
Roads,  Public,  Department,  273,  307,  337 
Robinson,  Henry  Crabb,  535,  540,  696  note 
Robinson  Crusoty  16 
Rochlitz,    Johann    Fricdrich,    566 ;    Anti- 

Jff«<'i  595  i  anecdote  of  Goethe,  610 
Rodclheim  Meadows,  137,  185 
Rodcrtr,  Johann  Gottfried,  letter  to,  129 
Roman  Amphitheatre  at   Verona,  372 ;  at 

Rome,  see  Colo<»eum 
Roman  Eleeies^  see  RSmiscke  EUgUn 
"Roman   House,"*  the,  in  WcimarJ  Park, 

460,  466,  664,  686 
Roman  ladies  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  403 
Roman  local   names,  ue:  Angelo,   Castle 
of  St. ;  Apinan  Way ;  Borghcse  Gardens ; 
Campagna  ;    Capitol ;    Colonna  :    Colos- 
seum ;  Corso ;  Doria ;  Malta,  Villa ;  Pam- 
fili,  Villa ;   Pantheon  ;   Peter's  ;    Pincian 
Hill ;  Quirinal ;  Rondanini  Palace ;  Six- 
tine  Chapel ;  Vatican ;  Vicolo  della  Fon- 
tanella 
Roman  mistress,  Goethe's,  407,  413,  418, 

Roman  ruins,    loi,   379 ;   Roman  Temple 

of  Augustan  age,  37^^ 
Rontantisckt  Poesie^  Die^  583-591 
Rome,   art  treasures   from,   14;    Winckcl- 

mann  in,  67 
Rome,  Goethe  in,  374-388,  397-4x4 
Rome,  Joseph,  King  of,  see  Germany 
Rome,  Senator  of,  see  Rezzonico 
Rotnco  and  Juliet,  Shakespeare's,  596 
Romeo  und  Julie,  by  Weisse,  68,  X15 
ROmer,  the  Frankfurt,  157 
Rffmiscfu  Elegien,  407,  426,  43X,  432.  435 ; 
cease  to   be  written,   437 :  repeated    to 
K5mer,  440 ;  Herder  opposes  their  publi- 
cation, 440 ;  read  to  Schiller,  47  x ;  revised 
for   the   Horenj   476;    their  publication 
rouses  anger,  477 ;  Schlegel's  revision,  510, 

5*4    • 
RSmisck*  Kamevalt  Das.  400,  425,  465 
Rdmische  NeBenstunden,  by  Kayser,  433 
RBmischer  Au/entkal^  ZxueiUr^  see  IteU- 

idniscke  Reise 
Rondinini  Palace,  375,  398,  4x0 
Rosa,  Salvator,  397 
Rosaliens  Briefer  185,  186 
Rosenstiel,  Hemrich  Karl  and  his  wife  Luise 

{n/e  WeyUnd),  298 
Rossini,  Gtoachmo,  Sentirafms,  665 
Rossbach,  Battle  of,  20 
Rossmarkt,  street  in  Frankfurt,  28,  37 
Rosstrappe,  433 
Rothau,  297 
Rothe,   Wilhelm,   the   tutor   of   Goethe  s 

grandchildren,  670 
Rothschild,  Karl  von,  384  ,        .  . 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Herder's  oimuon 


of,  XX2  ;  Goethe's  esteem  for,  145  ;Z.r//rr 
d'un  Vicaire  the  precedent  for  Goethe's 
Brief  des  Ptutors,  163  ;  influence  on 
Goethe  and  Klinger,  190  ;  Basedow  a 
disciple  of,  as  to  educational  reform,  196 ; 
Heinse  a  disciple,  X99 ;  called  "the  bear" 
by  Madame  d'Epinay,  2x4 ;  allusion  to 
the  Julie  of  the  NouvelU  Hilois*y  258: 
St.  Peter's  Island,  jox  ;  letters  on  Botany, 
343 ;  Goethe  comprehends  education  m 
Rousseau's  deep  meanins,  356  ;  the  Prin- 
cess Galitzin  a  disciple  of,  as  to  education, 
358-^ ;  Pyrmalion  acted  in  Weimar,  596 

Rou&stllon,  Friulein  von  ("  Urania "O,  <39  : 
Goethe's  poem  to,  143 ;  her  death,  169 

Roveredo,  37X 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  308 

Rudesheim,  463 

RiidoUtadt,  245,  250,  339,  42X,  509  mrU 

Rtihla,  431 

Ruhlmann.  August  Bernhard,  610 

Runge,  Philipp  Otto,  600 

Runkel,  Karl  A.,  220 

Runkel,  Lisette,  220,  727 

Russia,  Alexander  1.,  Emperor  of,  556,  578, 
579-580,  58X,  604,  605,  613;  his  death, 
668 

Russia,  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of,  404 

Russia,  Katharina,  Grand  Duchess  of,  see 
Oldenburg 

Russia,  Maria  Feodorowna,  Dowager-Em- 

Eress  of  (by  birth  a  princess  of  WOrttem- 
erjg),  546,  6x1,  637-8 
Russia,  Nlaria  Paulowna,  Grand  Duchess 

of,  see  Weimar 
Russwurm,  ue  Gleichen 
RytMy  265 


Saale,  the  ice  •  choke^  338 :  Goethe  miKl 
Schiller  strolling  beside  the  Saale,  42X  ; 
floods,  433 ;  works  to  confine  it  to  a  straight 
course,  475;  ice -choke,  502;  floods,  5x2 
note ;  Goethe  and  E^ermann  driving  oy 
the  Saale,  682-3 

Saarbrucken,  Goethe's  visit  to,  xoo;  "the 
late  prince,"  see  Nassau  •  Saarbrucken  ; 
mention  of  SaarbrOcken,  209,  728 

SaarhUcketif  A  Is  ich  in,  poem  oy  Goethe, 
100 

Saint-Aignan,  590-591,  603 

Saint  Anthony,  256 

Saint  Cecilia,  293,  587  note 

Saint-Hilaire,  Auguste  de,  435 

Saint -Hilaire,  Geofiroy  de,  700,  701,  702, 
716 

Saint  Katharine's  Church.  Frmnkiurt,  18, 
191 

Saint  Leonhard's,  140 

Saint  Peter's,  43 

Saint  Peter  s  Island,  30X 

Saint  Rochus,  617 

Saint-Zauper,  J.,  574  nate 

Salary,  Goethe's,  see  Monetary  Affairs 

Salerno,  390 

Salieri,  his  Scuola  di  Gelou\  347 

Sa/oMO,  by  Klopstock,  51 

Salzmann,  Johann  Daniel,  98-9 ;  his  philoso- 
phy, X03 ;  loves  music,  1x3 ;  confidant  of 
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Goethe's  love  for  Friederike,  xi6, 1x7, 119- 
120, 133, 134  ;  Goethe's  letters  to  him  from 
Franklurt,  la^-zaS,  129 ;  tells  him  of  Gdtz, 
131 ;  sends  him  transcript  of  Gfftx^  134  : 
SaUmann's  criticism,  135  ;  Goethe  ceases 
to  write  to  him,  138  ;  the  doctor's  degree, 
160 ;  the  essay  on  revenge,  166  ;  L^nz's 
Plautus,  ib. ;  printed  copy  of  Gfitz  sent  to 
him,  1^4;  asked  to  send  a  copy  to 
Friedenke,  177;  questioned  about  Wag- 
ner's farce,  n^  ;  Goethe  revisiu  Strass- 
burg,  339,  331 

"Samaria,  Thou  shalt  yet  plant  vines  on 
the  mountains  of,"  83,  576 

SamwUr  und  die  Stinigen^  Der^  500,  504 

SatfuoH  AeoHtsies,  696  nott 

Sandrart,  Joachim  von.  16 

Sankt-Rochusfest  tu  BiHgtn^  617 

**  Sannchen,"  Kayser's  sweetheart,  U€ 
Ebert 

Santa  EUna^  of  Hasse,  71 

Sara  Sampsot^  Miss^  by  Lessing,  39,  51 

Sartorius.  Georg,  613 

Saturn,  tne  planet,  laa 

SatytvSf  new  evidence  as  to  date,  724,  737 ; 
old  date,  303 

Saul^  by  Alfieri,  596 

Saussure,  Horace  Benott  de,  303 

Sauveur,  dancing-master,  100 

Savary,  Ren^,  578  note 

Savigny,  Friednch  Karl,  his  wife  Kuntgunde 
(m/t  BrentanoX  and   daughter,   Bettine, 

Savoy,  30a 

Saxony,  Friednch  August,  Elector  of,  491, 

504 
Scaliger,  Joseph,  407  ««/« 
Schadow,  Johann    Friedrich,   in   Weimar, 

533  note ;  places  hooters  for  Eutenit,  538 
Schaffhausen  Falls,  339,  304,  493 
Schalken,  Gottfried.  73 
Schardt,  Ernst  Constantin,  Rentmngsraik 

von,  Charlotte  von  Stein's  elder  brother, 

391 
Schardt,  Sophie  von,  the  wife  of  Ernst  Con- 
stant in,  393,  356,  416,  431,  434,  546,  555, 

<66,  584,  635 
Schardt,  Luise  von,  ste  Imhof 
SchatzgrAbtr^  Dtr,  400 
Schelling,  FnedricK  Wilhelm  Joseph  von, 

5»7»  5^8,  535;  his  controversy  with  Jacobi, 

Schenk,  Heinrich,  458 

Scherbius,  Johann  Jakob  Gottlieb,  teaches 
Wolfgang  the  ancient  languages,  37,  30 

Sclurz^  List  und  Racht^  347,  34!8,  366 
note,  388,  433 

Schiller,  Goethe's  correspondtnce  vtitk 
Schiller,  418  note,  660^  673,   685-  698; 

Schiller,  Johann  Friedrich  Chnstoph  von, 
56 ;  his  first  sieht  of  Goethe,  504  ;  Char- 
lotte yon  Kalb,  419:  Goethe's  hrat  con- 
versation with  Schiller,  431  ;  Schiller's 
portrait,  433  ;  his  paper  on  Egmont,  433  ; 
professorship,  434,  425  ;  vbiu  Goethe,  425; 
Dalberg  endeavours  to  obtain  a  salary  for 
Schiller,  434 ;  Schiller  and  Goethe  discuss- 
ing Kant,  440;  Schiller  ill,  443;  Die 
Horen,  469;  Schiller's  remarkable  letter 
to  Goethe,  470 ;  the  union  between  Goethe 


bont 


and  Schiller,  471,  47a.  \Here  the  in- 
dexing nnder  the  htad  Schiller  slackens ; 
the  reader  must  seek  tht  names  of  Schil- 
Uf's  works t  of  other  individnals,  etc.] ; 
the  invalid  Schiller  contrasted  by  Char- 
lotte von  Stein  with  the  stout  Goethe,  481 ; 
Schiller's  hostility  to  Chiistiane,  484 ;  plan 
of  coming  to  Weimar  in  the  winter,  494 ; 
gives  it  up,  495 ;  comes  to  look  after  the 
rehearsal  of  Die  Piccolomini,  501 ;  invited 
to  dinner  by  the  Duke,  503;  cheering 
Goethe,  503 ;  driving  with  Goethe,  504 ; 
Goethe  takes  a  house  for  Schiller  in  Wei- 
mar, 509 ;  Schiller's  increase  of  salar>', 
509;  the  Duke  wishes  to  be  consulted 
about  Schiller's  plays,  509 ;  Schiller  comes 
to  live  in  Weinuu-,  5x3;  takes  Goethe's  place 
at  rehearsals,  513;  Kotzebue's  y?/^,  529; 
Schiller  raised  to  the  nobility,  533;  his 
sympathy  with  Christiane,  ib.  note;  his 
invitation  to  Berlin,  54.4 ;  Karl  August 
raises  his  salary,  545;  Ulness,  547  note; 
Goethe  very  ill,  548 ;  their  last  mcetins, 
;5o;  Schiller's  death,  551-552;  Schillers 
K>nes  and  skuU,  671-672,  681 

Schiller,  Charlotte  von  (m//  von  Lengefeld), 
42  X  ;  her  portrait,  423 ;  mentioned,  434, 
443 ;  Goethe  gives  her  a  writing-desk,  471 ; 
she  comes  to  Weimar  to  see  Iffland  act, 
481 ;  her  second  son  bom,  ^84 ;  in  Weimar 
to  see  Iffland,  497-8 ;  wriung  to  Goethe, 
497  ;  a  daughter  bora,  510;  dangerous  ill- 
ness, /<(.;  convalescent,  «2 ;  Goethe  invites 
her  to  his  house  for  the  first  time,  513; 
her  grief  during  his  illness,  518  ;  she  visits 
him,  5x9 ;  her  unreasonable  behaviour 
about  the  theatre,  531 ;  a  member  of  the 
Wednesday  KrAnschtn,  534;  measles  in 
her  household.  ^35;  Madame  de  Suel, 
^40;  at  Goethe  s  Thursdays,  547;  the 
"air  of  the  Court,"  547;  visits  Goethe 
after  Schiller's  death,  555^  56^ ;  Goethe's 
endeavour  to  make  her  fnendly  to  Chris- 
tiane, 584 ;  her  sneers  at  Cliristiane,  588, 
"9 ;  her  account  of  Lotte  Kestner,  63^  ; 
r  account  of  the  birth  of  Walter  Wolf- 
ffang  Goethe,  636 ;  her  death,  671 

Schiller^  Ernst  von,  second  son  of  the  poet ; 
his  birth,  484,  532;  he  goes  to  live  in 
K6hi,  638;  he  revisits  Weimar,  671-673 ; 
August  Gc«the's  poem,  673 

Schiller,  Karl  von,  eldest  son  of  the  poet, 

«  f^.V^  ♦^^  ^^»  5".  53».  ,    . 

Schiller,    Caroline    Hennette    Luise    v<in, 

daughter  of  the  poet,  Goethe  one  of  her 

sponsors,  5x0 
Schiller's  garden,  49S,  6S2 
Schiller's  SchAtlel,  Bei  Betracktung  von 

673 
Schinkel,  Karl  Friedrich,  641 
Schirmer,  Johann  Michael,  30 
Schlag,  Goethe's  landlord  in  Strassburg,  97 
Schlangenbad,  617,  63^,  660 
Schlegel,    August    Wilhelm    von,    son    of 

iol^n  Adolf  Schlegel;  Goethe  meets 
im,  483  ;  translating  Shakespeare's 
Julius  Casar,  489;  dining  at  Goethe's 
house  with  Tieck  and  Novalis,  508 ; 
Goethe's  elegiacs  and  hexameters,  510; 
the  sonnet,  51  z,  5x3,  eutd  note ;  introduces 
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Dorothea  Schlegel  to  Goethe,  sza  na/t ; 

revising  Goethe's  EUeitt^  514  ;  I<m^  525, 

^ ;  Calderon,  558 ;  bis  visit  to  Weimar 

in  1837,  676 
Schlegel,  Caroline,  August  Wilhelm's  wife, 

SZ3  lutte 
Schlegel,     Dorothea    (n/r    MendelssohnX 

<zo  noU.si^  tMtt 
Schlegel,  r  riedrich  von,  ^10,  5x9,  note,  516  ; 

Alartost  Syh  543  *>  fnend  of  Boiner^e, 

600  nctt 
Schlegel,  Johann  Adolf,  <i 
Schlegel,  Tohann  Eltas,  brother  of  Johann 

Adolf ;  his  Canut,  34 ;  his  HtrmoMn^  65 
Schlettstadt,  133 
Schlosser,     Hieronymus    Peter,    137,    133, 

209 ;  his  sons,  524-5  ;  hw  widow,  577,  618 
Schlosser,   Susanne   Marianne  {nit  OrthX 


577»  618 
Schlosser,  Christian  Heinrich,  53^-5,  61^ 
Schlosser,  Johann  Friedrich  Heumch,  his 


NacfUau,  376  note^  524-5,  577,  5^,  606, 
607  ttattt  614  fwU,  616  ncttt  618, 633-4,  636 
note;  visits  Weimar  a  Roman  Catholic,  641 

Schlosser,  Sophie  («//  Dn  FayX  641 

Schlosser,  Jonann  Georg,  brother  of  Hier- 
onymus Schlosser,  49;  comforts  Wolf- 
gang at  Leipzig,  58-9 ;  ptthap*  directs  him 
to  Dodd's  Shakespeare,  63;  return  to 
Frankfurt,  91;  137;  his  portrait,  134; 
i35>  '37>  <43»  engaged  to  Cornelia,  153 ; 
betrothed,  158 ;  takes  Goethe  to  Wetzlar, 
159;  leaves  the  Fraftk/urttr  Anzeigin^ 
163 ;  anxiety  about  his  appointment,  177  ; 
formal  betrothal,  x^8 ;  marriage  179 ;  has 
to  go  to  Emmenduigen,  906 ;  Goetne  en- 
deavours to  find  how  President  Hahn  is 
disposed  towards  him,  3zx ;  marries 
Johanna  Fahlmer,  300;  Goethe's  esteem 
for  his  character,  %>z  ;  Goethe  does  not 
favour  his  coming  to  Weimar^  360-361 ;  hope 
of  visiting  him  when  returmng  from  Italy 
disamwinted,  414  *,  Goethe  meets  him 
in  Heidelberg,  463-4 ;  his  death,  5x0  nctt ; 
hu  son  Eduard^  534;^  his  daughter 
Henriette,  577 ;  his  relative  mentioned  oo 
page  538,  see  Starck 

Schlosser,  Cornelia,  Goethe's  rister,  the  first 
wife  of  J.  G.  Schlosser  (see  Goethe, 
hitkertc),  X9S,  306 ;  birth  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  330;  Goethe  visits  her,  her 
advice  to  break  with  Lili,  339 ;  her  mar- 
riage-portion, 357 ;  her  death,  39X  ;  Goethe 
vbits  her  grave^  300;  her  children,  300 
(and  see  Nicolovius) 

Schlosser,  Maria  Anna  Luise,  Cornelia's 
eldest  daughter  (bom  October  X774), 
330,  638.  The  name  of  Cornelia's  other 
daughter  was — 

Schlosser,  Elizabeth  Katharina  Julie,  these 
are  the  two  children,  300 

Schlosser,  Johanna  Katnarina  Sibylla  (n/e 
FahlmerX  the  second  wife  of  J.  G.  Schlos- 
ser, known  as  Tante  Fahhner;  Goethe's 
first  acquaintance  with  her,  167 ;  called 
" Tante''  by  Goethe.  x68 ;  goes  to  Dussel- 
dorf,  175 ;  her  enaeavour  to  reconcile 
Goethe  and  Wieland,  x8o ;  a  new  endea- 
vour almost  successful.  726-8;  Goethe 
for   a   short   time  avoi(U   her,    X94 ;  at 


Schinoil,  Georff  Friedrich,  X94,  X9S,  197 


Jacobi's  instigation  foes  to  see  her  again, 
303 ;  his  conndante  m  the  time  of  love  for 
Lili,  see  fassim^  3x9-335 ;  writes  to  her 
from  Weimar,  353,  354-5,  257f  aSQ.  joo  \ 
her  marriage  to  SchkMser,  300-301 ;  she 
speaks  to  Goethe  about  the  Woldtmar 
affair,  300 ;  her  son,  534  note^  535 

Schlosser,  Eduard,  son  of  J.  G.  Schlosser 
by  his  second  wife,  53^ 

Schlosser,  Henriette,  dau^ter  of  J.  G. 
Schlosser  by  his  second  wife,  577-8 

Schmehling,  Gertrud  Elisabeth,  66,  73 

Schmeller.  Johann  Joseph ;  portrait  o< 
Goethe  dicUting  to  J.  John,  658 

Schmid,  Christian  Hemnch,  XX3,  X5X 

Schmidt,  Johann  Christof,  334,  394,  4x1- 
,6 
Georg  Fri« 

Schnabel,  J.  H.,  16 

Schnauss,  Christian  Friedrich,  376,  495 

Schnecbcrg,  ^67,  435 

Schneider,  Johann  Ka5q>ar,  Klopstock's 
Meuias,    33;     the    Gretchen    episode, 

S&U,  A.,  editor  of  Brie/e  mtd  Atf^distt 

o  ?3».99.  "3.  a4i 

Schdil,  goldsmith,  35 

SchOll,  Christian  Gottlieb,  and  his  wife 
Elisabeth,  xoo,  xo6 

Schtabom,  Gottlob  Friedrich  Ernst ;  his 
letter  to  Gerstenberg  describing  Goethe, 
X78 ;  Goethe  writing  to  him  X93,  X96, 
199 

Schdneinann,  Johann  Wolfgang,  the  father 
of  Lili,  3x3 

Schtoemann,  Susanne  Elisabeth  (n/e  D'Or^ 
villeX  Lili's  mother^  8x3,  szo ;  begins 
to  be  prejudiced  against  Goethe,  3x9-330, 
333  ;  Frilulein  Delph,  335  ;  offended,  333 : 
strong  opposition  to  Goethe,  337,  330 

SchOnemaiw,  Anna  Elisabeth  (LiliX  ue 
T&rckheim 

Schtaemann,  Friedrich  and  Geoig,  Lili't 
brothers,  az4.  S19 

SchOnkopt,  Christian  Gottlieb,  58 ;  his 
house,  59,  60,  6x ;  the  Sunday  assembly 
ther^  66 ;  the  amateur  theatre,  66,  73-4 ; 
mentioned,  75.  78 

Sch5nkopf,  Katharina  Sibylla  (nie  HaukX 

Schdnlcopf  Anna  Katharina,  see  Kanne 

Schdnkopr,  Adam  Peter,  66 

School,  AVolfgane  goes  to,  xs.  See  eJto 
Gymnasium,  Weimar  Gymnasium 

School  Reform,  i3p 

Schopenhauer,  Hemrich  Floris,  559 

Schopenhauer,  Johannx^  her  portrait, 
k6o  ;  first  roeetwg  with  Go^e,  550-560 ; 
kindness  to  Christiane,  563-3;  her  admira- 
tion for  Goethe,  563-4;  hier  recepti<Mis, 
564 ;  Bettine  at  her  house,  566 ;  Goethe 
at  her  receptions,  590 ;  her  re:  ^  cboM 
August  Goethe,  699 

Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  560,  56 » 

Schopenhauer,  Adele,  sister  of  Arthur,  636 

SchSpfiin,  Jolunn  DanieL  xii 

Schreiber,  Johann  Gottfirie<C  Btrg'jtesch- 
tuartner  (mining -expertX  369.  Uhere 
was  another  Johann  Gottfried  Schreiber, 
also  a  mining-expert,  who  came  to  Ilmeiuui 
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in  1789,  and  who  died  there  in  x8o6 ;  he  is 
not  the  survesror  mentioned  on  page  310. 
See  Biedermann*s  PtrsontnrtgisUr  to 
Goelhe'g  Tmg-  und  Jakres-HefU] 
Schreiber,  sunreyor,  31a  [See  Bieder- 
mann's  caution,  Hempel't  Goetkg^  xxviL 


^79  l">e  aJ 

:hrdder,  Fnedncb  lAiUmg,  441,  407 
SchrOter,    Corona    Elisabeth    Wilhelmine, 


Sd 


singing  at  Leipzig,  66 ;  her  birth,  ib. , 
her  performance  u  Santa  Elena,  7^ ; 
Goethe's  lines  quoted,  ib.;  she  plays  m 
Minna  at  SchdnkopTs,  7^ ;  Goethe  sees 
her  again,  358  ;  the  Duke's  passion,  977  ; 
again,  379 ;  Corona  angry  with  Goetne, 
279 ;  appointed  Court  singer,  a8x  ;  Goethe 
draws  ner  portrait,  385  ;  her  coming  to 
Weimar,  388;  Goethe  resbts  a  passion 
for  her,  389,  391 ;  Graff's  portrait  of  her, 
3po ;  Goethe's  quarrel  with  her,  reconcilia- 
tion,  393  ;  acting  in  Iphigenie^  393 ;  Keil's 
oi»nion  that  Goethe  and  Corona  would 
have  married  but  for  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
3^3  note  ;^  Corona  actine  in  KtUlieto,  31  x ; 
suiging^  in  the  Dretkdmgeniied,  316 ; 
her  praise  in  Miedin^t  TaeL,  338 ;  trains 
Christiane  Neumann  •Becker,  447;  her 
death  at  Ilmenau,  533 
Schubart,  Christian  rriedrich  Daniel,  4x3- 

Schtibarth,  Karl  Ernst.  6^ 

Schuckmann,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  439,  440, 

Scnukowsky  (JoukovskyX  Wasili  Andreje- 
vitch.  679 

Sckuld,  play  by  MOllner,  6ao 

Schultheiss,  Barbara,  331 

Schultx,  Christian  Ludwig  Friedrich,  6x7^ 
visits  Goethe,  64X,  647>  7x1 ;  Goethe  writ- 
ing to  Schultk  643,  645,  647,  6<3 

Schultze,  Kari  Adott,  BUrgtrmeisUr,  539 

Schulze,  Karl,  68 

Schulze,  Caroline,^  gifted  actress,  comes  to 
Leipzig,  plays  in  Weisse's  Romeo  und 
JulUt  68 ;  plays  in  Minna  von  Bam- 
Meim,  73 ;  her  final  performance  in  Leip- 
zig, 73 :  reference  to  htr/nHe,  1x5 

SchQtz,  Christian  Gottfried,  editor  of  the 
Allgemein*  LiUraturteituttgt  537 

SchQtz,  Johann  Georg,  painter,  375,  379, 
198,  408.  409,  6x8  noU 

SchQtze,  Dr.  Stephan,  ^64,  ^66 

Schntsgeisty  Der,  by  Kotzebue,  649 

Schwabe,  Karl  Leberecht,  671,  673 

Sckwager  Kronoe,  An,  005 


Scktuaru  mann^  Der,  fitrce  by  Getter, 

ScAwedischtn  Gri^n,  Leben  der,  by 
Gellert,  61 

Schweitzer  [the  name  was  originally  Suaizar, 
and  the  family  was  of  Verona  origin],  Karl 
Allesina  von,  34,  47-48.    5"^^  oho  Ailesina 

Schweitzer,  Franz  Maria  von,  father  of 
Goethe's  pla>[mate,  34.  (He  married 
Paulina  Allesina,  daughter  cS  the  old 
couple  whose  golden  wedding  u  men- 
tioned, X92) 

Sckwa'st  Brie/e  euts  der,  account  of  the 
joomey  of  X779,  303  ncie,  jpj 


6^  note 
Scott,  Walter,  713 
Scottish  ballad  poetry,  xis,  x^ 
Sculptors,  the  ideals  of  ancient,  387,  40X, 

405-^  4«9.  4««.  431 
Sculpture,  X35.    See  the  names  of  sculptors 

and  statues 
Scnola  di  GelotL  347 

Seals,  antique,  86,  xxa.    See  Coins,  Gems 
'* Sebastian  Sim^i,'*  3x4 
Sebbers,  Ludwig.  670-671 
Seckendotf,  Caroline  wa(n/e  von  UechtritzX 

S«ucendorfl  Leo  von^  569 

Seckendortt,  Karl  Sigmund,  Freiherr  von, 
351,  356,  358,  365,  37X ;  Kalluto,  307-8, 
308,  31X  ;  his  music  to  Jery  und  Bdtely, 
3x1  and  3x3 

Seekatz,  Johann  Conrad,  8x 

Seidel,  Philip  Friedrich.  (Bora  1755,  died 
x83a  Beade  being  Goethe's  servant  and 
secretary  he  was  a  KammerkaUndator 
and  Renikommitsariut  and  from  1789 
was  Rentamitnann.  In  18x0  he  fell  out 
with  Goethe.  In  Im  Neuen  Reich  for 
X87X  there  is  an  article  by  Burkhardt  on 
the  rebtions  between  Goethe  and  SeideL) 
Probably  transcribes  G^t^  X34 ;  men- 
tioned, 343,  34^  353,  356,  360,  205,  ^x6, 
35«»  370 ;  Goethe's  letters  to  Seidel  from 
I.*r7»J75.  3«6, 403 ;  about  Ermont,  406-7 ; 
Seiders  account  of  Weimar  discontent,  393; 
Seidel  Rentamtnumn,  406 

Seidler,  Hetnrich,  father  01  Latse,  483? 

Seidler,  Luise,  pb;ring  with  August  Goethe, 
483;  an  e^witness  during  Napoleon's 
suy  in  Weunar,  581  note;  meets  Bettine 
at  Goethe's  house,  586 ;  her  account  of 
Goethe's  home.  587-8 ;  her  history,  586-7 
nate;  Kieser's  letters  about  Goethe,  608- 
6xx  ;  Goethe  writing  to  her  about  Chris- 
tiane's  death,  634 ;  introduced  to  Ja«obi 
17  Goethe,  638 

Selmunt,  393 

Selleriiausen,  70,  75 

Seima,  Songs  o/,  iiZ 

Selz,  397 

Semirmmis,  by  Rossini,  665 

Senator  of  Rome,  see  Rezzonico 

Senckenberg,  Johann  Christian,  46,  83 

Sentiment,  139, 140 

Sentimental  m  Art,  Schiller's  essay  en,  480 

Servants,  Goethe's,  see  Friedrich,  Dorothy, 
GOtze,  Karl,  Seidel,  Sutor,  Stadelmann 

Servian  I>octry,  675  note 

Sessenheim,  Goethe  in,  X05,  xxo,  xx4,  xi6, 
X33 ;  Goethe's  last  visit  to,  397 

Sessenheim,  parsonage,  picture,  xo6 

Shakespeare.  Wieland's  translation,  ex,  63 
93  ;  Dodd's   Beauties,  63  ;   Oeser's  alle- 

gorical  figure,  65;  Voltaire's  criticism, 
S ;  one  of  Goethe's  teachers,  95  ; 
Herder's  praise  of,  xix-x3  ;  Goethe  intrx>- 
dttces  ^ung  to  Shakespeare,  X15 ;  Lenz's 
enthusiasm,  xao ;  OtAeilo,  134 ;  Lerse's 
oration,  X39-X30;  Goethe's  oration,  x3o>x; 
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"Under  the  greenwood  tree,"  138  ;  Her- 
der^s  remark,  "  Shakespeare  has  quite 
spoiled  you,"  150 ;  H«tler's  essay  on 
Shakespeare,  130,161;  Shakespeare  read 
aloud  at  the  Duchess  Amaila's,  442 ; 
Kingjohn^  447  ;  Hamlet^  448 ;  Schiller 
reading,  488 ;  A.  W.  Schlegel  translating 
Julius  Cctiar^  489;  Malone's  essay,  the 
apocryphal  plays,  512  note;  Macbeth^  513, 
515 ;  Julius  Cctsar  acted  in  Weimar, 
5^  ;  Komec  a$td  Juliet^  596 

ShcUey,  704  note 

Sicily,  382,  390,  392-393 

Siebengebirge,  200 

S'ewers,  Dr.,  285 

Sihl,  river,  230 

Silbermann,  Tohann  Andreas,  124,  129 

Silesia,  Goethe  in,  439-440 

Silhouette  of  Herder,  189 

Silhouette  of  Goethe,  36 

Silhouette  of  Goethe,  172 ;  sent  to  Lotte, 
724 

Silhouette  of  Goethe,  672 

Silhouette  of  Lotte,  158,  160,  164-5 

Silhouette  of  Goethe's  father,  6 

Silhouette  of  Goethe's  mother,  6  *,  549 

Silhouette  of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  231,  236 

Silhouette  of  Fritz  von  Stein,  358 

Silhouette  of  Lili,  233 

"  Simplicity  and  Repose,"  67,  68 

"  Sind  es  Kimpfe  die  ich  sehe,"  535 

Sined  the  Bard,  174 

Sin^piele,  see  Operettas 

Sixtine  Chapel,  381 ;  the  music,  410 

Skates.  Klopstock  on,  205 ;  skates  for  the 
Duchess  Luise,  277 

Skating,  136-7,  165,  185,  207,  222 ;  in 
Weimar,  252 ;  the  Duchess  Luise,  277, 
3»6,  343 

Skeleton,  the  human,  324,  387 

Sketches  by  Goethe  reproduced  in  this 
work  ;  portrait  of  Cornelia,  ^2 ;  portrait 
of  Wiefand,  285;  pen-and-ink  sketch, 
461  . 

Sketches,  Goethe's,  45,  84,  190,  575-6 

Sketches.  Kniep's,  390,  393 

Sketches  by  Schutz  of  the  Carnival,  409 

Sketching,  Goethe.  45,  61,  157,  161,  218 ; 
"the  sketching  fever  driven  away  by  the 
bitter  bark  of  life's  timber,"  345  ;  sketch- 
ing at  Rome,  387  ;  at  Caserta,  391,  397 ; 
sketching  the  human  form,  401,  405,  407  ; 
sketching  bndscape,  410;  461,  474-5. 
sketching  landscape,  558 ;  sketching  and 
talking  at  the  same  time,  559,  564  ;  567  ; 
Kaaz's  teaching,  575.  See  also  Per- 
spective, Drawing,  Landscape 

Skull,  a  metamorphosed  vertebra,  437 

Skulls,  Goethe's  interest  in,  285,  301 

Slevoigt,  Friederike,  see  Bcrtuch 

Slevoigt,  Traugott  Friedemann,  252 

Smiling  Jupiter,  the,  381 

*'  So  ist  der  Held,"  726 

"  So  walz'  ich  ohne  Unterlass,"  508 

"Socrates,  Life  and  Death  of,'  135,  136. 
See  also  Hamann 

Socrates,  character  of,  135,  137 

Soden,  Friedrich  Julius  Heinrich,  Count 
von,  417 

Soissons,  Jean,  Corete  de,  455 


Solger,  K.  W.  F.,  critic  of  Die  WaUver- 
tuandtsckafien^  574  note 

Solomon's  Song,  168,  233  note,  a4t 

Somme  Tourbe,  45^ 

SOmmering,  Samuel  Thomas  von,  341,  342  ; 
in  Mainz,  ^53;  in  Frankfurt,  461,  464; 
Goethe  writing  to  him,  466  note;  Sebbers's 
portrait  of  G<^the,  671 ;  death,  706 

Sonnet,  Goethe  and  the,  51 1-12  and  note^ 
57i-57« 

Sonfuttf  DaSt  5x1  not* 

Sonnettey  the  group  in  Goethe's  works,  571 

Sophie  ...  an  English  girl,  Fritz  Stol- 
berg's  sweetheart,  227,  228 

Sophocles,  Z30 ;  (Edipus  at  Colonos^  406-7  ; 
Schiller  reading  Sophocles,  488  (cp.  57^) ; 
Goethe  studying  Sophocles  with  Heinnch 
Voss,  545  ;  quotation  from  Manhew 
Arnold's  characterisation  of  Sophocles, 
ib,;  AntigOHfy  595 

Soret,  Friedrich,  comes  to  Weimar,  642 ; 
translatmg  the  Metamorphous  o/PlautSt 
see  Metamorphose  der  Pflanzen;  ATsits 
Goethe  in  Domburg,  692;  August  Groethe's 
fossils,  695  note ;  the  death  ofthe  Duchess 
Luise,  698-9 ;  the  July  Revolution  anec- 
dote, 700 

^i^»  Georg  Andreas,  191 

Soult,  Marshal,  579 

South  Sea  Islanders,  295 

Southey,  Robert,  712 

"  Sparrow-like,"  Goethe  called,  63,  134 

Speccius,  Christian,  19 

"Specht,  Hinangeflogen  da  kam  ein,"  150 
note 

Spectacles,  2>lter's,  528 

Speier,  297  ;  the  cathedral,  ib. 

Spielmann,  Jakob  Reinhold,  109 

Spiess,  Christian  Heinrich,  550 

Spinning-house  for  the  poor,  338 

Spinning-school  for  soldiers'  cmldreti,  3x6 

Spinoza,  Banich  (or  Benedict^  begins  to 
influence  Goethe,  188-189*  Goethe's  talk 
with  Jacobi,  200;  Goethe's  difference 
with  Jacobi  as  to  Spinoza,  361  :  reading 
Spinoza  with  Charlotte  von  Stein,  .  ib. ; 
Herder's  book  on  Sfnnoza,  420  note; 
mentioned,  439 

Spoleto,  374 

Spontini,  Gasparo,  composer,  7x0 

Sprache^  epigram  by  Goethe,  166;  sent 
to  Boie,  x68 

SpnJc/te,  composed  by  Goethe,  483 

Spmc/tg^edickte,  190,  609 

Stadel,  Rosine  or  Rosette  (»/r  Willemer, 
Thomas  by  her  second  marriage),  618, 
624,  625.  626  note,  638  note,  702  note 

Stadelmann,  Goethe's  servant^  647  note 

Stael-Holstciti,  Anne  Gernuune,  Baroness 
de  {n/e  Necker),  540-541,  542-3,  544,  5^6, 

o  574.  579 

Stafa,  493 

Stahr,  Adolf,  575 

Stalburg,  Phihpp  Jakob  von,  100 

Stapfer,  Albert,  670,  676-7 

Starck,  Anna  Maria,  Goethe's  atmt,  18,  40 

Starck,  Johann  Jakob,  17-18,  29,  30,  51 ; 
wishes  to  have  Goethe's  mother  placed 
under  guardianship,  538 

Starke,  Johanna,  actress,  55 
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*'  Staub  ist  eins  der  Elemente,"  6x6 

"  Stcchschriften,"  19 

Steflfens,  Hcinrich,  517-518 

Stein,  GotUob  Ernst  Josias  Friedrich,  Frei- 
herr  von,  husband  of  Charlotte  von  Stein, 
bom  March  15,  1735,  died  December 
ijg3 ;  Goethe  meets  him,  910 ;  348,  351 ; 
visits  Goethe's  parents,  255-6;  369, 3oz,  303, 
3x3 ;  losing  money,  314  ;  acting  in  IvinUrf 
3x7  ;  a  bad  farmer,  337 ;  assents  to 
Goethe's  taking  Friu,  356 ;  Goethe  writes 
to  Karl  Stein  in  his  other's  name,  360; 
his  death,  471  moU 

Stein,  Charlotte  Albertine  Ernestine  von 
(m/t  von  Schardt,  bom  in  Weimar 
December  25,  1743,  married  to  Freiherr 
von  Stein  on  &lay  8,  1764,  bore  seven 
children  between  X765  and  1774,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  all  the  daugh- 
ters died  in  childhood,  Charlotte  von 
Stein  died  January  6,  X837) ;  her  silhou- 
ette shown  to  Goethe,  331 ;  "conquers 
with  neLs,"  236 ;  Zimmermaon  praises 
Goethe  to  her^  240:  absent  when  he 
arrives  in  Weimar,  345 ;  meets  him, 
248 ;  portrait,  348 ;  Goethe  visits  her  at 
Kochberg,  250 ;  fails  to  understand  his 
position  at  Court,  251 ;  her  writing-table, 
250,  3x4,  315 ;  Goethe's  passion  tor  her, 
254,  256-7  ;  her  melancholy  nature,  248, 
257.  263 ;  Goethe's  love,  264-5,  266 ;  Char- 
lotte's comedy  Ryuo^  265 ;  Goethe's  rela- 
tions with  Charlotte  from  x 776-1 779,  286- 
204  ;  the  Swiss  journey,  206,  303,  307 ; 
Charlotte  goes  to  MOrlach,  3x1;  her 
return,  312 ;  Goethe  writes  to  Lavater 
about  her,  313-X4 ;  (}oethe's  mad  fit  of  jea- 
lousy, 314  ;  reconciliation,  315  ;  Tasso^ 
309,  316;  Winter^  317,  326;  '*Du,"3i8, 
319,  32),  333;  Charlotte  a  mediator  be- 
tween Goethe  and  the  Duke,  319;  "an 
evil  genius  abuses  my  remoteness  from 
you,"  J2I ;  a  quarrel,  355  ;  Fritz,  356 ;  // 
Penseroso^  357 ;  Dit  Ceheimnisu^  357 ; 
Goethe's  depression,  358 ;  Karlsbad,  1785, 
358  :  (Goethe's  mother  and  Charlotte,  358 ; 
the  Princess  Galitrin,  358-9  ;  Ernst  Stein, 
339 ;  Goethe's  desperate  depression,  ib. ; 
C  .oeihe  writes  to  Karl  Stein.  350-360 ; 
Charlotte  transcribes  Goethe's  shorter 
poems.  367  ;  farewell,  368  ;  the  more  im- 
portant occurrence  of  Charlotte's  name 
ilurinR  the  Italbn  journey,  371,  372,  373, 
374»  378.  3841  (Palermo)  393,  405,  406, 
410;  Goethe «  return,  the  remarkable 
change  in  their  rebttons,  415  ;  bitterness 
Krows,  416,  4x7,  4x8-419;  Goethe's  last 
vwit  to  Kochberg,  421-432;  Schiller's 
professorship,  424;  Moritz,  424-5;  Der 
sch',varz<  Mann^  425 ;  discovery  of  Chris- 
tiane,  436 :  Charlotte  starts  for  the  Rhine, 
vi>iis  (focihc's  mother,  427,  429;  the  final 
breach  with  (kiethe,  427-430 ;  she  declines 
all  intercourse  on  her  return,  431 ;  her 
hostility  to  the  French  Revolution,  442  ; 
Goethe  after  a  long  silence  visits  her 
again,  47X  ;  Goethe  *'  horribly  stout," 
Schiller  '*  like  a  heavenly  genius,"  48X  ; 
Charlotte  interested  in  August  Goethe, 
481-3 ;  her  description  of  him,  483, 486 ;  she 


visiu  Goethe's  house,  488  ;  again,  at  one 
of  the  Iflland  dijeAnert^  498  ;  the  marriage 
of  Karl  von  Stein,  ^98 ;  meets  Frau  von 
Laroche  at  Goethe's  house,  508  ;  Charlotte 
Schiller  at  her  house,  5x3 ;  Goethe's 
dreadful  illness,  Charlotte's  grief,  518-519; 
visits  Goethe,  510 ;  her  sneers  at  Chris- 
tiane,  536,  543 ;  Goethe  invites  Chariotte 
to  come  and  see  his  coins,  541 ;  she  comes 


to  his  Thursday  morning,  543,  545,  547 ; 

:hUIei 
552 ;    she   attends   his  Wednesday  lec- 


Goethe  visits  her  on  New  Year's  Dav, 
t8o5,  547  ;  visits  her  after  Schiller's  death. 


55i  547  ;  ^ 
__»;  she  i 
tures,  5^5 ;  Goethe  visits  her  just  before 


ear's  Day 
;r  after  Schi] 
hU  Wedr 
.  555  \  Goeth< 
the  battle  of  Jena,  560 ;  Goethe's  marriage, 
563,  564 ;  mentioned,  565 :  Goethe  writ- 
ing to  her,  566,  570,  574 ;  Goethe  reading 
aloud  at  the  Duchess  s,  569 ;  Charlotte^ 
account  of  Werner,  573 ;  Goethe  reading 
at  Charlotte's  house,  574 ;  August's  fine 
voice,  ^83 ;  Goethe's  endeavour  to  make 
her  friendly  to  Christiane,  584,  589 ; 
Goethe  seeks  comfort  with  her  after  Wie- 
land's  death,  604;  Christiane  comes  to 
Charlotte's  house  to  bid  farewell  in 
Goethe's  name,  605 ;  Nicolovius  sent  to 
Chariotte  by  Goethe,  668-9 ;  death,  674  ; 
funeral,  675 ;  the  question  about  ner 
letters  to  Goethe,  669  note 

Stein,  Kari  von,  first-bora  of  Chariotte  von 
Stein,  bom  March  8,  1765 ;  358,  359,  360, 
367 ;  his  marriage^  498 ;  story  about 
Goethe  at  the  time  of  Schiller's  death,  553 ; 
story  about  Goethe  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Frau  Rath,  577 

Stein,  Ernst  von,  second  son  of  Chariotte 
von  Stein,  bora  September  39,  1767  ;  357, 

359i  367 

Stem,  Friedrich  Constantia  von,  youngest 
son  of  Chariotte  von  Stein,  bora  October 
36,  1772 ;  391  ;  Goethe  takes  him  to 
Dessau,  323  ;  Goethe  takes  him  under  his 
care,  32^-330 ;  dictates  Botattica  to  him, 
344 ;  rntz  goes  to  live  with  Goethe,  356  ; 
taken  to  Ilmenau,  356,  357  ;  taken 
to  the  Harz,  356 ;  writes  to  Goethe's 
mother,  357  ;  adopted  by  Goethe,  357-8  ; 
visits  Gioethe's  mother.  358 ;  Lavater 
writes  verses  in  his  album,  363 ;  Friu 
remains  in  Goethe's  house  when  Goethe 
is  in  Italy,  370,  378;  Goethe's  letters 
to  Fritz  from  Italy,  378^  384,  392^  402, 4x0; 
Fritz  ceases  to  lie  an  mmate  of  Goethe's 
house.  418;  drives  to  Kochberg,  42 x  ;  ^oes 
with  Goethe  to  Jena,  424  j  finds  Christiane 
at  the  ^rden,  426 ;  appointed  Hofjnnktr^ 
437 ;  visits  Goethe  often,  439 ;  in  London, 
Goethe  writing  to  him,  471^  490 ;  men- 
tioned, 533 ;  visits  Weimar  in  1835,  669 
noU 

Stein,  Gottlob  Sophie  Christiane  Johanna 
Fnederike  Charlotte  von,  boro  X733,  the 
sister-in-law  mentioned  on  page  391 

Stein,  Heinrich  Friedrich  Kari  vom  und 
zum,  the  great  statesman,  X97  ;  Goethe 
meeu  him  in  Dresden  (18X3X  605; 
Goethe  and  Stein  meet  in  18x4,  617; 
Goethe  and  Stein  in  x8x5,  633 

Stein,  Henriette  Caroline  vom  und  zum  (n/r 
von  Simmera,  vddaiw  von  LOwX  '97 
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Stcinbrecher,  CaroKne  Elisabeth,  55 

Steiner,  Heinrich,  189 

Steinthal.  the,  397 

"  StelU,  appliea  to  Uhike  von  Levexow, 
646 

Stella,  Goethe's  drama,  315;  the  begin* 
ning  of  it  read  to  Jacobi,  218  ;  Johanna 
Fahlmcr  presses  Goethe  to  finish  it,  219  ; 
again,  320 ;  she  transcribes  the  first  four 
acts  for  Jacobi,  221 ;  Goethe  fears  that 
the  dinauement  will  displease  hen  ib. ; 
the  character  of  Fernando,  221 ;  Jacobi 
laments  the  cUHoueincnt^  224 ;  given  to 
Merck  to  sell.  241 ;  sold  to  Mylius,  243 ; 
read  aloud  to  Karl  August  and  his  friends, 
2^0 ;  a  copy  sent  to  Lili  in  the  beginning 
of  February  1776,  259 ;  revisal,  367  ; 
Schiller's  adaptation  acted  in  Weiinar, 
556  ;  Goethe's  change  of  the  (Unouetnent^ 

**  Stella,"  Swift's  friend  Esther  Johnson,  215 

Sternberg,  Kaspar,  Count  von,  642,  670 
m>/e ;  visits  Weimar,  678 

Sterne,  Laurence,  112,  115,  142,  214-5 

Stemkeimj  Geschichte  des  FrduUins  von^ 
by  Sophie  Laroche,  135,  140 

Stctten,  252 

Stichling,  Theodor,  Dr.,  Herder's  grand- 
son, 691 

Stichling,  Dr.,  Wieland's  grandson,  691 

Stichling,  Luise,  Herder's  daughter,  691 

Sticbel,  Dr.  S.  F.,  701 

Stieler,  J.,  his  portrait  of  Goethe,  686,  688 

Sii/tungslied,  525 

Stilling,  see  Jung 

Stock,  Esther,  549 

Stock,  lohann  Michael,  75 

Stock,  Marie  Hclcnc,  his  wife,  75 

Stock,  Johanna  Dorothea,  his  daughter, 
75  ;  Goethe  meets  her  in  Jena,  482 

Stock,  Anna  Maria  Jakobea,  his  daughter, 
see  KOmer 

Stockhauscn,  Johann  Christof,  54 

Stolberjj,  Auguste  Luise,  Countess  zu  (she 
married  her  brother-in-law  the  minister 
Andreas  Count  von  IJemstorff),  writes  to 
Goethe,  216;  Goethe's  letters  to  her, 
2167,  218,  220,  222,  224  ;  Goethe  invited 
by  her  brothers  to  Hamburg,  but  cannot 
go,  250  ;  she  marries  her  sister's  widower, 
363-4:  her  letter  to  Goethe  in  old  age, 
644  ;  his  reply,  644 

Stolberg,  Christian,  Count  zu,  writes  to 
Goethe,  216 ;  Goethe  expecting  the 
coming  of  the  brothers,  224 ;  ihcy  come 
to  Frankfurt,  216-7,  729-730;  Switzerland, 
227-231,  730;  the  Stolberg  in  NVeimar, 
249-230,  730  \  Christian  visits  Weimar  in 
1784,  363  ;  visits  Weimar  in  1792,  448 

Stolberg,  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count  zu, 
writes  to  Goethe,  216 ;  Goethe  expect- 
ing the  coming  of  the  brothers,  224 ;  the^* 
come  to  Frankfurt,  226-7,  729-30 ;  Fritz  s 
unhappy  love  atifair,  227,  228 ;  Merck 
attracted  by  the  noble  presence  of  Fritz, 
237  ;  Switzerland,  227-231,  730  ;  the  Stol- 
bcrgs  in  Weimar,  249-250,  730;  Fritz 
e>pocially  mad,  240 ;  they  ask  Goethe  to 
Hamburg,  250*.  Fritz  arranges  to  come 
to  Weimar  as  Chamberlain,  258 ;  is  pre- 


vented by  Klopstock,  263-364;  visits 
Weiinar,  363 ;  hu  Selected  Diaiogius  of 
Plato,  479  \aHd  see  736-7)  \  bis  death, 
639  ;  mentioned,  6^ ;  how  Goethe  met 
him  in  z8z3,  746 ;  how  Goethe  wrote  to 
him  in  1816,  ib. 

Stolberg,  Luise,  Countess  zu  (by  birth 
Countess  von  ReventlowX  the  wife  of 
Christian  Stolberg,  363,  448-9 

Stolberg,  Eleonore  Agnes  («A  von  Witi- 
leben),  the  first  wife  of  Friedrich  Stolberg, 
363  .  . 

Sioll,  Max,  physician,  569 

StoU,  Johann  Ludwig,  son  of  Max,  569 

Stomann  Castle,  at  Domburg,  688,  690,  693 

Stoutness,  Goethe's,  4155,  506,  541,  640 

Strassburg  Cathedral,  134,  135,  129,  131, 
228-9,  231-3,  300,  602 

Strassburg  mentioned,  83,  84,  87,  99,  93 : 
Goethe  starts  for,  95-6 ;  ms  description 
of,  to  Limprecht,  98  ;  to  Mamsell  F  .  .  ., 
107 ;  Goethe  not  liked  in  Strassburg, 
X21-2 ;  Goethe  revisits  Strassburg,  338-9, 
231-2,  298-300 

Strassburg  takes  no  notice  of  Goethe  in 
1825,  666 

Strassburg  Theatres,  113 

Strassburg  University,  98,  99,  102,  103, 
108-9,  121-3 

Strassburg  University,  its  students  and  pro- 
fessors, see  Ehrmann,  Engelbach,  Jung, 
Lenz,  Lerse,  Lobstein.  Meyer  of  Luidau, 
Peglow,  Spielmann,  Reissenstein,  Wey- 
land 

Straube,  Johanna  Elisabeth,  53,  56 

Streicher,  Andreas,  641 

Stromeyer,  Heinrich,  593 

Struve,  Gcorg  Adam,  43 

"Sturm  und  Drang  "  movement,  336,  377, 
732 

Stuttgart,  Goethe  in,  304,  732;  Henriette 
von  Wolfskeel  from,  473 ;  Goethe  there 
again,  403 

Stiitzerbacn,  276,  313 

Suicide  of  Jerusalem,  159;  Goethe  con- 
templates suicide,  187 ;  suicide  of  Merck, 
44^  ;  of  Zelter's  eldest  son,  606 

Suleika  in  the  WestSstliciur  Divem,  634, 
625,  627 

Sulzbach,  ici 

Sulzer,  Johann  Georg,  162 ;  hostile  to 
IVtrther,  208  ',  meets  Goethe,  235  ; 
"  Herder  has  spoiled  Goethe,"  1*. ;  Reif- 
fenstein  his  follower,  377-8 

Sunday  concerts  at  Goethe's  house,  543, 
56Q,  590 

Sunday  gatherings  of  Wolfgang  and  friends. 
24,  3» 

Sunday  mormng  gatherings  at  Goethe'n 
house,  542,  590 

Sunsets,  Wolfgang  watches  the,  9,  cp.  162 

''Superintendence,    The,"    597,    638,   650, 

^655,  679,  708,  717 

Sutor,  Chnstof,  260 

Sweden.  Gustavus  IV.,  King  of,  518 

Swift,  Jonathan,  xia;  Stella  andVj 


Switzerland,   Goethe  in,   339-23Z,   301-304, 

492-404,  730 
Swiuerland,  .Merck  in,  131 ;  (Joethe  plans 
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going  to,  150,  178 ;  the  plan  abandoned, 

x68 ;  "Goethe  will  not  go  to  Switzerland," 

x86 ;    Merck   goes,   190 ;   returns,    193 ; 

Goethe  proposes  journey  to  Karl  August, 

980;  Knebel  goes  there,  3x1 
Syhne  vcn  Rosalva,  Dom^  uf  Wieland,  51 
Syndesm(rf(wy.  475 
Synthetic  Method,  700 
Systimu  d€  i»  nature,  by  D'Holbach,  xx3, 

«74 
Szymanowska,  Maria  («/r  Wolowska),  646, 

648,696 

T 

Tabor,  Geheimerath,  255,  261 

Tacchi,  Abate,  380-381 

Tag--  undjakresht/te^  65a,  656.  659 

Tagebuch,  Das,  poem  by  Goeitie,  598 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  578  not* 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph  Charles,  ^81,  595 

Talma,  Madame  Charlotte  (n//  Vanhove), 
581 

Tancride,  of  Voltaire,  515,  5x7,  5x9,  521 

Tannroda,  35X 

"  Tante,"  Friederike  Brion  called,  298 

**  Tante,"  Johanna  Fahlmer  called,  168 

Taonnina,  393 

Tamowitz,  439 

ToichtnbMch  fllr  Damgn,  Cotta's,  5x5,  <o8 

Tasdunbuck/Hr  Mi$ur«aogie,  Leonhardt  $, 
598 

Ta^so,  Goethe*s  drama,  X17 ;  conception 
occurs  to  him,  309;  begun,  316;  first  act 
finished,  ib. ;  cannot  advance  further,  116 ; 
Uken  up  again,  319,  346,  392,  400 ;  **^the 
hill^  Tasso,  41  x  ;  in  Florence,  41^  ;  in 
Weimar,  ^30,  423,  435,  427,  428 ;  finished, 
428;  submitted  to  Herder,  it.;  final  touches, 
431 ;  mentioned,  450 ;  brought  on  the  stage 
by  the  Wolffs,  565  :  acted  at  Teplitz^  502  ; 
ill  Weimar,  595 ;  the  fictitious  description 
by  Willcmer,  610^20;  acted  in  X823, 
643-4  J  Goethe  telling  about,  677 

Tnsso,  Torquato,  16,  37^ 

Taucker,  Der,  by  Schiller,  490,  492 

TH^maque,  16 

Tell,  see  WiUulm  Tell 

Tem^s,  the.  699 

Tcpl,  the  Abbey  of,  6^f 

Tcpliiz,  Goethe's  visits  to  (in  x8xo),  582, 
585.  587.  59> ;  (in  »8x2),  582,  592-3 ;  (in 
1S13),  605-607 

Terni,  374 

Tesdorpf,  Johann  MatthSus,  X87 

;•  Testamentary  Years,"  Goethe's,  656,  706 

Teutonic  Order,  146,  722 

Tcvlor,  Johann  Wolfgang  (1638  -  X70X), 
( ;<icthe's  great  -  great  -  grandfather,  3  ; 
Goethe  named  after  him.  7 

Tcxmr,  Christoph  Heinrich,  Goethe's  great- 
grandfather, 3 

Tcxtor,  Johann  Wolfgang  (^693  - 1771), 
Goclhc'H  urandfaiher,  Chief  Magistrate, 
3  :  his  character,  6  ;  his  castellated  house, 
j-6 :  his  fine  garden,  6-8 ;  takes  part 
m  civic  shows,  10 ;  takes  Austrian  side  in 
Seven  Years'  War,  17,  25  ;  violent  quarrel 
with  Gtjethc's  father,  29;  Senckenberg's 
hostility,  46 ;  Textor's  paralysis,  8x ;  his 
death,  126 


Textor,  Aima  Margarete  Maria  {lUe  Lind- 
heimerl  Goethe's  grandmother,  5-6 

Textor,  Axua  Mana,  Goethe's  aunt,  ste 
Starck 

Textor,  Johanna  Maria,  (Goethe's  aunt,  see 
Melber 

Textor.  Tcduurn  Nicolaus,  great -uncle  of 
Goethe  s  mother,  M^jor  and  Town-Com- 
mandant, 2X,  26 

Textor,  Katharina  Elisabeth  (tUe  von 
Klettenberff,  widow  von  BarckhausenX 
the  wife  of  Johann  Nicolaus  Textor,  at 

Textor,  Johann  Jost,  Goethe's  uncle ;  Goethe 
writes  a  poem  for  his  marriage,  57; 
receives  charge  of  a  case  from  him,  127-8, 
158 ;  his  being  on  the  Council  prevents 
(roethe  from  being  on  it,  x8x  ;  his  death, 

Thalehrenbreitstein,  Goethe  in,  155  •  157, 
2ox-ao2,  457 

Theatre,  see  Puppet -Show;  the  French 
theatre  in  Frankfurt,  28  ;  alternates  with 
German,  29 :  Italian  Opera,  French 
comedy  and  (German  drama  in  Frankfurt, 
43-4 ;  theatre  in  Leipdff,  55,  63,  65,  66,  68, 
69,  72-74 ;  French  and  German  theatres 
in  Strassburg,  1x3.  See  Weimar  theatre  ; 
Opera 

TkiAtre  FrtMfois  in  Erfurt,  578  ;  in 
Weimar,  579-580 

Theatricals,  amateur,  at  Olenschlager's,  34  ; 
at  the  SchOnkopfs,  66,  73-4 ;  at  Weimar, 
256, 265, 282-3, 3x1, 317,  326,  5x6 ;  at  Etters- 
burg,  28X,  3x2 ;  Goethe  gives  up  acting, 

^337.  338 

Theocritus,  130,  x^7.  138 

Theophrastus  on  Colours,  5x9 

Theory  o/CoioMrJ:iot^c\sKe  Farhenlekre 

Thibalit,  Anton  r  riedrich  Justus,  583,  6x9 

Thomas,  Dr.  Johann  Gerhard  Christian, 
702 

Thorane,  Jules  Hercule,  Ount  of  the 
Empire,  billeted  on  Goethe's  father,  26 ; 
takes  Wolfgang's  room,  27 ;  rouses  great 
rage  in  Goethe's  father,  28 ;  29 ;  leaves 
Frankfurt,  3a 

Thorwaldsen,  Albert  Berthel.  704 

Thouret.  Nicolaus  Friedricn,  492 ;  sum- 
monea  to  Weimar,  495-6 ;  delay,  498 ;  ar- 
rival, ib.  ;^  quarrels  with  Wouogen  and 
leaves  Weimar,  501 

"Three  Kings,"  "The,  xo 

Three  Kings,  Song  of  the,  316,  603 

Thim,  301  note 

ThQrmgia,  197 

ThQringia,  the  Goethe  family  from,  2 

ThQringian  Forest,  328 

Thurmberg,  the,  692 

Thum  und  Taxis,  Alexander  Ferdinand, 
Prince,  4X 

Thursday  concert  rehearsals  at  Goethe's 
house,  590 

Thursday  Krdnzchtn,  Kotzebue's,  529 

Thursday  receptions,  Goethe's,  543,  5147 

Thursday  visits  from  the  Crown  Princess, 
Goethe's,  643,  694,  708,  T^o,  717      . 

Thusnelde,  the  nickname  of  Fr&ulein  von 
GSchhausen,  265 

Tiber.  379 

Tibullus,  407,  426 
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Ticck,  Christian  Fricdrich,  sctilptor,  641 

Tiecic,  Johann  Ludwig,  po«t,  508,  694  Hat* 

Tiefurt-  246,  280,  289,  309 ;  the  Duchess 
Amalia  goes  to  live  there,  321 ;  improves 
the  park,  3^8 ;  Die  Fiuherin  performed, 
350 ;  the  Duchess  Amalia  there,  484 ; 
Goethe  there,  507;  the  old  days  there 
recalled  by  the  Duke,  664 

Ticfurt  Park,  321,  338 

Tie^urter  Joumal,  322,  323 

"liger-like,**  Merck's,  eyes,  132 

Tischbein,  Johann  Heinrich, 70 ;  Conradin^ 
355»  366 ;  Goethe  meets  Tischbein,  374- 
375 ;  376,  J77,  379-80 ;  letter  to  Lavater, 
381  note ;  nis  picture  of  Goethe,  3 82- 383, 
397;  Hector  and  Paris,  2li^\  "Tischbein 
the  strongest  influence  to  keep  me  in 
Italy,"  384  ;  goes  to  Naples  with  Goethe, 
^89;  introduces  Venuti  and  Hackert,  389; 
introduces  Kniep,  w ;  393,  397,  398,  403- 
4  :  the  last  of  Tischbein.  600 

Tischlied,  528 

Tivoli,  Goethe  in,  397 

TochttTy  Die  nattlriiclUy  sec  Eugenit 

TodtentoHz,  Der,  606 

Tonndorf,  680 

Tdpfer,  Der^  operetta  by  Andr6,  180 

TOpfer,  Karl ;  nis  dramatisation  of  Goethe's 
Hermann  und  Dorothea  ^  371 

Torbole,  660 

Torgau,  686 

Torremuzza,  Gabbrielle  Lancilot  Castelli, 
Principe  di,  392 

Tragedy,  Italian,  372;  Goethe  studying 
the  natiu^  of  Tragedy,  489 ;  talks  finely 
about  Tragedy  to  Madame  de  Stail,  543 

Tnpp,  Augustin ;  Goethe's  letter  to  'Trapp 
in  French,  45,  59;  cousin  of  Charitas 
Meixner,^  49 ;  another  letter  in  French, 
65  ;  mentioned,  91 ;  letter  to,  from  Strass- 
burg,  I02 

Trebra,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heiorich  von, 
268-9 

Treptow,  58,  91 

Trier,  Clemens  WenceslauR,  Prince  of 
Saxony,  Elector  of,  155,  156 

Trier,  Goethe  in,  457 

Trier,  Johann  Philipp,  Elector  of  (died 
1768) ;  his  entry  into  Frankfurt,  44 

Trilogie  <Ur  Leiaenscha/t,  646 

Trippel,  Alexander ;  his  bust  of  Goethe, 
frontispiece ;  in  Rome,  379 ;  making  a 
bust  of  Goethe,  40Z 

Tristan  and  Isolde^  590 

Tristram  Shandy,  by  Sterne,  142,  234-5 

Triumph  der  Empfindsamkeit^  282,  367 

"  Triumviri  amoris,"  407,  426 

Tubingen,  492 

Tuesday  evening  teas  at  Goethe's  house,  643 

Tuesday  mornings,  Goethe  vbited  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  oo,  64^,  694 

Tuesdays,  Goethe  visiting  the  Princess 
Caroline  on,  569 

Tugenden,  Die  lueiblichen^  masque,  326 

Tumour  on  Goethe's  neck,  77,  83-4 

Tunis,  190 

Tnrandot^  by  Gozri,  525,  52;^ 

TQrckheim,  Bernard  Friedrich  ron,  Lili's 
husband,  300 

TQrckheim,  Anna  Elisabeth  {nit  Schone- 


man) ;  "  Lili.**  Goethe's  fint  meeting  with 
her,  2x4;  her  portrait.  215;  Goethe 
calls  to  see  her,  216 :  Liebe  1^  Liebe  I 
lass  mich  los,**  217  ;  "society"  life,  218 ; 
Goethe  rebels,  319:  Lili  in  Offenbach, 
221  *  Goethe  gives  Lili  a  copy  of  Ertuin 
und  Eimire,  222 ;  FriLulein  Delph,  335 ; 
Lilijand  Goethe  in  Offenbach,  225-6 ;  cool- 
ing again,  ib. ;  the  stage  performance  of 
Erwin  und  EUnire.  228 ;  Cornelia  ad- 
vises Goethe  to  break  off  with  Lili,  229 ; 
Lavater.  230 ;  Lili's  birthday,  230-231 ;  Liii 
revisited,  232 ;  Lili  and  Goethe  in  Offen- 
bach, 2^2-5 ;  again  at  Ewald's  wedding, 
236 ;  rich  presents  for  Lili,  237 ;  Friede- 
rike's  story,  H>. ;  Lilfs  Pat*,  tb. ;  LiU  at 
the  theatre,  339 ;  again,  io. ;  Goethe's 
mind  made  up,  id.;  Lili  lost,  Frankfurt 
is  unendurable,  240 ;  the  lines  to  the  little 
golden  heart,  243 ;  verses  to  Lili,  252 
("Holde  Lib,  warst  so  lang");  Goethe 
enraged  with  Lili  and  her  family,  959 ; 
Goethe  visits  her  in  Strassburg,  298-300 ; 
her  history,  ib. ;  Lili  mentioned,  463 ;  her 
son,  561, 743 ;  mentioned,  612, 628  n^/r,  652 

Turckheim,  Elisabeth,  Lili's  only  daughter, 
299  ;  her  married  name  was  Brunck 

TQrckheim,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von,  Lili's 
third  son  (he  u'as  very  like  his  mother, 
•*er  war  ja  canz  sie  selbst,"  writes  his 
eldest  brother),  561,  743 

Tyrol,  the,  371 


U 

"  Uber  Thai  und  Fluss  getragen,"  490 

"  U  bermuthig  sieht's  nicnt  aus,"  in  (JEicsimile, 

•   260 

"  Ueber  Graber,  vorwSrts  ! "  706 

Ugolinc^  by  Gerstenberg,  82,  86 

Uhland,  Johann  Ludwig,  144  ^ 

Ulrich,  Caroline,  married  to  Riemerin  18x5, 

577i  586,  587,  588,  607  note 
Ultimatum.  534 

Uhues  auf  PhdOf  371J  see  also  Neumkaa 
"Und  wenn  mich  am  Tag  die  Ferae,"  692  ; 


(Hempel's  Goethe^  iii.  166) 
Undine,  605 

Ungcr,  Johann  Friedrich,  505,  509,  514 
Unfleichen  Hausgenossen^  Die,  348 
Unities,  the  dramatic,  31,  112,  176,  190 
Universities,  see  Giessen,  GOttingen.  Halle, 

Heidelberg,     Leipzig,    Jena,    Marburg, 

Strassburg,  WQrzburg 
Unstrut,  river,  2 
U nterhaituHgen  dnUscher  AttfgnmiuUr' 

ten,  237,  476 
Unterseen,  30Z  nate 
"  Unwiderstehlich  muss   die    SchOne    uns 

entzucken,"  73 
Unzelmann,  Friederike  Auguste  Conradine, 

"  Urania,"  see  RoussiUon 
Uramen,  An^  143 
Uz,  Johann  Peter,  31 


Valais,  the,  30a 
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Vallendar,  156,  198 

Valmy,  454 

"  Vanessa  "  (Hester  VanhomrighX  2x5 

Vamhagen,  Kahel  (^nit  Levin),  476,  625  nott 

Vasihi^  Die  ttolze^  by  Gotter,  516 

Vatican,  the,  397  ;  the  sutues  by  torch- 
light, 405 

Vaud,  the,  301  note 

Veil,  Dorothea,  see  Schlegel 

Venediger  Epigramme^  437,  440 ;  arranged 
for  Schiller's  MusetMlmanach^  477 ;  sent 
to  Schlegel  for  revision,  5x4 

Venetian  painting,  438 

Venice,  art-treasures  from,  14 ;  Goethe  b, 
125,372-3.437-8    ^      . 

Venice,  Gocihe  s  father  in,  372 

Venuti,  Lodovico,  389,  395 

Verdun,  453,  456 

Vergebliche  MoJie,  614 

yenttisckte  Gedichtet  the  first  collection  of 
the  boy  Goethe's  poems,  40 

Verona.  372,  438 

Versailles,  1x4,  298,  433 

Vcrschaffelt,  Max  von,  399 

Vesuvius,  390,  391,  395 

Vcvay,  30X  note 

Vicar  ojf  IV akejield^  no,  167,  180 

Vicenza,  372,  438 

Vicolo  della  Fontanclla,  Rome,  375 

Victor,  Claude  Perrin,  56  x 

Vienna,  321,  377 

Vter  Weltalterj  Die^  326 

Vieweg,  Friedrich,  488 

'*  Vigilando  ascendimus,"  630 

Vigny,  Alfred  de,  677 

Violoncello,  Goethe  playing,  X13,  129,  184 

Virgil,  209 

Viiruvius  Qlarcus  Vitruvius  PoUb),  376 

VJge/,  Z>/Vj  31a 

Vogcl,  Christian  Georg  Karl,  367,  454 

Vogel,  Karl,  physician,  687,  705,  708,  715, 
7»7 

Vogel,  Professor,  of  Dresden,  587  ncie 

Vohs,  Friederike,  521 

Vohs,  Heinrich,  actor,  jjoa 

Voigt,  Christian  Gottheb  von  (1743-18x9), 
33X,  335,  4",  4x6,  424,  425i  430f  435.  446, 
450,  466,  467,  469,  477,  486  ncU^  502, 
508,  5x9.  524,  526  nvUt  546.  580,  594, 
603,  605,  609,  6x1,  620  notet  623  notet  627, 
ft4>te,  620,  630,  63X ;  death,  638  ;  650,  7x8 

Voigt,  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm,  brother  of 
Christian  Gottlob,  269,  310,  312,  335,  340, 
486,  507 

Voigt,  Johann  Hemrich  (1751-1823),  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  Jena,  443,  447, 

Voigts  (nvi  Voigt).  Johanna  Gcnny),  2x0 
Volcanoes,  ue  ivkna,  Kammerberg,  Vesu- 
vius 
Volgstedt,  Karl  Albrecht,  307,  308,  316 
Velkslieder,  1x2,  xx  8,  122,  128,  130;  in  Des 
KnabcH    IVunderhoTH^    557 ;    Marianne 
singing  Volksliedtr^  625 
Voilntotuic,  Dem  au/gehendtn^  692 
Volimondnackty  627 
Volpertshausen,  146 
Votpone^  by  Ben  Jonson,  508  note 
Voltaire,  Francois  Marie  Arouet  dc,  59,  86  ; 
an  Alexandnne  of  his  quoted,  193;  his 


Mahomet  translated  by  Goethe,  509-510 
(and  see  Mahomet)  \  his  Tancride,  515 
{and  see  Tetncride) ;  Napoleon  on  Maho- 
met,  579;  Mort  de  Cisar,  580;  Zaire, 
595 
"  Vor  die  Augen  meiner  Lieben,"  709 
"  Vor  vierzehn  Tagen  harrten  wir."  337 
Voss,  Abraham,  son  of  Johann  Hemrich,  595 
Voss,  Johann  Heinrich,  his  first  visit  to 
Weimar  and  meeting  with  Goethe,  467- 
468  ;  comes  to  Jena,  532,  533;  poor  judg- 
ment as  to  Eugenie,  536;  Goethe  hopes 
to  gain  him  for  the  University,  539:  he 
visits  Weimar,  542;   Luise,  542;   visits 
Weimar,  544 ;  Goethe  procures  him  allow- 
ances, ih. ;  mvited  to  WQrzburg,  545 ;  to 
Heidelberg,  550;  Goethe's  regret,  552; 
Voss  comes  to  take  leave,  553 ;  m  Hcidel- 
*>«»¥.  583  ;  Goethe  in  Hei<ielberg  in  x8x4, 
6x9 ;  attack  on  Stolberg,  630 
Voss,     Heinrich,    525;     professorship     in 
Weimar  Gymnasium,  542  ;  visits  Goethe, 
^2 ;  doctor's  diploma,  543-4 ;  he  takes  up 
his  new  duties,  544  ;  invited  to  WQrzburg, 
545 ;  his  love  for  Goethe,  ib. ;  anecdotes, 
C47  note,  548 ;  Schiller's  illness,  549,  550 ; 
Schiller's  death.  551-552  ;  the  elder  Voss's 
farewell,  55^ ;  in  Heidelberg,  583 
Voss,   Emestme   (n/e   Boie),    her   flower- 
borders,  536;  visits  Weimar,  542;  again, 
54^  ;  memories  of  her  in  Jena,  682 
Vulpius,  ^  Christian    August,     brother     of 
Goethe's  Christiane,  417,  418,  432,  433, 
465  noie.s^'^yh  556  note,  74X-744 
Vulpius,  Chnstiane  Sophie,  see  Goethe 
Vulpius,    Helene   {nie   Deahne),    wife   of 

Christian  August,  7431 
Vulpius,  Johann  Friednch,  father  of  Chris- 
tiane, 417 
Vulpius,  JulianeAuguste,  aunt  of  Christiane, 

46;r ;  her  death,  742 
Vulpius,  Sophie  Ernestine  Luise,  sister  of 
Christiane,  417,  467 ;  her  death,  556  and 
742 

W 

W .  the  initial  of  the  girl  with  whom 

Goethe  was  m  love  just  before  going  to 

^xpd^,  52 
W.  K.  F.,  see  Weimarer  Kunst-Freundc 
Wackenroder,  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Ferdinand 

Professor  of  Pharmacy  in  Jena,  7x5         * 
Wagner,  Heinrich  Leopold,  728-9 ;  209, 223.4, 

258 
Wagner,  Johann  Adolf,  the  stranger  whom 

Goethe  recommended,  42,  44 
Wagner,  Otto,  260,  449 
IVtMvenvaisdtschaften,  Die,  101,  574,  582, 

590,  597-8 
Waitz  (or  WaizX  Johann  Christian  Wilhehn, 

wifdeck,  252 

Waldeck,  Christian  Au^st,  Prince  of,  385, 

300 :  conunissions  Trippel  to  make  a  bust 

of  Goethe.  401 
Waldeck,  Cnristiane,  Princess  of,  233,  238 
Waldner  von  Freundstein,  Luise  AdeJheide, 

980  note;  Goethe  draws  her  portrait,  285  ; 

attractive  to  Goethe,  291,  432 
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Walinutnm,  the  general  subject,  ^i,  ^7, 
489*  494t  496-71  499;  the  divuioa  into 
aeveral  pUys,  499 ;  fVMlkmtUiHs  Lager 
played,  500,  504J  *!»«  Kine  of  Sweden, 
538 ;  6zx ;  Dtg  PiccoUmim^  2^i  **  <^<^y 
sent  to  Iffland,  ya ;  played  in  Weimar, 
502,  504:  the  King  ot  Sweden,  538 ; 
IValUtuUiMt  Tpdt  fomung,  50a ;  the  con- 
cluding acts  sent  to  Goethe,  503 ;  played, 
504;  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  <o6 ; 
the  Duchess  Luise's  gift  of  silver  plate, 
509  >  538 »  H^aUMtUtM,  the  trilogy  played, 

Wal^itrgittuulU,  Ersie,  ballad,  508-9 
IVafyu^  Night.  698,  609 
Walter,  Georg,  father  of  ComeUa  Schelhom, 
great-grandfather  of  the  poet  Goethe,  721 
IVoMda,  by  Werner,  571,  <7a,  573 

Watuitrtrt  Dtr^  138,  M9,  146,  166 
wtutCxyTeX  a 


IVaMdertrs  Nachilied  (X776),  354 
Wtmdtrtn  NadUUtd\\i^iit  7x3-714 
WatuUrtrs  Shtrmlitd,  138 
WamUrfakrt,  see  n^Wuim  MeUttr 
IVattdsSuktr  Bote,  178 
War  Department,  Weimar,  973,  874,  307, 

3X2,  316,  3aa,  328.  337 
War,  Goethe's  disUke  df,  3<o,  450,  456  1 
War,  Karl  August's  love  of,  278,  350*  3534 
Wartbtirg,  the,  260,  31A 
"Warum  stehen  Sie  oavor,"  in  facsimile, 

"  Was  bedeutet  die  Beweffung,"  626 

"  Was  gehst  du.  schdne  Nacnbarin  !"  sa$ 

"  Was  reich  una  arm,"  165 

Was  twr  Mngen  (x8o3X  53X,  51a 

Wat  wir  bringen  (acted  in  tiaUe,  x8x4),  6x3 

Wasenburg,  the)  xox 

WasserxolTthe  inn  near  Strassbni^g,  xax,  3a8 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  622 

Weather,  harsh,  torments  Goethe,  3x8,  333, 


,  419,  4^0  «rff,  74a 


Anselm.  6x4 
ia  von,  nis 


opera  OArfvw, 


>Vcber,  Bemhard   _ 
Weber,  Karl  Maria 

686 
Wedel,  Otto  Joachim  Moriu  von,  246,  350, 

295  note,  30X,  s'^t  425 
Wednesday   breakfasts    at    the    Princess 

Caroline  s,  590 
Wednesday  KrdMMclum,  524,  595,  536,  536, 

W^inesday  receptions,  Goethe's,  555,  556, 

Wegeiii^J»ob|  ^78 
Weger,  August,  303 
Weiber,  Bit  ~*~  - 
Weibtichem 


Weiber,  Dttruttm,  5x5  note 

TugendtH,    '^' 

note 


Die,  masque,  336 


,  370-7X,  305,  3"i  338, 471 
SuaUo 


Weidmann,  Marie  Liuae,  64 

Weilburg.  X54 

Weimar  Park,  76, 
445,  460,  466.  ^5.  5M,  5Sa.  743- 
Ettersburg,  Tidurt,  Belvedere 

Weimar  Art  Exhibition,  503,  524,  533,  540, 
54s*  555 

Weimar  Castle,  345,  269,  97X,  425,  437,  4^8, 
430»  435,  440,  445.  460,  466,  491,  499,  495, 
496,  50I,  S07,  509,  S",.5«5,  5«7.,  sail  5aa, 
533,  «3^,  ^16 ;  at  length  occupied  by  the 
ducal  famUy,  537 ;  546,  56X,  743 


Weimar  FQrstengruit,  66x,  673-3,  68x,  7x9 

Weimar  FQrstenhaus,  245-6,  37X,  333,  468 

Weimar  Gymnasium,  340,  444, 446, 533. 542, 
5^7,  589 

Weimar  "  Palais,"  946,  595 

Weimar  "  Oberaui8icht,^597,  638,  650,  655, 
679,  708^  7«7 

Weunar  atuens*  amateur  theatre,  356 

Weimar  city  church,  563 

Weimar  court  and  garrison  church,  563 

Weimar  amateur  theatre,  507  ncte  (cp. 
516) 

Weimar  ducal  amateur  theatre,  364,  965, 
a7i,  a74y  3<H ;  KaiiisU,  yh-%  3»«  *, 
317,  336,  337:8.  See  aUo  Ettersburg, 
Tiefurt,  an^  Theatricals 

Weimar  Theatre,  under  BeUomo,  337-8, 
442,  443 ;  «nd«'  Goethe,  443-3,  444,  446, 
447,  448,  460,  46X,  464-^  466,  467,  475 ; 
Goethe  begs  to  be  relieved,  480;  481, 
482 ;  Goethe  again  desires  to  be  free  from 
the  theatre,  485 ;  the  '*  Re^**  arranged, 
^86 ;  488,  492, 498 ;  rebuilduig,  499 ;  open- 
ing performance.  499-500;  50X,  502,  504, 
506,  5x3 ;  Kotzebue,  5x5;  510,  mx,  533; 
Madame  Unxelmann,  524 ;  Nathan,  535  ; 
Ion,  526;  Turttndot.S'*1\  Kotxebue,  ib.  ; 
Iphigenie,  530;  Atarcos,  ib. ;  Herder's 
complaint  about  the  Gymnasium,  533; 
535,  536.  537,  539,  543, 545,  546,  547,  54B, 
C56-7  \  retmened  after  Jena,  564-5 :  visits 
Leipzig,  566;  567,  573,  580;  its  history 
from  x8o8  to  i8i3, 593-597 ;  Goethe  desires 
to  be  relieved,  593 ;  603,  604 ;  Essex,  607 ; 
608,  6xx,  6x3,  6x4,  630,  62X-3 ;  the  Wolfis 
departure,  628-9,  6to ;  Goethe's  final  re- 
leue.  649-650;  Goethe  and  Coudray 
sketoi  a  i^aa  for  a  new  theatre,  66o-66x  ; 
the  old  one  burnt,  66x;  the  new  one  ln;dlt, 
662 ;  the  new  one  opened.  665 ;  Iphigenie, 
667.  See  also  Aiasxos,  Beck,  Becker,  BrasU 
von  Messina,  Cia$ufine,  Don  Gievasmi, 
Egmont,  Sngenie,  Euphrosyns,  Figaro, 
FloMto  Magico,  Pk>rian,  G^tu,  HamUt, 


Ifiland,  Ion,  Ifk^enie,  king  John,  Kot- 
cebue,  Laudutedt,  Letprig,  MahomH, 
Mozart,    Opera,     Rochlttz,     TancrhU, 


Tnrwmdot,     Unielmann,     Wailensttin. 

Weimar,  the  Estates  of,  269,  632,  708 

Weimar  state  domains  (or  crown  landsX 

„.*74»  307,  535,  .466.    See  also  Batty 

Weunar    Drawing    Academy.    246,    376 ; 

Goethe's  lectures  on  the  skeleton,  334; 

386;   exhibitions,  486,    509,  699-3;   the 

public  competitions  at  these  exhitations, 

503,  509,  5XO-XI,  515-16,  5«4. 535,  53a,  540» 

545,    555  ;     Kraus's    death,    563 ;    the 

Academy  brought  mto  closer  connection 

with  the  Library,  597  ;  mentioned,  664 

Wdmar  Library,  5*6,  5  "  ^' 


538,  559.  597,  667, 
WeimarTown  Hall,  539,  583 


673,  679,  68x  ' 

^eimar  Town  Hall,  539,  5B3 

Weimar  contingent"  to  the  Rhei;.*.und, 


605 
Weimar 


Wemiarremment,  450,453.  454.  4:)/     

Weunar  "  Schusshasu,"  538,  55^  588 
Weimar,  the  BOrgermeister  o^  m  xSoa,  see 

Schultze 
Weimar,    Bemhard   the   Great,  Duke   of 

(i6o4-x639X  307,  450 
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Weimar,  Anna  Amalla,  Duchess  of  (by  birth 
a  princess  of  Brunswick-LQneburg,  bom 
October  24,  1739,  married  to^  Enut 
August  Constantm,  Duke  of  Weimar,  in 
X756.  widowed  in  1758,  Regent  of  Weimar 
until  1775,  died  April  zo,  1807,  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  year);  her  cordial  reception  of 
Goethe.  246;  her  portrait,  3^7;  "per- 
sonifiea  good -sense,"  250;  "^okes  and 
panics,"  355  ;  she  wms  over  Fntsch,  961 ; 
Goethe's  friendship  with  her,  281-383 ;  her 
visit  to  his  parents,  295-6,  733 ;  Goethe 
gives  her  a  copy  of  his  unprinted  writings, 


350 ;  she  is  pleased  .with  Lavater,  363  ; 
her  plan  of  journeying  to  Italy,  403,  ^04, 
4(07-408, 410 ;  her  place  of  residence  when 
in  Rome,  4x2;  starting  for  Italy^  419; 
Kayser  leaves  her  train,  422-3 ;  she  mvites 
Goethe  to  meet  her  in  Italy^  436;  her 
arrival  in  Venice,  438 ;  return  with  Goethe 
to  Weimar,  438 ;  social  gatherings  at  her 
house,  443 ;  persuades  Goethe  to  work  at 
IVilkelm  MtUter^  442 ;  Friday  gatherings, 
44^,  446,  448 ;  her  interest  in  the  Hemster* 
huis  genis,  460 ;  death  of  Constantin,  464 ; 
her  evening  circle  sketched  by  Kraus,  473- 
475 ',  rending  in  Tiefiut,  484  ;  kindness  to 
Caroline  Jagemann,  488 ;  Kotzebue  in 
her  favour,  ^13,  741 ;  PtUdopknm  und 
Ntottffty  written  tor  her  private  theatre, 
516 ;  visits  Goethe  after  his  dreadful  ill- 
ness, 5x9;  Goethe  vbiting  her,  535; 
Winckelmann's  letters  to  Berendis,  546; 
Goethe  vbiting  her  after  SchiUer^s  death, 
552 ;  her  flight  from  Weimar,  560 ;  she 
returns,  563 ;  visited  by  Goethe,  564 ;  her 
death,  565 ;  memories  of  her  in  Ettersburg, 
681 

Weimar,  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Constantin, 
Prince  of  (X758-X793X  flrst  meeting  with 
Goethe,  210-21  x,  228 ;  cold  to  Goethe,  246 ; 
Caroline  von  llten,  280-x,  291 ;  he  quarrels 
with  Rnebel,  3x1 ;  his  new  house-estab- 
lishment, 311,  3x5  ;  acting.  3x7 ;  he  starts 
on  his  travels,  402 ;  his  shameful  adven- 
tures, 35  X ;  the  kind  behaviour  of  Ksurl 
August,  3^a  ;  Constantin  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  the  Saxon  army,  353 ; 
his  death,  464 

Weimar,  Karl  August,  Duke  of  (bom 
September  3,  X757,  entered  on  his  reign 
in  September  1775^  married  LAiise  of 
Hessen- Darmstadt  m  October  1775,  be- 
came Grand  Duke  in  X815,  died  June  X4, 
1828} ;  first  meeting  with  Goethe^  310-zx  ; 
commissions  Knebel  to  make  inquiries 
about  Waiter's  Carce,  334  ;  his  betrothal 
337-328;  I  invites  Goethe  to  Weimar, 
340 ;  his  marriage,  341 ;  his  portrait, 
345;  addresses  Goethe  as  "2>»,"  348; 
Goethe's  work  on  his  character,  276- 
380 ;  the  Swiss  journey,  395-305 ;  nis 
collection  of  engravings^  etc.  280^  309, 
310, 314 ;  "  vivid  and  lummous  cmiversa- 
tion,  313 :  the  Countess  von  Werther,  318 ; 
Goethe  refuses  to  go  to  Cassel,  3x9;  *'a 
very  weighty  conversation,"  320;  the 
Duke's  passion  for  hunting  and  extrava- 
f^t  life,  325,  ^26;  a  "radical  explana- 
ttoo,"  327 ;  ''^a  long  and  satisfactory  con- 


versati(m.**  327 ;  "a prince's  obliquities," 
350;  "playing  at  soldiers,"  350;  "£d 
^U  fu  pittore,"  351;  Constantin,  351: 
Y  iirstenbund.  352 ;  wild  boars,  353 ; 
Goethe  and  tne  Duke  nearly  quarrel,  354  ; 
the  Duke  a  great  believer  in  salving  of 
conscience,  354 :  "  puts  away  the  courtiers, 
puts  on  the  dogs,"  ib.;  "after  forest 
fashion,"  at  Ilmeiuu,  355 ;  Goethe  begs 
leave  of  absence,  368 ;  Goethe  writes  to 
the  Duke,  from  Verona,  372 ;  from  Venice, 
373 :  fnnn  Rome.  378 ;  the  Duke's  fall  from 
_  his  horse  in  Berlin,  382  ;  quotations  from 
Goethe's  letters  to  Karl  August,  385-6, 
(from  Naples)  394-5,  399-400,  404-5,  408-9 
4Z0-XX,  (from  Florence)  4x3 ;  Emilie  Gore, 
4x6,  490,  423-4 ;  hurt  foot|  420 ;  Aschers- 
leben,  420,  427,  432-3  ;  fall  near  Dresden, 


tgien^  42:  . 
of  August    Herder,  ^31 ;   godfather   of 

.  August  Goethe,  434 ;  his  Bohemian  chaise, 
436 ;  in  Silesia,  ^38,  439-440 ;  the  Theatre, 
tet  Weimaur  'Theatre;  makes  Goethe  a 
present  of  a  house,  450;  the  campaign 
m  France,  45X,  45V457 ;  the  siege  of 
Mainz,  460-^3 ;  his  brother's  death,  464  ; 
the  Duke  leaves  the  Prussian  service, 
465-6;  angry  at  the  publication  of  the 
Rdmisckt  EUgitn^  477;  re-enters  the 
Prussian  service,  499;  bis  love  of  the 
French  drama,  502,  509 ;  art  prizes,  501 ; 
Fichte's  dismissal,  504 ;  enthusiasm  for 
the  drama.  509 :  increases  Schiller's  salary, 
ib. ;  Caroline  Jagemann,  see  Jagemaxm ; 
interest  in  Makotntt^  509,  5x3,  5x4 ;  the 
Holy  Communion  in  Mafia  Stuart^  5x5 ; 
oiq»osed  to  the  plan  of  celebrating  the  new 
century,  517  ;  banishes  Kotzebue,  741 ; 
increases  Schiller's  salary,  545 ;  makes 
Goethe  a  Wirkiicher  Gehtimeratk^ 
5^ :  absent  from  Weimar  when  Schiller 
diec^  552;  "a  pregnant  conversation," 
shortly  before  Jena,  5^9 :  Napoleon's 
anger,  563;  Napoleon  m  Weimar^  578- 
58  X  j  haursh  treatment  of  Goethe  in  the 
affairs  of  the  theatre,  593-4 ;  in  Ilmenau 
with  Goethe  (x8x3X  607;  leaves  the 
Rheinbundy  609 ;  Goethe's  petition  about 
his  son.  610-61 X  ;  the  Duke  goes  to  the 
Netherlands,  6xx ;  his  return  to  Weimar 
expected  in  vain,  6x4;  meets  Goethe  at 
Mainz  (x8x4X  6x7  ;  meets  Goethe  at 
Heidelberg  (x8x5X  627-8 :  xxuikes  Goethe 
first  Minister,  629 ;  the  Order  of  the  Falcon, 
630-63X  ;  the  new  Constitution,  631  ;  the 
Dog  of  Aitbry,  64^ ;  the  Fltrstengru/t^ 
66x,  68x';  the  jubilees,  663-667  ;4  death, 
686 ;  Goethe's  memories  of  him  at  Ilmenau, 
714 

Weimar,  Karl  Friedrich.  Cjrand  Duke  of, 
b(mi  1783,  married  Alaria  Paulowna  of 
Russia  in  1804,  became  Grand  Duke  in 
X828,  on  Kari  August's  death ;  his  birth, 
337 ;  b  followed  by  a  change  for  the  better 
m  Karl  August,  3^351 ;  a  very  weakly 
chiW,  353 ;  mentioned,  353.  36X,  423. 
428,  43X ;  dmmg  at  Goethe  s  house,  488  ; 
betrothal,  507 ;  at  the  Wednesday  Kr&ns- 
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cA/M,  535,  528;  acting  in  a  pageant,  527, 
528  ;  startinf^  for  Pans,  528  ;  back  again, 
5^5 ;  his  bnde,  5:^6 ;  he  brin^  her  to 
Weimar,  546 :  he  flies  from  Weimar,  560 ; 
returns  wiih  his  wife,  567  ;  August  Goethe 
his  pa^,  604  'j  his  desu-e  to  keep  the  actor 
Wolff  m  Weimar,  629 ;  mentioned,  664  ; 
in  St.  Petersburg  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death,  686 ;  Beulwitz's  letter,  690 ;  return 
to  Weimar,   693;  visiting  Goethe,   708, 

Weimar,  Luise  Auguste  Amalia,  Princess  of, 
daughter  of  Karl  August,  only  lived  five 
years  (1779-1784);  her  birth,  370;  Goethe 
arranges  for  her  "  maintenance,'  322  ;  her 
death,  352 

Weimar,  Caroline  Luifie,  Princess  of,  bom 
1786,  married  Karl  Fricdrich  Ludwig  of 
Mccklenburg-Schwerin  in  1810,  died  in 
18 16  :  her  birth,  ^62  ;  dining  at  Goethe's 
house,  488;  at  the  Wednesday  Krdnz- 
chen^  525 ;  acting  in  a  pageant  527 ; 
again  at  a  Krdnzcfun,  528 ;  at  Goethe'b 
concerts,  74a ;  at  Goethe's  ^  Thursday 
mornings,  545,  546,  M7  i  ^^  his  Wednes- 
days, 5S5 ;  ner  taJent  for  drawing,  558 ;  her 
night  from  Weimar,  560 ;  Goethe  visits 
her  on  Tuesdays,  569  ;  her  Wednesday 
breakfasts,  590 ;  Werner's  reading  at 
Goethe's  house,  57a ;  her  marriage,  583, 
585 

Weimar,  Luise,  Duchess  of,  bv  birth  a 
princess  of  Hessen-Darmstadt,  bom  Janu- 
ary 30,  1757,  <i**<^  February  14,  1830 ; 
raenUoned,  167 ;  Goethe's  first  sight  of 
her,  169,  724 ;  Goethe  meets  her  at 
Karlsrahe,  227-8 ;  her  betrothal,  228  ; 
her  marriage,  241;  her  early  trials  in 
Weimar,  245-246 ;  displeased  with  Goethe, 
247,  251 ;  Stolberg's  praise  of  her,  249-50; 
Goethe's  praise  of  her,  255 ;  mentioned 
by  Klopstock,  263  ;  the  Louisen/est,  271  ; 
she  grows  friendly  to  Goethe,  277 ; 
Goethe  provides  for  her  birthdays.  282-3; 
her  relations  with  her  husband,  277, 
318,  ^25 ;  improve^  350  ;  Emilie  Gore, 
420 ;  her  generot^  judgment  of  Goethe's 
relation  with  Christiane,  426 ;  her  interest 
in  TassOj  428 ;  her  hostility  to  the  French 
Revolution,  443 ;  visits  Goethe's  house, 
416,  488 ;  gift  of  silver  plate  to  Schiller, 
509  ;  her  quarrel  with  Goethe  about  the 
theatre,  521 ;  Goethe  draws  near  to  her 
again,  544 ;  she  comes  to  his  Thursday 
morning  receptions,  545,  546,  547 ;  she 
alone  of  the  Ducal  family  remains  in 
Weimar,  560,  744;  she 'meets  Napoleon, 
562,  665 ;  Goethe  visiting  her,  565 ;  Goethe 
reading  aloud  in  the  evenings  in  her 
apartments,  569,  574 ;  Werner  reading  at 
Goethe's  house,  572 ;  her  Friday  evening 

gatherings,  590,  597  note,  609,  620,  621  ; 
lie  Ductless  urges  Goethe  to  go  to  a 
watering-place  in  18x5,  622 ;  visits  Goethe 
on  Tuesday  mornings,  643,  694;  enter- 
taining F.  A.  Wolf,  660  note ;  her  golden 
wedding,  665  :  her  message  to  Goethe  on 
the  death  of  Karl  August,  686- 7;  Goethe 
writing  to  her,  687 ;  visits  Goethe  on 
Tuesdays,  694 ;  death,  698-9 


Weimar,  Karl  Berahard,  Prince  of,  son  of 

Karl  August,  bom  1792,  450,  525,  742 
Weimar,  children  of  Karl  August  bora  dead, 

,3231  353»  4«7 
Weimar,  Maria  Paulowna,  Grand-Duchess 
of,  by  birth  a  princess  of  Russia,  bom 
1786,  married  to  Karl  Friedrich  of  Weimar 
in  1804;  became  Grand-Duchess  in  1828, 
y^li  5^;  comes  to  Weimar,  546;  ai 
Goethe  s  lliursday  receptions  546,  547 ; 
visits  Goethe,  555  ;  return  to  Weimar  after 
the  Jena  flight,  ^67  ;  Goethe's  reading 
aloud  in  the  Duchess's  apartments,  569 ; 
she  subsidises  the  Cabinet  of  Physical 
Science  of  Jena,  597,  679 ;  her  anxiety 
when  the  Czar  advanced  into  Germany, 
604  ;  she  flies  from  Weimar,  60^  ;  Goethe 
finds  her  at  Teplitz,  606 ;  she  visits  Goethe 
on  Thursday  mornings,  643,  604 ;  her 
farewell  to  Madame  bzymanowstea,  648 ; 
F.  A.  Wolf,  660  note ;  "Beulwitz's  letter, 
690 ;  visits  Goethe  on  Thursdays,  694, 
708,  710,  717 ;  her  message  to  Goethe  on 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  Luise,  699 ;  her 
last  visit  to  Goethe,  717 

Weimar,  Marie  Luise  Alexandrine,  daugh- 
ter of  Karl  Friedrich.  Bom  1808 ;  mar- 
ried in  1827  to  Friedrich  Karl  Alexander 
of  Prussia,  see  Prussb 

Weimar,  Marie  Luise  Auguste  Katharine, 
daughter  of  Karl  Friedrich,  bom  1811, 
married  in  1829  to  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Ludwig  of  Pmssia,  is  at  present  (1883) 
Empress  of  Germany,  see  Prussia 

Weimar,  Karl  Alexander  August  Johsmn, 
Crown  Prince  of,  son  of  Karl  Friedrich, 
bora  x8i8,  became  Crown  Prince  in  182^ 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Karl 
August :  Soret,  his  tutor,  6^z ;  visited 
by  Goethe's  grandson,  687  ;  visits  Goethe 
in  Dornburg,  693 ;  visiting  Goethe  in 
Weimar,  708,  711 

Wetmarer  Kunst  •  Freunde  (W.  K.  F.), 
652 

IVeisen  unddie  Leute,  Dit^  6x4 

Weisenau,  set  Weissenau 

WeissaguHgen  des  Bakis^  497 

Weisse,  Christian  Felix,  31,  50,  5^,  68,  69- 
TOj  7a.  73i  781  8a»  "5  J  Goethe  visits  him 
in  1797,  487  note 

Weissenau  {net  WeisenauX  463 

Weissenstein  {now  WilhelmshOheX  295 

Weller.  Christian  Ernst  Friedriclu  700 

Wellesley,  Arthur,  Richard,  and  Charles, 
sons  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  690 

Welling,  Georg  von.  89 

"  ^Velt,  Die  Beste,*'  Goethe's  album  verses 
ridiculing.  52 

Wenck,  Heifrich  Bemhard,  133,  138 

"Weim  einen  seeligen  Biedermann,"  172, 


724 ;  in  facsimile,  173 
*We 


Vena  einst  nach  Qberstandnen  Lebeas- 
muh-  und  Schmerzen,"  152 


5" 


Wennetswyl,  230 

Werner,  Abraham  Gottlob,  432,  mS 

Werner,  Friedrich  Ludwie  Zacharias,  ^ 
note;    in   Jena    and   Weimar,  571-573  • 
again,  589,  590 ;  mentioned,  595 

"  Wer  nie  sein  Brod mit  ThrSnen  assj^allu- 
sion  to,  506 
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Wernigerode,  vjo 

Werther,  Jakob  Frtedemann,  Count  von, 
197 

Wertber,  Johanna  Luise,  Countess  von  (by 
birth  Freiin  vom  und  zum  Stein),  197 
notty  380,  118 

"  Werther  Uniform,  the,"  M7 

Werthtrs,  Freudm  desjuHgen,  by  Nicolai, 
319 

lytrthers^  LeieUn  dtsjungtH,  anticipations 
<^,  in  the  Stnusburg  period,  no;  antici- 
pations of,  148,  152,  172,  176,  179 ;  writ- 
ten, 186-187  !  mentioned  to  Lavater,  190  ; 
read  by  Sophie  Laroche,  193 ;  given  to 
Wcygand,  ib. ;  mentioned  by  name  to 
Lotte,  Z93 ;  sent  to  the  Kestners,  203 ; 
Jacobi  on  lycrthtry  304 ;  Kestner's  par- 
don, 207 ;  the  critics  on  lytrther^  208, 
218-219  {and  tee  Burger,  Garve,  Jacobi, 
lAvater,  Lessing,  Nicolai,  Sulzer.  2Smmer- 
mann) ;  the  name  of  the  author  betrayed. 
208 ;  compared  with  Stella,  221 ;  alluded 
to,  283,  326 ;  sliehtly  altered,  366 ;  rerised, 
ib.j  and  367 ;  Herder's  aid,  367 ;  men- 
tioned, 493 ;  Napoleon's  criticism^  579 

Werthem  (or  WertherX  von  Beichhngen  ni 
Frohndorf,  Emilie  {nde  von  Nlunch- 
hausenX  265,  290 

Werthem  von  Beichlingen  zu  Frohndorf, 
Hans  Karl  Leopold,  613 

Werthes,  Franz  August  Ueroens,  726,  199 

Wesselhdft,  Betty,  691 

West  Indian^  by  Cumberland,  356,  365 

West  Wind.  Song  to  the,  637 

WestSstlicker  Divan,  6x4,  616, 617,  630-638, 
629,  630,  639,  651 

Wetstein,  Johann  Rudolf,  his  edition  of 
Homer,  153 

Wettey  Die,  593 

Wct/lar,  137,  i63 

Wcizlar,  Goethe  in,  143-153,  159-160,  733-3 

Wcygand,  Christian  Friedrich,  Leipzig  pub- 
lisher, 177 ;  takes  Clavigo  and  Werther, 
193  ;  publishes  the  Puppenspiel,  728  ;  be- 
trays the  name  of  the  author  of  Werther, 
208,  223 

Weyland,  Elisabeth  Katharine,  see  SchOU 

Weyland,  Friedrich  Leopold,  98,  zoo-ioi, 
X06-298 

Weyland,  Luise,  see  Rocenstiel 

Weyrachj  Obristwachtmeister  von,  450 

••  Whimsical,"  Lenz's  mind,  iso 

"  Wie  das  Gestirn,"  (juoted,  7x3 

"  Wie  des  Goidschmieds  BazarUdchen,  628 

Wicd,  Johann  Friedrich  'Alexander  Chris- 
tian, Count  von  ;  his  Court,  198 

H^iad^r/tHden,  627 

lyii^enlied  dem  jungen  Mtneraiogen 
if  alter  xtoH  Goethe,  636 

Wieland,  Christoph  Martin  (1733-X813); 
mentioned,  i ;  Don  Sylvio,  51 ;  Shake- 
speare, 51,  63,  9^ ;  Cotmsche  ErxAhlun- 
gen,  56  ;  Musarion,  78,  136  ;  Jdris,  82  ; 
Dialogen  des  Diogenes,  94;  Goethe's 
reverence  for  him,  95,  96;  mentioned, 
1X2,  13^;  Agathon,  136;  Gedmnken  aber 
eine  alte  An/schri/t,  136;  Der  Goldne 
Spiegel,  160 ;  declining  in  Goethe's  estima- 
tion, 177;  Der  deutsehe  Merkur,  179; 
AUesU,  179 ;  Gutter  Helden  nnd  Wte- 


l<i"ul,  735 ;  Johaima  Fahlmer's  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  Goethe  and  Wieland, 
180;  renewed  with  some  success,  736- 
728  ;  Knebel  reconciles  Goethe  and  Wie- 
land. 2 10-2 1 1 ;  Goethe's  first  letter  from 
Wieland,  2x1 ;  Wieland  still  timid,  will 
not  come  to  Frankfurt,  2x5-16 ;  Goethe  and 
Wieland  enemies  again,  223  ;  Goethe's 
friendly  intentions,  240  ;  Wieland's  Jfirst 
meeting  with  Goethe^  344 ;  his  friendly 
relation  with  him,  246,  249 ;  Goethe  sup- 
ports the  Merkur,  250 ;  Wieland  approves 
of  Goethe's  influence  on  the  Duke,  279 ; 
Oberon,  283-284;  Goethe's  portrait  of 
Wieland,  285  ;  Wieland's  visit  to  Goethe's 
parents,  29^ ;  calls  their  house  Casa  santa, 
396;  Goethe  sends  him  a  laurel  wreath, 
309:  their  steady  friendship,  360;  Wie- 
land pleased  with  Layater,  363  ;  Wieland 
aids  Goethe  in  revising  his  works,  367 ; 
Goethe  writes  to  Wieland  from  Rome,  377 
nfte,  378 ;  friendly  on  return,  430 ;  men- 
tioned, 442;  invites  Voss  to  Weimar, 
46^-8 ;  the  Freedom  Vertigo,  470 ;  the 
injury  done  to  the  Merkur  by  the  Jloren. 
473  J  Wieland  bluer  towards  Goethe  and 
SK:htller,  480 ;  Goethe  aids  in  the  revision 
of  Obetyn,  48  x  ;  Wieland  in  Osmannstedt, 

g)6  ;  his  self-seclusion  not  approved  of  by 
oethe,  505 ;  Geming  contrioutes  to  the 
Merkur,  506;  Frau  von  I^roche  in  Os- 
nunnstedt,  507-8 ;  Wieland  disapproves  of 
the  adaptation  oiyGdtz,  545;  Wieland 
draws  near  to  Goethe  again  after  Schiller's 
death,  553-4 ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  556  : 
his  bust  crowned  at  a  representation  of 
Tasso,  565 ;  mentioned,  ib.  ;  Napoleon 
in  Weiixiar,  580-581;  Wieland's  death, 
604 

Wieland,  Dorothea,  n^e  Hillenbrand,  wife 
of  the  poet,  240,  468 

Wieland  s  children,  349,  334,  and  see 
Stichling 

Wieland's  grandson,  see  Stichling 

Wieliczka  salt-mines,  439 

Wiesbaden,  3^1,  420,  614 

Wiesbaden,  visited  by  Goethe,  45 ;  (in  18x4), 
6x6-6x7 ;  ^in  1815),  632-623 

Wilhelm  Meisters  Lehrjahre,  the  puppet- 
show  story,  i^;  the  novel  begun,  283; 
interests  Charlotte  von  Stein,  293;  con- 
tinued, 307;  mentioned,  33^  note;  con- 
tinued, 340  note;  the  completion  of  six 
books,  346-;r ;  excluded  from  Goethe's  plan 
of  remodelling  in  1786-9,  366-7  ;  Vicenza, 
Mignon's  home,  372 ;  Ivilkelm  Meister 
mentioned,  394  ;  allusion  to  Wilhelm.  403  ; 
the  Duchess  Amalia  urges  Goetne  to 
work  at  the  novel,  442  Y  Goethe  at  length 
resolves  to  revise  it,  467 ;  sends  Herder 
the  first  book,  469;  Herder's  narrow 
criticism,  ib. ;  Goethe  working  at  the 
novel,  469;  its  printing  begun,  473 ;  the 
Third  Book  discussed  with  Schiller,  475  ; 
7.  478 ;  the  publisher  eager,  478 ;  the 
hird  Book  well  received,  479 ;  to  finish 
Meister  Goethe's  chief  anxiety,  480, 
48X,  483,  483;  the  Last  Book  sent  to 
Schiller,  184 ;  final  reviuon,  485 ;  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  and  iVilhelm  Meister 
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506-7;  Goethe's  personal  presence  makes 
Dorothea  Schlegel  think  of  lynhtlm 
MtistiTt  51a  n^te;  revised  for  Cotta's 
edition,  555 ;  Bettine  Brentano's  Mignon 
craxe,  565 

WiUulm  Mehttp's  WanHtrjakrt ;  the 
drowned  boys,  301-2 ;  the  short  stories, 
566 ;  begun,  573-4,  590,  598  ;  published  in 
Its  early  form,  651 ;  recasting,  670,  674, 
6751  685,  694,  69s 

"  IViiktlmiade^  my  existence  has  become 
a,"  402,  408 

IViiheim  Telly  the  subject  considered  by 
Goethe,  493,  497,  490,  557,  677 

Wilhtlm    Tdly  Schiller's    play,   539,  541, 


v?,1i, 


WilhelmshOhe,  see  Wcissenstein 

Wilhelmsthal,  a  residence  of  the  Weimar 
royal  family  in  their  Duchy  of  Kiscnach, 
325 ;  Goethe  there,  351,  431,  445 ;  men- 
tioned, 484,  687 

Willemer,  Johann  Jakob  von  (bom  March 
29,  1760,  died  October  19,  1838,  was 
married  three  times,  by  his  first  wife  he 
had  three  daughters,  by  his  second,  one 
son) ;  described,  618 ;  his  kindness  to 
Marianne  Jung,  618  ;  the  invented  perfor- 
mance of  Tasso,  619-620;  marriage  to 
Mairanne,  619;  Goethe's  visit  in  1815, 
623-4  ;  Goethe  goes  to  live  in  Willemer's 
town  house,  624  ;  returns  for  a  short  time 
to  the  Gerbertnnkle,  625;  parting,  6a6;  the 
Willemerscome  to  Heidelberg,  626-7;  they 
leave  for  home,  627 :  Goethe  uritinR  to  Wil- 
lemer, 629-630;  Willemer  visits  Weimar, 
6^8-9 

Willemer,  Maria  Anna  Katharina  Thercse 
von  {n^e  Jung),  (bom  November  20,  1784, 
at  Lmz  on  the  Danube,  taken  into  Wille- 
mer's household  in  x8oo,  married  to 
Willemer,  1814,  died  December  6,  i860), 
591  note ;  her  early  life,  618  ;  her  marriage, 
619 ;  Goethe's  first  meeting  with  her  in 
1814,  618;  returns  from  Heidelberg  and 
finds  her  married,  619 ;  Goethe's  visit  in 
1815, 623-4;  exchange  of  verses.  624;  Mari- 
anne's portrait,  624  ;  the  Frankfurt  Fair, 
625  ;  sinking,  /A  ;  parting,  626 ;  the  Willc- 
mers*  visit  to  Heidelbcr;^,  626-7  ;  the  last 
parting,  627  ;  Goeihe  writing  to  the  Willc- 
niers,  629-30  ;  Goethe  starts  for  Frankfurt 
in  1816,  but^  is  prevented  by  the  over- 
turning of  his  carriage,  637  ;  a  passionate 
outbreak  in  18 19,  639 ;  Goethe's  silence 
for  a  while  in  1822, 643  ;  the  poem  DeM 
an/gehettdcn  VoUmonde,  692 ;  the  change 
in  Frankfurt  feeling  towards  Goethe, 
701-2 ;  her  letters  made  into  a  packet, 
709  ;  Marianne  lold  of  the  packet.  716 

Willemer,  Abraham,  son  of  J.  J.  Willemer 
(born  May  24,  1794,  killed  m  a  duel  lune 
19,  1818),  624  note;  killed  by  Bockusn- 
Dolffs,  6^8 

Willemer.  Kosine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  J. 
J.  Willemer  (died  March  16,  1843)  sec 
Siadel 

Willemer,  Amalie  Henrictte,  Willemer's 
second  daughter,  married  Friedrich  ScharfT 
in  1803,  618 

Willemer,    Maximiliane    Eleonorc,    Wille- 


mer's third  daughter,  married  Johann 
Andrei  in  1809,  618 

WillkommtK,  614 

Wilson,  Professor  ("Christopher  North "X 
712 

Winckelmann,  Johann  Joachim,  the  pupil 
of  Oeser,  67;  his  murder,  75-6;  men- 
tioned, 1X3,  125 ;  known  to  Keiffenstein, 
378 ;  Geuhickte  dtr  Kunst,  386 ;  Goethe 
studying  his  life  and  writings,  509 ;  letters 
to  Berendis,  546,  549 ;  Cvoethe's  essay  on 
Winckelmann,  546,  549 

lyifukelntaHH  und  sein  JakrhuHdtrt^  549 

Winckler,  Johann  Heinrich,  54,  58 

Wine,  Goethe  moderate  in  Uie  use  of,  a86 

Winkel,  617 

Winter^  the  masque,  317,  326 

**Wir,  die  Deinen,"  326 

WirkuHg  in  die  Feme^  573 

t^'issefischaftsUkre^  Fichte's,  469,  489 

"  Wo  bist  du  it2t,  mein  unvergessiich  M&d- 
chen,"  100 

IVoldemar^  by  Jacobi,  281,  995,  296,  300- 
loi 

Wolf,  Friedrich  August,  Goethe  first  meets 
him,  476 ;  at  Lauchstedt,  531 ;  Riemer 
a  j>hiloiogist  of  his  school,  5^9  ;  he  visits 
W  eimar,  54 1 ;  his  essay  on  W  inckelmanc, 
549 ;  he  visits  Weimar  after  Schiller's 
death,  553 ;  Goethe  in  Halle,  55^ ;  Wolf 
goes  with  Goethe  to  see  Beircis,  554; 
quotation  from  a  letter  to  Wolf,  561  note : 
lecturing  at  Goethe's  Wednesday  recep- 
tions, 565  ;  visiting  Goethe  at  Berka,  614 ; 
616  note ;  his  last  mit  to  Goethe,  660 

Wolf,  Wilhehnine,  daughter  of  Friedrich 
Ai^st,  532  notet  553 

Wolfi;  Pius  Alexander  (born  at  Augsburg  in 
1783,  died  August  28,  1828),  comes  to 
Weimar,  537;  mentioned,  557;  brings 
Tasso  on  the  stage,  5645;  595  ;  how  he  Idft 
Weimar,  628-9 ;  his  death,  692  rrcte 

Wolff,  Amalie  (n/e  Malcolmi,  married  to 
Becker  after  the  death  of  Christiane  Neu- 
mann Becker,  divorced  from  Becker,  she 
married  P.  A.  Wolff  in  1805)  (1783-1851X 
557i  565.  566,  595,  607,  620,  628-9,  630 

Wolff,  Christian,  Freiherr  von,  his  collegium 
philosophic um  et  mathematicum^  54,  5^ 

Wolfskeel  -  Reichenberg,  Henriette  rreim 
von,  473,  475 :  acts  in  the  masque  Peace^ 
495 ;  at  a  di/'eHner  at  Goethe's  house, 
498  ;  PalaophroH  und  Neoterpe  dictated 
to  her,  516;  she  visits  Goethe  after  his 
illness,  519 ;  a  member  of  the  Wednesday 
Krdttzchtn^  524  ;  her  marriage,  535 ; 
Goethe  thinks  of  getting  her  to  preside 
over  evening  receptions  at  his  house,  647 

IVolkcngestalt  nnck  Howard^  630,  654 

Wolowska  {tu>t  Wotowska),  Casimira,  646, 
648 

Wolowska,  ^[aria,  see  Szymanowska 

Woltmann,  Karl  Ludwig  von,  historian,  469 

Wol/ogen,  Choline  von  {tUe  von  Lenge- 
feld),  at  Ck>ethe's  hotise,  496 ;  mentioned, 
524,  584 

Wolzogcn,  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ernst.  Frei- 
herr von,  (married  to  the  sister  of  Schiller's 
wife),  501,  524.  528 

Woman,  Goethe  s  reverence  for,  145 


a 
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Women  love  more  beautiftUly  than  men, 
117 

"  Woodpecker,"  Goethe  called  a,  iy>note 

Wordsworth,  William,  71a 

"  World  Literature,"  595,  675 

World  Theatre,  595 

WeSrlitz  and  WOrUu  Park,  76,  270 

WOrlitz,  Goethe  in,  278  twte 

Worms,  Goethe  visits,  91 

**  Worte  die  der  Dichter  spricht,"  7x8,  747 

Wreden,  Ferdinand  J  osepn,  243 

Wreden,  Karl  PhiUpp  Joseph  (afterwards 
Prince),  243 

Wreden,  two  daughters,  Fraiudska  and 
Maria,  243 

Writing,  Goethe's  mother  gets  lessons  in, 
7  ;  Goethe  gets  lessons  in,  19-ao ;  Gellert's 
anxiety  about,  5^,  57 ;  Claucr's  fondness 
for,  39 ;  Cornelia's  imitation  of  Wolf- 
gang's, 80;  Goethe's  imitation  of  Her- 
der's, 1x3 ;  Kayser's  imitation  of  Goethe's, 

Writing-desk  given  by  Goethe  to  Charlotte 

Schiller,  ^71 
Writing-table  at  Kochberg,  Goethe's  initials 

on  it,  250,  314,  315,  421 
Writing-table  given  by  Goethe  to  Charlotte 

von  Stein,  292,  303 
IVtiuderhom^  Des  Knaben^  557 
Wundenchdn^  Das  BltimletH^  498 
Wurttemberg,  Fricdrich  Eugen,  Duke  of,  58 
Wurttemberg,  Fricdrich  iGrl  Wilhelm  I., 

King  of,  711 
Wurttemberg,  Karl  Eugen,  Duke  of,  304 
Wurttemberg,  the  Duchess  of,  wishes  Goethe 

and  Wicland  to  sit  to  the  painter  May,  283 
Wurzburg,  352,  583,  628 
Wiirrburg  University,  545 
Wjttenbach,  Jakob  Samuel,  302 


JCenia,  of  Martial,  480 

XenieHy  Die^  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  481, 

483,  486-7,  488,  520 
XtnuHf  Zahmty  of  Goethe,  675  712  note 
Xenophon,  135 


ZachariS,  Justus  Friedrich  Wilhelm ;  his 
songs,  66;  his  visit  to  Leipzig,  68 ;  his 
MahrliiH  criticised  by  Goethe,  158 

Zacharid,  Ah,  by  Goethe,  68 

Zacharid's  brother,  68 

Zahn,  Wilhelm,  679,  716-7x7 

ZaTrty  by  Voltaire,  595 

Zaubtrjidtet  Die,  see  FUiuto  Misgico 

ZaubergcspnXch  Attgatttyrs  una  Hervors, 
405 

ZeutbtrUhrline,  Der,  ballad,  490 

Zedlitz,  Karl  Albrecht  von,  278 

ZeituHgfnr  die  elegante  Welt,  534 

Zclter,  Goethe's  correspondence  with,  673, 
707,  708 

Zelier,  Karl  Friedrich  (1758  to  May  1832), 
visits  Weimar,  538-529 ;  a  hope  of  visiting 
Weimar^  534  ;  visits  Weimarj  536 ;  visits 
Goethe  m  Lauchstedt,  554 ;  visits  Goethe 


in  Berka,  614 ;  meets  Goethe  in  Wies- 
baden, 6x6  ;  goes  with  him  to  the  festival 
of  St  Rochus,  6x7;  visiuWeimarin  x8i8, 
637  ;  visits  Weimar  in  182 1  with  Mendels- 
sohn, 642 ;  visits  Weimar  in  1823,  648  ;  in 
1826,  670 ;  in  1827,  683 ;  in  1829,  698 ;  in 
X83X,  7XXJ  writing  to  Goethe,  538  note; 
Goethe  gives  Madame  de  StaEl  an  intro- 
duction to  Zelter,  543 ;  Zelter's  melodies 
sung  at  Goethe's  concerts,  543 ;  Goethe 
writmg  to  Zelter  after  Schiller  s  death,  552 ; 
Goethe  on  Die  Wahlverwandtschaften, 
574 ;  Eberwein  sent  to  Zelter,  590 :  his 
music  to  the  Song  of  the  Three  Kings, 
603 ;  the  suicide  of  Zelter's  eldest  son, 
606 ;  Goethe  addresses  him  as  "  Du,"  ib.  ; 
gives  him  a  copy  of  the  PropylAen  for 
Schultz,  617 

Zelter's  eldest  son,  606 

Zelter's  youngest  son  Georg,  706 

Zelter's  daughter  Doris,  642,  670,  707,  7x6 

Zenobia,  by  Calderon,  620 

Ziegenhain.  344 

Zicgesar,  August  Friedrich  Karl,  Freihcrr 
von,  father  of  Silvie  (1746-1813).  575 

Ziegesar,  Anton,  Frciherr  von,  brother  of 
Silvie,  visits  Goethe  at  Domburg,  689-690 

Ziegesar,  Silvie,  Freiin  von,  bom  at  Draken- 
dorf  June  21,  1785,  married  to  Friedrich 
August  Goethe  of  Jena  in  18x4,  died  1853, 
528,  575,  576 

Ziegler,  Luise  von,  "  Lila,"  maid  of  honour 
to  the  Landgrti/in  of  Hessen-Homburg, 
married  in  1774  to  von  Stockhausen ; 
visited  by  Goethe  and  Merck,  139 ;  in 
Darmstadt,  142  ;  Goethe's  poem  Elysium, 
143;  in  Darmstadt  at  "Urania's"  death- 
bed, 169 

Zikade,  An  die,  323 

Zimmermann,  Eberhard  August,  physician 
residing  at  Brunswick,  342 

Zimmermann,  Johann  Georg,  Ritter  von 
(1728-1795),  celebrated  physician  residing 
at  Hannover ;  his  admiration  for  Wcrthtr 
208,  231 ;  shows  Goethe  silhouette  of 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  23X  ;  his  reverence 
for  the  Marchesa  Branconi,  236  ;  Zimmer- 
mann visits  the  Goethes,  239-240 ;  Char- 
lotte von  Stein  writes  to  him  about  Goethe, 
263 

Zimmermann,  Jakob,  son  of  Johann  Georg, 
231 

Zimmermann,  Katharina,  daughter  of  Jo- 
hann Georg,  239-40 

Ziinmemtannss^ruch,  by  Michaelis,  63 

Zinck,  Johann  Kaspar,  41 

Zinnwalde,  606 

Zinzendorf,  Nikolaus  Ludwig,  Count  von 

91 

Zomdorf,  Battle  of,  25 

Zuccht,  Angelika  {iUe  Kaufimaiin);  her 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  Amalia,  247 ; 
Goethe  makes  her  acquaintance,  386-7 ; 
deeply  affected  by  Iphigenie,  388 ;  great 
friendship  with  Goethe,  3518 ;  gives  him  her 
•'  general  pardon,"  ib. ;  Goethe  improvises 
a  concert  for  her,  398  ;  Ansel  tka  at  Castel 
Gandolfo,  403  ;  she  almost  nils  the  place  of 
Charlotte,  405 ;  her  fine  feeling  for  the 
character  of  the  hero  in  Egmcnt,  406 ;  her 
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kindness  to  the  Milan  maiden,  409 ;  paints 
a  landscape  without  any  blue,  410 ;  fare- 
well^ 4ia-4i3 
Zucchi,  Anton,  386-7,  398,  437 
ZueignuHg,  to  the  Neuc  Liedcr^  78 
Ziillichau,  556 

"Zur  Erinnrung  g\iter  Stunden,'*i24 
Zur  Naturwisiemchaft,  Goethe's  periodi- 
cal  ' 


cal»  653 
urich,  Goetl 


Zurich,  Goethe  in,  230-231,  303-4 ;  Kayser 
in,  276 ;  Karl  August  in,  352,  362  ;  Tisch- 
bcin  there,  375 ;  birthplace  of  Heinrich 


Meyer,   377;  Goethe  there  again,  493, 

ZweibrQcken,  352 

Zweiter  Rdmischtr  Au/entkait,  695,  696, 

note 
Zwingenberg,  303 
*'Zwischen    dem    Alten,    Zwischen    dem 

Neucn,"  526 
"Zwischen  I^vater  und  Basedow,"  198 
"  Zwischen  Wei^n  und  Kom,"  598 
ZvnschenkHO<hen^  Das^  342,  343,  653 
Zwo  vfkktige  biblischt  Fragtn^  163-4,  166 


THE   END. 


Printed  5x  R.  &  R.  Clask,  Edinbttrgh. 
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